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Although  only  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Third 
Edition  of  this  work  appeared,  considerable  alterations 
in  it  have  been  necessary,  owing  partly  to  the  appearance 
of  new  works,  partly  to  works  having  newly  come  under 
my  notice,  and  partly  to  modifications  in  my  own  views 
on  certain  questions.  This  edition  is,  therefore,  much 
more  than  a  carefully-revised  form  of  its  forerunner.  It 
is  in  many  parts  new ;  and  in  the  old  parts  the  opinions 
are  often  greatly  modified.  Signor  Berti's  researches 
among  the  Venetian  Archives,  fof  example,  have  caused 
a  complete  reeonatruction  of  the  biography  of  Giordano 
Bruno.  The  chapters  on  Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Kant,  Fichte 
and  Hegel  may  be  speciaUy  mentioned  among  the  parts 
that  have  been  most  changed.  I  had  long  felt  that  since 
this  History  had  departed  from  the  aim  and  scope  of  its 
early  form  Leibnitz  and  Hegel  were  very  inadequately 
presented ;  and  although  the  chapters  now  offered  are 
perhaps  disproportionately  long,  they  are  shorter  than 
I  could  have  willingly  made  them.  The  length  to  which 
the  chapters  on  Kant  and  Hegel  extend  is  justified  by 
the  interest  attached  to  these  names. 

Objections  urged  by  English  and  German  critics  have 
caused  me  to  remove  or  modify  some  statements  which 
were  erroneous,  and  even  some  which  I  did  not  regard 
as  erroneous,  but  which  were  not  worth  retaining,  since 
they  were  liable  to  be  misunderstood.    When,  on  recon- 
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sideration,  I  thought  the  objections  to  other  passages 
ill  founded,  I  have  generally  allowed  these  passages  to 
remain  without  occupying  the  reader  with  my  defence. 
This  silence  is  no  disrespect  to  the  critic,  but  respect  for 
the  reader's  patience.  At  the  same  time  I  am  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  work  like  this  there  must  always  be 
much  that  is  questionable,  and  not  a  little  that  is  erroneous : 
the  enormous  extent  of  reading  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
compose  the  History  as  much  as  possible  from  first-hand 
sources,  and  not  to  copy  the  compilations  of  others ;  and 
the  enormous  difficulty  of  quitting  one's  own  point  of 
view  to  adopt  such  widely-various  points  of  view  as  are 
here  recorded — to  re-think  the  thoughts  of  such  divergent 
thinkers,  and  to  translate  them  into  language  appreciable 
by  the  general  reader — these  alone  open  wide  doors  for 
error.  I  shall,  1  herefore,  at  all  times  be  grateful  to  any- 
one who  may  point  out  an  incorrect  statement  of  fact,  or 
a  questionable  interpretation  of  opinions. 

Having  said  this  much  respecting  the  latest  alterations, 
I  will  conclude  with  two  extracts  from  the  Preface  to  the 
Third  Edition,  which  explain  its  alterations : — 

'  By  a  slight  change  in  the  title  this  edition  is  separated 
from  its  predecessors,  as  if  it  were  a  new  work,  which 
indeed  in  many  respects  it  is.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  1845-6  in  four  pocket- volumes ;  addressed 
to  the  general  public  rather  than  to  well-read  students, 
it  had  no  pretensions  to  the  completeness  or  erudition 
displayed  in  many  other  Histories,  being  little  more 
than  a  rapid  survey  of  the  course  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, written  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dissuading 
the  youth  of  England  from  wasting  energy  on  insoluble 
problems,  and  relying  on  a  false  Method.     With  this 
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object  of  turning  the  mind  from  Metaphysics  to  Positive 
PhUosophy,  it  employed  History  as  an  instrument  of 
Criticism  to  disclose  the  successive  failures  of  successive 
schools. 

*  In  1857,  after  a  sale  of  several  thousand  copies  of  the 
stereotyped  edition,  the  Library  Edition,  in  one  volume 
octavo,  was  prepared  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  book 
more  acceptable  to  students.  A  graver,  fuller  treatment 
of  various  portions,  some  important  additions,  and  con- 
siderable alterations  in  the  style  were  found  necessary, 
but  no  change  in  purpose  or  doctrine. 

'  In  the  edition  now  issued  my  readers  of  twenty  years 
ago  will  hardly  recognise  the  "  Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy,"  so  considerable  have  been  the  alterations 
and  enlargements.  They  will  see,  indeed,  the  spirit  and 
the  purpose  still  unchanged ;  but  this  will  be  like  recognis- 
ing in  an  iron-grey  citizen  the  features  of  the  third-form 
boy.  I  adhered  to  the  Positive  Philosophy  in  1845,  and 
I  adhere  to  it  still.  But  much  that  was  dim  to  me  then 
has  become  clear  now,  much  that  was  conviction  then  has 
ceased  to  be  conviction  now  :  my  estimates  of  men  and 
theories  have  altered  in  the  course  of  years.  The  reader 
will  doubtless  feel,  even  more  than  I  can  feel,  the  want 
of  unity  in  various  parts  of  this  product  of  changing  years. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  lessen  the  discordance  between 
1845  and  1867,  and  would  gladly  have  re-written  the 
whole  had  health  permitted  such  a  task. 

'  With  regard  to  Auguste  Comte,  it  has  been  a  source 
of  great  regret  to  me  that  a  larger  space  was  not  at  ray 
disposal;  the  more  so  as  he  is  now  the  thinker  of  all 
others  about  whom  the  greatest  curiosity  is  manifested. 
What  I  have  attempted  is  not  such  a  detailed  exposition 
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as  would  flatter  the  incurious  indolence  of  men  who  love 
to  talk  confidently  upon  second-hand  knowledge,  but 
such  general  indications  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  as  will 
enable  the  student  to  appreciate  its  drift  and  importance, 
and  will  guide  him  in  the  understanding  of  Comte's 
writings.  I  am  often  asked  to  recommend  some  "  brief 
account  of  the  system,"  by  those  who  wish  to  profit  by 
Comte's  labours  (or  perhaps  only  to  talk  knowingly  of 
them),  yet  shirk  the  labour  of  reading  the  works  which 
they  profess  to  consider  of  importance.  My  answer  is  : 
study  the  Philosophie  Positive  for  yourself,  study  it 
patiently,  give  it  the  time  and  thought  you  would  not 
grudge  to  a  new  science  or  a  new  language,  and  then, 
whether  you  accept  or  reject  the  system,  you  will  find 
your  mental  horizon  irrevocably  enlarged.  *'  But  six 
stout  volumes  ? "  exclaims  the  hesitating  aspirant.  Well, 
yes,  six  volumes  requiring  to  be  meditated  as  well  as  read  : 
I  admit  that  they  "give  pause"  in  this  busy,  bustling  world 
of  ours ;  but  if  you  reflect  how  willingly  six  separate 
volumes  of  Philosophy  would  be  read  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  undertaking  seems  less  formidable.  You  would 
not  think  of  giving  the  necessary  time  and  labour  unless 
you  had  some  previous  conception  of  the  result  being 
worth  the  price ;  and  no  one  who  considers  the  immense 
importance  of  a  Doctrine  which  will  give  unity  to  his 
life,  would  hesitate  to  pay  a  far  higher  price  than  that  of 
a  year's  study.  It  is  to  place  before  the  student  this 
conception  of  the  result  that  I  have  chiefly  shaped  my 
exposition  of  the  aims  and  means  of  the  Positive 
Philosophy.' 

The  Priort  :  December  1870. 
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Heine  Absicht  ist,  Alle  diejenigen,  so  es  werth  finden,  aich  mit  Metaphysik  za 
beschaftigeii,  zu  iiberzeugen :  dass  es  nnnmganglich  nothwendig  sei,  ihre  Arbeit 
Tor  der  Hand  auszusetzen,  alles  bisher  Geschehene  als  nngeschehen  anznseben 
nnd  Yor  alien  Dingen  zuerst  die  Frage  aufzuwerfen :  'ob  auch  so  etwas,  als  Meta- 
physik,  iiberall  nor  mbglich  sei  ? ' — Kant  :  ProUgomena  zu  einerjeden  kUnftigen 

Gelange  es  mir,  mit  meiner  DaiBtellung  der  Philosopbie  auch  nor  eine  Seele 
abzostreiten,  die  sich  mit  ihr  in  jene  dunkle  Tiefe  der  Betrachtung  verloren  geben 
will,  wo  Alles  nor  Henlen  nnd  Zahnklappen  nnd  jeder  wider  den  Andem  ist,  so 
wiirde  ich  schon  glauben,  etwas  geleistet  zu  haben. — Fechner  :  Uebtr  dUphytike^ 
li$ehe  und  j^Uotophiache  AtametUehre, 

Der  Mensch  ist  nicht  geboren,  die  Probleme  der  Welt  zu  losen,  wohl  aber  zu 
suchen,  wo  das  Problem  angeht,  nnd  sich  sodann  in  der  Qrenze  des  Begreifiichen 
zu  halten. — GtOBTHE. 
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L  WHAT  IS  PHILOSOPHY  ? 

§  1.  Theology,  Philosopliy,  and  Science  constitute  a  spiritual 
triumvirate.      The  liniits  of   their  several  dominions  have 
Leen  insensibly  shifting,  so  that  at  various  epochs  they  have 
been  of  very  different  importance      For  centuries  the  pre- 
dominance of  Theology  was  absolute  and  undisputed    Phi- 
losophy, meanwhile,  grew  apace,  till  at  last  it  was  enabled  to 
assert  an  independent  position;   and  while  these  two  rivals 
struggled  for  supremacy,  Science  was  also  quietly  and  ob- 
scurely feeling  its  way  to  independence. 

§  2.  The  office  of  Theology  is  now  generally  recognised  as 
distinct  from  that  of  Philosophy  and  from  that  of  Science. 
Its  ancient  claim  to  authority  over  all  regions  of  inquiry  has 
long  been  felt  to-be  untenable,  and  has  been  frankly  relin- 
quished. Although  claiming  to  hold  the  keys  of  the  highest 
Truth,  it  nevertheless  no  longer  pretends  to  decide  upon  the 
lower,  but  confesses  its  inability  to  furnish  Besearch  with 
effective  Methods,  or  Knowledge  with  available  data.  It  re- 
stricts itself  to  the  region  of  Faith,  and  leaves  to  Philosophy 
and  Science  the  region  of  Inquiry.  Its  main  province  is  the 
province  of  Emotion ;  its  office  is  the  systematisation  of  our 
Tdigiai(s  conceptions. 

This  is  the  office  not  of  one  Theology,  but  of  all.  No 
matter  what  other  functions  the  various  Theologies  may 
^ume,  they  invariably  assume  this,  and  give  it  pre-eminence. 
It  is  thus  not  only  their  common  characteristic,  but  also  their 
lughest  characteristic:  and  now  that  the  course  of  human 
evolution  has  detached  both  Philosophy  and  Science  from 
Theology,  this  systematisation  remains  its  sole  function. 
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§  3.  The  office  of  Science  is  distinct  It  may  be  defined 
as  the  systematiscUion  of  our  knowledge  of  the  order  of  phe- 
nomena considered  as  phenomena.  It  co-ordinates  common 
knowledge.  It  explains  the  order  of  phenomena,  by  bringing 
them  under  their  respective  laws  of  co-existence  and  suc- 
cession, classing  particular  facts  under  general  conceptions. 

§  4  The  office  of  Philosophy  is  again  distinct  from  these. 
It  is  the  systemaiisation  of  the  conceptions  furnished  by  Science. 
It  is  hrum^firj  iirumjfi&v.  As  Science  is  the  systematisation 
of  the  various  generalities  reached  through  particulars,  so 
Philosophy  is  the  systematisation  of  the  generalities  of  gene- 
ralities. In  other  words,  Science  furnishes  the  Knowledge, 
and  Philosophy  the  Doctrine. 

Each  distinct  science  embraces  a  distinct  province  of 
knowledge.  Mathematics  treats  of  magnitudes,  and  disre- 
gards all  other  relations;  Physics  and  Chemistry  concern 
themselves  with  the  changes  of  inorganic  bodies,  leaving  all 
vital  relations  to  Biology ;  Sociology  concerns  itself  with  the 
relations  of  human  beings  among  each  other,  and  with  their 
relations  to  human  beings  in  the  past  and  in  the  future. 
But  Philosophy  has  no  distinct  province  of  knowledge:  it 
embraces  the  whole  world  of  thought:  it  stands  in  relation 
to  the  various  sciences  as  Geography  stands  to  Topography. 
All  the  sciences  subserve  its  purpose,  furnish  its  life-blood. 
It  systematises  their  results,  co-ordinating  their  truths  into 
a  body  of  Doctrine. 

Thus,  while  Theology  claims  to  furnish  a  system  of  reli- 
gious conceptions,  and  Science  to  furnish  conceptions  of  the 
order  of  the  world,  Philosophy,  detaching  their  widest  con- 
ceptions from  both,  furnishes  a  Doctrine  which  contains  an 
explanation  of  the  world  and  of  human  destiny. 

Although  this  may  appear  a  novel  definition  of  Philosophy, 
it  will,  on  examination,  be  found  to  characterise  the  persis- 
tent function  which  in  all  times  Philosophy  has  exercised. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  found  applicable  in  special  cases,  such  as 
the  philosophy  of  Science,  the  philosophy  of  Religion,  the 
philosophy  of  History,  or  the  philosophy  of  Art.     Thus, 
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given  a  science  with  its  generalities  laboriously  ascertained, 
the  philosophy  of  that  science  consists  in  the  co-ordination  of 
its  highest  truths,  the  methods  by  which  those  truths  were 
reached,  and  the  relation  which  those  truths  and  methods 
bear  to  the  truths  and  methods  of  other  sciences.  I  formerly 
defined  Philosophy  *  an  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe.'  This  is  too  vague,  and  fails  to  mark  the  point 
of  separation  from  Science  and  Theology ;  but  though  vague, 
it  expresses  what  has  been  the  imconscious  and  persistent 
effort  of  philosophical  speculation. 

§  5.  Such  is  the  relative  position  of  each  of  the  three 
great  spiritual  powers  at  the  present  time.  These  positions 
were  not  always  thus  sharply  defined;  but  the  history  of 
thought  exhibits  a  continuous  development  in  these  direc- 
tions. Theology  at  first  was  absolute  and  autocratic,  not 
only  furnishing  religious  doctrine,  but  dictating  generalities 
to  Philosophy,  and  explanations  of  all  but  the  commonest 
phenomena  to  Science.  Philosophy  served  as  a  handmaid 
to  Theology,  until  she  grew  strong  enough  to  think  for 
herself.  Science  kept  timidly  aloof  from  all  questions  on 
which  Theology  had  pronounced,  and  submitted  to  a 
peremptory  order  to  be  silent  when  her  conclusions  were 
unacceptable.  But  this  creeping  servitude  was  incompatible 
with  the  continued  exercise  of  reason.  As  discoveries  ex- 
tended, as  more  and  more  phenomena  were  satisfactorily 
reduced  to  order,  the  widening  reach  of  Inquiry  embraced 
problem  after  problem,  until  now  all  the  facts  within  human 
ken  are  assumed  to  be  reducible  to  order  on  the  scientific 
Method.  With  the  growing  strength  came  a  growing  cour- 
age, and  timidity  gave  place  to  a  proud  self-reliance.  Theo- 
logy was  first  quietly  yet  firmly  excluded  from  Cosmology, 
its  explanations  of  the  world  being  set  aside  as  myths ;  then 
it  was  excluded  from  Biology;  and  now  even  Sociology  is 
claimed  as  amenable  to  scientific  Methods,  because  all  social 
phenomena  are  seen  to  be  imder  the  dominion  of  law.  •  His- 
tory shows  a  curious  reversal  of  the  principle  of  accommoda- 
tion.  Just  as  Science  was  formerly  compelled  to  accommodate 
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it8  conclusions  to  Theology,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  con- 
sistency, with  what  sophistical  excuses,  so  Theology  is  now 
compelled  to  accommodate  its  dicta  to  the  conclusions  of 
Science,  and  does  so  by  utterly  distorting  the  natural 
meaning  of  words,  so  that  'a  day/  instead  of  meaning  one 
revolution  of  the  earth,  is  held  to  mean  myriads  of  years. 
Science,  after  having  for  centuries  pursued  its  researches 
\mder  the  denunciation  of  Theology,  and  under  the  burden  of 
a  fear,  terrible  to  delicate  consciences,  of  approaching  heresy 
when  it  was  seeking  truth,  has  at  length  ceased  its  timorous 
and  futile  efforts  to  reconcile  its  conclusions  with  any  princi- 
ples but  its  own.*  The  problem  is  no  longer :  Given  a  doctrine 
of  indisputable  authority,  how  to  reconcile  the  conclusions 
of  Experience  with  its  dicta ;  the  problem  now  is :  Given  cer- 
tain indisputable  conclusions  of  Experience,  how  to  reconcile 
the  dicta  of  an  ancient  doctrine  with  these  irresistible  con- 

clusions-t 

§  6.  The  con(  ict  was  inevitable,  and  was  foreseen  from  the 
first.  Inevitable,  because  the  two  powers  are  characterised 
by  two  different  Methods,  the  Method  of  Theology  being  sub- 
jective, that  of  Science  being  objective.  These  Methods  will 
have  to  be  considered  more  particulai'ly  in  a  future  section ; 
for  the  present,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  of  their  oppo- 
sition, and  to  the  fact  that  Philosophy,  occupying  an  in- 
termediate position,  has  necessarily  employed  both  Methods 
by  turns.  When  Philosophy  was  in  alliance  with  Theolog)'', 
it  adopted  the  Subjective  Method  :  this  was  during  its  onto- 
logical  phase.  When  the  advance  of  Science  furnished  it 
with  more  and  more  material.  Philosophy  gradually  detached 

*  In  1864  was  seen  a  memorable  protest,  on  the  jmrt  of  scientific  men,  against 
every  attempt  to  control  their  researches.  In  spite  of  the  theological  pressure, 
which  is  so  powerful  in  England,  our  leading  savans  openly  and  indignanily 
refused  to  sign  a  declaration  of  dependence. 

t  A  somewhat  analogous  inversion  has  taken  place  in  the  social  problem. 
Formerly  the  problem  was  :  Given  the  welfare  and  advantages  of  the  Few,  how 
best  to  reconcile  with  these  the  welfare  of  the  Many ;  it  now  is :  Given  the  welfare 
of  the  Many,  how  best  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  Few.  The  new  Astronomy 
transferred  the  centre  of  the  world  from  the  small  Earth  to  the  mighty  Sun  ;  the 
new  Sociology  transfers  the  centre  of  social  life  from  the  small  group  of  Idlers  to 
the  mighty  mass  of  Workers. 
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itself  more  and  more  from  Theology,  without,  however, 
coDsciously  and  completely  adopting  the  Objective  Method: 
this  was  its  psychological  phase.  Finally,  the  all-embracing 
progress  of  Science  has  forced  Philosophy  frankly  to  adopt 
the  Objective  Method :  this  is  its  present  phase,  the  Positive 
Philosophy. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  story  we  have  to  tell.  Our  history  is 
the  narrative  of  the  emancipation  of  Philosophy  from  Theo- 
logy, and  its  final  constitution  through  the  transformation 
of  Science. 

§  7.  The  annals  are  red  with  the  flames  of  persecuting 
wrath  at  every  attempt  made  by  Philosophy  to  assert 
independence.  Naturally  enough.  No  autocrat  can  be 
lenient  to  a  powerful  pretender;  and  the  more  reasonable 
the  pretender's  claim  the  more  hateful  will  be  its  assertion. 
Philosophy,  in  turn,  was  equally  intolerant  of  its  rival. 
Science,  and  allied  itself  with  its  ancient  persecutor  to  perse- 
cute the  new  pretender. 

Aloof  from  the  strife  of  polemics  and  personal  irritations, 
the  wise  calm  spirits  of  our  day  resign  themselves  to  the 
Triumvirate,  defining  for  each  its  separate  province,  and 
trusting  in  a  harmony  of  combined  effort  which  hitherto  has 
been  impossible.  It  is  time  that  the  great  perturbations 
should  cease,  and  the  only  struggles  be  carried  on  within 
the  limits  of  each  domain :  theologians  in  controversy  with 
theologians,  savans  with  savans,  philosophers  with  philo- 
sophers. The  three  powers  have  always  hitherto  been  in  a 
state  of  conflict  or  of  armed  peace.  The  problem  of  our  age 
is,  how  to  change  this  conflict  into  a  concourse,  to  unite  the 
independent  and  dissident  eflbrts  in  dependent  and  har- 
monious eflbrts.  This  problem  may  be  solved  by  the  trans- 
formation of  Science  into  Philosophy,  and  by  the  extension 
of  Philosophy  into  Eeligion.  But  whether  we  reject  or 
accept  that  solution,  the  systematisation  of  our  religious 
conceptions  and  all  its  practical  applications,  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct office  from  the  systematisation  of  our  conceptions  of 
the  order  of  phenomena;  and  the  harmony  of  the  two  can 
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onlj  be  dhcted  bj  a  Doctnne  whidi  eombiiieB  the  gene- 
nthtiea  of  both.  The  fatme  of  Philoeoph j  is  in  this  task  of 
reconciliation. 


S  8.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  History  the  word  Philo- 
sophy carried  a  more  restricted  meaning  than  is  ass^ed  to 
it  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  was  nsed  as  synonymotis 
with  Metaphysics,  or  more  specifically  with  Ontology.  That 
restricted  nse  of  the  word  was  forced  on  me  by  the  practice 
of  all  previous  historians;  and  I  stated  why  it  was  forced 
upon  me,  and  in  what  sense  the  wcnrd  was  to  be  understood. 
In  vain.  The  old  Tagae  indissoluble  associations  could  not 
be  escaped.  The  reader  quickly  forgot  my  explanation,  and 
interpreted  the  word  in  his  vague  sense,  instead  of  in  my 
restricted  sense.  The  large  latitude  in  which  the  word  has 
come  to  be  used  all  over  Europe  has  obliterated  all  special 
meaning,  and  this  notably  in  England,  where,  as  Hegel 
sarcastically  remarks,  microscopes  and  barometers  are  digni- 
fied as  '  philosophical  instruments,'  Newton  is  styled  a  philo- 
sopher, and  even  parliamentary  proceedings  are  sometimes 
said  to  be  philosophicaL*  In  presence  of  such  looseness  of 
expression  what  was  the  historian  to  do?  Obviously,  he 
could  only  declare  the  sense  in  which  the  wcnrd  was  used  in 
other  histories  of  Philosophy,  and.  abide  by  that  Had  I  not 
fixed  a  precise  meaning  to  the  word  I  must  have  written  a 
History  of  Knowledge,  not  a  History  of  Philosophy. 

My  explanation  was  of  little  avail  The  object  of  my 
work  being  to  show  the  essential  futility  of  Philosophy  (in 
the  restricted  sense  of  that  word),  I  was  supposed  to  have 
intended  a  crusade  against  Philosophy  in  the  wider  sense; 
and  readers  who  no  more  believed  in  Ontology  than  I  did 
were  startled  by  my  attacks  on  it  under  the  name  of  Philo- 
sophy. After  this  experience  I  cannot  place  much  reliance 
on  the  security  of  any  definition ;  but  for  the  sake  of  atten- 
tive readers,  I  have  stated  what  position  Philosophy  holds 

*  HsoxL :  Oaehiehte  der  PhUotapkief  I  72.    Compare  also  Hamilton  :  Mcta- 
pkyiies,  L  6S. 
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in  relation  to  Theology  and  Science ;  and  to  avoid  equi- 
Toqne  I  shall  use  the  words  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  or 
Ontology,  and  sometimes  simply  Metaphysics,  to  designate 
inqniries  on  the  Subjective  Method  into  the  nature  of  things 
lying  outside  humw  experience  and  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
perience. 

§  9.  Unhappily  there  is  no  unifomuty  even  in  the  use 
of  the  term  Metaphysics.      Sometimes  it  means  Ontology. 
Sometimes  it  means  Psychology.     Sometimes  it  means  the 
highest  generalities  of  Physics.    The  first  of  these  inquiries 
I  hold  to  be  utterly  futile,  hopelessly  beyond  human  ken. 
But  the  second  and  third  are  legitimate  inquiries,  which 
take  their  place  in  human  knowledge  whenever  they  are 
pursued  on  the  Objective  Method,  and  only  deserve  reproof 
vhen  pursued  on  the  Subjective  Method,  upon  which  all 
problems  are  insoluble.     As  I  have  shown  at  some  length 
elsewhere,*  all  problems  are  legitimate  which  admit  Yerifi-' 
cation  of  their  premises  and  conclusions;  and  no  Verifica- 
tion is  possible  except  on  the  Objective  Method. 

§  10.  In  the  arrangement  of  Aristotle's  treatises,  those 
which  succeeded  the  Physics  were  called  rh  fiera  rh  (}>va'uca 
fiipkla — indicating  that  they  were  to  be  studied  after  the 
Physics,  either  because  their  topics  were  evolved  from 
physical  inquiries,  or  because  their  topics  were  beyond 
physical  inquiry.  The  equivoque  still  continues.  Meta- 
physics may  concern  itself  with  the  last  conclusions  of 
Physics,  dealing  with  these  results  as  its  elements ;  or  it 
may  concern  itself  with  inquiries  beyond  the  region  of 
Experience,  entirely  removed  from  Verification,  transcending 
Sense,  and  drawing  its  data  from  another  source.  Obviously, 
in  proportion  as  it  seeks  its  elements  in  the  relations  of 
sensible  phenomena  it  forms  one  branch  of  legitimate  in- 
quiry, and  the  only  question  then  is  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
Method  it  employs.  In  proportion  as  it  seeks  its  elements 
in  the  relations  of  supersensible  phenomena  it  separates 
itself  from  Experience,  ceases  to  be  amenable  to  the  ordinary 

*  Ari$toile,  chap.  iv. 
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canons  of  Eesearch,  and  grounds  its  existence  on  the  posses- 
sion of  a  peculiar  criterion — a  direct  and  immediate  know- 
ledge of  the  Absolute. 

The  confusion  of  these  two  distinct  conceptions  is  very 
common,  and  is  the  source  of  much  perplexity.  Those  who 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  may  admit 
without  inconsistency  many  principles  which  are  metaphy- 
sical in  the  sense  of  transcending  Experience  in  their  gene- 
rality, although  founded  on  Experience  and  conformable 
with  it :  such,  for  example,  are  causality  and  inertia.  There 
is  a  large  admixture  of  such  Metaphysics,  in  all  philoso- 
phical Physics;  and  in  this  sense  we  may  call  Metaphysics 
the  prima  philosaphia.  But  Experience  is  here  the  source 
and  pattern:  the  Objective  Method  with  its  rigorous  tests 
of  Verification  rules  as  absolutely  here  as  in  eveiy  other 
department  of  positive  inquiry.  The  Unknown  is  only  a 
prolongation  of  the  Known,  and  is  trusted  only  so  far  as  it 
is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Known.  The  Invisible 
is  but  the  generalisation  of  the  Visible.  y 

Those  who  hold  that,  over  and  above  the  conceptions 
furnished  through  Experience,  the  mind  brings  with  it 
certain  conceptions  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  Ex- 
perience,— who  hold  that,  over  and  above  our  relative  know- 
ledge, we  have  absolute  knowledge, — reverse  this  procedure 
from  the  Known  and  Visible  to  the  Unknown  and  Invisible ; 
and  starting  from  what  their  rivals  declare  to  be  not  simply 
the  Unknown  but  the  Unknowable,  they  deduce  from  it 
certain  conclusions  which  they  present  as  ontological  truths 
capable  of  guiding  us  in  discovering  the  relations  of  pheno- 
mena. Let  Descartes  be  heard  on  this  point: — ^Terspicuum 
est  optimam  philosophandi  viam  nos  sequuturos,  si  ex  ipsius 
Dei  cognitione,  rerum  ab  eo  creatarum  explicationem  dedu- 
cere  conemur,  ut  ita  scientiam  perfectissimam,  quae  est 
effectuum,  per  causas  acquiramus/*  The  fallacy  lies  in 
concluding  that  because,  in  Mathematics  and  all  deductive 
operations,  we  unfold  the  particulars  contained  implicitly  in 

.  *  Descabtes  :  Princip.  Philot,  il  §  22. 
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the  generalities,  we  shotild  therefore  always  seek  particulars 
in  this  way.    But  the  procedure  is  only  justifiable  when  the 
generalities  are  proved  to  be  indisputably  true,  and  when 
the  particulars  deduced  are  shown    by  Verification  to  be 
reaUy  as  well  as  verbally  contained  in  them.      Now,  what 
are  the  chief  objects  of  absolute  knowledge,  the  generalities 
from  which  ontologists   deduce?    They  are  God,  Freedom, 
Immortality,  Cause,  Existence:   the  noumena  of  which  all 
the  manifold  experiences  are  phenomena.*    That  it  is  pos- 
sible to   infer    these  no  one    denies;    but    their  value  as 
inferences   opens  an  interminable  discussion.     The  ontolo- 
gists claim  to  knaiv  them  directly,  immediately,  certainly. 
Their  opponents   affirm — ^and  endeavour  psychologically  to 
prove — that    such    knowledge    is    impossible,    and    that,  if 
possible,  it  would  be  infertile,  because  incapable  of  being 
applied  to  the  problems  of  phenomena  except  through  Ex- 
perience; infertile,  because  it  can  only  be  a  comparison  of 
ideas   with    ideas,    never    of    ideas  with    facts;   and    thus 
stumbles    over  the   old   sceptical  objection — rk  Kpivet  rov 
vyieiviv ;     Suppose,  for  example,  that    antecedently  to  all 
Experience  we  know  the  general  law  of  Causality,  it  is  only 
through  Experience  we  can    enrich    this  knowledge.     We 
may  know  that  every  efiect  has  a  cause ;  this  knowledge  we 
may  have  brought  with  us  into  our  phenomenal  life;  but 
what  concerns  us  is,   to  know  the  particular  cause  of  each 
particular  efiect,  and  if  we  can  ascertain  that,  the  general 
axiom  may  be  disregarded ;  if  we  cannot  ascertain  that,  the 
general  axiom  is  powerless. 

§  11.  The  valid  objection  against  Metaphysics  is  not  so 
much  against  the  subjects  of  inquiry  as  against  the  Method 
of  inquiry ;  if  the  Method  were  legitimate  its  results  would 
be  legitimated.  I  shall  consider  this  Method  by-and-by ; 
for  the  present  I  invoke  the  unequivocal  verdict  of  History, 
which  pronounces  it  to  be  the  prolonged  impotence  of  two 
thousand  years ;  all  its  results  are  as  shifting  as  the  visionary 

•  fffTiP  frurHjfirj  ris  1j  Oewpeirb  6p  y  61'  Kal  t4  To&rtp  inripxovra  Ka0*  airrd, — AliIS- 
TOTLE :  Met,  iiL  1. 
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phantoms  of  reverie.  When  we  are  awake,  says  Aristotle, 
we  have  a  worid  in  common ;  when  we  dream,  each  has  his 
own.  Kant  aptlj  applies  this  to  metaphysicians, '  when  we 
find  a  variety  of  men  having  various  worlds,  we  may  conclude 
them  to  he  dreaming.'  It  is  because  the  majority  of  think- 
ing men  have  been  convinced  that  inquiries  conducted  on 
the  Metaphysical  Method  are  but  as  dreams,  that  they  have 
everywhere  in  Europe  fallen  into  discredit  Once  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  greatest  intellects,  and  still  forming  an  im- 
portant element  of  liberal  culture,  the  present  decadence  of 
Metaphysics  is  attested  no  less  by  the  complaints  of  its  few 
followers  than  by  the  thronging  ranks  of  its  opponents.  Few 
now  believe  in  its  large  promises;  still  fewer  devote  to  it 
that  passionate  patience  which  is  devoted  by  thousands  to 
Science.  Every  day  the  conviction  gains  strength,  that 
Metaphysics  is  condemned,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  Method, 
to  wander  for  ever  in  one  tortuous  labyrinth,  within  whose 
circumscribed  and  winding  spaces  weary  seekers  are  con- 
tinually finding  themselves  in  the  trodden  tracks  of  pre* 
decessors  who  could  find  no  exit 

Metaphysical  Philosophy  has  been  ever  in  movement,  but 
tlie  movement  has  been  circular;  and  this  fact  is  thrown 
into  stronger  relief  by  contrast  with  the  linear  progress  of 
Science.  Instead  of  perpetually  finding  itself,  after  years  of 
gigantic  endeavour,  returned  to  the  precise  spot  from  which 
it  started,  Science  finds  itself,  year  by  year,  and  almost  day 
by  day,  advancing  step  by  step,  each  accumulation  of  power 
adding  to  the  momentum  of  its  progress ;  each  evolution, 
like  the  evolutions  of  organic  development,  bringing  with  it 
a  new  functional  superiority,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  the 
agent  of  higher  developments.  Not  a  fact  is  discovered 
but  has  its  bearing  on  the  whole  body  of  doctrine;  not  a 
mechanical  improvement  in  the  construction  of  instruments 
but  opens  fresh  sources  of  discoveiy.  Onward,  and  for  ever 
onward,  mightier  and  for  ever  mightier,  rolls  this  wondrous 
tide  of  discovery.  While  the  first  principles  of  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  are  to  this  day  as  much  a  matter  of  dispute  as 
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In  the  early  days  of  speculation  all  Phflosopby  was  essen- 
tially metaphysical,  becaose  Science  had  not  emerged  from 
Common  Knowledge  to  claim  theoretical  jurisdiction.  The 
particular  sciences  then  cultivated,  no  less  than  the  higher 
generalities  on  life,  Destiny,  and  the  UniYerse,  were  studied 
on  one  and  the  same  Method ;  but  in  the  course  of  evolution 
a  second  Method  grew  up,  at  first  timidly  and  unconsciously, 
-gradually  enlarging  its  bounds  as  it  enlarged  its  powers,  and 
at  last  separating  itself  into  open  antagonism  with  its  parent 
and  rivaL  The  child  then  destroyed  his  parent;  as  the 
mythic  Zeus,  calling  the  Titans  to  his  aid,  destroyed  Saturn 
and  usurped  his  throne.  The  Titans  of  the  new  Method 
were  Observation  and  Experiment. 

There  are  many  who  deplore  the  encroachment  of  Science, 
fondly  imagining  that  Metaphysical  Philosophy  would  re- 
spond better  to  the  higher  wants  of  man.  This  regret  is 
partly  unreasoning  sentiment,  partly  ignorance  of  the  limi- 
tations of  human  faculty.  Even  among  those  who  admit 
that  Ontology  is  an  impossible  attempt,  there  are  many  who 
think  it  should  be  persevered  in,  because  of  the  *  lofty  views ' 
it  is  supposed  to  open  to  us.  This  is  as  if  a  man  desirous  of 
going  to  America  should  insist  on  walking  there,  because 
journeys  on  foot  are  more  poetical  than  journeys  by  steam ; 
in  vain  is  he  shown  the  impossibility  of  crossing  the  Atlantic 
on  foot;  he  admits  that  grovelling  fact,  but  his  lofty  soul 
has  visions  of  some  overland  route  by  which  he  hopes  to 
pass.  He  dies  without  reaching  America;  but  to  the  last 
gasp  he  maintains  that  he  has  discovered  the  route  on  which 
others  may  reach  it. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  lofty  views  claimed  as  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  Metaphysics.  Ignorant  indeed  must 
be  the  man  who  nowadays  is  unacquainted  with  the  grandeur 
and  sweep  of  scientific  speculation  in  Astronomy  and  Geology, 
or  who  has  never  been  thrilled  by  the  revelations  of  the 
telescope  and  microscope.  The  heights  and  depths  of  man's 
nature,  the  heights  to  which  he  aspires,  the  depths  into 
which  ho  searches,  and  the  grander  generalities    on  life, 
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Destiny  and  the  Universe,  find  as  eminent  a  place  in  Science 
as  in  Metaphysics.  And  even  were  we  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  lofty  views  were  excluded  from  Science,  the 
earnest  mind  would  surely  barter  such  loftiness  for  Truth? 
Our  struggle,  our  passion,  our  hope,  is  for  Truth,  not  for  lofti- 
ness; for  sincerity,  not  for  pretence.  If  we  cannot  reach 
certain  heights,  let  us  acknowledge  them  to  be  inaccessible, 
and  not  deceive  ourselves  and  others  by  phrases  which 
pretend  that  these  heights  are  accessible,  Bentham  warns 
us  against  'question-begging  epithets;'  and  one  of  these 
is  the  epithet  'lofty,'  with  which  Metaphysical  Philosophy 
allures  the  unwary  student.  As  a  specimen  of  the  sentiment 
so  inappropriately  dragged  in  to  decide  questions  not  of 
sentiment  but  of  truth,  consider  the  following  passage 
delivered  from  the  professorial  chair  to  students  whose 
opinions  were  to  be  formed : — 

'  A  spirit  of  most  misjudging  contempt  has  for  many  years 
become  fashionable  towards  the  metaphysical  contemplations 
of  the  elder  sages.  Alas!  I  cannot  understand  on  what 
principles.  Is  it,  then,  a  matter  to  be  exulted  in,  that  we 
have  at  length  discovered  that  our  faculties  are  only  formed 
for  earth  and  earthly  phenomena  ?  Are  we  to  rejoice  at  our 
own  limitations,  and  delight  that  we  can  be  cogently  demon- 
strated to  be  prisoners  of  sense  and  the  facts  of  sense  ?  In 
those  early  struggles  after  a  higher  and  more  perfect  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  forgetfulness  of  every  inferior  science 
through  the  very  ardour  of  the  pursuit,  there  is  at  least  a 
glorious,  an  irresistible  testimony  to  the  loftier  destinies  of 
man ;  and  it  might  almost  be  pronounced  that  in  such  a  view, 
their  very  errors  evidence  a  truth  higher  than  all  our  dis- 
coveries can  disclose !  When  Lord  Bacon,  with  his  clear  and 
powerful  reasonings,  led  our  thinkers  from  these  ancient 
regions  of  thought  (then  newly  opened  to  the  modem  world) 
to  the  humbler  but  more  varied  and  extensive  department  of 
inductive  inquiry,  I  represent  to  myself  that  angel-guide,  all 
light  and  grace,  who  is  pictured  by  our  great  poet  as  slowly 
conducting  the  first  of  our  race  from  Paradise,  to  leave  him 
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in  a  world,  vast,  indeed,  and  varied,  but  where  thorns  and 
thistles  abounded,  and  food  —  often  uncertain  and  often 
perilous — ^was  to  be  gained  only  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow 
and  in  the  downcast  attitude  of  servile  toiL'  * 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader's  understanding  to 
answer  the  several  absurdities  and  'question-begging'  posi- 
tions of  this  passage,  which,  however,  is  typical  of  much  that 
may  be  read  in  many  writers.  Contempt  for  the  speculations 
of  the  elder  sages,  or  indeed  of  modems,  is  a  feeling  we 
should  be  slow  to  acknowledge,  whatever  estimate  we  formed 
of  their  truth.  If  my  polemical  tone  against  a  Method  I 
believe  to  be  not  only  hopeless  but  nowadays  pernicious  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  warrant  such  an  accusation,  let  me,  on 
personal  no  less  than  philosophic  grounds,  rebut  it  here.  The 
memory  of  long  laborious  study,  ever  baffled,  ever  renewed, 
would  alone  suffice  to  create  sympathy  and  respect  for  all 
earnest  seekers;  and  if  this  feeling  were  not  present,  the 
Positive  Philosophy  would  suffice,  pointing  as  it  does  to  all 
the  great  metaphysicians  as  necessary  precursors,  without 
whose  labours  Science  would  never  have  existed.  It  is  not 
because  the  noble  pioneers  have  perished  in  the  trenches, 
that  their  renown  should  fade.  If  we  make  a  bridge  of 
their  dead  bodies,  we  should  raise  a  monument  to  their 
devotion. 

*  Archer  Butler  :  Lecturu  on  the  Bist,  of  Ancient  PhUoeophy,  ii  109. 
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§  12.  A  Spanish  metaphysician  truly  says  that  the  question 
of  Method  rules,  and  in  one  sense  comprehends,  aU  philoso- 
phical questions,  being  indeed  Philosophy  in  action.*  As 
Method  is  a  path  on  which  Truth  is  sought,  we  must  first 
come  to  some  agreement  respecting  the  object  of  search. 

The  question,  What  is  Truth  ?  has  been  variously  answered ; 
but  instead  of  pausing  here  to  consider  the  answers,  I  will 
propose  one  which  is  sufficiently  catholic  to  be  accepted  by 
all  schoob : — 

Truth  is  the  correspondence  between  the  order  of 
ideas  and  the  order  of  phenomena,  so  that  the  one 
becomes  a  reflection  of  the  other — the  movement  of 
Thought  following  the  movement  of  Things. 

The  correspondence  can  never  be  absolute :  it  must,  from 
the  very  structure  of  the  mind,  be  relative ;  but  this  relative 
accuracy  suffices  when  it  enables  us  to  foresee  with  certainty 
the  changes  which  will  arise  in  the  external  order  under 
given  conditions.  When  the  order  in  our  ideas  respecting 
tailing  bodies  sufficiently  corresponds  with  the  order  of  the 
phenomena  themselves  to  enable  us  to  express  the  Law  with 
precision,  and  foresee  its  results  with  certainty,  we  have  in 
that  Law  a  truth  of  the  only  kind  attainable  by  us. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  used  the  phrases  '  order 
in  ideas'  and  'movement  of  thought'  instead  of  adopting 
the  ordinary  formula  4deas  conformable  with  objects.'     If 

*  KiETO  Skrbano  :  Botquefo  de  la  Oieneia  Viviente,  Madrid,  1867.  Parte 
fiimra,  p.  81.  'La  cuestion de  m^todo domina y  comprende  hasta cierto punto 
todas  las  caestiones  filoedficas.  Efectiyamente  el  mStodo  filos(5fico  es  la  filoBofla 
Buana  en  acdon,  la  coal  aparece  ya  tal  cual  es  desde  los  primeros  pasos,  y  no 
pnede  desmentirse  en  lo  sucesiYO.' 

VOL.  L  C 
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Truth  is  the  conformity  of  ideas  with  objects,  Truth  is  a 
chimera,  or  Idealism  is  irresistible.  *  La  notion  de  v^ritS  im- 
plique  une  contradiction,'  says  Delboeul  *  Par  definition,  une 
idde  n'est  vraie  qu'i  la  condition  d'etre  conforme,  ad^uate  k 
son  objet.  Mais,  par  essence,  une  id^e  est  n^cessairement 
difiKrente  d'un  objet.  Comment  done  puis-je  parler  d*une 
Equation  entre  Tid^e  et  son  objet  ? '  ♦  The  old  sceptical 
arguments  are  unanswerable  on  this  ground.  We  need  not, 
however,  rush  into  Idealism  by  affirming  the  identity  of  ideas 
and  their  objects ;  we  need  simply  give  up  all  pretension  to 
absolute  knowledge,  and  rest  contented  with  relative  know- 
ledge, which  permits  of  our  adjusting  our  actions  to  the 
external  order.  Indeed  the  ultimate  aim  of  knowledge  is 
adaptation;  and  when  the  adaptation  is  precise  we  call  it 
Truth.  What  bodies  are  in  themselves,  what  falling  is  in 
itself,  need  not  concern  us ;  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
relations  in  which  bodies  and  their  movements  stand  to  our 
senses.  If  in  attempting  to  comprehend  these  relations  we 
succeed  in  so  arranging  our  ideas  that  their  order  corresponds 
with  the  order  of  phenomena  (as  when  we  think  of  falling 
bodies  having  a  velocity  proportional  to  the  time),  that  ar- 
rangement is  Truth ;  but  if,  instead  of  the  movement  of 
Thought  being  controlled  by  the  movement  of  Things,  our 
ideas  are  arranged  in  an  order  which  does  not  correspond 
with  the  order  of  phenomena  (as  when  we  think  of  the 
velocity  being  proportional  to  the  space  fallen  through), 
that  is  error.  And  this  discloses  the  imperfection  of  the 
many  definitions  of  Truth  which  regard  it  as  *  conformity 
among  ideas.'  The  conception  of  velocity  proportional  to 
space  is  a  conception  which  would  have  nothing  against  it 
were  it  not  opposed  to  the  facts.  As  a  pure  deduction  it  is 
inevitable ;  a  movement  of  Thought  determined  by  some  pre- 
existing thought  necessarily  takes  that  course ;  but  a  move- 
ment of  Thought  determined  by  that  of  Things,  following 
step  by  step  the  succession  of  phenomena,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion of  velocity  proportional  to  the  time.  Velocity  is  not 
a  function  of  Space  but  of  Time. 

*  Delbgbuf  :  EsttU  de  Logique  icientifigue,  p.  85. 
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§  13.  To  attain  this  correspondence  between  the  internal 
and  external  orders  is  the  object  of  Search ;  and  the  Methods 
of  Search  are  two : — 

a.  The  Objective  Method  which  moulds  its  conceptions  on 
realities  by  closely  following  the  movements  of  the  objects 
as  they  severally  present  themselves  to  Sense,  so  that  the 
movements  of  Thought  may  synchronise  with  the  move- 
ments of  Things. 
fi.  The  Subjective  Method  which  moulds  realities  on  its 
conceptions,  endeavouring  to  discern  the  order  of  Things, 
not  by  step  by  step  adjustments  of  the  order  of  ideas  to  it, 
but  by  the  anticipatory  rush  of  Thought,  the  direction  of 
which  is  determined  by  Thoughts  and  not  corUrolled  by 
Objects. 

Observation  of  objects  presented  to  the  mind  must  be 
succeeded    by    conjecture    respecting    the    connecting,    but 
imobserved,  links.     The  successive    stages  of   inquiry  are 
from  Observation  to    Conjecture,  and    from  Conjecture  to 
Verification.     The  Subjective  Method  stops  at  the  second 
stage.    The  Objective  Method  passes  on  to  the  third  stage. 
Thus  while  the  first  characterises  our  spontaneous  tendency , 
and  is  seen  m  full  vigour  in  all  the  early  forms  of  speculation, 
the  second  characterises  our  reflective  tendency,  and  is  the 
source  of  positive  knowledge.    The  Objective  Method  thus 
absorbs  what  is  excellent   in    the    Subjective  Method,  as 
Science  takes  up  into  itself  whatever  Metaphysics  can  esta- 
blish, rejecting  what  is  irrelevant  and  completing  what  is 
incomplete.    Both  physicist  and  metaphysicist  employ  Ob- 
servation and  Conjecture;  but  the  physicist,  if  true  to  the 
Objective  Method,  is  careful  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations  and  conjectures,  submitting  the  order  of  his 
ideas  to  the  order  of  phenomena ;  whereas  the  metaphysicist, 
obeying  the  subjective  impulse,  is  careless  of  Verification, 
and  is  quite  ready  to  rely  on  data  and  conclusions  which  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  Verification.    The  one  freely  employs 
Hypothesis  under  the  rigorous  condition  of  never  relying 
on  a  conjecture  as  a  fact,  never  assuming  that  a  harmony 
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in  his  conceptions  must  necessarily  imply  a  corresponding 
arrangement  in  phenomena;  the  other  employs  Hypothesis 
under  the  single  condition  of  not  thereby  introducing  a 
logical  discord.  In  the  one  case  the  'anticipatory  rush  of 
thought'  is  controlled  by  the  confrontation  of  ideas  with 
objects.  In  the  other  case  the  rush  of  thought  is  controlled 
only  by  the  confrontation  of  ideas  with  ideas.  Briefly,  then, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Objective  Method  seeks  truth  in  the 
relations  of  objects ;  whereas  the  Subjective  Method  seeks  it 
in  the  relations  of  ideas. 

§  14  Philosophers  expound  the  objective  and  subjective 
elements  of  which  Knowledge  is  composed,  as  the  material 
BJid  formal  elements.  Things  furnish  the  materials.  Thought 
furnishes  the  forms.  Objects  stimulate  the  activity  of  the 
Mind;  the  Laws  of  mental  action  determine  the  result,  in 
the  forms  of  percepts,  concepts,  and  judgments.  But  philo- 
sophers continually  overlook  the  important  consideration 
that  the  Mind,  besides  its  laws  which  determine  the  forms 
of  the  material  given  by  objects,  has  also  a  movement  of  its 
own;  and  this  movement  is  determined  fromr  within,  by 
.some  pre-existing  movement,  just  as  it  may  be  determined 
from  without,  by  the  stimulus  of  objects.  It  is  Ihis  subjective 
current  which,  disturbing  the  clear  reflection  of  the  objective 
order,  is  the  main  source  of  error.  It  determines  those 
concepts  and  judgments  which  have  no  corresponding  objects : 
hallucinations,  reveries,  dreams,  hypotheses,  figments.  This 
being  so,  we  cannot  accept  the  notion  adopted  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  from  Twesten,  that  '  the  condition  of  error  is  not 
the  activity  of  intelligence  but  its  inactivity.'  On  the  con- 
trary we  must  assign  error  to  the  activity  of  intelligence 
when  it  follows  its  own  impulses  in  lieu  of  receiving  the 
direction  from  objects.  '  What  is  actually  thought,'  according 
to  Twesten  and  his  follower,  'cannot  but  be  correctly 
thought.  Error  first  commences  when  thinking  is  remitted, 
and  can  in  fact  only  gain  admission  in  virtue  of  the  truth 
which  it  contains ;— every  error  is  a  perverted  truth.'  ♦  This 
seems  to  me  so  glaringly  in  opposition  to  all  rational  inter- 

*  Hamilton  :  Logie^  L  77. 
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pretation  that  I  must  conclude  it  to  mean  something  very- 
different  from  what  it  says.  Hamilton's  comment  only  makes 
the  matter  worse. 

§  15.  That  the  source  of  Error  is  the  svhjective  current  deter- 
mining  the  direction  of  the  thonghts,  is  easily  shown.  Error 
arises  in  the  substitution  of  Inference  for  Presentation.  No 
eiTor  can  possibly  arise  in  Sensation  itself,  but  solely  in  the 
movements  of  thought  which  are  prompted  by  the  sensation. 
The  immense  activity  of  this  subjective  current,  the  large  in- 
terfusion of  Inference  in  the  simplest  acts  of  Perception,  has 
long  been  recognised ;  and,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  what  is 
called  a  'fact'  and  held  to  be  indisputable  because  it  is  a 
'fact,'  is  in  reality  a  bundle  of  inferences,  some  or  all  of 
which  may  be  false,  tied  together  by  sensations,  whiclf  must 
be  true.  Take  a  case  so  simple  as  the  sight  of  an  apple  on 
the  table.  All  that  is  here  directly  certified  by  consciousness 
is  the  sensation  of  a  coloured  surface;  with  this  are  linked 
certain  ideas  of  roundness,  finnness,  sweetness,  and  fragrance, 
which  were  once  sensations,  and  are  now  recalled  by  this  of 
colour ;  and  the  whole  group  of  actual  and  inferred  sensations 
clusters  into  the  fact  which  is  expressed  in  '  there  is  an 
apple.'  Yet  any  one  of  these  inferences  may  be  erroneous. 
The  coloured  object  may  be  the  imitation  of  an  apple  in 
wood  or  stone;  the  inferences  of  roundness  and  solidity 
would  then  be  correct,  those  of  sweetness  and  fragrance 
erroneous;  the  statement  of  fact  would  be  false.  Or  the 
object  seen  may  be  another  kind  of  fruit,  resembling  an 
apple,  yet  in  important  particulars  differing  from  it.  Or  the 
object  may  not  exist,  and  our  perception  may  be  an  halluci- 
nation. Thus  a  case  seemingly  so  simple  may  furnish  us 
with  the  evidence  that  Facts  express  our  conception  of  the 
order  in  external  things,  and  not  the  unadulterated  order 
itself.  Should  the  accuracy  of  any  particular  fact  happen  to 
be  of  importance — and  in  Science  all  facts  are  important — 
we  must  verify  it,  before  accepting  it.  How  is  it  verified? 
By  submitting  each  of  its  constituent  inferences  to  the  primordicU 
test  of  Consciotisness.  The  test  with  regard  to  objects  within 
range  of  sense  is  obviously  the  reduction  of  Inference  to 
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SensatioiL  The  test  with  regard  to  axioms,  or  general 
principles  transcending  sense,  is  conformitj  with  the  laws  of 
thought ;  when  we  have  thus  verified  a  fact  we  have  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  certitude. 

The  mental  vision  by  which  in  Perception  we  see  the 
unapparent  details — i.e.  by  which  sensations  formerly  co- 
existing with  the  one  now  afifecting  us  are  reinstated  under 
the  form  of  ideas,  which  represent  the  objects — ^is  a  process 
closely  allied  to  Eatiocination,  which  also  presents  an  ideal 
series  such  as,  if  the  objects  were  before  us,  would  be  a  series 
of  sensations,  or  perceptions.  A  chain  of  reasoning  is  a 
chain  of  inferences,  which  are  ideal  presentations  of  the 
details  now  unapparent  to  sense.  Could  we  realise  all  the 
links  in  this  chain,  by  placing  the  objects  in  their  actual 
order  as  a  visible  series,  the  chain  of  reasoning  would  be  a 
succession  of  perceptions,  and  would  cease  to  be  called 
reasoning.  The  path  of  the  planets  is  seen  by  reason  to  be 
an  ellipse ;  it  would  be  perceived  as  a  fact  if  we  were  in  a 
proper  position,  and  endowed  with  the  requisite  instruments 
to  enable  us  to  follow  the  planet  in  its  course,  disregarding 
the  irregularities  of  perturbation*  Not  having  this  advan- 
tage, we  infer  the  unapparent  points  in  its  course,  from 
those  which  are  apparent.  We  see  them  mentally.  In  like 
manner,  suppose  a  human  body  is  discovered  under  condi- 
tions which  suggest  that  it  has  been  burned,  but  without 
sufficient  indication  of  the  cause,  i,e,  the  facts  antecedent  to 
the  burning.  Some  one  suggests  that  these  unapparent  facts 
are  those  of  Spontaneous  Combustion*  Our  greater  fami- 
liarity with  the  facts  of  combustion  in  general,  and  with  the 
facts  of  the  animal  organism,  enables  us  to  see  that  this  ex- 
planation is  absurd ;  we  mentally  range  the  supposed  objects 
before  us,  and  see  that  suck  an  order  of  co-existences  and 
successions  is  in  contradiction  to  all  experience ;  we  cannot 
see  what  the  actual  order  was,  but  see  clearly  that  it  was 
not  tluxi. 

Correct  reasoning  is  the  ideal  assemblage  of  objects  in 
their  true  relations  of  co-existence  and  succession.    It  is  see- 
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ing  with  the  mind's  eye.  Bad  reasoning  results  from  over- 
looking either  some  of  the  objects,  or  their  relations;  some 
links  are  dropped,  and  the  gap  is  filled  up  from  another 
series.  Thus  the  traveller  sees  a  highwayman,  where  there 
is  truly  no  more  than  a  sign-post  in  the  twilight;  and  a 
philosopher,  in  the  twilight  of  knowledge,  sees  a  pestilence 
f or^hadowed  by  an  eclipse. 

These  considerations  may  elucidate  the  real  meaning  to  be 
assigned  to  Facts  which  are  sometimes  taken  to  express  the 
order  of  external  things,  and  sometimes  our  conception  of 
that  order — our  description  of  it;  just  as  sound  means  both 
the  vibrations  of  the  air,  and  our  sensation  from  them.  There 
is  a  general  tendency  to  use  the  word  Fact  for  a  final  truth. 
*  This  is  a  fact  not  a  theory '  means, '  this  is  an  indisputable 
truth,  not  a  disputable  view  of  the  truth.'  But  if,  as  we 
have  seen.  Facts  are  inextricably  mingled  with  Inferences, 
and  if  both  Perception  and  Reasoning  are  processes  of  mental 
visum  reinstating  unapparent  details,  and  liable  to  error  in 
the  inferences,  it  is  clear  that  the  radical  antithesis  is  not 
between  Fact  and  Theory,  but  between  verified  and  unverified 
Inferences, 

The  antithesis  between  Fact  and  Theory  is  untenable,  for 
the  same  statement  may  be  either  a  fact  or  a  theory,  without 
any  change  in  its  evidence.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  earth  is 
globular.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  globe  is  an  oblate  spheroid. 
It  is  a  fact  that  its  orbit  is  elliptical.  Ko  one  doubts  that 
these  are  facts,  no  one  doubts  that  they  are  theories.  Shall 
we  say  that  they  were  theories  until  they  were  verified,  when 
they  became  facts?  This  will  not  extricate  us;  since  all 
facts  require  verification  before  they  are  admitted  as  truths; 
up  to  that  point  they  are  not  less  inferential  than  theories. 

I  see  an  apple  now  falling,  and  I  see  an  apple  which  has 
fallen.  These  are  two  facts  which  ordinary  language  will 
not  suffer  us  to  call  theories.  Now  consider  two  theories 
which  ordinary  language  suffers  us  to  call  facts:  namely, 
that  all  apples  when  unsupported  will  fall,  and  that  the  spaces 
fallen  through  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  times.    These 
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are  two  theories  of  extreme  generality,  which  are  far  more 
indisputable  than  the  facts  we  have  contrasted  them  with. 
They  carry  such  certainty  that  no  mind  having  the  requisite 
preparation  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  assenting  to  them. 
They  are  inferences  which  are  necessities;  whereas  the 
inferences  involved  in  the  facts  before  named  may  very  easily 
be  erroneous.  The  falling  object  may  not  be  an  apple ;  the 
apple  found  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  may  not  have  fallen,  but 
have  been  plucked  and  placed  ther&  Thus  doubt  is  permis- 
sible ;  and  if  the  facts  carried  any  importance  we  should  be 
bound  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  our  inferences.  No  doubt  is 
permissible  in  respect  to  the  two  theories,  because  the 
inferences  on  which  they  rest  have  already  been  rigorously 
verified.  They  carry  none  of  those  possibilities  of  error 
which  we  know  may  be  carried  by  individual  experiences ; 
all  such  possibilities  have  been  eliminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  general  truth.  Should  any  individual  experience 
seem  in  contradiction  with  a  thoroughly  verified  theory, 
should  a  hundred  individual  experiences  contradict  it,  our 
confidence  would  sufifer  no  disturbance;  we  should  at  once 
assign  them  to  the  interference  of  some  condition  not  inclvded 
in  the  formula.  That  condition  might  be  wholly  undiscover- 
able,  but  we  should  be  certain  that  the  laws  of  nature  were 
invariable;  and  our  experience  of  disturbing  influences  is 
sufficiently  extensive  to  invoke  them  in  every  apparent 
exception  to  a  law.  If  it  happened  that  two  magnets  placed 
side  by  side  impressed  on  a  particle  of  iron  a  velocity  greater, 
or  less,  than  the  sum  of  the  velocity  due  to  each  magnet 
acting  separately,  and  if  this  were  to  occur  a  thousand  times, 
we  should  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  law  that  the  velocity  is 
proportional  to  the  force,  but  should  attribute  this  exception 
to  some  exceptional  condition,  such  as  the  influence  of  one 
magnet  on  the  other.  The  reason  is  simple:  the  law  has 
been  rigorously  verified;  the  absence  of  any  exceptional 
condition  has  not  been  verified,  whereas  the  presence  of  such 
a  condition  is  suggested  by  manifold  experiences  in  analo- 
gous cases. 
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Failing  thus  to  discover  any  valid  antithesis  between  Fact 
and  Theory,  we  must  look  upon  the  ordinary  distinction  as 
simply  verbal.  Shall  we  express  it  by  the  terms  Description 
and  Explanation,  implying  that  a  Fact  describes  the  order  of 
phenomena,  and  a  Theory  interprets  that  order  ?  For  many 
pnrpoees  this  would  suffice.  Yet  on  examination  we  shaU 
find  that  an  Explanation  is  only  a  fuller  Description :  more 
details  are  introduced,  greater  precision  is  given,  the  links 
in  the  chain  which  are  unapparent  to  sense,  are  made 
apparent  to  reason ;  but  the  essential  mystery  is  untouched ; 
successions  are  enumerated,  but  causation  escapes.  Thus  in 
the  description  of  falling  bodies,  greater  fulness  and  pre- 
cision of  detail  are  given  when  the  unapparent  links  are 
added,  and  the  law  of  gravitation  is  introduced  as  the 
explanation.  In  like  manner  the  description  of  an  event, 
say  the  destruction  of  a  house  by  a  fire,  acquires  greater 
fulness  and  precision  of  detail  when  the  apparent  details  are 
completed  by  some  eye-witness  who  saw  the  fire  break  out, 
and  explains  it  by  this  enumeration  of  details.  In  each 
case  the  objects  are  ranged  in  their  order,  and  are  seen  thus ; 
but  in  each  case  many  objects  are  not  seen,  many  interme- 
diate links  are  overlooked,  or  are  imdiscoverable ;  and  the 
causal  nexus  is  for  ever  undiscoverable.  Thus  it  is  that 
explanations  are  descriptions,  and  descriptions  are  explana- 
tions, facts  are  theories,  and  theories  facts.  Science  is  the 
explanation  of  nature;  the  systematic  co-ordination  of  the 
facts  of  co-existence  and  succession. 

I  16.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  vindicated  the 
necessity  of  the  subjective  current,  and  its  dangers.  The 
weakness  of  the  Subjective  Method  is  its  impossibility  of 
applying  Verification ;  whereas  the  security  of  the  Objective 
Method  lies  in  its  vigilant  Verification.  In  both  the  mind 
has  to  supply  the  formal  elements ;  in  both  it  has  to  link 
together  sensations  by  inferences,  and  to  classify  objects 
according  to  inferred  relations.  But  the  Objective  Method 
simply  co-ordinates  the  materials  furnished  by  Experience; 
it  introduces  no  new  materials ;  or  if  it  admits  them,  it  does 
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SO  provisionally  and  hypotlietically ;  they  are  not  accepted  as 
real  objects  until  tlieir  reality  has  been  otherwise  established. 
Whereas  the  Subjective  Method  is  perpetually  overstepping 
the  limits  that  divide  the  material  from  the  formal;  its 
tendency  is  to  confound  concepts  with  percepts,  ideas  with 
objects,  conjectures  with  realities.  It  commits  the  fault  of 
drawing  material  from  the  Subject,  instead  of  drawing  only 
form.  It  takes  up  an  inference  and  treats  it  as  a  fact,  and 
thus  gives  its  own  fictions  the  character  of  reality.  Because 
it  cannot  apply  Verification  it  assumes  that  the  order  of 
ideas  must  correspond  with  the  external  order  if  no  disorder 
(contradiction)  be  displayed.  Hencfe  it  is  that  metaphysical 
conclusions  are  sometimes  so  audaciously  at  variance  with 
what  is  known  of  the  external  order .♦ 

§  17.  The  Objective  Method  is  incapable  of  reaching  any 
results  without  the  large  employment  of  Inference,  the  sue* 
cessive  steps  of  discovery  being  Observation,  Hypothesis, 
and  Verification.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Subjective 
Method,  not  by  its  aim,  which  is  in  both  that  of  co-ordinat- 
ing the  relations  of  objects,  but  by  its  principle  of  seeking 
the  relations  in  the  order  of  the  objects  themselves,  instead 
of  in  the  order  of  our  ideas  :  submitting  therefore  every 
Inference  to  the  control  of  Verification,  and  refusing  to 
accept  a  conjecture  as  a  fact  until  it  has  been  tested  by 
confrontation  with  the  external  order.  The  cardinal  dis- 
tinction between  Metaphysics  and  Science  lies  in  Method, 
not  in  the  nature  of  their  topics;  and  the  proof  of  this  is 
exemplified  in  the  fact  that  a  theory  may  be  transferred 
from  Metaphysics  to  Science  simply  by  the  addition  of  a 
verifiable  element;  or,  conversely,  may  be  transferred  from 
Science  to  Metaphysics  by  the  withdrawal  of  this  same 
verifiable  element.  Thus  the  law  of  gravitation  is  a  scientific 
theory;  but  if  we  withdraw  from  it  the  verifiable  formula 
'  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  and  directly  as  the 

*  Heqel,  for  instance,  bases  his  system  on  Contradiction.  So  far  from 
admitting  that  a  thing  cannot  be  the  contrary  of  that  which  it  is,  he  affirms,  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  *  everything  is  at  once  that  which  it  is  and  the 
contrary  of  that  which  it  is.' 
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mass,'  there  remains  only  the  occult  Attraction — which  is 
metaphysical  On  the  other  hand,  if  to  a  metaphysical 
theory  of  gravitation,  which  explains  the  phenomena  by 
Attraction  or  an  'inherent  virtue,'  we  add  the  verifiable 
formula  of  its  mode  of  action,  the  purely  subjective  concep- 
tion passes  at  once  into  the  objective  region,  and  a  scientific 
theory  results. 

§  18.  In  the  course  of  this  History  we  shall  be  incessantly 
witnessing  the  disastrous  efifects  of  transporting  the  formal 
elements  of  knowledge  into  the  region  of  material  elements — 
'realising  abstractions,'  as  it  is  called — and  deducing  con- 
dnsions  from    unverified   inferences  as  if   they  had   been 
verified.     We  shall  witness  the  efforts  of  philosophers  to 
interpret  the  external  order  by  the  internal  order,  animating 
Nature  with  human  tendencies,  interpreting  motors  by  ma- 
tiva.    Thus  because  we  derive  our  conceptions  of  Force  and 
Cause  from  our  own  efforts  and  volitions,  we  interpret  the 
changes  seen  without  us  by  the  changes  felt  within  us.    This 
is  the  source  of  the  Fetichism  of  children  and  savages ;  of 
the  Polytheism  of  early  nations;  and,  by  a  gradual  refine- 
ment in  abstraction,  of    the  Metaphysics  and   Physics  of 
philosophers.    Causes  are  first  personified;  next  raised  into 
Deities ;  then,  by  gradual  elimination  of  the  personal  quali- 
ties, transformed  into  Entities ;    and  finally  resolved  into 
Forces,  which  are  exponents  of  relations.      Thus  first  dis- 
appears   the  Will,  next    the    independent  existence  ;    and 
what   finally  remains  is  an    ahstrad  expression  of  the  oh- 
ftrved  order, 

§  19.  To  make  the  two  Methods  more  readily  appreciable 
hy  exhibiting  them  in  operation,  I  will  select  an  imaginary 
case  and  two  real  cases. 

From  a  country  where  clocks  are  unknown,  even  by  tradi- 
tion, two  travellers  arrive,  and  in  the  kitchen  of  the  cottage 
where  they  are  first  received  they  observe  with  astonishment 
an  eight-day  clock.  The  phenomena  it  presents  are  so  novel 
that  our  travellers  at  once  begin  attempting  an  explanation. 
Kow  all  explanation  consists  in  bringing  the  unknown  facts 
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under  certain  general  facts  already  known ;  only  by  finding 
what  the  unknown  is  like,  can  it  be  classed  and  known. 
In  the  present  case  the  new  phenomena  resemble  certain, 
phenomena  observed  in  animals.  Hence  the  first  rough 
approximation  to  an  explanation  is  the  conjecture  that  the 
clock  must  be  alive.  Suppose  one  of  the  travellers  to  be 
uncultivated,  and  still  in  the  fetichistic  stage,  he  will  at  once 
conclude  from  his  conjecture  that  the  clock  is  a  fetich,  and  is 
inhabited  by  a  good  or  evil  Spirit.  Let  us,  however,  suppose 
him  to  have  emerged  from  the  primitive  stage  of  intellectual 
development,  and  to  have  become  a  thoughtful  metaphysician. 
His  companion  we  will  suppose  to  have  been  trained  in 
Science  and  its  methods.  Both  start  from  the  spontaneous 
hypothesis  that  the  clock  is  alive,  this  being  the  conjecture 
which  most  naturally  ranges  the  new  phenomena  under 
known  phenomena.    Let  us  now  watch  their  procedure. 

Our  subjective  philosopher,  S,  not  aware  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  verifying  his  hypothesis,  proceeds  to  apply  it, 
and  to  deduce  explanations  of  the  dock-phenomena  from 
the  known  facts  of  animal  life.  The  ticking  resembles  the 
regular  sounds  of  breathing ;  the  beating  of  the  pendulum 
is  like  the  beating  of  the  heart ;  the  slow  movements  of  the 
hands,  are  they  not  movements  of  feelers  in  search  of  food  ? 
the  striking  of  the  hours,  are  they  not  cries  of  pain  or  expres- 
sions of  anger  ?  If  the  hours  are  struck  just  as  he  approaches 
the  clock  to  examine  it,  or  has  laid  hold  of  it,  the  coincidence 
easily  suggests  rage  or  terror  as  the  cause;  and  he  having 
once  formed  that  conception,  all  subsequent  experience  of  the 
clock  striking  when  he  is  at  a  distance  from  it,  or  when  no 
one  is  in  the  kitchen,  will  fail  to  shake  it,  but  will  be  accom- 
modated to  it  by  other  explanations. 

By  continuing  to  observe  the  phenomena  his  first  rough 
explanation  would  gradually  be  modified,  and  give  place  to 
one  more  consistent  with  the  facts.  A  variety  of  ingenious 
explanations  would  occur ;  but  they  would  all  be  vitiated  by 
the  absence  of  any  verification  of  the  data.  He  observes  a 
certain  periodicity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  cries.    There  is 
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a  r^olarity  in  the  succession  of  these  cries — one  being 
always  followed  by  two,  and  two  by  three,  and  so  on  up  to 
twelve ;  after  which  one  recurs  and  two  and  three  in  the  old 
Older.  To  his  great  delight  he  at  last  observes  a  coincidence 
between  each  of  these  cries  and  the  position  of  the  hands  on 
the  dial- plate;  the  longer  hand  always  pointing  to  twelve, 
and  the  shorter  hand  to  the  number  corresponding  with  the 
cries.  Hence  he  properly  infers  a  causal  connection;  but 
vAai  that  is  he  can  only  guess;  out  of  several  guesses  he 
selects  the  most  plausible.  He  propounds  his  explanation 
to  his  friend  O  with  perfect  confidence  in  its  truth. 

0  hereupon  impatiently  points  out  the  treacherous  nature 
of  the  procedure  S  has  followed.  '  My  dear  fellow,  you  seem 
unaware  that  your  starting-point  requires  strict  examination. 
You  assume  the  vitality  of  the  clock,  and  having  assumed 
this,  you  interpret  by  it  the  resemblance  of  ticking  to 
bieathing,  and  of  the  sounds  to  cries  of  pain  and  anger. 
But  the  dock  may  be  alive,  and  yet  these  resemblances  may 
be  fallacious;  they  must  be  verified  before  they  can  be 
accepted ;  and  if  the  clock  is  not  alive  ?  You  amuse  yourself 
with  drawing  deductions,  instead  of  verifying  your  data. 
In  classing  the  new  facts  under  old  facts  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  assure  ourselves  that  the  resemblance  we 
inu^e  is  a  real  resemblance,  and  springs  from  similar 
roots.  To  eflfect  this,  rigorous  Analysis  is  indispensable. 
But  on  your  Method  there  is  no  analysis  of  objects,  only 
of  ideas.  Let  me  describe  the  course  of  my  own  investiga- 
tions, guided  by  that  Method  which  Science  has  taught  me 
to  rely  on. 

'like  you  I  conjectured  that  an  animal  was  before  me. 
What  animal?  I  first  perceived  that  in  many  respects  it 
was  unlike  all  animals  known  to  me ;  and  pursuing  this  track 
I  found  so  many  points  of  unlikeness,  and  these  of  such  sig- 
nificance in  animal  life,  that  another  conjecture  emerged,  and 
I  asked.  Is  it  an  animal  at  all  ?  Here  were  two  starting- 
pomts,  both  conjectural,  both  needing  verification.  I  chose 
to  begin  upon  the  second,  and  for  this  reason :  if  the  clock 
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"were  not  an  animal  the  natural  inference  was  that  it  must  be 
a  machine.  I  was  already  familiar  with  many  machines, 
more  so  than  with  organisms,  and  I  began  trying  how  far 
the  observed  phenomena  could  be  brought  under  the  known 
facts  of  mechanism.  Now  observe  the  operation  of  scientific 
method  1  You  might  have  joined  with  me  in  forming  pre- 
cisely the  same  conjectures,  but  you  would  have  started  off 
at  a  tangent,  and  would  have  deduced  from  mechanical  facts 
just  as  you  deduced  from  vital  facts,  without  troubling  your- 
self about  Verification.  Had  I  not  employed  that  potent 
instrument  Analysis  I  should  never  have  discovered  the 
truth  about  the  clock.  The  complex  facts  had  to  be  decom- 
posed, and  their  elements  ascertained.  As  this  could  not 
(successfully)  be  done  by  analysis  of  my  ideas,  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  take  the  clock  to  pieces,  bit  by  bit,  in  the 
search  after  the  objective  condition  of  each  element  in  this 
complex  whole.  I  removed  the  dial-plate,  then  the  back, 
finally  the  whole  external  case ;  but  still  the  pendulum 
swung,  still  the  sounds  regularly  succeeded.  Accidentally 
arresting  the  pendulum,  I  found  that  all  the  phenomena  dis- 
appeared; restoring  its  swing,  I  restored  the  phenomena. 
After  repeating  this  often  enough  to  eliminate  all  possibili- 
ties of  coincidence  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  clock- 
phenomena  were  dependent  on  the  motion  of  the  pendulum. 
This  was  one  step,  and  an  important  one;  but  it  was  no 
explanation.  There  were  two  questions  still  to  be  answered : 
What  makes  the  pendulum  move  in  this  manner  ?  and  how 
does  its  motion  effect  the  observed  results  ?  Had  I  been 
deprived  of  the  means  of  objective  analysis,  unable  to  take 
the  clock  to  pieces,  I  should  have  been  reduced  to  your 
procedure  —  ingenious  guessing.  But  Observation  having 
disclosed  the  ascent  of  one  weight  and  descent  of  another, 
I  conjectured  that  this  motion  was  connected  with  the 
striking  of  the  hours :  I  verified  it  by  pulling  the  descending 
weight,  and  I  found  that,  as  I  pulled,  the  hands  revolved, 
and  the  sounds,  previously  heard  at  long  intervals,  now 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other.     Having  laid  bare  the  interior 
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Iconld  trace  the  action  of  each  part  of  the  mechanism.  I 
found  that  each  beat  of  the  pendulum  detached  one  tooth  of 
a  wheel,  and  thus  liberated  the  arrested  movement  of  that 
wheel  I  observed  that  these  liberations  were  pulses  coin- 
ciding with  the  tickings,  and  that  the  movements  of  the 
hands  coincided  with  these  movements  of  the  wheel,  every 
sixty  revolutions  of  the  wheel  coinciding  with  each  stroke  of 
the  dock.  Having  thus  explained  the  mechanism  I  rejected 
the  idea  of  the  clock  being  an  organism,  as  a  needless  and 
nnacceptable  hypothesis.  I  found  that  it  resembles  other 
mechanisms  in  all  its  essential  characters,  whereas  it  wants 
the  primary  character  of  an  organism,  that  of  drawing  its 
force  from  Nutrition/ 

I  20.  Even  those  who  may  object  that  our  scientific 
traveller  has  too  obviously  the  advantage  in  this  illustration 
^  admit  that  the  two  procedures  are  characteristically 
iJpposei  It  is  in  taking  an  object  to  pieces  by  Analysis, 
either  real  or  ideal,  that  we  learn  to  estimate  its  elements  and 
thus  to  estimate  the  whole.  The  Subjective  Method  deduces 
the  elements  from  the  whole ;  and  it  is  confirmed  in  this 
procedure  by  the  success  of  Deductive  Science.  There  is, 
however,  a  vital  distinction  between  the  Deductive  Method 
and  the  Subjective  Method,  and  it  is  this :  in  the  former  both 
data  and  conclusions  are  verified  by  confrontation  with  the 
external  order.  If  Truth  is  the  correspondence  between  the 
order  of  ideas  and  the  order  of  phenomena,  the  only  right 
Method  must  be  that  which  step  by  step  assures  the  corre- 
spondence, demonstrating  that  the  order  of  our  ideas  is  also 
that  of  the  phenomena  they  represent. 

§  21.  I  have  still  to  exemplify  the  operation  of  the  rival 
Methods  by  two  cases  that  have  not  the  drawback  which  may 
attach  to  imaginary  illustration.  The  first  shall  be  borrowed 
from  Broussais,  in  his  contrast  of  Brown's  system  with  his 
own: — 

A  survey  of  the  phenomena  of  life  led  both  to  the  general 
conception  of  Excitation  as  the  constant  condition  of  all 
vital  phenomena,  and  therefore  as  a  compendious  expression 
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which  resumed  the  general  facts.  Up  to  this  point  both 
followed  the  Objective  Method.  From  this  point  the  diver- 
gence was  great :  *  Nous  professons  d'abord  avec  Brown,  que 
la  vie  ne  s'entretient  que  par  I'excitation.  Mais  nous  aban- 
donnons  aussitdt  cet  auteur,  parce  qu'il  prend  la  voie  de  Tab- 
straction  en  dissertant  toujours  sur  VexcUation  cormcUr^  en 
elle-^Tiime  ;  nous  aimons  mieux  Stvdier  ce  ph&MmUne  dans  les 
arganes  et  dans  les  tissus  qui  les  composent^  ou  plutot  observer 
les  organes  et  les  tissus  excite^.'  * 

§  22.  Our  second  illustration  shall  be  taken  from  the  in- 
structive though  deplorable  hypothesis  of  Spirit-rapping, 
wliich  is  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  education  of  our  age. 

A  few  persons  stand  round  a  table,  gently  resting  their 
hands  on  it,  but  careful  not  to  push  in  any  direction.  In  a 
little  while  the  table  moves,  at  first  slowly,  afterwards  with 
growing  velocity.  The  persons  are  all  of  the  highest  respec* 
tability,  above  suspicion  of  wilful  deceit.  The  phenomenon  is 
so  unexpected,  so  unprecedented,  that  an  explanation  is  im- 
periously demanded.  In  presence  of  unusual  phenomena, 
men  are  unable  to  remain  without  some  explanation  which 
shall  render  intelligible  to  them  how  the  unusual  event  ia 
produced.  They  are  spectators  merely;  condemned  to 
witness  the  event,  unable  to  penetrate  directly  into  its  causes^ 
imable  to  get  behind  the  scenes  and  see  the  strings  which 
move  the  puppets,  they  giiess  at  what  they  cannot  see. 
Man  is  interpres  Naturw.  Whether  he  be  metaphysician  or 
man  of  science,  his  starting-point  is  the  same  ;  and  they  are 
in  error  who  say  that  tlie  metaphysician  differs  from  the  man 
of  science  in  drawing  his  explanation  from  the  recesses  of 
his  own  mind  in  lieu  of  drawing  it  from  the  observation  of 
facts.  Both  observe  facts,  and  both  draw  their  interpreta- 
tions from  their  own  minds.  Nay,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is 
necessarily,  even  in  the  most  familiar  fact,  the  annexation  of 
mental  inference — some  foimal  element  added  by  the  mind, 
suggested  by,  but  not  given  in,  the  immediate  observation* 
Facts  are  the  registration  of  direct  observation  and  direct 

*  Bboussais  :  De  VIrrUatian,  2nd  ed.  1889,  L  56. 
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inference,  congeries  of  particulars  partly  sensational,  partly 
ideal  The  scientific  value  of  facts  depends  on  the  validity 
of  the  inferences  bound  up  with  them ;  and  hence  the  pro- 
found truth  of  Cullen's  paradox,  that  there  are  more  false 
&cts  than  false  theories  current. 

The  facts  comprised  in  the  phenomenon  of  '  Table-turning ' 
are  by  no  means  so  simple  as  they  have  been  represented.  Let 
ns,  however,  reserve  all  criticism,  and  fix  our  attention  solely 
on  the  phenomenon,  which,  expressed  in  rigorous  terms, 
amoonts  to  this: — ^the  table  turns;  the  cause  of  its  turning 
is  unknown.  To  explain  this,  one  class  of  metaphysical  minds 
refers  it  to  the  agency  of  an  unseen  Spirit.  Connecting  the 
spiritoal  manifestation  with  others  which  have  been  narrated 
to  him,  the  interpreter  finds  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  a 
Spirit  moved  the  table ;  for  '  the  movement  assuredly  issued 
from  no  human  agency;'  the  respectable  witnesses  'declared 
they  did  not  push.'  Unless  the  table  moved  itself,  therefore, 
his  conclusion  must  be  that  it  was  moved  by  a  Spirit. 

Minds  of  another  class  give  another  explanation,  one 
equally  metaphysical,  although  its  advocates  scornfully  reject 
the  spiritual  hjrpothesis.  These  minds  are  indisposed  to 
admit  the  existence  of  Spirits  as  agents  in  natural  phenomena ; 
but  their  interpretation,  in  spite  of  its  employing  the  lan- 
guage of  Science,  is  as  utterly  removed  from  scientific 
niethod  as  the  spiritual  interpretation  they  despise.  They 
attribute  the  phenomenon  to  Electricity.  Connecting  this 
supposed  electrical  manifestation  with  some  other  facts  which 
seem  to  warrant  the  belief  of  nervous  action  being  identi- 
cal with  electricity,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
electricity  streams  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  It  is  even 
suggested  by  one  gentleman  that  *  the  nervous  fluid  has  pro- 
bably a  rotatory  action,  and  a  power  of  throwing  ofif  some  of 
its  surplus  force.*  How  entirely  these  ideas  of  nervous  fluid, 
rotatory  power,  and  surplus  force  are  additions  drawn  from  the 
imagination  and  not  supplied  in  the  objects,  I  need  scarcely 
pause  to  point  out. 

Each  of  these  explanations  has  been  very  widely  accepted 

VOL.  L  d 
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by  the  general  public.  The  obvious  defect  in  both  lies  in 
the  utter  absence  of  any  objective  guarantee.  We  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  no  explanation  which  is  without  its  valid 
guarantee.  Before  we  purchase  silver  spoons  we  demand 
to  see  the  mark  of  Silversmiths*  Hall,  to  be  assured  that  the 
spoons  are  silver,  and  not  plated  only.  The  test  of  the 
assayer  dispels  our  misgivings.  In  like  manner  when  the 
motion  of  a  table  is  explained  by  spiritual  agency,  instead 
of  debating  whether  the  spirit  'bring  airs  from  heaven  or 
blasts  from  hell,'  we  let  our  scepticism  fall  on  the  preliminary 
assumption  of  the  spirit's  presence.  Prove  the  presence  of 
the  spirit,  before  you  ask  us  to  go  further.  If  present^  the 
spirit  is  perhaps  capable  of  producing  this  motion  of  the 
table ;  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is,  for  we  know  nothing 
about  spirits ;  at  any  rate  the  primary  point  requiring  proof 
is  the  presence  of  the  spirit ;  we  cannot  permit  you  to  assume 
such  a  presence  merely  to  explain  such  a  movement;  for  if 
the  fact  to  be  explained  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  explanation, 
we  might  with  equal  justice  assume  that  the  movement  was 
caused  by  an  invisible  dragon  who  turned  the  table  by  the 
fanning  of  his  awful  wings.  If  it  is  permissible  to  draw 
material  from  the  Subject,  and  to  make  such  assumption 
valid  as  regards  objects,  our  right  to  assume  the  dragon  is 
on  a  par  with  your  right  to  assume  the  spirit. 

A  similar  initial  error  is  observable  in  the  electrical  hypo- 
thesis. Electricity  may  be  a  less  intrinsically  improbable 
assumption,  but  its  presence  requires  proof.  After  that  step 
had  been  taken,  we  should  require  proof  that  electricity 
could  comport  itself  with  reference  to  tables  and  similar 
bodies  in  this  particidar  manner.  We  have  various  tests  for 
the  presence  of  electricity;  various  means  of  ascertaining 
how  it  would  act  upon  a  table.  But  seeing  that  the  gentle- 
man who  spoke  so  confidently  of  'currents  issuing  from 
the  tips  of  the  fingers'  never  once  attempted  to  prove  that 
there  were  currents;  and  knowing  moreover  that  these 
currents,  if  present,  would  not  make  a  table  turn,  all  men 
of  true  scientific  culture  dismissed  the  explanation  with 
oontemptb 
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Such  were  the  metaphysical  explanations  of  the  pheno- 
menon. They  are  vitiated  by  their  Method.  Very  dififerent 
ym  that  pursued  by  men  of  science.  The  object  sought  was 
the  unknown  cause  of  the  table's  movement.  To  reach  the 
unknown  we  must  pass  by  the  Objective  Method  through 
the  avenues  of  the  known ;  we  must  not  attempt  to  reach  it 
through  the  unknown.  Is  there  any  known  fact  with  which 
this  movement  can  be  allied?  The  first  and  most  obvious 
suggestion  was  that  the  table  was  pushed  by  the  hands  which 
rested  on  it  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  expla- 
nation, namely,  *  that  the  persons  declare  solemnly  they  did 
not  push ;  and,  as  persons  of  the  highest  respectability,  we 
are  hound  to  believe  them.'  Is  this  statement  of  any  value  } 
The  whole  question  is  involved  in  it.  But  the  philosophical 
mind  is  very  little  affected  by  guarantees  of  respectability  in 
natters  implicating  sagacity  rather  than  integrity.  The 
f lenchman  assured  his  friend  that  the  earth  did  turn  round 
the  sun,  and  offered  his  parole  cCJumneur  as  a  guarantee ;  but 
in  the  delicate  and  difficult  question  of  science,  paroles 
ihonrumr  have  a  quite  inappreciable  weight.  We  may  there- 
fore set  aside  the  respectability  of  the  witnesses,  and,  with 
fnll  confidence  in  their  integrity,  estimate  the  real  value  of 
their  assertion,  which  amounts  to  this :  they  were  not  con- 
9cms  of  pushing.  If  we  come  to  examine  such  a  case,  we 
find  Physiology  in  possession  of  abundant  examples  of  mus- 
cular action  unaccompanied  by  distinct  consciousness,  and 
some  of  these  examples  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
^incouscious  pushing,  which  may  have  turned  the  table ;  and 
we  are  thus  satisfied  of  three  important  points : — 1.  Pushing 
is  an  adequate  cause,  and  will  serve  as  well  as  either  the 
supposed  spirit  or  electricity  to  explain  the  movement  of 
the  table.  2.  Pushing  may  take  place  without  any  distinct 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  those  who  push.  3.  Expectant 
Attention  is  known  to  produce  such  a  state  of  the  muscles  as 
would  occasion  this  unconscious  pushing. 

Considered  therefore  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  this  of  un- 
conscious pushing  is  strictly  scientific ;  it  may  not  be  true. 
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but  it  has  fulfilled  the  preliminary  conditions.  Unlike  the 
two  hypotheses  it  opposes,  it  assumes  nothing  previously 
unknown,  or  not  easily  demonstrable;  every  position  has 
been  or  may  be  verified;  whereas  the  metaphysicians  have 
not  verified  one  of  their  positions :  they  have  not  proved  the 
presence  of  their  agents,  nor  have  they  proved  that  these 
agents,  if  present,  would  act  in  the  required  manner.  Of 
spirit  we  know  nothing,  consequently  can  predicate  nothing. 
Of  electricity  we  know  something,  but  what  is  known  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  table-turning  hypothesis.  Of  pushing 
we  know  that  it  can  and  does  turn  tables.  All  then  that  is 
required  to  convert  this  latter  hypothesis  into  scientific 
certainty,  is  to  prove  the  presence  of  the  pushing  in  this 
particular  case.  And  it  is  proved  in  many  ways,  positive 
and  negative,  as  I  showed  when  the  phenomenon  first  became 
the  subject  of  public  investigation.  Positive,  because  if  the 
hands  rest  on  a  loose  table-cloth,  or  on  substances  with  per- 
fectly smooth  surfaces  which  will  glide  easily  over  the  table, 
the  cloth  or  the  substances  will  move,  and  not  the  table. 
Negative,  because  if  the  persons  are  duly  tpamed  of  their 
liability  to  unconscious  pushing,  and  are  told  to  keep  vigilant 
guard  over  their  sensations,  they  do  not  move  the  table, 
although  previously  they  may  have  moved  it  frequently. 
When  we  have  thus  verified  the  presence  of  unconscious 
pushing,  all  the  links  in  the  chain  have  been  verified,  and 
certainty  is  complete. 

§  23.  Beviewing  the  three  explanations  which  the  phe- 
nomenon of  table-turning  called  forth,  we  elicit  one  charac- 
teristic as  distinguishing  the  scientific  or  Objective  Method, 
namely,  the  verification  of  each  stage  in  the  process,  the 
guaranteeing  of  each  separate  point,  the  cultivated  caution 
of  proceeding  to  the  unknown  solely  through  the  avenues  of 
the  known.  The  germinal  difierence,  then,  between  the 
metaphysical  and  scientific  Methods  is  not  that  they  draw 
their  explanations  from  a  difierent  source,  the  one  employing 
Beasoning  where  the  other  employs  Observation,  but  that 
the  one  is  content  with  an  explanation  which  has  no  further 
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guarantee  than  is  given  in  the  logical  explanation  of  the 
difficulty ;  whereas  the  other  imperatively  demands  that  every 
assumption  should  be  treated  as  provisional,  hjrpothetical, 
until  it  has  been  confronted  with  fact,  tested  by  acknowledged 
tests,  in  a  word,  verified.  The  guarantee  of  the  meta- 
physician is  purely  logical,  subjective:  it  is  the  intellectus 
sSn  fermissus  ;  the  guarantee  of  the  other  is  derived  from  a 
correspondence  of  the  internal  with  the  external  order.  As 
Bacon  says,  all  merely  logical  explanations  are  valueless,  the 
subtlety  of  nature  greatly  surpassing  that  of  argument: 
'Sabtilitas  natural  subtilitatem  argumentandi  multis  partibus 
supeiat ;  *  and  he  further  says,  with  his  usual  felicity,  *  Sed 
axiomata  k  particularibud  rit^  et  ordine  abstracta  nova  par- 
ticulaiia  rursus  facile  indicant  et  designant.'  It  is  these 
'new  particulars'  which  are  reached  through  those  already 
known,  and  complete  the  links  of  the  causal  chain. 

Open  the  history  of  Science  at  any  chapter,  and  its  pages 
^  show  how  aU  the  errors  which  have  gained  acceptance 
gained  it  because  this  important  principle  of  verification  of 
particulars  was  neglected.    Incessantly  the  mind  of  man  leaps 
forward  to  'anticipate'  Nature,  and  is  satisfied  with  such 
anticipations  if  they  have  a  logical  consistence.    When  Galen 
and  Aristotle  thought  that  the  air  circulated  in  the  arteries, 
causing  the  pulse  to  beat,  and  cooling  the  temperature  of  the 
blood,  they  were  content  with  this  plausible  anticipation; 
thej  did  not  verify  the  facts  of  the  air^s  presence,  and  its 
cooling  effect ;  when  they  said  that  the  '  spirituous  blood ' 
nourished  the  delicate  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  and  the 
'venous  blood'  nourished  the  coarser  organs,  such  as  the 
liver ;  when  they  said  that  the  '  spirit,^  which  was  the  purer 
element  of  the  blood,  was  formed  in  the  left  ventricle,  and 
the  venous  blood  in  the  right  ventricle,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  imverified  assumptions.    In  like  manner,  when  in 
oar  own  day  physiologists  of  eminence  maintain  that  in  the 
organism  there  is  a  Vital  Force  which  suspends  chemical 
actions,  they  content  themselves  with  a  metaphysical  unveri- 
fied  interpretation  of  phenomena.    If  they  came  to  rigorous 
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confrontation  with  fact,  they  would  see  that  so  far  from 
chemical  action  being  *  suspended/  it  is  incessantly  at  work 
in  the  organism ;  the  varieties  observable  being  either  due  to 
a  diJBFereuce  of  conditions  (which  will  produce  varieties  out 
of  the  organism),  or  to  the  fact  that  the  action  is  masked  by 
other  actions. 

§  24.  If  the  foregoing  discussion  has  carried  with  it  the 
reader's  assent,  he  will  perceive  that  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Science  is  its  Method  of  graduated  Verifi- 
cation, and  not,  as  some  think,  the  employment  of  Induction 
in  lieu  of  Deduction.  All  Science  is  deductive,  and  deduc- 
tive in  proportion  to  its  separation  from  ordinary  knowledge, 
and  its  co-ordination  into  System.  The  true  antithesis  is 
not  between  Induction  and  Deduction,  but  between  verified 
and  unverified  cases  of  Induction  and  Deduction.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  modern  philosophies  lies  in 
the  facility  with  which  the  one  accepted  axioms  and  hypo- 
theses as  the  basis  for  its  deductions,  and  the  cultivated 
caution  with  which  the  other  insists  on  verifying  its  axioms 
and  hypotheses  before  deducing  conclusions  from  them.* 
We  guess  as  freely  as  the  ancients ;  but  we  know  that  we 
are  guessing ;  and  if  we  chance  to  forget  it,  our  rivals  quickly 
remind  us  that  our  guess  is  not  evidence.  Without  guessing, 
Science  would  be  impossible.  We  should  never  discover 
new  islands,  did  we  not  often  venture  seawards  with  intent 
to  sail  beyond  the  sunset.  To  find  new  land,  we  must  often 
quit  sight  of  land.  As  Dr.  Thomson  admirably  expresses 
it : — '  Philosophy  proceeds  upon  a  system  of  credit,  and  if 
she  never  advanced  beyond  her  tangible  capital,  our  wealth 
would  not  be  so  enormous  as  it  is.'-(-  While  both  meta- 
physician and  man  of  science  trade  on  a  system  of  credit, 
they  do  so  with  profoundly  difierent  views  of  its  aid.  The  me- 
taphysician is  a  merchant  who  speculates  boldly,  but  without 

*  Mr.  Bayha,  MoUeularMeeJumietf  1866,  p.  8,  speaks  of  those  *  modern  thinkers 
who  despise  the  deductive  method  as  a  useless  relic  of  the  past'    They  must  be 
very  shallow  thinkers  who  do  not  see  that  it  is  the  Subjective,  not  the  Deductive, 
Method  which  is  the  useless  relic  of  the  past. 
,.  t  Thomson  :  OuUina  of  the  Lawt  of  Thought,  p.  812. 
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that  convertible  capital  which  can  enable  him  to  meet  his 
engagements.  He  gives  bills,  yet  has  no  gold,  no  goods  to 
answer  for  them ;  these  bills  are  not  representative  of  wealth 
which  exists  in  any  warehouse.  Magnificent  as  his  specu- 
lations seem,  the  first  obstinate  creditor  who  insists  on  pay- 
ment makes  him  bankrupt.  The  man  of  science  is  also  a 
venturesome  merchant,  but  one  fully  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  solid  capital  which  can  on  emergency  be  produced  to  meet 
liis  bills ;  he  knows  the  risks  he  runs  Whenever  that  amount 
of  capital  is  exceeded ;  he  knows  that  bankruptcy  awaits  I^ith 
if  capital  be  not  forthcoming. 

{  25.  Astronomy  became  a  science  when  men  began  to 
seek  the  unknown  through    the   known,  and  to  interpret 
celestial  phenomena  by  those  laws  which  were  recognised  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.     Geology  became  possible  as  a 
science  when  its  principal  phenomena  were  explained  by 
those  laws  of  the  action  of  water,  visibly  operating  in  every 
river,  estuary,  and  bay.    Except  in  the  grandeur  of  its  sweep, 
the  mind  pursues  the  same  course  in  the  interpretation  of 
geological  facts  which  record  the  annals  of  the  universe,  as 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  daily  life. 
To  read  the  pages  of  the  great  Stone-book,  and  to  perceive 
from  the  wet  streets  that  rain  has  recently  fallen,  are  the  same 
intellectual  processes.    In  the  one  case  the  mind  traverses 
inmieasurable  spaces  of  time,  and  infers  that  the  phenomena 
were  produced  by  causes  similar  to  those  which  have  pro- 
duced similar  phenomena  within  recent  experience;  in  the 
other  case,  the  mind  similarly  infers  that  the  wet  streets  and 
3wollen  gutters  have  been  produced  by  the  same  cause  we 
have  frequently  observed  to  produce  them.    Let  the  inference 
span  with  its  mighty  arch  a  myriad  of  years,  or  span  but  a 
few  minutes,  in  each  case  it  rises  from  the  ground  of  certain 
familiar  indications,  and  reaches  an  antecedent  known  to  be 
capable  of  producing  these  indications.    Both  inferences  may 
be  wrong :  the  wet  streets  may  have  been  wetted  by  a  water- 
cart,  or  by  the  bursting  of  a  pipe.    We  cast  about  for  some 
other  indication  of  rain  besides  the  wetness  of  the  streets  and 
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the  turbid  rush  of  gutters,  which  might  equally  have  been 
produced  by  the  bursting  of  a  water-pipe.  If  we  see  passers- 
by  carrying  wet  umbrellas,  some  still  held  above  the  head, 
our  inference  is  strengthened  by  this  indication,  that  rain,  and 
no  other  cause,  produced  the  phenomena.  In  like  manner, 
the  geologist  casts  about  for  other  indications  besides  those 
of  the  subsidence  of  water,  and  as  they  accumulate,  his  con- 
viction strengthens. 

§  26.  While  this  is  the  course  of  Science,  the  course  of 
Metaphysics  is  very  different.  Its  inferences  start  from  no 
well-grounded  basis;  the  arches  they  throw  are  not  from 
known  fact  to  unknown  fact,  but  from  some  imknown  to 
some  other  unknown.  Deductions  are  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  Grod,  the  nature  of  Spirit,  the  essences  of  Things,  and 
from  what  Eeason  can  postulate.  Eising  from  such  mists, 
the  arch  so  brilliant  to  look  upon  is  after  all  a  rainbow,  not  a 
bridge. 

To  make  his  method  legitimate,  the  metaphysician  must 
first  prove  that  a  co-ordinate  correspondence  exists  between 
Nature  and  his  Intuitional  Season,*  so  that  whatever  is  true 
of  the  one  must  be  true  of  the  other.  The  geologist,  for 
example,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  action  of 
water  was  essentially  the  same  millions  of  years  ago  as  it  is 
in  the  present  day ;  so  that  whatever  can  be  positively  proved 
of  it  Tiow,  may  be  confidently  asserted  of  it  then.  He  subse- 
quently brings  evidence  to  corroborate  his  assumption  by 
showing  that  the  assumption  is  necessary  and  competent  to 
explain  facts  not  otherwise  to  be  consistently  explained.  But 
does  the  metaphysician  stand  in  a  similar  position?  Does 
he  show  any  validity  in  his  preliminary  assumption  ?  Does 
he  produce  any  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  nexus  between 

*  Bj  Intnitional  Beason  I  here  wish  to  express  what  the  Gemuuis  call  Fcr- 
nifi^,  which  they  distinguish  from  Verttand,  as  Coleridge  tried  to  make  English- 
men distinguish  between  Reason  and  Understanding.  The  term  Reason  is  too 
deeply  rooted  in  our  language  to  be  twisted  into  any  new  direction  ;  and  I  hope 
by  the  nniisual '  Intnitional  Reason '  to  keep  the  reader^s  attention  alive  to  the 
fact  that  by  it  ia  designated  the  process  of  the  mind  engaged  in  transcendental 
tnquiiy.^. 
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his  Intuitional  Season  and  those  noumena  or  essences,  about 
which  he  reasons ;  does  he  show  the  probability  of  there  being 
sadi  a  correspondence  between  the  two  that  what  is  true  of 
the  one  may  be  accepted  as  probable  of  the  other  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  assiunes  that  it  is  so.  He  assumes,  as  a 
pieliminaiy  to  all  Philosophy,  that  Intuitional  Eeason  is 
competent  to  deliver  verdicts,  even  when  the  evidence  is 
entirely  furnished  by  itself..  He  assumes  that  his  Intuitions 
are  face  to  face  with  Existences,  and  have  consequently  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  them.  But  this  immense  assumption, 
this  gratuitous  begging  of  the  whole  question,  can  only  be 
permitted  after  a  demonstration  that  the  contrary  assumption 
most  be  false.  Now  it  is  certain  that  we  can  assimie  the  con- 
tniy,  and  assume  it  on  evidence  as  cogent  as  that  which  fur- 
nishes his  assumption.  I  can  assume  that  Intuitions  are  not 
face  to  face  with  Existences ;  indeed  this  assumption  seems'  to 
me  hy  far  the  most  probable ;  and  it  is  surely  as  valid  as 
the  one  it  opposes  ?  I  call  upon  the  metaphysician  to  prove 
the  vaHdity  of  his  assumption,  or  the  invalidity  of  mine,  I 
call  npon  him  for  some  principle  of  verification.  He  may 
tell  me  (as  in  past  years  the  Hegelians  used  to  tell  me,  not 
without  impatience)  that  'Reason  must  verify  itself;'  but 
wihappily  Reason  has  no  such  power ;  for  if  it  had.  Philoso- 
phy would  not  be  disputing  about  first  principles ;  and  when 
it  claims  the  power,  who  is  to  answer  for  its  accuracy,  guis 
cutodid  ipsos  custodest  If  Ontology  is  possible,  its  only 
basis  rests  on  the  assumed  correspondence  of  the  external  and 
internal  orders,  a  basis  shown  by  Psychology  to  be  exces- 
sively treacherous.  If  all  concepts  are  reducible  to  per- 
cepts, and  our  widest  generalisations  are  only  Ee-presenta- 
tions  of  what  originally  was  Presentation,  Ontology  has  no 
standing-place.  Its  data  are  figments — subjective  construc- 
tions in  which  formal  elements  are  transmuted  into  material 
elements,  relations  are  transformed  into  objects,  abstractions 
are  personified  and  endowed  with  reality. 

5  27.  The  objects  with  which  Ontology  concerns  itself  do 
not  admit  of    Presentation  (Anschauung),  consequently  its 
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conclusions  are  incapable  of  being  verified  We  can  never 
know  whether  the  assumed  correspondence  between  the  order 
in  our  thoughts  and  the  order  in  things  is  a  real  corre- 
spondence. For  example,  Cause  is  a  concept  constructed  out 
of  formal  elements — an  inference  which  declares  the  reality 
of  something  over  and  above  the  unconditional  antecedence 
and  sequence  given  in  Experience.  Let  us  admit  the  reality ; 
we  cannot  safely  proceed  beyond  the  inference;  we  cannot 
justify  our  transformation  of  this  inference  into  an  object 
having  knowable  qualities ;  we  are  not  entitled  to  found  in- 
ferences on  this  inference.  Cause  then  remains  a  nebulous 
thought.  If  we  attempt  to  define  it,  our  definitions  will  be 
arbitrary ;  if  we  attempt  to  deduce  from  it,  our  deductions  will 
be  figments.  Herein  lies  the  distinction  between  Mathematics 
and  Metaphysics :  the  one  can,  and  the  other  cannot,  be  re- 
duced to  Presentation;  the  one  has,  and  the  other  has  not, 
an  objective  basis  and  a  constant  verification.  The  material 
elements  of  Mathematics  are  physical  facts  gained  through 
Sense ;  the  formal  elements  are  simply  serial  dispositions  of 
the  objects;  and  thus  the  widest  reaches  of  mathematical 
speculation  are  only  the  writing  out  of  objective  knowledge, 
the  development  of  identical  propositions.* 

§  28.  Metaphysicians  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
Intuitional  Season,  which  is  independent  of  Experience,  is 
absolute  and  final  in  its  guarantee.  The  validity  of  its  con- 
clusions is  self-justified.  Hegel  boldly  says,  'Whatever  is 
rational  is  real,  and  whatever  is  real  is  rational, — das  Ver- 
nilnftige  ist  wirklick  und  das  Wirkliche  vtmunftig!  And 
writers  of  less  metaphysical  rigour  frequently  avow  the 
axiom,  and  always  imply  it  Thus  in  a  remarkable  article  on 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  which  appeared  in  the  *  Prospective  Review,' 
we  read  that  Philosophy  in  England  has  dwindled  down  to 
mere  Psychology  and  Logic,  whereas  its  proper  business  is 

*  On  the  contrast  between  Mathematics  and  Metaphysics,  see  the  admirable 
essay  of  Kant  :  UnUmtehungen  Hbtr  die  DeuAiehheit  der  Qrundt&tu  der  natUr' 
lichen  Theologie  und  der  Moral ;  and  Apelt  :  Die  Metaphytik,  §  6.  Compare 
Mansel  :  Metaphyiiet,  p.  285.  I  have  argued  the  point  more  fully  in  the 
chapter  on  Spinoza. 
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with  the  notions  of  Time,  Space,  Substance,  Soul,  God ;  *  to 
pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  these  notions  as  revelations 
of  real  Existence,  and,  if  they  be  reliable,  use  them  as  a  bridge 
to  cross  the  chasm  from  relative  Thought  to  absolute  Being. 
Once  safe  across,  and  gazing  about  it  in  that  realm^  the 
mind  stands  in  presence  of  the  objects  of  Ontology.' 

*Once  safe  across;'  this  is  indeed  the  step  which  consti- 
tutes the  whole  journey ;  unhappily  we  have  no  means  of 
getting  safe  across;  and  in  this  helplessness  we  had  better 
hold  ourselves  aloof  from  the  attempt.  If  a  man  were  to 
discourse  with  amplitude  of  detail  and  eloquence  of  con- 
Tiction  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Sirius,  setting  forth  in 
eiplidt  terms  what  they  were  like,  what  embryonic  forms 
ihej  passed  through,  what  had  been  the  course  of  their  social 
evolution  and  what  would  be  its  ultimate  stage,  we  should 
first  ask.  And  pray.  Sir,  what  evidence  have  you  for  these 
particulars?  what  guarantee  do  you  offer  for  the  validity  of 
these  conclusions?  If  he  replied  that  Intuitional  Beason 
ftssuied  him  these  things  must  be  so  from  the  inherent 
necessities  of  the  case,  he  having  logically  evolved  these 
conclusions  from  the  data  of  Eeason  ;  we  should  suppose  him 
to  be  either  attempting  to  mystify  us,  or  to  be  hopelessly 
insane.  Nor  would  this  painful  impression  be  removed  by 
Ws  proceeding  to  affirm  that  he  never  thought  of  trusting  to 
such  fallacious  arguments  as  could  be  furnished  by  Observa- 
tion and  Experiment — tests  wholly  inapplicable  to  objects  so 
remote  from  sH  experience,  and  accessible  only  by  Eeason. 

In  the  present  day,  speculations  on  the  Metaphysical 
Method  are  not,  intrinsically,  more  rational  than  theories 
Inspecting  the  development  of  animated  beings  peopling 
Sirius ;  nay,  however  masked  by  the  ambiguities  of  language 
^  old  familiarities  of  speculation,  the  attempt  is  really 
leas  rational,  the  objects  being  even  less  accessible.  Psy- 
chology has  taught  us  one  lesson  at  least,  namely,  that 
Experience  is  limited  to  sequences  and  phenomena.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  despising  Experience,  and  seeking  refuge  in 
Intuitional  Beason.    Holding  itself  aloof  from  the  corrobora- 
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tions  of  Sense,  it  is  aloof  from  all  possible  verificationt 
because  it  cannot  employ  the  test  of  confrontation  with  fact. 

This  conviction  has  been  growing  slowly.  It  could  never 
have  obtained  general  acceptance  until  the  Metaphysical 
Method  had  proved  its  incapacity  by  centuries  of  failure.  In 
the  course  of  our  History  we  shall  see  the  question  of  Certi- 
tude continually  forced  upon  philosophers,  always  producing 
a  crisis  in  speculation,  although  always  again  eluded  by  the 
more  eager  and  impatient  intellects.  Finally,  these  repeated 
crises  disengage  the  majority  of  minds  from  so  hopeless  a 
pursuit,  and  set  them  free  to  follow  Science  which  has 
Certitude. 

§  29.  History  with  overwhelming  evidence  proves  the 
incompetence  of  the  Subjective  Method;  Psychology  with 
irresistible  force  displays  the  cause.  It  is  a  common  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  this  Method  is  followed  by  metaphy- 
sicians exclusively;  they,  indeed,  have  uniformly  employed 
it,  and  were  forced  by  the  nature  of  their  enquiries  to  employ 
it;  but  savans  unhappily  have  shown  a  fatal  facility  in 
employing  it  likewise,  and  have  thereby  obstructed  the 
advance  of  knowledge.  All  we  can  say  is  that  only  on  the 
Objective  Method  has  Science  been  successful ;  because  onlji 
by  the  verification  of  conceptions  can  Truth — ^which  is 
the  correspondence  of  the  internal  and  external  orders — be 
reached. 

With  the  validity  of  the  Subjective  Method  stands  or  falb 
the  truth  of  Metaphysics,  when  that  is  the  Method  whicl 
is  alone  employed  in  such  enquiries.  There  are  thre( 
grand  divisions  of  Metaphysics,  namely.  Psychology,  Cosma 
logy,  and  Theology.  It  is  possible  to  treat  all  three  on  th< 
Objective  Method  by  restricting  them  to  the  corresponding 
phenomena,  and  waiving  all  enquiry  into  unverifiable  exist 
ences ;  but  this  is  Science,  and  for  the  present  we  are  dealing 
with  Metaphysics ;  we  will  therefore  follow  Wolf,  and  adop 
the  scholastic  terms  Eational  Psychology,  Bational  Cosmo- 
logy,  and  Eational  Theology.  And  as  many  of  my  readers 
will  probably  be  more   disposed  to    accept  Mr.   Mansel'c 
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criticisin  of  these  delusive  efiTorts  to  transcend  Experience, 
than  a  criticism  from  the  positive  point  of  view,  I  will  here 
boRow  his  remarks : — 

'The  aim  of  Eational  Psychology  is  to  frame  definitions 
exhibiting  the  essential  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  properties, 
as  realities  conceived  by  the  intellect,  underlying  and  implied 
bjrihe  phenomena  presented  in  consciousness;  and  to  prove 
hj  a  demonstrative  process  that  the  notions  thus  defined 
necessarily  flow  one  from  another.  Psychology  is  thus 
laised  from  a  science  of  observation  to  one  of  demonstra- 
ti(Hi;'  [more  accurately,  from  a  science  of  observation  to 
one  of  inference  and  deduction  from  inferences]  '  and  its 
objects  are  transformed  from  phenomena  presented  in  expe- 
nence  to  realities  contemplated  by  the  intellect  The  soul, 
bjr  rirtue  of  its  essential  nature  as  a  simple  substance,  is 
shown  to  possess,  of  necessity,  certain  attributes  as  rationally 
conceived  and  defined — such  as  sense,  imagination,  intelli* 
gence,  will,  spirituality,  indestructibility,  and  so  forth;  and 
the  same  conclusions  are  even  demonstrated  of  other  spiritual 
natures  which  partake  of  the  generic  attribute  of  the  souL' 
Mr.  Mansel  hereupon  observes  : — '  The  weakness  of  the 
whole  process  is  that  it  tacitly  postulates  as  its  starting- 
point  a  principle  which  is  neither  evident  in  itself,  nor  such 
as  can  be  made  evident  by  any  process  of  thought.  It  as- 
sumes, that  is  to  say,  a  transcendental  definition  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  soul  beyond  and  above  the  facts  and  relations 
which  are  manifested  in  consciousness.  But  how  is  the 
truth  of  such  a  definition  to  be  guaranteed  ?  Of  the  soul 
as  a  simple  substance,  apart  from  its  particular  modification, 
consciousness  tells  us  nothing.  How  then  is  the  abstract 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  be  verified?  It 
cannot  be  self-evident ;  for  self-evidence  is  nothing  more 
than  the  instantaneous  assent  of  consciousness ;  and  the 
assumption  in  question  cannot  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  consciousness  at  alL  It  cannot  be  demonstrable ;  for  it 
could  only  be  demonstrated  by  the  assumption  of  a  higher 
notion  of  the  same  kind,  concerning  which  the  same  ques- 
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tion  would  then  have  to  be  raised.  It  cannot  be  generalised 
from  experience ;  for  experience  deals  with  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness only  and  tells  us  not  of  what  mtLst  be,  but  only  of 
what  is  or  seems  to  be.  Unable  to  verify  his  fundamental 
definition  by  any  reference  to  the  reality  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  represent,  the  metaphysician  is  compelled  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  relations  of  the  language  by  which  it  is 
represented.'  * 

Mr.  Mansel  then  examines  Sational  Cosmology,  showing 
that  it  can  '  contain  nothing  more  than  an  analysis  of  general 
notions,  and  can  lead  to  no  conclusions  but  such  as  the 
philosopher  has  himself  virtually  assumed  in  his  premises. 
The  abstract  notion  of  the  world  contains  implicitly  what- 
ever attributes  we  choose  to  assume  as  its  constituents: 
and  the  metaphysical  or  logical  analysis  of  that  notion  can 
contain  no  more/ 

Still  more  incisive  is  his  criticism  on  Sational  Theology, 
which  starts  from  a  nominal  definition  of  the  Deity.  '  How 
do  we  know/  he  asks,  *  that  our  conception  at  all  corresponds 
to  the  nature  of  the  Being  whom  it  professes  to  represent  ? ' 

§  30.  It  is  the  slow  rise  of  the  Objective  Method  and  its 
gradual  extension  into  regions  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Subjective  Method  which  this  history  will  have  to  exhibit; 
and  the  exposition  will  be  twofold,  showing  the  failures  of 
the  one  Method  and  the  successes  of  its  rival  Thus 
will  be  established  the  conclusion  that  no  problem  merits 
our  attention  unless  its  solution  is  verifiable,  and  all  problems 
are  unverifiable  on  the  Subjective  Method. 

But  on  what  does  Verification  rest?  Before  this  can  be 
answered  it  is  requisite  to  discuss  the  much  debated  question 
of  the  origin  of  knowledge,  Have  we  any  higher  source  than 
Experience  ?  Is  there  a  foimtain  of  Truth  which  springs 
from  a  source  independent  of  Experience  ?  I  shall  have  to 
treat  this  question  by-and-by,  but  it  is  needful  first  to  consider 
the  nature  of  our  Test  of  Truth. 

*  Mansel  :  Mcta/»hrfsict,  p.  293. 
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I  31.  Truth  being  the  correspondence  between  the  inter- 
nal and  external  orders,  what  is  the  test  of  that  correspon- 
dence? Widely  as  philosophers  diflfer  respecting  the  origin 
and  scope  of  knowledge,  they  are  unanimous  in  afi&rming 
that  the  ultimate  test  must  lie  in  the  verdict  of  Consciousness, 
whether  the  verdicts  of  Consciousness  are,  or  are  not,  con- 
fonnable  with  Objective  Beality.  Now  Consciousness  is  a  word 
of  delusive  vagueness,  and  moreover  some  of  its  *  verdicts ' 
ue  confessedly  false ;  the  question  thus  arises.  Which  are 
certainly  true?  Metaphysicians  implicitly,  and  sometimes 
explicitly,*  assume  that  all  'clear  and  distinct  ideas'  are 
tme;  an  assumption  which  ill  accords  with  the  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  hallucinations,  and  many  false  hypo- 
theses. But  those  who  are  unprepared  for  so  facile  and 
delnsiTe  an  answer  and  who  recognise  that  consciousness 
ID&7  on  occasions  deliver  false  verdicts,  desire  to  fix  some 
criterion  of  its  infallibility,  when  it  is  infallible. 

A  startling  result  discloses  itself :  Consciousness  is  only 
inUlible  in  verdicts  limited  to  identical  propositions,  or — 
peAaps  the  better  phrase  would  be — propositions  of  equiva- 
lence, €,g.  '  A  is  A, '  •  whatever  is,  is/f  Here,  and  only  here, 
there  is  no  fallibility.  Ko  possibility  of  error  weakens  an 
identical  proposition.  Unhappily  this  immunity  from  error 
accompanies  an  infertility  of  knowledge.     The  proposition 

*  Ai  the  Cartesians.  It  is  thus  boldly  stated  by  Tschibnhausen  :  '  yemm  est 
^"'^^  condpi  potest ;  fidsum  yero  quod  non  concipi  potest.' — De  Medieind 
^<"<!ii,  1687,  quoted  by  Uebsrweq  :  Logik,  This  canon  receiyes  its  full  iUus- 
^'•^""i  b  Hboel. 

^  Xt^rh  XfyccF  re  yocir  r  l&r  tfi/itrau    PARM£:7IDES  :  Fragm.  y.  43. 
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cannot  serve  as  guidance,  for  it  leads  nowhither.    Its  sei 
rity  is  imperilled  by  the  first  step  in  advance ;  for  no  sooi 
is  one  thing  affirmed  of  another,  than  with  this  extension 
knowledge,    fallibility    of   judgment    conunences:    what 
affirmed,  may  be  erroneously  affirmed;   the  door  has  be 
opened,  and  error  may  creep  in  stealthily,  or  stalk  in  i 
periously ;  our  only  resource  is  vigilance :  we  must  chcdlei 
every  object  that  presents  itself,  no  matter  how  insignifici 
its  aspect,  and  force  it  to  declare  its  quality.    This  vigilai 
is  Verification;  the  ascertainment  that  every  object  is  w] 
it  declares  itself  to  be.    The  famous  prindpium  idenicUis 
not  indeed  a  ffuide,  but  it  is  a  test*    Hegel,  denying  thai 
is  a  law  of  thought  (allowing  it  only  as  '  a  law  of  the  abstr 
understanding^,  affirms  that  'no  man  thinks  or  speaks 
cording  to  this  law;  to  say  that  a  planet  is  a  planet  2 
magnetism  is  magnetism  every  one  holds  to  be  frivolou: 
Perhaps  so ;  Locke  also  styled  such  propositions  '  frivolous 
nevertheless,  the  whole  stress  of  Verification  consists  in 
ducing  propositions  to  identity  or  equivalence. 

Error  arises  with  Inference,  being  indeed  nothing  1 
the  misstatement  of  the  correspondence  between  what 
inferred  and  what  exists.  Only  two  ways  of  correcting  t 
misstatement  are  open;  and  I  formerly  called  them  resp 
tively  the  Eeal  Test  and  the  Ideal  Test.  The  first  h 
reduction  of  the  inference  to  a  sensation  (§  15).  The  sea 
is  a  reduction  of  the  inference  to  a  necessity  of  thouj 
Both  are  reductions  to  identical  or  equivalent  propositic 
which  render  their  negatives  unthinkable.  The  certainty 
feeling  as  feeling  cannot  be  disturbed.  It  is  limpid  evidei 
If  I  feel  cold,  I  may  indeed  err  as  to  the  external  cause 
my  feeling,  but  not  as  to  the  feeling  itself.  The  marki 
of  a  thermometer  may  assure  me  that  the  temperature  of 
body  during  an  ague-fit  is  higher  not  lower  than  usual; 

*  '  Eg  ist  ein  Princip  des  fijdrenden  Ventandes,  nicht  der  erzeugenden  Anad 
ung ;  der  festen  Ruhe,  nicht  der  fltisaigen  Bewegung. '  TBSXDBLsyBURQ :  Log\ 
UnUrmchuTigen,  1862,  IL  155. 

t  Hegel  :  Eneyclopddie,  §  115. 

X  Comp.  Hansel  :  ProUgomena  Logica,  p.  191. 
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feeling  is  its  own  thermometer,  and  I  am  not  mistaken  in 
leading  its  indications  when  I  simply  say  Ifeel  colder. 

§  32.  This  may  seem  somewhat  trite ;  but  if  we  follow  the 
due  it  will  lead  to  large  issues,  eg.  that  the  infallibility 
of  Consciousness  in  each  instance  is  the  impossibility  of  a 
negatiTe  being  thought.  No  one  denies  that  an  identical 
pR^tion  is  irresistible.  Even  Hegel,  who,  among  other 
feats  of  logical  legerdemain,  showed  that  '  Every  A  is  at  the 
same  time  not  A,'  did  not  deny  that  A  was  A,  whatever  else 
it  might  be. 

Identical  propositions  are  frivolous  when  offered  as  en- 
laigements  of  knowledge,  but  not  when  appealed  to  as  tests 
of  certainty.  Condillac,  who  makes  all  reasoning  consist  in 
a  translation  of  identical  propositions,  distinguishes  between 
those  which  are  frivolous  because  their  identity  is  that  of 
terms,  and  those  which  are  serious  because  their  identity  is 
tliat  of  ideas.  Thus  to  say  'six  is  six,'  teaches  nothing, 
being  only  an  iteration  of  the  term ;  but  to  say  '  three  added 
to  three  yields  six'  enlarges  knowledge,  by  disclosing  the 
«me  ideas  under  diversity  of  terms.  *  When  we  judge  two 
inen  to  be  of  equal  size,  we  see  one  thing  in  the  two  things 
^  compare,  that  is  to  say,  one  size  in  two  men,  and  we 
fonn  an  identical  proposition.'  *  It  would  perhaps  be  less 
nualeading  to  say  that  the  identity  here  disclosed  is  that  of 
numerical  relation;  the  ideas  of  'three  and  three,'  and  of 
*  ax,*  are  diverse,  not  identical:  the  terms  'three  and  three' 
uid  'six'  denote  the  same  relations,  ccmnote  different  ideas. 
Ihe  niunericdl  relations  are  equivalent. 

Oar  knowledge  begins  with  the  discernment  of  resem- 
Uances  and  differences :  it  ends  in  the  establishment  of 
V^ions, — which  are  the  resemblances  abstracted  from  the 
Terences,  and  raised  into  equivalents.  At  first  sight  no 
<nie  would  conclude  that  2  +  1  was  the  same  as  4  —  1 : 
^cnoa  and  ideas  are  obviously  different :  but  that  an  equality 
**i8tB  we  easily  disclose:  thus  2  +  1  =  3,  and  4  —  1  «  3, 

^  CosBiLLAO :  Langue  d€$  CakuiU,  p.  64.    Compeie  also  lyALSMBEBT : 

vouL  e 
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and  the  identity  becomes  visible  in  the  final  equation,  3  =  3.* 
If  I  say  '  Man  is  Man/  it  is  an  identical  and  iminstructivc 
proposition,  having,  however,  irresistible  certainty,  because 
the  negative  is  unthinkable.  If  I  say  '  Man  is  an  Animal,'  i1 
is  an  equation  with  abstraction  of  differences,  an  equation 
which  may  possibly  be  erroneous,  and  only  acquires  irresis- 
tible force  when  an  equivalence  in  the  terms  Man  and 
Animal  is  disclosed.  That  if  a  force  of  7  will  produce  a 
velocity  of  3,  another  force  of  21  will  produce  a  velocity  of  9 
is  an  identical  proposition,  although  the  identity  has  to  be 
disclosed  in  an  equation :  we  cannot  say  that  the  ideas  of  7, 
21,  3,  and  9  are  the  same ;  but  we  say  that  the  relation  of  7 
to  21  being  i,  and  the  relation  of  3  to  9  being  also  ^,  then 
3  =  3  or  A  is  A.  It  is  in  the  unfolding  of  such  identities— 
the  exhibition  of  uniform  relations  under  different  signs — 
that  mathematics,  and  indeed  all  Science,  consists.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  shown  with  masterly  clearness  how  the 
establishment  of  relations  of  Likeness  is  the  process  oi 
all  reasoning  —  passing  from  Likeness  to  Identity,  as  it 
passes  from  qualitative  to  quantitative  reasoning.f  And  the 
history  of  Science  is  the  history  of  this  process,  tending 
towards  that  goal  conceived  by  D'Alembert  when  he  said 
*L'univers,  pour  qui  saurait  Tembrasser  d'un  seul  point  dc 
vue,  ne  serait,  s'il  est  permis  de  le  dire,  qu'un  fait  xmique  el 
ime  grande  verity.'  We  have  already  reached  the  sublime 
height  of  regarding  all  phenomena  simply  as  modification! 
of  each  other,  capable  of  being  substituted  for  each  other 
different  expressions  of  equivalent  relatioTis,  different  signs  oi 
the  same  quantities.  This  is  the  grand  doctrine  of  equiva- 
lents, which  is  illustrated  in  the  convertibility  of  forces.  It 
penetrates  beneath  the  diversities  of  expression,  and  searches 
out  the  identities  of  nature. 

The  establishment  of  equations  through  abstraction  ol 
differences  is  the  product  of  all  reasoning.  When  the  pro- 
position A  =  B  is  first  presented,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
identical  one :  the  obvious  diversities  in  the  two  terms  allow 

*  Comp.  DxLBCEUF  :  Loffique  9eiaUi/tque,  p.  127.  ■ 
t  Herbert  Spencer  :  Principla  qf  Ptyeholosry. 
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me  to  infer  that  the  resemblances  are  by  no  means  so  great 
as  to  amount  to  equivalerice.  I  can  therefore  easily  think 
the  negative  of  the  proposition.  But  after  repeated  demon- 
stration of  this  equivalence  (A  being  indifferently  used  for  B, 
and  B  for  A,  without  variation  in  the  result),  the  resem- 
blance is  seen  to  be  so  complete  that  it  amoimts  to  identity, 
and  then  the  negative  is  unthinkable.  To  establish  identity 
under  variety  is  the  office  of  Investigation ;  to  exhibit  it  is 
the  office  of  Proof. 

§  33.  It  will  doubtless  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that 
since  Consciousness  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  appeal,  and 
since  Consciousness  can  never  transcend  its  own  sphere,  we 
cannot  possibly  have  a  test  of  Objective  Truth.  In  one  sense 
this  is  correct.  We  never  can  know  more  than  states  of 
Consciousness,  we  cannot  know  Objects  except  through  these 
states.  But  to  reach  the  Truth  we  have  no  need  for  deeper 
knowledge,  since  Truth  is  simply  correspondence  between  the 
internal  and  external  orders.  That  correspondence  enables 
^  to  adjust  our  actions  to  external  necessities :  and  we 
assure  ourselves  of  its  accuracy  by  the  certainty  of  the 
adjustment.  The  touchstone  of  knowledge  is  prevision.  We 
shall  presently  have  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  proofs 
which  assure  us  that  the  subjective  order  is  similar  to  the 
objective  order;  but  for  the  present  it  is  enough  to  have 
shown  that  the  subjective  test  of  a  Truth  is  the  unthink- 
ableness  of  its  negative,  in  other  words,  the  reduction  to 
AisA. 

If  this  disclosure  startles  and  discomposes  the  reader,  the 
tolt  will  lie  with  his  exaggerated  pretensions  to  infallible 
knowledge,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  disastrous 
cnors  of  Philosophy.  Instead  of  being  contented  with  that 
^«gree  of  relative  certainty  which  contents  Science,  and 
^hich  permits  prevision,  and  the  adjustments  consequent  on 
prevision.  Philosophy  has  been  restless  imder  the  sugges- 
^^  of  doubt,  and  has  required  that  its  position  should  not 
^y  be  impregnable  but  unassailable.  It  raises  questions 
beyond  the  reach  of  demonstration.      The  existence  of  an 


>< 
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external  world,  for  instance,  cannot  be  proved,  if  the  highes 
degree  of  probability  is  rejected  as  insufficient.  This  ha 
been  declared  a  scandal  to  Philosophy ;  but  the  scandal  lie 
in  the  demand  for  absolute  knowledge — ^the  desire  for  bette 
bread  than  can  be  made  of  wheat.  We  should  interdict  th 
question  from  being  asked  in  terms  that  cannot  be  answered 
it  has  no  claim  to  be  discussed,  because  the  evidence  o: 
which  it  could  be  decided  is  not  within  the  compass  of  humai 
faculty.  Ko  astronomer  would  attend  to  the  sceptic  wh 
should  maintain  that  though  the  law  of  gravitation  was  a 
hypothesis,  capable  of  colligating  the  facts  so  that  calculatioii 
accurately  agreed  with  observation,  and  prevision  was  equf 
to  vision,  yet  nevertheless,  in  itsdf,  the  process  we  formulat 
in  the  law  might  be  very  different.  The  astronomer  woul 
rebuke  such  purposeless  doubt,  and  would  reply  that  th 
hypothesis  had  the  highest  degree  of  probability  and  tb 
highest  scientific  effectiveness,  so  long  as  it  was  the  basis  < 
exact  calculation,  and  received  the  corroboration  of  Observe 
tion ;  let  a  new  hypothesis  be  proposed  which  shall  exceed  : 
in  reach  and  in  accuracy,  and  the  old  one  vrill  give  way ;  an 
not  till  then.  In  like  manner  the  hypothesis  of  an  extemi 
Wld  carries  conviction,  and  wiU  Tt  be  disturbed  nnt 
proved  unsuitable  to  our  needs. 

As  there  is  always  room  for  error  wherever  the  propositic 
is  not  identical,  and  as  probability  of  varying  degrees  is  a 
that  can  be  attained  in  the  majority  of  our  conclusions,  it  : 
easy  to  extend  the  logical  principle  which  determines  inf  all 
bility,  where  error  is  impossible,  to  the  varying  degrees  < 
probability,  where  error  is  possible.  That  which  is  H 
logical  justification  of  A  is  A — namely,  the  impassibilUjf  < 
thinking  its  negative — ^is  also  the  justification  of  a  propos 
tion  constructed  out  of  complex  and  remote  inferences,  whic 
have  therefore  only  more  or  less  probability,  ie.  a  difieub 
in  admitting  its  negative.  For,  what  is  the  meaning  < 
probability?  The  harmony  of  a  conclusion  with  other  an 
better  established  conclusions:  the  likeness  in  phenomen 
to  other  weU-known  phenomena.     When  this  likeness  i 
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ascertained  to  be  complete,  when  the  analogy  is  proved  to  be 
an  equivalence,  then  probability  gives  place  to  certainty. 

§  34  A  formidable  opponent  must  now  be  met,  and  his 
challenge  answered,  before  we  can  venture  to  proceed  to  the 
second  part  of  this  inquiry.  That  opponent  is  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill,  who,  both  in  his  Logic  and  in  his  work  on  Hamilton, 
aigues  at  great  length  against  the  unthinkableness  of  a 
n^ative  as  any  test  at  alL  He  considers  it  a  lingering 
i^emnant  of  Metaphysics ;  and  in  his  work  on  Comte  expresses 
his  sorprise  at  finding  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  myself  in 
company  on  this  point  with  metaphysicians.  At  which  we 
also  fed  surprised.  Mr.  Spencer  has  replied  to  Mr.  Mill  in 
the  ForinigJUly  Beview  (vol.  i  pp.  521-550);  in  the  sixth 
edition  of  his  Logic,  Mr.  Mill  has  replied  to  the  reply.  I 
shall  only  touch  upon  such  points  as  concern  my  present 
pnrpoee. 

Throughout  the  discussion  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  be  attacking 
the  supposition  that  inconceivableness  implies  non-existence 
— 4at  what  is  unthinkable  cannot  exist.  But  this  does  not 
touch  US— 

'  Let  the  galled  jade  wince : 
Our  withers  are  unwrung.' 

If  Mr.  Spencer's  language  seems  occasionally  equivocal, 
the  whole  scope  and  spirit  of  his  speculations  sufl&ciently 
piochum  his  restriction  of  knowledge  to  relative  knowledge, 
tod  consequently  of  every  test  as  relative.  He  has  thus 
forcibly  stated  his  opinion:  *  Conceding  the  entire  truth  of 
the  position  that,  during  any  phase  of  human  progress,  the 
•Wlityor  inability  to  form  a  specific  conception  wholly  de- 
P^ds  on  the  experience  men  have  had;  and  that,  by  a 
^wdening  of  their  experiences,  they  may,  by-and-by,  be 
enabled  to  conceive  things  before  inconceivable  to  them;  it 
Buty  still  be  argued,  that  as  at  any  time  the  best  warrant 
loen  can  have  for  a  belief  is  the  perfect  agreement  of  all 
preexisting  experience  in  support  of  it,  it  follows  that,  at 
toy  time,  the  inconceivableness  of  its  negation  is  the  deepest 
test  any  belief  admits  of.    Objective  facts  are  ever  impressing 
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themselves  upon  us;  our  experience  is  a  register  of  these 
objective  facts ;  and  the  inconceivableness  of  a  thing  implies 
that  it  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  register.  Even  were 
this  all,  it  is  not  clear  how,  if  every  truth  ia  primarily  induc- 
tive, any  better  test  of  truth  could  exist.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  whilst  many  of  these  facts  impressing 
themselves  upon  us  are  occasional;  whilst  others,  again,  are 
very  general;  some  are  universal,  and  are  unchanging. 
These  universal  and  unchanging  facts  are,  by  the  hypothesis, 
certain  to  establish  beliefs  of  which  the  negations  are  incon- 
ceivable ;  whilst  the  others  are  not  certain  to  do  this ;  and  if 
they  do,  subsequent  fact  will  reverse  their  action.  Hence  if, 
after  an  immense  accumulation  of  experiences,  there  remain 
beliefs  of  which  the  negations  are  still  inconceivable,  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  must  correspond  to  universal  objective 
facts/ 

On  this  Mr.  Mill  remarks :  *  If  our  incapacity  to  conceive 
the  negation  of  a  given  supposition  is  proof  of  its  truth, 
because  proving  that  our  experience  has  hitherto  been 
uniform  in  its  favour,  the  real  evidence  for  the  supposition 
is  not  the  inconceivableness,  but  the  uniformity  of  expe- 
rience. Now  this,  which  is  the  substantial  and  only  proof, 
is  directly  accessible.  We  are  not  obliged  to  assume  it  from 
an  incidental  consequence.  If  all  past  experience  is  in  favoui 
of  a  belief,  let  this  be  stated  and  the  belief  openly  rested  on 
that  ground ;  after  which  the  question  arises,  what  that  fact 
may  be  worth  as  evidence  of  its  truth  ? ' 

§  35.  The  first  remark  needful  to  be  made  on  this  con- 
troversy is,  that  since  we  all  three  are  thoroughly  agreed  ir 
maintaining  Experience,  and  Experience  only,  to  be  the 
ground  of  knowledge — and  the  Test  of  Truth  to  be  neces- 
sarily an  expression  of  that  Experience — ^there  can  be  little 
real  opposition  between  us,  in  spite  of  some  differences  id 
languaga  Mr.  Mill  says  that  the  evidence  for  a  proposition 
is  the  uniformity  of  Experience ;  we  say  the  same,  and  add, 
that  inasmuch  as  this  uniformity  renders  the  negative  un- 
thinkable, it  is  this  unthinkableness  of  the  negative  which 
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becomes  the  Test  of  Truth.  No  validity  is  gained  in  ad- 
dacmg  uniformity  of  Experience,  unless  there  is  a  warrant 
that  the  experiences  which  are  uniform  are  themselves 
beyond  question;  and  this  warrant  is  the  unthinkableness 
of  their  negation.  That  some  ambiguity  will  attach  itself 
to  the  phrase  *  unthinkable/  must  be  admitted :  ambiguities 
are  not  to  be  avoided ;  and  they  are  even  more  plentiful  if 
we  adopt  *  uniformity  of  Experience/  for  that  often  fails  to 
express  the  fact.  '  A  is  A/  does  not  rest  on  '  uniformity/  but 
on  intuition.  My  belief  in  my  feeling  as  feeling,  is  as  irre- 
sistible in  one  case  as  after  a  thousand  repetitions.  My 
belief  that  a  body  in  motion  will  move  for  ever,  and  in  a 
straight  line,  unless  it  be  influenced  by  some  other  body,  is  a 
generalisation  from  Experience,  the  negative  of  which  is  un- 
thinkable as  soon  as  the  proposition  is  clearly  apprehended ; 
but  it  cannot  without  ambiguity  be  called  an  uniformity  of 
Experience,  inasmuch  as  experiences  seem  momently  to 
contradict  it,  and  this  seeming  contradiction  is  only  re- 
conciled by  an  aistraction  of  the  differences.  Moreover,  the 
test  of  tmif ormity  can  never  be  irresistible,  because  a  possible 
divenitjr  is  not  excluded.  The  test  of  identity  is  irresistible, 
and  excludes  all  possibility  of  reversal  A  is  A  for  evermore. 
Not  only  are  there  many  occasions  on  which  the  '  unthink- 
ableness of  the  negative'  is  a  less  ambiguous  phrase  than 
'nnifonnity  of  Experience/  but,  inasmuch  as  there  are  two 
•chools  in  Philosophy,  holding  different  views  respecting  the 
origin  of  knowledge,  one  school  affirming  it  to  be  co-extensive 
with  Experience,  the  other  school-  affirming  it  to  have  an 
additional  source  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  Experi- 
cw»,  a  Test  of  Truth  ought  to  find  its  place  in  both  schools ; 
*nd  tiiis  place  is  found  by  our  Test.  So  long  as  discussion  is 
confined  to  concrete  questions,  *  uniformity  of  Experience '  is 
^  good  a  test  as  any ;  but  no  sooner  does  discussion  turn 
npon  certain  abstract  questions,  e.g.  of  Force,  than  the  test 
of  the  unthinkable  negative  resumes  its  superiority. 

Every  objection  that  can  be  alleged  against '  unthinkable- 
ness* may   equally  be    alleged   against  'uniformity/    That 
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which  is  unthinkable  may  turn  out  to  be  thinkable,  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  uniform  experience  may  become 
diversifiecL  The  examples  cited  of  beliefs  once  imiversal  and 
now  rejected,  are  equally  examples  of  mistaken  reliance  on 
uniformity,  and  of  unthinkableness  rashly  concluded  where 
no  equivalence  had  been  established,  because  the  elements 
were  not  such  as  then  admitted  of  an  equation.  It  is  urged 
that  men  once  believed  the  sun  to  move  round  the  earth,  and 
that,  when  they  did  so,  the  contrary  was  inconceivable ;  yet 
we  now  know  that  inconceivable  to  be  true.  I  answer: 
When  men  affirmed  that  they  saw  the  sun  moving  from  east 
to  west,  and  revolving  roimd  the  earth,  they  affirmed  a  truth, 
a  subjective,  relative  truth,  indeed,  but  one  which  being 
translateable  into  an  identical  proposition,  was  placed  beyond 
the  assaults  of  scepticism,  and  must  survive  all  the  changes 
of  Science.  What  was  that  truth  ?  It  was,  that  they  saw 
the  sun  moving,  i,e.  they  had  certain  impressions  of  cer< 
tain  deJSnite  appearances,  which  followed  in  a  definite  order. 
The  fact  of  their  having  these  impressions  was  indisputable. 
How  far  the  actual  order  corresponded  with  these  impressions, 
how  far  their  inferences  were  right  or  wrong,  it  was  foi 
Science  to  determina  It  did  so,  by  proving  that  these 
inferences  wanted  the  character  of  equivalence  on  whieib 
certainty  reposes,  and  by  showing  that  other  inferences  gave 
a  more  consistent  explanation.  The  belief  in  the  ajtpearana 
of  the  sun's  motion  continues,  and  will  for  ever  continue,  foi 
it  is  a  truth  the  negation  of  which  is  unthinkable ;  but  the 
belief  in  the  cause  of  that  appearance  (which  is  only  an 
inference),  will  vary  as  explanations  vary ;  at  each  stage  the 
only  absolute  ground  of  certainty  is  the  reduction  of  every 
inference  to  sensation  or  to  a  necessity  of  thought;  and 
where  this  ground  cannot  be  reached,  our  only  ground  is 
probahility,  or  such  harmony  of  our  explanation  with  esta- 
blished truths  as  compels  conviction,  and  thus,  for  the  time, 
renders  the  negative  if  not  unthinkable,  yet  so  difficult  of 
acceptance  as  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  it.  When  asked 
why  a  man  believes  that  two  multiplied  by  three  gives  six  as 
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the  prodact^  the  answer  is.  Because  he  must,  an  alternative 
is  impossible,  the  negative  is  unthinkable;  he  has  dis- 
covered their  equivalence.  If  asked  why  he  believes  that 
chemical  combinations  are  uniformly  dependent  on  vibratory 
actions,  the  answer  likewise  will  be.  Because  he  must;  the 
negative  is  unthinkable  now  that  the  equivalence  has  been 
exhibited  to  him.  Before  that  exhibition,  he  would  have 
had  no  more  difficulty  in  thinking  the  negative,  than  he 
would  have  had  in  thinking  the  product  of  two  multiplied 
\sf  three  was  five  before  he  had  asciertained  that  the  rela- 
tions of  multiplied  numbers  were  not  the  relations  of  added 
numbers.  The  numerical  identity  is  seen  to  be  absolute; 
whereas  the  identity  of  heat  and  affinity  may,  in  the  pre- 
Knt  state  of  science,  be  considered  as  hypotheticaL  Never- 
theless in  each  case  the  Test  applies. 

There  are,  notoriously,  cases  of  inseparable  association 
detetmined  by  the  structure  of  our  minds,  such  as  no 
enlargement  of  experience  could  loosen,  no  subtler  analysis 
disaotve,  unless  the  structure  of  the  mind  itself  were  altered. 
There  are  also  cases  of  association  which  are  loosened  by  the 
I'ecognition  of  a  mistake  in  the  supposition  of  identity.  We 
supposed  that  the  thimder  was  identical  with  the  explosion 
of  wrath,  and  we  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  an  angry 
deity,  until  the  recognised  identity  of  thunder  and  electricity 
severed  the  associatioiL  Finally,  it  is  notorious  that  our 
experience,  even  when  uniform,  is  narrow;  so  that,  when  a 
num  affirms  anything  on  the  guarantee  of  its  negative  being 
uiitbinkable,  we  can  disturb  his  confidence  by  showing  that 
the  negative  ta  thinkable,  and  conformable  with  a  wider 
experience. 

§  36.  Mr.  Mill  has  noticed  several  of  the  inevitable  am- 
Wguities  of  language;  yet  he  has  not  always  succeeded  in 
disentangling  himself  from  them;  as,  for  example,  in  his 
objection  to  Mr.  Spencer's  assertion  that  when  he  feels  cold 
he  cannot  conceive  himself  not  feeling  cold.  Mr.  Mill  replies 
^y  saying,  that  he  can  conceive  himself  not  feeling  cold ;  and 
^the  can  imagine  himself  looking  into  darkness  at  the  very 
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moment  that  lie  is  actually  looking  at  the  sun.  The  am- 
l)iguity  of  language  here  pennits  him  to  say  this,  although 
all  that  it  lawfully  expresses  is,  that  while  he  looks  at  the 
sun  he  can  imagine  himself  (under  other  conditions)  to  be 
looking  into  darkness ;  just  as  it  is  possible  for  his  thoughts 
to  wander  to  Nova  Zembla  while  he  is  sauntering  down 
Eegent  Street.  What  Mr.  Spencer  meant  to  say  was,  that 
during  the  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  his  looking  at 
the  sun,  it  is  impossible  for  the  opposite  state  of  consciousness 
to  emerge ;  and  this  Mr.  Mill  has  not  answered,  nor  would 
he  attempt  to  answer  it. 

§  37.  This  digression  ended,  we  may  proceed  to  the  second 
and  more  important  part  of  the  inquiry:  the  correspondence 
of  the  subjective  and  objective,  as  disclosed  by  our  Test. 

'Truth  relatively  to  man  cannot  be  defined  as  consisting 
in  the  conformity  of  knowledge  with  its  object;  for  to  man 
the  object  itself  exists  only  as  it  is  known  by  one  faculty  or 
another.'  *  This  is  the  old  sceptical  position,  that  the  agree- 
ment can  only  be  agreement  of  ideas.  Kant  adopts  it,  by 
affirming  that  an  universal  materidl  criterion  is  impossible, 
because  the  conception  implies  a  contradiction,  but  a  formed 
criterion  is  possible,  that  being  simply  the  agreement  of 
ideas.f 

These  and  other  perplexing  suggestions  are  set  aside  by 
our  regarding  Truth  as  the  correspondence  between  the 
order  of  ideas  and  the  order  of  things;  whether  ideas  and 
things  are  or  ai*e  not  alike,  it  is  enough  if  their  order  is  alike. 
Here  an  equation  can  be  established,  and  certainty  found. 
Whether  planets  are  moved  by  inhabiting  spirits,  or  are 
whirled  in  a  sling  by  some  distant  spirit,  whether  they  are 
ellipsoid  solids,  or  unextended  centres  of  force,  whether  they 
are  in  any  respect  like  or  unlike  our  conception  of  them,  is  of 
little  consequence  to  us,  so  long  as  we  have  ascertained  the 
order  of  the  phenomena,  the  law  of  their  motions.  So  abso- 
lute is  this  abstraction  of  differences,  that  we  may  admit  the 

*  Mansel  :  Prolegomena  Loffica,  p.  241.      f  Kant  :  Logik.   Einleitimg,  yiL 
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real  Liw  to  be  different  from  the  law  we  conceive,  provided 
only  that  there  is  equivalence,  i.e.  that  they  numerically 
correspond,  so  as  to  admit  of  calculations  which  agree  with 
observation.  Hence  all  that  Science  needs  is  correct  for- 
mulas of  the  order  of  phenomena:  these  are  truths.  How 
these  formulas  are  reached  we  have  not  to  consider  here: 

« 

when  reached,  they  are  placed  by  the  Test  beyond  the  conflict 
vith  doubt. 

f  38.  It  thus  appears  that  the  question  which  has  been 
debated  since  the  beginning  of  Philosophy  may  now  receive 
a  dedsive  answer.  This  was  impossible  hitherto,  because  of 
the  terms  in  which  the  question  was  put.  We  must  no 
longer  seek  Truth  in  the  conformity  of  ideas  with  objects 
(which  is  impossible),  nor  in  the  agreement  of  ideas  with 
ideas  (which  is  a  purely  subjective  condition,  carrying  no 
objective  validity);  we  must  seek  it  in  the  equation  of  the 
internal  and  external  orders,  abstracting  all  differences. 
And  the  proof  of  this  equation  is  ascertained  by  calcula- 
tion. When  we  can  employ  a  formula  with  absolute  pre- 
cision, using  it  as  if  it  were  identical  with  the  order  of 
tilings,  and  applying  it  to  events  which  are  to  come,  we 
Me  certain  that  this  formula  expresses  equivalence  and  is  a 
fruih. 

Subjective  agreement  is  as  perfect  in  hallucination  as  in 
perception.  How,  then,  are  we  ever  to  be  certain  that  our 
formulas  are  true — that  the  order  of  our  ideas  is  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  order  of  things?  What  is  the  bridge 
over  the  gulf  between  the  subject  and  object  ?  Let  us  pause 
awhile  to  consider. 

I  am  seated  in  my  study,  and,  on  raising  my  head  from 
a  book,  see  a  man  slowly  pass  out  of  the  room,  cross  the 
lawn,  and  seat  himself  on  the  garden  walL  This  has  been 
the  order  of  my  sensations.  Considered  subjectively,  the 
truth  is  indisputable.  It  is  an  identical  proposition  to  say, 
^  I  saw  what  I  saw,  felt  what  I  felt.  But  can  I  with 
equal  certainty  say,  that  what  I  saw  had  a  corresponding 
^%,  that  the  objective  order  was  the  same  as  the  sub- 
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jective  ?  Not  8o.  As  yet  no  proof  exists.  I  may  have  had 
an  hallucination.  To  prove  that  my  subjective  state  had  its 
correspondent  objective,  some  corroboration  is  needed.  My 
wife  enters  the  room,  and  she  also  sees  the  man  on  the 
garden  walL  This  convinces  me  that  I  have  not  had  an  hal- 
lucination of  vision ;  but  it  does  not  prove  the  reality  of  my 
inference.  Her  testimony  is  not  final,  because  she  may  mis- 
interpret the  appearances,  as  I  misinterpret  them.  A  dog 
comes  in,  and,  seeing  the  figure  on  the  wall,  begins  barkiug 
furiously.  This  shows,  that  although  wife  and  dog  may  mis- 
interpret the  appearances,  there  is  some  external  object.  If 
I  could  touch  it,  the  corroboration  of  one  sense  by  another 
would  be  valuable ;  I  can,  at  any  rate,  speak  to  it  I  do  so ; 
and,  asking  the  man  what  he  does  there,  he  replies  by  some 
insulting  jest  My  conviction  becomes  deepened  with  each 
corroborating  fact ;  and  when,  finally,  I  order  my  servant  to 
fetch  a  policeman,  and  the  policeman  comes,  and  carries  off 
the  struggling  intruder,  the  impossibility  of  my  thinking 
that  the  vision  had  not  an  objective  reality  is  absolute. 
When  all  the  senses  converge,  when  all  the  evidences  corro- 
borate, we  are  forced  to  believe  in  the  objective  reality,  unless 
we  declare  all  existence  to  be  a  dream. 

§  39.  Inasmuch  as  all  knowledge  is  the  expression  of 
Experience,  the  truth  of  any  proposition  respecting  things 
can  only  be  tested  by  some  term  of  Experience.  The  ele- 
ments of  Inference  must  be  severally  reduced  to  Feeling,  or 
must  be  established  by  Reason.  If  I  cannot  reduce  an  Infer- 
ence to  feeling,  I  can  approach  it  through  the  Feeling  of 
others ;  and  their  corroboration  is  the  stronger  in  proportion 
as  it  concerns  the  objective  nature  of  the  thing  inferred.  I 
want  no  evidence  of  the  fact  that  sugar  is  sweet  to  me ;  but 
if  every  one  everywhere  declares  sugar  to  be  sweet,  Beason 
tells  me  there  must  be  some  objective  something  correspond- 
ing with  this  sensation  ;  and  when  I  find  that  this  some- 
thing, which  exists  in  various  fruits  and  various  substances, 
has  in  all  these  the  same  atomic  elements,  I  have  got  hold 
of  an  equation  between  the  internal  and  external  orders. 
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§  40.  Mr.  Mill  insists,  that  a  necessity  of  Thought  can- 
not be  a  necessity  of  Things.  Perhaps  not;  perhaps  it  can. 
We  aie  incompetent  to  decide.  To  decide  it  would  be  to 
have  absolute  knowledge.  Let  me  ask,  why  should  not 
a  necessity  of  Thought  be  sometimes  the  expression  of  an 
equiralent  necessity  of  Things,  since  it  is  the  product  of 
Experience,  which  is  determined  by  objective  conditions? 
And  even  if  we  grant  that  a  subjective  necessity  can  never 
cany  with  it  an  objective  necessity,  we  must  still  say,  This 
is  what  we  are  compelled  to  think,  and  this  for  us  is  Truth. 
Not  that  I  'erect  the  incurable  limitation  of  the  human 
conceptive  faculty  into  laws  of  the  outward  imiverse.'  Far 
from  it.  I  simply  erect  them  into  'laws  of  the  conceptions 
we  form  of  the  universe ; '  and  wherever  we  find  these  con- 
ceptions so  far  corresponding  with  external  laws  that  they 
enaUe  us  to  foresee  results,  and  modify  phenomena  with 
certainty,  we  may  declare  the  equivalence  of  the  law  and  the 
conception.  In  such  a  case,  the  necessity  of  Thought  is  the 
expression  of  a  necessity  of  Things  in  relation  to  us.  The  laws 
of  Kuuber,  Form,  and  Motion  are  necessities  of  things  no 
less  than  of  Thought,  not  perhaps  existing  objectively  in  the 
ome  forms  as  they  exist  subjectively,  but  having  an  equiva- 
leotcffder;  and  the  proof  is,  that  we  discover  them  in  Things, 
^  do  not  put  them  there. 

§  41.  And  this  leads  me  to  remark  on  Mr.  Mill's  criticism 
tiuit  I'set  up  acquired  necessities  of  thought  in  the  minds 
of  (me  or  two  generations,  as  evidence  of  real  necessities  in 
the  universe.'  Undoubtedly,  the  laws  of  Number,  Form,  and 
Motion  are  discoveries^  and  whether  these  were  early  or  late 
in  being  made,  nowise  affects  their  trutL  Because  men, 
^til  within  the  last  twenty  years,  failed  to  see  the  equiva- 
Ifioce  of  Heat  and  Motion,  are  we  to  conclude  that  this  equi- 
valence is  not  a  necessity  of  things  ?  Did  not  the  order  in 
'^lungs  proceed  on  this  law  (or  on  a  corresponding  law)  during 
&U  the  centuries  in  which  men's  conceptions  of  the  order  were 
▼ery  different  ?  And  now  that  men's  conceptions  have  been 
^justed,  and  they  have  detected  the  identity  of  Heat  and 
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Motion,  has  not  the  law  become  a  necessity  of  Tliought  no 
less  than  of  Things  ? 

§  42.  What  Mr.  Mill  justly  condemns  is  the  tendency  to 
accept  necessities  of  Thought  as  necessities  of  Things,  hefon 
they  have  been  proved  to  be  identical.  Against  this  tendency 
to  assume  that  the  order  of  ideas  corresponds  with  the  order 
in  phenomena,  and  that  what  is  logically  valid  will  always  be 
objectively  valid,  I  have  repeatedly  protested  in  the  course  of 
this  History ;  for,  indeed,  the  whole  body  of  Metaphysics  is  a 
result  of  that  vicious  tendency.  Nevertheless,  believing  that 
Truth  is  possible — according  to  the  definition  I  have  given  of 
it — and  that  a  correspondence  between  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal orders,  though  difficult  of  attainment,  has  a  decisive  Test, 
I  have  shown  that  a  proposition  is  absolutely  true  only  when 
its  terms  are  equivalent,  and  that  as  this  implies  the  impossi- 
bility of  our  thinking  a  negative  of  the  proposition,  the  varying 
degrees  of  probability  will  depend  on  the  possibility  of  admit- 
ting a  negative.  This  latter  condition  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  enlargements  of  knowledge;  that  negative  which  was 
easily  thinkable  at  one  epoch  becoming  unthinkable  at 
another,  and  that  which  was  unthinkable  in  the  infancy  of 
Science  becoming  not  only  thinkable  but  irresistible  in  its 
maturity.  That  men  should  be  able  to  stand  at  the  anti- 
podes was  formerly  quite  unthinkable ;  they  were  conceived 
under  conditions  which  would  necessitate  their  falling  away 
into  space.  Science  has  not  disproved  this  necessity,  but  has 
displaced  the  erroneous  conception  of  the  facts  on  which  the 
proposition  rested,  and  replaced  it  by  another  proposition. 
(Compare  §  67.)  If  we  now.  conclude  that  men  will  stand  as 
well  on  the  earth  at  the  antipodes  as  they  stand  beside  us, 
it  is  because  we  believe  :tjie>  conditions  to  be  equivalent  in 
both  places,  and,  with  'equiyadent  conditions,  necessarily  arise 
identical  results.  •     :  * 

§  43.  No  one  supposes  that  it  will  guarantee  a  truth  to  say 
simply  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  it,  without  exhibiting 
our  grounds  of  belief.*    We  must  show  the  evidence  to  be 

*  Kant  properly  objects,  that  the  proposition  '  what  we  cannot  but  think  as 
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imststible,  displayiug  our  belief  as  a  necessary  conclusion, 
not  a  mere  prejudice  or  tradition.  In  adducing  our  evidence, 
ve  have  to  establish  a  series  of  identical  propositions  ;  and  it 
is  precisely  because  ve  cannot  do  this  in  complex  questions, 
that  demoDBtratioQ  halts. 

J  44.  We  shall  have  to  resume  the  subject  of  necessity  in 
a  htaie  section,  when  discussing  Necessary  Truths  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin  of  Knowledge ;  for  the  present,  therefore, 
tbe  argument  may  close.  What  the  preceding  paragraphs 
have  attempted  to  establish  is,  the  possibility  of  Truth  and  its 
Test  This  Test  is  absolute  and  relative  :  absolute,  when  the 
negative  of  a  proposition  is  unthinkable  because  the  proposi- 
tion itfidf  is  an  identical  one ;  relative,  when  the  negative, 
tbough  not  positively  unthinkable,  is  nevertheless  so  opposed 
to  existing  knowledge  as  to  be  inadmissible,  in  which  case 
the  Test  only  reveals  a  high  degree  of  probability.  But  in  no 
case  is  the  Test  a  means  of  enlarging  knowledge ;  it  only  de- 
tennioes  the  degree  of  certainty.  How  knowledge  is  enlarged 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  exposition  of  Method. 

In>  mint  be  tnia '  U  no  grouDil  of  proof,  bat  only  a  confeBdan  of  in&bilit;. 
'SmgitbtMfreilicli  wohl  viele  uuenreialiclie  Erkenntniiae,  allein  du  Gefiilil 
te  UebemoguDg  in  AnBshnng  detBelben  Ut  «in  Gestandnisa,  aber  nicht  eio 
Btnnjipaiid  daToa,  dui  m  wahr  dnd.' — Untcrt.  vbtr  die  Deiitlichieit  der 
OmiittK.  Werlie,  i.  88,  ed.  Habtekbtein,  18S8.  (Thia  is  the  edition  of 
Ent  Tliicli  I  nsiull;  refer  to.) 
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IV.  SOME  INFIRMITIES  OF  THOUGHT. 

§  45.  If  History  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  example,  the  ex- 
amples of  infirmity  disclosed  in  the  various  systems  which 
have  gained  acceptance  should  be  carefully  analysed.  I  do 
not  propose  to  enumerate  them  here,  nor  to  write  a  treatise 
on  Error,  but  a  few  instructive  examples  may  be  specified. 

And  first  of  tliat  tendency,  already  noticed,  §  16,  to  commute 
the  fonner  into  material  elements,  to  raise  Belations  out  of 
their  proper  category,  and  transport  them  into  the  category 
of  Objects.  This  is  the  parent  of  Metaphysics.  It  is  often 
called  the  tendency  to  'realise  abstractions/  Having  com- 
bined certain  elements  of  particular  experiences  into  a  single 
conception,  we  treat  the  concept  as  if  it  were  an  individual 
object*  The  belief  in  Universals,  which  was  accepted  for 
centuries,  is  a  well-known  example.  Professor  Bain  has  truly 
remarked  that  'the  more  we  analyse  or  decompose  concrete 
objects  into  the  abstract  qualities  that  make  them  up,  the  more 
diilicult  it  is  to  remount  to  the  concrete.  Hence  the  most 
arduous  attempt  of  nil  is  to  make  actual  nature  rise  up  out  of 
scientific  or  technical  language — to  conceive  minerals  from  a 
book  of  mineralogy,  and  the  parts  of  the  human  body  from 
anatomical  description/f  Wliy  this  difficulty?  Because  we 
have  to  undo  what  has  been  laboriously  done — to  immerse 
the   abstractions   in   the   concretes    from   which  they  were 

*  '  ToutpH  lea  fois  quo  certains  elements  d*une  replantation  sont  diitiiigii^ 
par  uno  analyse,  ougroupea  systematiquemcnt  dans  une  synth^,  on  tout  ae  fonoft 
el  so  JKVHS  rien  do  mieux;  niais  on  ne  s'anvte  pas  IJl;  on  entend  que  lea  relational 
nous  (Mudition  desijuelles  ootte  0|)enition  8*est  faite,  disparaisaont  comma  T^cha- 
faudof^^  inutile  d'une  eiUtico  aohevee,  ct  que  le  tout  qu*on  a  conatitue  demeura  h 
I^art, dobout,  conuno de  lui-meme,  en  lui-memc* — Rknuo'ZEB :  E$$aiide 
g^n^mlf,  ISfi*,  L  P. 

t  Bain  :  TU  Scnm  amd  the  IntdUct,  2nd  ed.  1864,  p.  603. 
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abetracted  And  yet '  this  process  of  resolving  natural  aggre- 
gates into  their  ultimate  abstractions '  is  the  great  instrument 
of  Philosophy,  These  abstracts  represent  the  constants; 
whereas  the  concretes  are  the  variables  ;  and  these  variables, 
by  their  multiplicity  and  change,  confuse  the  eye  and  dis- 
tract the  attention.  But  if,  as  our  infirmity  tends,  we  give 
objective  independence  to  these  abstracts,  we  distort  the  order 
of  Things;  in  other  words,  we  follow  the  movements  of 
Thought,  instead  of  following  the  movements  of  Things. 

Now  in  Science,  when  pursued  on  the  Objective  Method, 
we  aie  constantly  made  aware  of  this  tendency,  and  are 
forced  to  correct  it  by  our  failures  in  reconciling  calculation 
wifli  observation ;  but  in  Ontology  such  correction  is  impos- 
aUe;  accordingly  it  is  in  Metaphysics  that  we  see  the  most 
frequent  exhibitions  of  the  infirmity. 

1 46.  A  good  example  of  the  tendency  is  the  once  popular 
Iwit  now  gradually  expiring  doctrine  of  a  Vital  Principle. 

life  is  the  connexus  of  the  organic  activities :  a  complex 
whole  of  various  particular  facts,  abstracted  from  those  par- 
ticulars, and  raised  into  objective  independence.  Each  organ 
is  composed  of  constituent  tissues  ;  each  tissue  has  its  consti- 
^iKot  elements;  each  element,  each  tissue  has  its  specific 
properties;  the  activity  of  each  organ  is  the  sum  of  these 
Properties;  the  organism  is  the  connexus  of  the  whole.  Life 
is  dius  a  concept  formed  out  of  particulars.  And  because 
^  functional  relation  of  each  organ  to  the  whole,  as  of 
ctdi  tissue  to  each  organ  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
otablished  connexus,  both  terms  of  the  relation  (parts  and 
^le)  being  inseparable,  some  physiologists  have  argued  that 
^  connexus  is  prior  to  the  organs,  the  whole  generating  the 
pwts,  instead  of  being  a  generalisation  from  the  parts. 

Thus,  forgetting  the  simple  teachings  of  experience  that 
We  is  the  connexus  of  various  phenomena — an  abstract  from 
^  phenomena — men  have  realised  the  abstraction,  declared 
^  rmUant  to  be  a  necessary  ajUecedent,  and  have  constructed 
^  Entity  out  of  a  Relation.    They  speak  of  a  Vital  Principle 

wterior  to,  and  independent  of,  all  the  organic  activities — 

VOUL  / 
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a  Plastic  Force,  which  mysteriously  shapes  the  elements 
into  tissues,  the  tissues  into  organs,  the  organs  into  an  or- 
ganism, and  which,  while  thus  huilding  up  the  parts,  endows 
them  with  its  own  special  property — vitality.  'In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  Principle,'  they  argue, 'all  the  activities  which 
could  be  manifested  within  a  tissue,  or  an  organ,  would  be 
chemical  and  physical,  not  vitaL  The  presence,  therefore,  of 
the  Principle  is  presupposed  in  every  atom  of  the  vital  or- 
ganism ;  and  this  presence  is  not  a  resultant,  but  a  cause.' 

§  47.  Erroneous  as  this  hypothesis  seems  to  most  biolo- 
gists at  the  present  day,  it  has  been  strenuously  supported 
and  even  still  jGnds  eminent  supporters.  The  main  source  of 
its  persistence  lies  in  the  infirmity  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. Because  vital  phenomena  are  only  observed  under  a 
special  conjunction  of  conditions,  in  which  the  forces  (that 
are  elsewhere  observed  acting  in  different  directions)  are 
seen  to  have  a  specific  direction  impressed  on  them,  we  form 
an  abstract  of  this  special  conjunction,  and  then  easily  fall 
into  the  error  of  realising  our  abstraction,  giving  it  objective 
independence.  But  let  us  remount  to  the  source  of  the 
abstraction.  Let  us  immerse  the  abstract  once  more  in  the 
concretes  from  which  it  was  drawn ;  let  us  follow  the  move- 
ments of  phenomena;  and  the  illusion  will  vanish. 

A  strip  of  muscle  detached  from  the  organism  will  mam — 
fest  all  its  vital  properties,  so  long  as  its  specific  constitutiois. 
as  muscle  remains,  so  long  as  it  resists  disintegration ;  it  wULl 
absorb  oxygen,  exhale    carbonic    acid,  and  contract  undex 
appropriate  stimulus.    A  gland  removed  from  the  body  con- 
tinues to  be  a  small  laboratory  of  chemical  change,  secreting 
as  it  secreted  in  the  organism.    A  nerve  removed  from  ttio 
body  continues  to  manifest  its  specific  property  of  Neurility* 
and  will  cause  a  muscle  to  contract  if  stimulated;  nay,    & 
nerve-centre  removed  from  its  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  body  will  continue  to  manifest  its  specific  Sensibility  i 
a  decapitated  bee  will  sting  with  its  headless  body,  or  bi*** 
with  its  bodiless  head. 
These  t  ma  prove  that  what  each  part  does  in  tb^ 
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oiganism,  each  part  does  out  of  the  organism.  In  other 
words,  the  life  of  the  animal  is  the  sum  of  the  particular 
vital  activities ;  *  not  a  power  anterior  to,  and  independent 
of,  these  activities.  What  is  life,  if  it  is  not  the  sum  of  vital 
phenomena  ?  And  if  it  is  the  sum,  it  cannot  be  independent 
of  the  integers  of  which  it  is  the  sum.  The  abstract  is  of 
course  different  from  any  one  of  its  concretes.  The  organism 
as  a  whole — a  combination  of  activities — ^presents  phenomena 
which  cannot  be  presented  by  the  parts  separately.  The 
animal  which  has  its  muscles,  glands,  nerves,  and  nerve- 
centres,  all  harmoniously  working  together  in  one  body,  in 
one  connexusy  is  capable  of  manifesting  complex  phenomena 
which  could  not  be  manifested  by  any  of  its  separated 
oigans;  and  the  only  question  that  remains  is,  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  Vital  Principle  which  unites  these  parts 
into  one  harmonious  whole  ?  Let  the  question  be  distinctly 
stated:  Do  we  mean  by  Life  the  source  of  all  vital  pheno- 
mena, or  is  it  simply  a  personified  expression  of  the  pheno- 
mena? If  the  former,  then  we  mean  that  anterior  to  all 
^  phenomena  there  is  a  Principle,  or  Entity,  which  is  in 
DO  wise  dependent  on  these  phenomena ;  and  on  this  Prin- 
ciple all  phenomena  depend,  as  effects  depend  upon  their 
causes. 

§  48.  Before  considering  this  aspect  of  the  old  doctrine, 
^  is  one  objection  which  must  be  anticipated.  Seeing 
^  part  of  the  organism  capable  of  manifesting  vitalit}*, 
thevitalists  may  claim  that  fact  as  peremptory  evidence  of 
4e  truth  of  their  doctrine.  '  The  parts  are  alive,'  they 
*^5ue ;  '  but  how  alive  ?  They  have  been  endowed  vrith 
^tality  by  the  Principle  which  forms  the  organism ;  not 
'molding  it  from  any  virtue  in  themselves,  but  receiving  it 
^m  the  source  of  all  organic  activity.     Indeed,  the  con- 

'U  force  yitale  peat  Stre  congue  comme  une  formule  laconique  destine  K 
'^I'nnercnim  aeul  mot  les  caract^res  propres  k  la  mati^re  organisee.* — Bi^clard  ; 
'•I'Woyie,  p.  13.  *  La  vida  de  la  materia  es  una/uncion ;  depende  de  sus  ele- 
^'^^  J  cada  ano  de  bob  elementos  depende  de  los  demds  y  del  todo  que  consti- 
^^ ...  El  oTganismo  entero  esuna  fimcion  de  funciones  oigdnicas,  un  conjunto 
*i^  ^nde  de  sua  partes,  no  pudiendo  perder  las  todas,  sin  desaparecer  como  tal 
*^to.*— NiETO  Serrano  :  Bo$quejo  de  la  CUncia  VivienU,  p.  387. 
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elusive  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Vital  Principle  is  the  fact 
that  every  atom  of  the  organism  is  interfused  with  life.' 

I  will  meet  this  argument  by  the  simple  question :  Is  the 
Vital  Principle  identical  with,  and  co-extensive  with,  the  Life 
manifested  by  the  whole  organism,  or  is  it  simply  the  life 
manifested  by  each  part  ?  When  we  speak  of  a  Vital  Prin- 
ciple, do  we  mean  the  Life  of  the  animal,  and  is  that  the 
same  thing  as  the  life  of  an  isolated  muscle,  gland,  or  nerve  ? 
Obviously  not  In  the  one  we  group  together  various  phe- 
nomena of  sensibility,  contractility,  nutrition,  reproduction, 
development,  and  decay.  In  the  other  we  group  together 
only  certain  special  phenomena.  The  muscle  wUl  contract, 
will  absorb  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  acid ;  but  out  of  the 
organism  it  will  not  nourish  itself,  it  will  not  grow,  it  will 
not  reproduce  other  muscles,  and  in  the  organism  it  will  not 
feel  nor  think.  If  we  admit  that  there  is  a  certain  commu- 
nity in  all  parts  of  the  organism,  a  community  which  expresses 
a  fundamental  identity,  the  parts  being  differentiated  from 
one  common  mass,  we  must  nevertheless  admit  the  great 
diversity  in  the  various  parts.  The  organism  is  the  synthesis 
of  these  parts,  and  Life  is  the  synthesis  of  their  properties. 

To  make  this  position  clearer,  let  us  analyse  our  knowledge 
of  a  locomotive.    We  find  that  the  fire  will  heat  water  out 
of  the  machine  as  in  it;  the  water,  when  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  212**  F.,  will  pass  off  into  steam  ;  the  expan- 
sion of  this  steam  will  force  a  piston ;  the  crank  will  turn  a 
wheel;  the  wheel  will  roll  a  carriage.    The  skilful  adjust- 
ment of  these  various  parts  results  in  a  whole  which  we 
name  a  locomotive.     But  no  one  supposes  that  the  general 
phenomena  presented  by  the  locomotive  could  be  presented, 
by  any  one  of  its  parts.    Still  less  does  any  one  suppose  tha^ 
the  phenomena  are  due  to  a  Locomotive  Principle,  indepen — 
dent  of  the  parts,  which  created  and  adjusted  the  parts.    Th^» 
engine -maker  who  adjusted  the   parts  did  not  give  thenca 
their  properties ;  he  found  them,  and  used  them. 

Now,  the  only  point  in  which  this  parallelism  is  inconrm-- 
plete  is  in  the  community  which  runs  through  all  the  parts 
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of  the  organism,  and  is  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the  machine. 
As  I  said  before,  this  arises  from  the  oiganism  being  con- 
stitated  by  differentiations  of  a  substance  originally  homo- 
geneoos;  whereas  the  machine  is  constructed  of  materials 
originally  heterogeneous.  The  one  was  evolved;  the  other 
made.  If,  therefore,  the  Vital  Principle  be  that  which  is 
conunon  to  all  parts,  we  shall  have  to  simplify  our  con- 
cepdon  of  life,  and  reduce  it  to  the  properties  of  a  blastema. 
Eliminating  many  of  the  great  phenomena  of  organic  ac- 
tivity, we  are  left  with  a  structureless  substance  having  the 
properties  of  Assimilation  and  Disintegration,  from  which 
Development,  Eeproduction,  and  Death  result.  Nor  will 
even  this  simplification  much  assist  the  doctrine  of  a  Vital 
Principle.  Life  is  only  known  in  dependence  on  sub- 
stance; its  activity  is  accelerated  or  retarded  according  to 
the  conditions  in  which  the  chemical  changes  of  the  sub- 
stance are  facilitated  or  impeded,  and  it  vanishes  with  the 
disintegration  of  the  substance.  What,  therefore,  remains, 
bat  to  conclude  that  Vitality  is  the  abstract  designation  of 
certain  special  properties  manifested  by  matter  under  certain 
ipeeial  conditions?  Thus  conceived,  the  ascending  com- 
plexity of  vital  phenomena  with  an  ascending  complexity  of 
<»ganic  structure,  in  harmony  with  certain  special  condi- 
tions, becomes  intelligible,  and  Vitality  distinguishes  the 
simplest  living  monad  no  less  than  the  most  complex  animal 
Qtg^m.     C!ommunity  is  thus  reconciled  with  diversity. 

{ 49.  Metaphysical  ghosts  cannot  be  killed,  because  they 
CMnot  be  touched ;  but  they  may  be  dispelled  by  dispelling 
the  twilight  in  which  shadows  and  solidities  are  easily  con- 
founded. The  Vital  Principle  is  an  entity  of  this  ghostly 
^d;  and  although  the  daylight  has  dissipated  it,  and  posi- 
tive Biology  is  no  longer  vexed  with  its  visitations,  it  never- 
theless reappears  in  another  shape  in  the  shadowy  region  of 
Mystery  which  surrounds  biological  and  all  other  questions. 
I  indicated  this  region  of  mystery  when  I  said  that  the  or- 
P^mn.  differed  from  all  other  mechanisms  in  being  evolved 
^  a  homogeneous  substance,  and  not  made  out  of  hetero- 
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geneoiis  substances.    How  comes  this  possibility  of  evoluti 
Whence  the  adjustment  of  part  to  part,  and  function  to  fi 
tion?    If  the  machine  requires  a  mechanist  to  dispose 
adjust  the  parts,  does  not  the  organism  require  its  mecha 
or  Plastic  Principle  ? 

In  presence  of  this  question  the  metaphysiologist,  altho 
he  may  have  given  up  his  belief  in  an  Entity,  a  Life  ii 
pendent  of  living  substances,  has  ready  recourse  to  ano 
form  of  the  same  belief,  and  substitutes  for  the  Vital  P 
ciple  the  conception  of  a  Plan  or  Scheme,  according  to  w] 
the  physical  forces  are  coerced  into  an  organic  unity, 
same  conception  has  been  applied  to  the  Cosmos.  It  ma^ 
here  considered  solely  in  reference  to  the  organism ;  the 
students  will  have  no  difficulty  in  extending  the  argument 

§  60.  At  the  outset  note  a  false  analogy,  arising  froi 
misconception  of  Evolution.  We  see  an  architect  arranj 
a  plan  for  a  house,  and  a  builder  arranging  the  material 
accordance  with  this  plan.  Finding  in  an  organism  a 
tain  adjustment  of  parts,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  p 
we  are  easily  led  to  conceive  that  this  plan  was  made  be 
the  parts,  and  that  the  adjustment  was  determined  by 
plan.  This  is  what  logicians  call  jMrrepov  irporepov,  and  o 
nary  men  'putting  the  cart  before  the  horse;'  the  resuli 
is  transformed  into  the  cause. 

We  not  only  see  that  the  architect's  plan  determined 
arrangement  of  materials  in  the  house,  but  we  see  wh^ 
must  have  done  so,  because  the  materials  have  no  spo 
neous  tendency  to  group  themselves  into  houses;  that 
being  a  recognised  property  of  bricks,  mortar,  wood, 
glass.  But  what  we  know  of  organic  materials  is  that  1 
have  this  spontaneous  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  in 
finite  forms ;  precisely  as  we  see  chemical  substances  arr: 
ing  themselves  in  definite  forms,  without  the  interventio] 
any  extra-chemical  agency. 

Observe :  either  the  Plan  is  independent  of  the  matei 
in  which  case  it  is  an  extra-biological  agency;  or  it  is 
generalised  concept  of  the  indwelling  tendencies  of  ma' 
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^iieii  under  definite  conditions.     In  the  one  case  the  analogy 

of  the  architectural  Plan  is  correct;  but  this  destroys  the 

^dea  of  evolution,  and  substitutes  that  of  construction.    In  the 

other  case  the  analogy  is  seen  to  be  founded  on  a  misconcep- 

tion  of  organic  facts;  the  parts  with  their  adjustments  evolve 

^  ]^n,  and   are   not   constructed  after  a  plan.    From  an 

olsenred  Tiexus  men  rashly  infer  a  nisus,  from  an  actual 

Conjunction  a  previous  intention.    If  this  conception  of  a 

i*lan  be  admitted  in  Biology,  it  must  equally  be  admitted  in 

Ohemistry,  Physics,  and  Astronomy.     Matter  and  Force  not 

l^eing  mysterious  enough,  we  must  add  a  new  mystery  of 

architectural    Plan,    shaping    matter    and    directing    Force. 

There  is,  however,  this  dilemma:  Is  the  Plan  in  itself  a 

slaping  Power  ?    It  is  then  only  another  name  for  the  Uni- 

"v-ereal  Cause.    Is  it  vrithout  specific  power?    It  is  then  an 

impotent  overseer. 

§  51.  According  to  the  first  answer,  the  Plan  is  identified 
'^th  God.    But  this  introduction  of  God,  besides  its  pan- 
"tleistic  issues,  is  an  evasion  of  the  real  question.    We  did 
Hot  ask  whether  God  fashions  all  things,  organisms  as  well  as 
"Worlds;  but  whether  each  organism  and  each  chemical  species 
lias  over  and  above  its  constituent  elements  and  properties  a 
shaping  Idea,  an  independent  Plan,  which  gives  specific  di- 
^^on  to  the  constituent  elements  and  properties  ?    This  is 
tie  question.    There  are  two  answers :  1st,  the  teleological : — 
^ere  must  be  such  a  Plan,  because  our  examination  of  an 
organism  discloses   its   resemblance    to   mechanisms   which 
^e  know,  to  have  been  constructed  on  a  Plan,  and  we  con- 
clude that  each  adjustment  was  intended  to  efifect  its  purpose. 
•H  the  psychological : — The  conception  of  a  Plan,  when  it 
^  not  arise  from  a  false  analogy  (§  50),  is  a  generalised 
expression  of  the  observed  facts  of  organic  independence: 
^^^  facts  of  a  nexus.     Science  finding  it  indispensable  to 
coordinate  all  the  facts  in  a  general  concept,  such  as  a 
flan,  men  are  led  by  an  infirmity  of  thought  to  realise  the 
concept;  and   having   first    used    it   only   as   a   convenient 

^^ression,  they  grow  into  a  belief  of  this  nexus  being  also 
auisns. 
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§  52.  This  argument  will  perhaps  be  met  by  the  distinc* 
tion  of  Potential  and  Actiial,  which  has  played  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  Metaphysics,  and  which  is  itself  one  of  the 
products  of  the  infirmity  now  imder  examination.  It  will 
be  said '  the  Plan  pre-exists,  not  as  an  actual  objective  fact, 
but  as  a  Possibility,  a  Potentiality.' 

Let  us  first  see  what  experience  tells  us  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  organism.  The  ovum  and  the  seed  are  starting- 
points,  from  which  an  animal  and  a  plant  may.  ««<for  re^uMU 
eondUionSy  be  developed.  This  is  the  expression  of  expe- 
rience. But  now  observe  the  jugglery  of  thought!  One  of 
the  elements  of  the  whole  result^  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  result  (indicated  by  italics  in  our  statement)  is  quietly 
eliminated,  and  never  afterwards  restored.  By  a  r^ressive 
movement  of  Thought  we  carry  the  developed  organism 
back  again  to  its  starting-point  {mimis  the  conditions  of 
development,  therefore),  and  form  a  concept  of  the  ovum 
and  seed  as  potenHally  containing  the  animal  and  the  plant 

At  first  this  is  mental  shorthand,  useful  as  an  artifice. 
Unhappily  it  soon  loses  its  position  as  an  artifice,  and  passes 
into  a  fallacy.  The  elements  which  have  been  omitted  are 
never  restored  (compare  §  54.)  If  we  restore  them,  if  we 
write  out  the  full  moaning  of  our  shorthand  notes,  what  do 
we  read  ?  Assuredly  not  that  the  lineaments  of  the  animal 
are  actually  present  in  the  ovum.  In  the  ovum  they  do  not 
exist.  When  you  say  that  they  exist  potetUiaUy,  what  is  the 
translation  of  your  phrase  ?  It  is,  that  under  a  given  history — 
under  a  successive  series  of  particular  conditions,  a  special 
result  will  ensue.  If  we  know  the  conditions  and  their  suc- 
cession, we  may  foretell  the  result.  The  law  of  causation 
determines  it.  Any  variation  in  any  one  of  the  conditions 
will  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  result. 
All  this  history  of  development  is  omitted  in  the  shorthand 
of  Thought.  The  result  is  foreseen,  because,  the  conditions- 
being  taken  for  granted,  their  action  is  anticipated. 

But  Nature  must  not  be  thus  distorted  and  compressed  — 
If  our  feeble  faculties  make  artifices  necessary,  we  must  no" 
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foiget  that  they  are  artifices ;  we  must  restore,  in  a  final  elabo- 
ratioD,  what,  in  a  preliminary  elaboration,  we  rejected.  The 
facts  of  Nature  remain,  whether  we  reject  them  or  accept  them. 
Potential  existence  is  prospectiye,  not  reaL  If  you  adjust 
joar  rifle  accurately,  the  animal  aimed  at  may  be  poterUially 
dead,  but  is  alive ;  and  the  merest  trifle,  the  swerving  of  your 
hand,  or  the  dampness  of  your  powder,  puts  an  end  to  the 
potential  existence.  A  fact  is  not  a  fact  until  it  is  accom- 
plished. Nothing  exists  before  it  exists.  This  truism  is  dis- 
regarded by  those  who  talk  of  potential  existence.  The 
conception  of  a  plan  preceding  the  execution  of  a  work,  does 
not  prove  that  the  plan  pre-exists  in  re.  The  realised  plan 
does  not  begin  to  exist,  out  of  Thought,  imtil  the  work  is 
li^an,  and  is  completed  with  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Potential  existence  is  subjective  only.  My  forecasts  of 
the  results  of  a  history  may  be  true  or  false.  I  foresee  the 
Rsult  by  grouping  together  the  facts  which  vnll  he,  with  the 
lacts  which  are,  and  I  make  one  concept  of  them.  In  doing 
80 1  annihilate  history.  I  transcend  the  conditions  of  Time, 
uid  the  necessities  of  Causality,  and  conceive  as  simultane- 
wisly  completed,  that  which  in  Nature  must  be  successive 
uui  graduated.  So  far  welL  But  if  I  desire  to  ascertain  the 
actual  facts,  I  must  follow  the  course  of  Nature,  and  restore 
that  history  which  has  been  left  out  of  sight.  Following  the 
development  of  the  ovum,  historically,  I  observe  not  only  that 
<!citain  conditions  are  indispensable,  but  that  every  variation 
^  the  requisite  conditions  produces  a  variation  in  the  result — 
I'l^es  the  structure  of  the  animal,  arrests  or  accelerates  its 
devdopment.  If  I  varnish  the  shell  of  an  egg,  I  prevent  the 
embryo  from  developing  into  a  bird.  If  I  varnish  one  part 
'^f  the  shell,  I  so  alter  the  requisite  conditions  that  the  product 
^  a  bird  incapable  of  living,  or  curiously  malformed.  In  alter- 
^i  the  history  I  have  changed  the  historical  result.  What 
^  has  the  Plan  effected  ?    The  ideal  Plan  has  not  come 

• 

^  existence.  If  the  conjunction  has  thus  altered  with  the 
^teied  conditions,  how  can  it  be  the  fulfilment  of  a  Plan 
^'^pective   of   conditions?   and  a   Plan    which   is  strictly 
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dependent  on  conditions  is  not  a  nisus  but  a  nexus.  Th 
inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  Plan  neither  shapes  the  Oi 
ganism  nor  determines  the  conditions  through  which  th 
development  takes  place.  In  mathematical  phrase,  the  Pla 
is  the  function  of  Development  and  Developing  Condition 
and  is  variable  with  every  variation  of  either.* 

The  fallacy  that  a  concept  has  independent  existence  pric 
to  the  particulars  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  or  that  a  Pla 
exists  as  a  potential  before  it  exists  as  an  actual,  will  tn 
quently  be  met  with  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.  Indeec 
Aristotle's  distinction  of  Bvpafu^:  and  ipefxyela  was  for  centuric 
regarded  as  a  luminous  guide. 

§  53.  An  infirmity  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  i 
forgetfulness  of  the  necessity  we  are  under  of  dislocating  tb 
order  of  Nature,  by  Analysis  and  Abstraction ;  which  artifio 
since  it  leads  to  discovery,  may  be  copiously  used,  on  cond 
tion  of  our  remembering  that  it  is  an  artifice,  and  that  tl 
order  we  have  dislocated  must  be  finally  restored,  if  the  ord< 
in  Thought  is  to  correspond  with  the  order  in  Things. 

Science  is  distinguished  from  Common  Knowledge  by  i 
wider  reach  and  more  systematic  structure,  and  also  by  i 
conscious  employment  of  artifices  which  our  infirmity  rende: 
indispensable,  and  which  the  unscientific  mind  employs  m 
consciously.  Abstraction  is  one  of  the  necessary  artifices  < 
research ;  and  the  man  of  science  is  conscious  of  what  he 
doing  when  he  abstracts  certain  phenomena  from  the  ma 
presented  to  him,  and  proceeds  to  deal  with  those  abstra 
tions  as  if  they  were  the  whole  reality.  Ordinary  men  do  tl 
same,  but  are  unconscious  of  doing  it. 

*  NiETO  Serrano  is  worth  citing  on  this  question  of  potentiality :  '  Es,  pnea, 
fuerza  potcncial  una  fuerza  que  no  es  tal  fucrza,  i>ero  que  puede  serlo ;  es 
l>osibilidad  sobrcpucsta  por  la  inteligonoia  d  todo  6rden  determinado.  Mas 
posibilidad  no  es  absoluta,  no  es  una  indifercncia  complcta  respecto  del  poirenii 
esta  indiferencia  se  halla  limitada  por  los  hechos,  por  las  fuorzas  actuales,  por  I 
que  aparecen  en  la  totalidad  presente,  como  prescntes  6  como  pasadas,  y  semejan' 
Hmitacion  constituye  una  probabilidad,  que  detcrmina  de  algun  modo  la  potencifi 
— Bosquejo  de  la  Ciencia  VivienUf  p.  269. 
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Wijr  must  we  make  this  preliminary  abstraction — why  de- 
viate thus  from  the  actual  facts,  in  order  to  understand  the 
facts  we  falsify  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  Unless  some  such 
simplification  be  made,  all  search  will  be  hopelessly  baffled 
bj  the  complexity  of  phenomena.  The  parrots  of  Bacon 
chatter  about  Observation ;  but  Observation  of  cases,  how- 
ever patient  and  prolonged,  will  never  suffice  to  disclose  the 
Iaws  which  are  enveloped  in  the  cases,  and  which  form  the 
real  aim  of  Science.  And  what  are  Laws  ?  They  are  the 
mstants  of  phenomena,  and  can  only  be  separated  from  the 
yrturbations,  due  to  other  Laws,  by  a  process  of  abstraction 
which  sets  aside  all  the  variable  accidents  and  individual 
peculiarities  accompanying  and  determining  each  special 
case.  Let  us  have  Observation,  by  all  means ;  but  of  what  ? 
Of  ore  and  dross  together  ?  or  of  ore  and  dross  separated  ? 
Tke  constants  found  in  every  case  must  be  separated  from 
the  variables  found  in  varying  cases.  The  mineralogist 
separates  the  ore  from  the  dross ;  and  the  philosopher 
separates  the  constants  from  the  variables.  Even  the  Laws  of 
Motion  and  Gravitation,  universal  as  they  are,  could  never  have 
teen  discovered  by  simple  observation  of  cases  of  motion  and 
parity;  a  preliminary  abstraction  eliminated  all  considera- 
&n  of  the  variable  resistances.  The  Lawa  of  chemical 
affinity  could  never  have  been  disclosed  to  Observation, 
exfeept  by  a  preliminary  Analysis,  which  tore  one  element 
**ay  from  another,  and  studied  each  separately. 

Every  one  knows,  that  unless  Kepler  and  Newton  had  boldly 
^^sregarded  all  consideration  of  planetary  perturbations, 
^Mch  were  nevertheless  essential  facts  in  planetaiy  move- 
ments, they  would  have  been  unable  to  detect  the  planetary 
*^^8.  But  this  preliminary  falsification  was  rectified  by  their 
^ccessors,  who  deduced  the  perturbations  from  secondary 
S^ritations.  It  is  this  twofold  process  which  I  propose 
^  erect  into  a  logical  canon  applicable  in  all  inductive  iu- 
9^,*  the  Canon  of  Eestitution  :— 

Compare  Auguste  CJomte  :  Synikhu  subjective,  p.  604.    Some  time  after  this 
^'^'i^th  its  illustrations  had  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Jtevicw,  I  found  this 
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§  54.  Every  investigation  for  its  completion  rcqnii 
that  Analysis  be  succeeded  by  Synthesis,  i.e.  th 
the  preliminary  abstractions  be  succeeded  by  a  i 
storation  of  the  rejected  elements,  so  that  i 
synthesis  be  made  to  correspond  with  reality. 

In  establishing  the  Laws  of  Mechanics  philosophers  falsi 
the  facts  to  the  extent  of  assuming  that  the  lines  of  dire 
tion  are  undisturbed,  and  that  the  materials  are  perfect, 
experience,  this  is  never  so ;  and  the  practical  mechanic  h 
to  rectify  the  rational  Law  by  the  restitution  of  the  discard 
elements.  His  action  is  synthetical,  and  his  calculatio 
must  be  so  likewise.  At  peril  of  ignoble  failure,  he  has 
ascertain  what  are  the  actual  lines  of  direction,  as  determin 
by  the  rational  Law  and  the  perturbing  resistances ;  he  h 
also  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  materials  are  uniform. 

§  55,  Two  illustrations  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  n^lc 
of  this  canon.  The  undulatory  theory,  of  light  and  heat, 
justly  regarded  among  the  triumphs  of  modern  science, 
starts  from  oscillating  atoms  having  no  dimensions — mc 
mathematical  pointSw  This  is  a  bold  disregard  of  concrc 
observation ;  points  without  form  or  size  are  abstractions 
entirely  removed  from  experience  as  to  be  imimaginab 
Nevertheless,  Analysis  occupied  solely  with  oscillations,  a: 
discarding  the  oscillating  atoms,  as  if  they  were  not  elemei 
of  the  synthesis,  has  furnished  Laws  of  vibration  that  expla 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  light  and  he 
eg,  polarization,  refraction,  interference.    This  success  jus 


passage  in  Comte's  Politique  positivef  vol.  i  p.  426  :  '  Les  ^venements  ne  poayi 
s'ctudier  qae  dans  des  etres,  il  faut  ecarter  les  circonstances  propres  k  chaque  • 
pour  y  saisir  la  loi  commune.  C'est  ainsi,  par  example,  que  nous  iguoreric 
encore  les  lois  dynamiques  de  la  pesanteur  si  nous  n'avions  pas  fait  d*abordab«tr: 
tion  de  la  resistance  et  de  Tagitation  des  milieux.  M^me,  envers  les  moind 
phenom^nes  nous  sommes  done  oblig^  de  decomposer  pour  abstraire  avant 
pouvoir  obtenir  cette  reduction  de  la  vari<^tc  k  la  Constance  que  poursuivent  tc 
jours  nos  saines  m^itations.  Or  ces  simplifications  pr^ables,  sans  lesquellea 
vraie  science  n'existerait  jamais,  exigent  partout  des  restitutions  correspondaa 
(juand  il  s'agit  de  provisions  reclles.'  Although  I  had  not  marked  the  passf 
previously,  nor  realised  its  fuU  significance,  it  is  highly  probable  that  I « 
unconsciously  guided  by  it  in  the  construction  of  the  canon. 
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fie3  the  falsification.  But  inasmuch  as  the  theory  fails  to 
account  for  other  important  phenomena,  the  Canon  of  Eesti- 
tation  suggests  that  the  failure  may  lie  in  this  falsification, 
and  ih&t  the  outlying  elements  may  furnish  a  solution  of  the 
unexplained  difficulties.  If  the  atoms  exist  at  all,  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  they  shoidd  not  have  certain  geometric 
properties,  and  these  geometric  properties  entail  dynamic 
properties.  If  they  have  Form,  they  must  have  a  corre- 
sponding Movement.  As  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  them 
unextended,  as  they  must  have  size  and  form,  they  must 
haye  the  motions  deducible  therefrom.  But  these  facts  have 
hithato  been  disregarded.  Let  them  be  restored,  and  let 
mathematical  analysis  be  directed  to  the  problem  under  this 
new  aspect.  The  movement  of  the  wave,  i.e,  the  movement 
of  translation,  has  been  sufficiently  analysed ;  now  let  the 
nwvement  of  the  atom,  i,e.  the  movement  of  rotation,  ac- 
cording to  Poinsot's  immortal  principles,  be  investigated. 
In  the  mechanics  of  translation  the  form  of  a  body  is  in- 
different, but  in  the  mechanics  of  rotation  the  form  is  every- 
^g.  If  the  investigation  in  this  direction  failed  to  clear 
ttpthe  present  difficulties,  it  would  at  least  have  this  result, 
diat  it  would  prove  the  rotation  of  the  atoms  to  be  legiti- 
mately disregarded  in  the  theory  of  Light  and  Heat,  because 
not  sensible  factors  in  the  result. 

\  56.  The  second  illustration  of  our  Canon  shall  be  the 
<pfi8tion  of  the  Origin  of  Species. 

Are  Species  variable  or  invariable?  This  question  re- 
^bles  that  of  planetary  perturbation.  The  abstract  Law 
^  Beproduction — that  like  produces  Like — is  unassailable 
^aBational  Law;  and  it  points  to  the  fixity  of  Species  as 
afandamental  truth.  But  the  Law  is  Bational,  not  Natural. 
^  abstracts  the  Organism  from  the  Medium — one  factor 
from  its  co-efficient — and  thus  violates  the  synthesis  of 
Ifature,  which  never  yet  presented  an  Organism  independent 
oUhe  Medium  in  which  it  lived.  And  there  is  matter  for 
Meditation  in  the  fact,  that  only  in  modem  Biology  has  the 
^^*^688ary  reaction  of  the  Medium  been  steadily  conceived  as 
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one  of  the  necessary  elements  of  every  biological  probi 
formerly  the  Organism  was  always  conceived  as  if  it  wen 
less  independent  really  than  it  was  ideally. 

The  restitution  of  the  discarded  elements,  namely,  the 
action  of  the  Medium  and  the  Struggle  for  Existence,  w] 
act  as  perturbations  of  the  biological  Law,  bring  forward 
problem :  What  is  the  sweep  of  the  perturbations  ? 
these  perturbations  be  assigned  to  some  secondary  biolog 
Law  (the  reaction  of  the  Medium),  and  can  they,  by  accu 
lation,  determine  a  change  in  the  primary  Law  ? 

At  present  we  have  two  groups  of  thinkers,  each  reli 
on  a  group  of  indisputable  facts :  one  proves  the  consta 
of  forms,  and  another  proves  the  variability  of  forms, 
complete  theory  must  include  and  reconcile  both  gro 
For  this  it  is  necessary  that  a  rational  Biology  should  eL 
rate  a  theory  of  the  Organism,  and  a  theory  of  the  Medii 
then  the  Law  of  Eeproduction  being  completed  by  the  n 
tution  of  the  Perturbations,  also  reduced  to  Law,  we  s 
have  a  possible  sjmthesis  explaining  all  the  cases. 

§  57,  The  Canon  just  exhibited  is  needful  as  a  corre 
of  our  natural  infirmity,  which  first  makes  the  separa* 
necessary,  and  then  forgets  that  the  restitution  is  no  less 
The  anthropomorphic  infirmity,  which  suffuses  Objects  '^ 
our  Feelings,  making  Cause  inseparably  associated  t 
Effort,  and  Attraction  with  Desire,  is  too  well  known  to  i 
more  than  a  passing  mention  here.  It  is  a  fertile  source 
metaphysical  speculation. 

Another  is  the  strange  assumption,  that  because  knowlc 
is  the  bringing  of  the  Unknown  under  the  categories  of 
Known  (for  only  thus  can  the  Unknown  be  thinkable  at  i 
therefore  we  can  discover  the  further  relations  of  this 
known.  For  instance,  Kant,  in  the  preface  to  the  sec 
edition  of  the  Kritik,  says  that  Will,  the  phenomenon,  is 
free,  because  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  phenomena; 
Will,  the  thing  in  itself,  may  be  thought  as  free,  because 
longer  subject  to  the  laws  of  phenomena.  Now  he  adi 
that  things  in  themselves  are   beyond  knowledge.    If 
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cannot  know  the  Dinge  an  sich,  how  can  we  predicate  any- 
thing of  them  ?  In  his  Prolegomena  he  has  this  illustration 
of  analogy:  'I  can  never  do  anything  to  another  without 
thereby  giving  him  the  right  to  do  the  same  under  similar 
conditions:  just  as  no  body  can  act  on  another  without 
thereby  causing  an  equal  reaction  on  itself.  Here  Kight  and 
Force  are  two  entirely  different  things,  but  there  is  a  com- 
plete lesemblance  in  their  relations.  By  means  of  such 
analysis  I  can  consequently  attain  conceptions  of  the  rela- 
tions of  things,  which  things  are  absolutely  unknown  to 
me.'*  If  the  things  were  absolutely  imknown,  how  could  the 
relations,  upon  which  the  analogy  is  founded,  be  known  ? 

The  fact  is,  men  are  constantly  affirming  certain  existences 
to  be  Unknown  and  Unknowable,  yet  in  the  same  breath 
tffinning  relations  of  them  which  presuppose  knowledge. 
They  will  admit  that  Matter,  as  IHng  an  sich,  is  absolutely 
and  necessarily  extruded  from  the  sphere  of  possible  know- 
ledge; yet  they  will  proceed  to  argue  that  it  must,  or  must 
not,  be  constituted  of  discrete  atoms,  that  these  atoms  are,  or 
aie  not,  in  contact.  They  will  admit  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  know  God,  otherwise  than  through  Eevelation. 
Tet  they  have  not  the  slightest  misgiving  in  affirming  many 
things  of  God's  nature,  interpreting  His  intentions,  without 
«fiy  warrant  in  Eevelation;  thus  implying  that  they  know 
what  they  have  declared  unknowable. 

This  list  of  infirmities  might  be  extended,  but  it  may  close 
here.  Others  will  meet  us  in  the  History. 

•Kast  :  Prolegomena  zujcder  JcUnftigen  Metaphijnk,  §  58.     Werkc,  iiL  285. 
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V.  NECESSARY  TRUTHS. 

§  58.  The  great  question  which  has  been  debated  in  the 
schools  respecting  the  Origin  and  Limits  of  Knowledge,  has 
of  late  years  resolved  itself  very  much  into  a  debate  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  Necessary  Tmths.  The  philosophers  who 
hold  that,  over  and  above  the  results  of  Experience,  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  we  have  truths  of  a  higher  authority  and 
a  larger  reach,  springing  from  a  nobler  source,  inyoke,  as 
decisive  evidence  of  their  opinion,  the  existence  of  Necessary 
Truths,  which  cannot  (they  affirm)  be  the  results  of  Expe* 
rience. 

This  position  rests  upon  a  radical  misconception  of  Ex- 
perience, and  a  psychological  misconception  of  the  natoie  of 
Necessary  Truths ;  both  of  these  mistakes  it  will  be  important 
to  clear  away.    We  may  admit  at  the  outset,  that  the  mind 
is  in  possession  of  many  ideas  which  could  never  have  been 
directly  given  in  Experience,  if  Experience  be  restricted  to 
Sense.  •  The  restriction,  however,  is  unwarranted.     Ratio- 
cination is  as  much  an  organic  function  as  Sensation.    Just 
as  the  base  line  gives  the  indirect,  yet  certain,  measure  of 
the  inaccessible  line  of  the  triangle,  so  from  the  data  o£ 
Experience  we  may  measure  consequences  which  are  noti 
directly  accessible.    But  the  analogy  must  not  be  perverted  ^ 
the  base  line  only  gives  us  the  directly  inaccessiblb  line,  it 
does  not  give  other  lines ;  the  data  of  Experience  only  giv^ 
the  directly  inaccessible  consequences  of  the  data,  not  tk^ 
consequences  of  other  data ;  and  it  is  owing  to  an  imperfec^t 
appreciation  of  such  limits  in  the  deduction  of  the  unknowxi 
from  the  known,  that  the   doctrine  of    Necessary  Trutkxs, 
independent  of  ExjKjrience,  has  attained  currency. 
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§  59.  What  is  Experience  ?    It  is  the  sum  of  the  actions 
of  Objects  on  Consciousness ;  or — to  word  it  dijBferently — the 
sum  of  the  modifications  which  arise  from  the  relations  of 
the  Sensitive  Organism  and  its  environment.      In  this  sum 
are  included — Ist,  the  direct  affections  of  Consciousness  in 
its  relations  to  the  outer  world ;  2ndly,  The  results  of  those 
affections  through  the  operation  of  Consciousness  in  combin- 
ii^  classifying,  and  transforming  the  materials  furnished  by 
Sense.    Thus  Experience,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  two  factors :  Sensation  and  Laws  of  Consciousness. 

So  f ar  aU  thinkers  are  agreed.    The  point  of  separation  is 
this:  Are  the  Laws  of  Consciousness  evolved  out  of  the 
idations  between  the   Sensitive  Organism  and  its  environ- 
ment; or  are  they  pre-existent,  and  independent  of  any  such 
lelatioDs  ?    When  the  empirical  school  declares  its  acceptance 
ol  the  former  alternative  it  seems  to  proclaim  an  absurdity — 
Experience,  the  product  of  Sensations  and  Laws,  is  said  to 
piodttce  the  X;aws  of  which  it  is  the  product.     But  this 
verbal  contradiction   is   got    rid    of  when  we   distinguish 
E^erience  from  experiences.    Every  particular  modification 
of  Consciousness  is  a  particular  experience.    Each  modification 
pwpares  the  way  for  successors,  and  influences  them.    The 
*AW8  are  evolved  through  these  successive  modifications,  and 
^enence  is  the  general  term  expressing  the  sum  of  these 
ii^odifications. 

But  are  the  Laws  evolved  ?  The  Sensational  School  has 
P^y  obscured  this  question  by  the  unscientific  conception 
of  the  mind  as  a  iaJrda  rasa  upon  which  Things  inscribe 
^  characters — a  mirror  passively  reflecting  the  images  of 
^^j^  This  presupposes  that  Consciousness  is  absolved 
ffom  the  imiversal  law  of  action  and  reaction,  presupposes 
^  the  Organisnuhas  no  movements  of  its  own ;  and  thus 
fsydiology  is  separated  from  its  only  true  biological  ground. 
Aac  d  priori  School  commits  the  opposite  mistake  of  con- 
ceiving- Consciousness  as  a  pure  spontaneity,  undetermined 
^  the  conditions  of  the  Organism  and  its  environment ;  a 

^ntaneity  which  brings  Laws,  not  evolved- from  relations, 
VOUL  g 
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and  oi^anised  as  results,  but  derived  from  a  supra-munc 
supra-vital  source. 

§  60.  We  cannot  take  a  step  unless  we  admit  that  ( 
sciousness  is  an  active  reagent,  even  in  its  first  stag 
evolution.  Sensibility  is  not  passive,  cannot  be  conce 
otherwise  than  as  an  excitation.  Nor  is  this  aU.  Bid 
teaches  that  the  Sensitive  Organism  inherits  certain  f 
tudes,  as  it  inherits  the  structure,  from  its  progenitors :  so 
the  individual  may  be  said  to  resume  the  Experience  of 
race.  Faculties  grow  up  in  the  development  of  the  i 
Forms  of  Thought,  which  are  essential  parts  of  the  me 
nism  of  Experience,  are  evolved,  just  like  the  Forms  of  o 
vital  processes.  In  fact,  as  Function  is  only  the  activit 
an  Organ,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  organ  is  evolved. 
Function  is  evolved,  and  with  it  the  Laws  of  its  action. 

Thea^^rwi  School  denies  this,  not  indeed  explicitly, 
with  energetic  implication.     It  does  not  boldly  affirm 
Function  can  exist  without  an  Organ;   but  it  denies 
Consciousness  is  a  Function.    Hence  it  has  no  difficult 
maintaining  that  the  Mind  of  an  infant  is  full-formec 
birth,  equipped  with  all  its  faculties,  though  without  tl 
materials  of  Thought  which  will  afterwards  be  furnishe 
Experience.    How  can  this  be  ?    The  Aristotelian  refug 
potential  existence  (§  52)  is  ready  for  the  escape  of  the  m 
physician.      To  us,  who  decline  that  refuge,  the  asser 
that  the  Mind  is  full-formed  at  birth  is  not  more  rati 
than  the  assertion  that  the  infant  is  bom  a  full-for 
man,  equipped  with  all  his  faculties  of  locomotion,  spe 
reproduction,  &c.     The  infant  may  became  a  man,  but  v 
infant,  and  his  mind  is  imdeveloped;  if  the  spiritual  e: 
riences  of  the  infant  were  suddenly  arrested,  does  any 
suppose  that  we  should  find  in  them  those  Fundame 
Truths  and  Forms  of  Thought  which  Psychologists  dec 
to  be  the  native  dowry  of  the  mind  ?  ♦    I  do  not  know 
any  one  frankly  affirms  this ;  but  I  know  that  the  d  pi 

*  Ck>mpare  the  striking  passage  in  Maivsxl's  Metaphytia,  p.  45. 
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School  implies  it,  in  maintaiiiing  that  we  have  within  us  a 
source  of  knowledge  which  is  not  evolved  in  Experience. 

§  61.  Kant  is  the  most  potent  philosopher  of  this  school, 
&Qd  although  in  my  criticism  of  the  Kritik  I  shall  have  to 
consider  his  position,  I  cannot  pass  it  by  here  without  chal- 
lenge ;  referring  the  reader  therefore  to  what  will  hereafter 
be  said,  I  will  here  notice  only  such  points  as  the  argument 
needs. 

Kant  says, 'There  are  two  branches  of  knowledge:  Sensi- 
Wity  and  Understanding — which  possibly  spring  from  a 
common  but  xmknown  root.  Through  the  one  objects  are 
^wji,  through  the  other  they  are  thoiiglU'  *  Except  for  the 
i«8er?ation  in  the  word  'possibly,'  this  is  unimpeachable; 
bat  the  reservation  was  dictated  by  his  exaggerated  view  of 
tke  part  played  by  the  Subject  in  the  construction  of  know- 
ledge. He  made  an  entity  out  of  a  relation.  He  thought 
tie  subjective  element  could  be  separated  from  the  objective ; 
^d,  thus  separated,  it  would  reveal  itself  as  independent 
cf  and  antecedent  to  Experience,  constituting  indeed  the 
^  conditions  of  Experience.  I  have  shown  this  to  be  a 
Macy.  'The  imderstanding,'  he  says,  'does  not  draw  its 
J*W8  {d  priori)  from  Nature,  but  prescribes  them  to  Nature — 
*fen5<  sie  dieser  vor!  "|* 

§  62.  The  error  arises  from  a  false  point  of  view,  which 
^'wstakes  Anatomy  for  Morphology  and  Logic  for  Psychology. 
Accepting  the  human  imderstanding  in  its  developed  forms, 
^  presents  us  with  these  constitv^nt  forms  as  if  they  were 
***tiaZ  conditions ;  the  results  which  are  developed  through 
''iccessive  experiences  are  presented  as  the  primary  condi- 
tions of  Experience :  the  generalisations  are  made  antecedent 
to  the  particulars  from  which  they  are  drawn.  We  are  told 
^  these  Forms  are  implied  in  the  particular  experiences. 
Granted:  if  they  were  not  implied  they  could  not  have  been 
dicited.    Logic  is  justified  in  disregarding  the  process  of 

iyilik.    Einleitang*:  sabfinenL 
^  ^^"itgomtna  zu  jtder  kUn/Ugen  Meiaphynk,  ii.  f  36.     Compare  also  his 
^*S%«,  L  J  9. 
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evolution,  content  with  the  result ;  for  Logic  has  to  exhibit 
the  Forms  of  Thought,  not  their  origin.  In  like  mannei 
Anatomy  has  to  do  with  the  organs  of  the  body,  not  witt 
their  genesis,  which  belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  science 
Morphology.  Now  the  question  of  Experience  is  a  questiot 
of  origin;  and  Psychology  reveals  that  Experience  is  the 
self-woven  garment  of  Thought  in  which  every  thread  is  ax 
experience.  To  assert  that  d  priori  principles  or  Forms  oi 
Thought  render  Experience  possible,  is  to  assert  either  thai 
these  Forms  exist  before  Thought  itself  exists,  or  else  it  ii 
to  confound  the  general  with  the  particulars.  Let  us  see  thii 
in  an  analogy. 

§  63.  The  vertebrate  type  is  by  some  A  priori  thinkers  helc 
to  be  the  necessary  Form  which  renders  the  vertebrate  anima 
possible.  Anatomically  this  is  acceptable.  But  what  sayf 
Morphology  ?  Does  it  disclose  the  existence  of  a  Type  ante 
rior  to  the  existence  of  the  animal?  or  does  it  not  disclose 
the  emergence  of  the  typical  Form  in  the  successive  phasee 
of  the  animal's  development?  Obviously  the  idea  of  pre- 
existences  is  a  figment,  a  mere  Horepov  irporepov  (§  50). 

Again:  a  frog  breathes  by  means  of  lungs.  The  lung; 
once  developed  and  brought  into  action  become  a  necessary 
condition  of  possible  breathing.  Ever  afterwards  the  frog* 
existence  is  determined  by  this  condition.  But  if  we  takz 
the  frog  in  its  early  stages,  we  find  it  breathing  by  means  c 
gills,  the  lungs  not  having  yet  come  into  play.  At  this  perio 
it  is  not  a  lung-breathing  animal ;  the  necessary  condition  : 
somewhat  different.  In  the  course  of  development  the  fon 
legs  begin  to"  press  upon  the  arteries  which  supply  the  gill 
and  the  consequence  of  this  pressure  is  the  gradual  disa] 
pearance  of  the  gills.  Meanwhile  the  luiags  pass  from  the 
rudimentary  inactive  state  into  au  active  state,  and  the  di 
appearing  gills  ore  replaced  by  the  emerging  lungs.  Ifc  ■ 
thus  also  with  the  development  of  Mind :  the  necessary  coi 
ditions  which  render  experiences  possible  in  the  early  sta^ 
are  not  the  same  in  the  later  stages.  Mind  is  a  successi^ 
evolution  from  experiences,  and  its  laws  are  the  actioa    ' 
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lesolts.  The  Forms  of  Thought  are  developed  just  as  the 
Fonns  of  an  Organism  are  developed.  The  infant  Newton  is 
no  more  the  author  of  the  Frincipiaf  than  the  egg  is  the 
gime-oocL 

Indeed,  this  notion  of  &  priori  Forms,  connate  if  not  innate, 
is  a  Tioktion  of  the  ground-principle  of  Biology,  and  conse- 
qoently,  es  all  but  metaphysicians  must  admit,  of  Psychology. 
If  tliere  is  one  lesson  taught  us  everywhere  in  Biology,  it  is 
thftt  nothing  which  is  definitive  is  primitive — ^no  form  charac- 
teristic of  the  developed  state  is  to  be  found  in  the  germinal 
stiteL  Therefore,  unless  we  maintain  that  Mind  is,  ah  initio^ 
adolt;  as  to  its  powers  if  not  as  to  its  Knowledge — that  it 
doeg  not  develop  but  only  appears — ^we  must  admit  that  with 
Mind,  as  with  Body,  there  is  not  preformation  or  pre-existence, 
btt  evolution  and  epigenesis. 

I  64  What  is  it  prevents  some  men  from  accepting  this 
alternative  t  It' is  that  they  discover  in  the  adult  mind  prin- 
ciples which  cannot;  they  affirm,  be  evolved  from  Experience, 
l^ecessity  and  universality  point  to  an  d  priori  source.  Keces- 
^  is  not  given  in  any  particular  experience.     Universality 

• 

>s  not  given  in  any  number  of  experiences.  Hence — (here 
li«3  the  fallacy !) — they  are  not  empirical 

We  affirm  that  they  belong  to  Experience,  are  products  of 
Szpenence,  and  of  Experience  only ;  they  are  the  results  of 
that  movement  of  Thou^t  which  passes  from  particulars  to 
gHierab.  I  shall  presently  show  that  they  are  necessities  of 
Ibnght  under  the  limitations  of  Experience.    Of  course  it 

• 

tt  requisite  to  avoid  the  common  confusions  on  this  subject, 
^d  not  restrict  Experience  to  Sense,  as  many  unwarrantably 
icsiariet  it.  Thus  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  repeats  the  false  state- 
ifieat  commonly  accepted  as  an  axiom,  that  'Experience 
^^aches  ufl  the  past  only,  not  the  future.'  Is  this  so  ?  Is  it 
fiot  the  fact,  that  although  experiences  are  only  past  modifi- 
<^ons  of  Consciousness,  they  have  a  forward  projection,  and 
^nce  Experience  teaches — ^whether  correctly  or  falsely — ^the 
htijje  irresistibly  ?  Expectation  is  surely  a  product  of  ex- 
periences.   Association  is  experience.    When  a  dog,  having 
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once  experienced  the  pain  produced  by  a  stick  falling  swiMy 
on  his  ribs,  again  sees  me  about  to  strike  him,  is  there  any* 
thing  over  and  above  his  modified  consciousness  (Experience) 
which  causes  him  to  foresee  pain  to  himself  in  that  prelimi* 
nary  ?  The  metaphysician  wants  an  occult  something  to 
give  this  simple  case  the  requisite  obscurity.  'It  is  not 
to  experience  alone/  he  says,  'that  we  must  have  recourse 
for  the  origin  of  our  belief  that  the  future  will  resemble  the 
past,  but  to  some  other  principle  which  converts  the  simple 
facts  of  experience  into  a  general  expectation  or  confidence/  * 
This  is  easily  said,  but  Brown  is  forced  to  add :  *  This  prin- 
ciple, since  it  cannot  be  derived  from  Experience  itself,  which 
relates  only  to  the  past»  must  be  ...  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature.'  A  very  typical  example  of  metaphysical  logic !  If 
the  '  original  principle '  mean  something  bom  with  us,  ready 
to  receive  our  experiences  as  in  a  mould,  I  affirm  this  to  be 
the  voTcpov  irporepov  fallacy.  If  it  mean  no  more  than  that 
our  psychical  nature  is  such  as  to  group  together  phenomena 
experienced  together,  so  that  when  once  the  stick  has  been 
coupled  with  pain,  the  two  ideas  are  associated,  then  indeed 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  phrase,  except  its  mysterious- 
ness.t 

§  65.  Having  thus  defined  and  explained  what  is  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  Experience  is  legitimately  held,  we  may 
address  ourselves  to  the  question  of  Necessary  Truths,  and  see 
whether  they  point  to  a  source  of  knowledge  which  is  supe- 
rior to,  or  at  least  independent  of,  Experience. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  use  the  term  empirical,  as 
opposed  to  d  priori,  to  designate  what  is  contingent,  as 
opposed  to  what  is  necessary.  But  Kant  himself  saw  that 
the  distinction  is  only  verbal,  and  in  the  opening  section  of 
the  Kritik  says:   'We  are  wont  to  call  many  conclusions, 

I  *  Brown  :  Ledurti  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mindf  vi 

t  '  If  we  think  in  relations,  and  if  relations  have  certain  uniyersal  forms,  it  is 
manifest  that  such  uniyersal  forms  of  relations  will  become  uniyersal  forms  of  oar 
consciousness.  And  if  these  further  uniyersal  forms  are  thus  explicable,  it  is 
superfluous,  and  therefore  unphilosophical,  to  assign  them  an  independent  origin. ' 
—Spencer  :  Fint  Principles,  p.  229. 
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which  have  their  source  in  experience,  d  priori,  simply 
because  they  are  not  drawn  immediately  from  experience, 
but  from  a  general  rule,  which  was,  nevertheless,  drawn 
from  experience.  Thus  we  say  of  a  man  who  undermined 
his  honse :  He  might  have  known  d  priori  that  the  house 
would  fall  in^  t.e.  he  need  not  have  waited  for  the  ex* 
perience  of  its  actual  falL  Yet  purely  d  priori,  this  could 
not  have  been  known,  for  he  must  have  learnt  through 
experience  that  bodies  are  heavy,  and  fall  when  their  sup- 
ports are  removed.'  Nevertheless,  although  Kant  saw  this, 
he  still  believed  in  the  existence  of  d  priori  principles,  which 
are  demonstrably  not  less  empirical.  What  misled  him  was, 
1  think,  the  confusion  between  contingent  Knowledge  and 
contingent  Truth.  He  declared  Experience  to  be  empirical 
and  contingent,  because  our  experiences  could  never  be 
necessary  and  universal;  whereas  universal  and  necessary 
Truths  were  d  priori,  because  they  could  not  be  given  in 
particulars,  and  hence  were  anterior  to  all  Experience.  That 
they  might  be  posterior  to  (i,e.  evolved  from)  Experience, 
was  an  alternative  he  omitted  to  consider. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations,  let  us  now  examine 
how  far  the  Necessary  Truths  are,  or  are  not,  capable  of 
reduction  to  Experience. 

S  66.  It  appears  to  me,  that  all  writers  on  this  subject 
iave  failed  to  see  a  distinction  which  is  so  obvious  when 
pointed  out,  that  the  neglect  of  it  seems  inexplicable :  the 
distinction  is  between  the  (objective)  fact  and  our  (subjec- 
tive) knowledge  of  the  fact.  We  speak  of  sound,  sometimes 
^■waning  the  undulation  of  the  air  without  us,  and  sometimes 
n^eaning  the  sensation  excited  within  us  by  that  undulation 
pulsating  on  our  tympanum.  By  a  similar  laxity,  we  speak 
^'  a  Truth  sometimes  as  the  relations  of  an  external  fact, 
^d  sometimes  as  the  conception  we  have  formed  of  the  fact, 
^owinihe  Truths  classified  as  Contingent,  the  contingency 
^  never  applicable  to  the  relations  themselves,  but  solely  to 
our  conceptions  of  them.  That  72  and  140  added  together 
^  make  212  is  a  truth  which,  objectively,  has  no  con- 
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tingency  whatever ;  but  there  is  a  subjective  contingencjy  i: 
this  as  in  all  other  unverified  propositions,  namely,  the  con 
tingency  of  our  miscalculating — ^misconceiving  the  objectiv 
relations.  That '  a  body  moving  under  certain  conditions  a»  i 
attracted  by  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  th 
distance  will  describe  an  ellipse  having  the  centre  of  attractia 
in  one  of  the  foci,'  is  a  proposition  which,  once  demonstrtUei 
has  no  contingency,  although  we  may  easily  misconceive  th 
relations  it  expresses;  and  that  "'the  earth  is  a  body  acte 
on  by  such  a  force  under  such  conditions,'  is  likewise 
proposition  which  is  contingent  until  verified,  and  is  neces 
sary  when  verified.  Assuming  that  there  is  an  extern! 
world,  its  order  must  be  necessary,  i,e.  the  relations  must  b 
what  they  are;  the  contingency  can  only  lie  in  the  corred 
ness  or  incorrectness  of  our  appreciation  of  those  relation! 
Hence,  instead  of  confusedly  speaking  of  Necessary  an 
Contingent  Truths,  it  will  be  less  ambiguous  to  speak  c 
Verified  and  Unverified  Propositions.  All  truths  are  true 
but  all  propositions  do  not  correctly  express  the  extemi 
relations;  and  the  question  arises,  which  propositions  ai 
to  be  accepted  as  correctly  expressing  the  relations  ?  01 
viously  tho3e  only  which  have  been  verified  by  the  equivi 
lence  of  the  internal  and  the  external  order,  or  the  reductio 
to  A  =  A. 

Several  persons  seated  at  a  table  are  startled  by  shri 
sounds,  which  they  one  and  all  infer  to  be  the  shrieks  of 
child  in  pain  or  terror.  The  fact  that  they  hear  the  sounc 
is  indisputable,  and  the  expression  of  this  fact  is  a  truth  ( 
'  necessary  *  as  that  '  two  parallel  lines  cannot  enclose  space 
Nor  is  there  any  Contingency  in  the  fact,  that  these  sounc 
are  produced  by  pulsations  of  the  air  on  their  tympanui 
Why  is  there  none?  Simply  because  experience  has  foun 
that  the  sensation  of  Sound  is  produced  in  this  way — tl 
objective  relations  have  been  verified.  There  is,  howeve 
some  contingency  in  the  proposition, — 'These  sounds  ai 
caused  by  a  child  in  terror  or  in  pain ;  *  not  that  there  is  th 
slightest  contingency  in  the  fact  itselt    On  proceeding  t 
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the  spot,  the  child  is  found  to  be  strnggling  with  an  animal, 
and  shrieking  as  it  struggles.  The  truth  of  the  proposition 
B  now  TeriGed,  and  unless  scepticism  be  extended  so  far  as 
to  doabt  whether  all  the  phenomena  are  not  the  pageantry 
of  a  dream,  we  may  affirm  that  the  proposition  is  a  necessary 
tniik 

It  may  surprise  the  reader  to  see  an  example  of  this  kind 
cited  as  a  necessary  truth,  but  I  have  selected  it  for  the  very 
purpose  of  my  argument,  which  is  to  prove  that  the  question 
of  contingency  lies  solely  within  the  region  of  all  unverified 
propositions.  All  verified  propositions  are  necessary  truths ; 
all  unverified  propositions  are  contingent.  This  is  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  position  maintained  by  metaphysicians, 
for  they  affirm  that  necessary  truths  are  precisely,  those 
pn^Kmtions  which  cannot  be  verified  {i,e,  exhibited  in 
Experience),  and  that  all  propositions .  dependent  on  the 
veiification  of  Experience  are  contingent. 

§  67.  Let  us  now  take  another  step.  The  advocates  of 
Necessity  as  an  indication  of  a  source  of  knowledge  superior 
to  Experience,  are  guilty  of  a  confusion  so  misleading  that  I 
ui  surprised  at  neither  friend  nor  foe  haviug  pointed  it  out. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  changing  one  of  the  terms  ofthepropo- 
A^,  and  then  concluding  as  if  the  terms  had  remained  un- 
dtered.  Thus  the  one  argument  incessantly  brought  forward 
iiithat  some  Truths  are  such  as  are  seen  to  be  not  only  true, 
^t  meessartly  true ;  whereas,  there  are  other  truths  which, 
Iwtever  true  to-day,  are  contingent,  because  changes  may 
occur  to-morrow  which  will  reverse  them.  It  is  further 
><Ued,  that  no  amoimt  of  experience,  no  number  of  examples, 
^  establish  necessity,  but  only  the  fact  of  generality,  and  a 
Be-long  experience  of  uniformity  cannot  exclude  the  possi- 
Witjr  of  a  sudden  reversal  All  that  Experience  can  show  is, 
that  a  certain  order  has  been  uniformly  observed ;  it  cannot 
Aow  that  what  has  always  been  must  always  be.*    Philoso- 

'  ToQg  let  ezemples  qui  oonfirment  one  ydrit^  gen^rale,  de  quelque  nombre 
^'iUaoint,  ne  soffiaent  pas  poor  4tablir  la  n^oessit^  uniyerselle  de  cette  m^me 
^^:  car  il  ne  suit  pea  que  ce  qui  estarriv^  arriyera  toujouis  de  m6ine.' — 
^^^'svn :  Nouveavx  E$9aii,  preface. 
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phers  have  accepted  this  reasoning  as  if  it  were  irresistible ; 
every  one  nses  it  without  suspicion ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  ex- 
amine it  closely  than  we  find  it  rests  on  the  unconscious 
substitution  of  one  premiss  for  another.  To  say  that  '  what 
has  occurred  will  occur  again,  will  occur  always/  is  to 
say  that '  under  precisely  similar  conditions  precisely  similar 
results  will  issue.'  A  is  A ;  and  A  is  A  for  evermore.  But  to 
say  that  'what  has  occurred  may  probably  not  occur  again^ 
will  not  occur  always/  is  to  say  that '  under  cftssimilar  con- 
ditions the  results  will  not  be  similar/  This  proposition  is 
as  absolutely  true  as  the  former ;  but  who  does  not  see  that 
it  is  a  different  proposition?  When  we  declare  that  the 
laws  of  Nature  are  not  necessary  truths,  but  only  contingent 
truths,  because  the  mind  readily  conceives  the  possibility  of 
their  reversal,  readily  imagines  such  a  change  in  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  as  would  arrest  the  earth's  motion,  and 
with  it  all  the  manifold  phenomena  now  resulting  from  that 
motion,  what  is  it  that  we  have  declared  ?  It  is  that,  the 
relations  of  phenomena  being  altered,  our  conceptions  to  be 
true  must  alter  with  them.  It  is  that  instead  of  the  proposi- 
tion, '  Such  is  the  order  of  Nature,  and  such  it  toill  be  so  Umg 
as  it  is  unaltered,'  we  have  silently  substituted  this  proposi- 
tion :  *  Such  is  now  the  order  of  If ature,  but  i/  at  any  time  U 
should  be  altered,  it  will  be  different.' 

The  only  necessity  is  that  a  thing  is  what  it  is ;  the  only 
contingency  is,  that  we  may  be  mistaken  as  to  wliat  it  is. 
The  law  of  gravitation,  or  the  elliptical  orbits  of  the  planets, 
may  or  may  not  be  truths ;  but  if  they  are  truths,  they  are 
necessary  truths.*    To  say  that  they  are  'observed  facts, 

*  Ab  Condillao  puts  it :  'En  efTet,  parce  qu'on  a  vu  qu*on  raisonne  mal  lorsqae, 
(Van  cas  particulier,  on  tire  iino  conclusion  generale  qui  renferme  des  cas  toot 
difforents,  on  s'est  Mte  de  rcjeter  toutes  lea  demonstrations,  ou  Ton  conclnt  dn 
particulier  au  g^n^ral ;  et  on  n'a  pas  remarqu^  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  dcfaut  dans  one 
demonstration  lorsqae  dans  une  conclusion  generale  on  ne  comprend  que  des  cas 
I>arfaitement  semblables  k  celui  qui  a  ^t^  enonc^  dans  une  proposition  particuliira 
.  .  .  .  nne  propriety  qui  constitue  une  proportion  arithm^tique  est  done  nne  pro- 
priety qui  les  constitue  toutes ;  autrement  il  faudrait  supposer  qu'il  y  a  des  propoi^ 
tions  arithmetiques  qui  ne  sont  pas  des  proportions  arithmetiques.' — Langu*  da 
CalcuU,  p.  118. 
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nothing  more/  is  all  that  is  required  by  Necessity ;  and  when 
we  add  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  ob- 
served order,  we  either  deny  that  *  A  is  A,'  or  we  silently 
change  the  proposition,  and  say  *  if  A  becomes  B,  it  will  no 
longer  be  A ; '  for,  if  the  conditions  continue  unchanged,  the 
order  most  necessarily  continue  unchanged  ;  if  the  conditions 
alter,  the  order  necessarily  alters  with  them« 

§  68.  The  answer  to  this  will  probably  be,  That  certain 
truths  have  such  a  character  as  to  render  their  negation  in- 
conceivabley  no  alteration  being  conceivable  in  relations  so 
absolute:  and  it  is  these  truths  that  involve  Necessity  and 
a  jrim  inspiration.    This  leads  me  to  the  only  distinction 
between  the  truths  of  the  two  orders,  namely,  that  in  those 
classified  as  Necessary,  the  relations  are  abstracted  from  all 
variable  conditions,  and    considered   simply  in  themselves; 
whereas  in  those  classified  as  Contingent,  the  relations  are 
mixed  with  the  variable  conditions.    Now  it  is  in  this  varia- 
bility that  the  contingency  lies.    When  we  say  '2x2  =  4,' 
or, 'the  internal  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
uigiles,'  we  abstract  the  relations  of  Number  and  Form  from 
•11  other  conditions  whatever,  and  our  propositions  are  true, 
whether  the  objects   counted  and  measured  be  hot  or  cold, 
large  or  small,  heavy  or  light,  red  or  blue.    Inasmuch  as  the 
troths  express  the  abstract  relations  only,  no  change  in  the 
other  conditions  can  affect  these  relations;  and  truths  must 
always  remain  undisturbed  until   a  change  take  place  in 
their  terms.    Alter  the  number  2,  or  the  figure  triangle,  by 
an  infinitesimal  degree,  and  the  proposition  is  thereby  altered. 
T'fben  we  say  that  bodies  expand  by  heat,  the  proposition  is 
a  concrete  one,  including  the  variable  conditions ;  but  al- 
tbough  these  variable  conditions  prevent  our  saying  that  *  all 
^wdiea  will,  under  all  conditions,  be  always  and  for  evermore 
^^pMided  by  heat,'  the  case  is  not  really  distinguished  from 
tbe  former  one,  since  both  the  Contingent  and  the  Necessary 
Truth  can  only  be  altered  by  an  alteration  in  the  terms.    If 
*  body  which  does  not  expand  by  heat  (there  are  such)  be 
brought  forward  as  impugning  the  truth  of  our  proposition, 
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we  at  once  recognise  that  this  body  is  under  different  oo 
ditions  from  those  which  our  proposition  included.    This 
the  introduction  of  a  new  proposition,  not  a  falsification 
the  old.    Our  error,  if  we  erred,  was  in  too  hastily  assumii 
that  all  bodies  were  under  the  same  conditions. 

Hence  the  correct  definition  of  a  Contingent  Truth  is  *  oi 
which  generalises  the  conditions;*  while  that  of  a  Necessa 
Truth  is  '  one  which  is  an  unconditional  generaiisation*  Tl 
first  affirms  that  whatever  is  seen  to  be  true,  under  prese 
conditions,  will  be  true  so  long  as  these  conditions  rema 
unaltered.  The  second  affirms  that  whatever  is  true  na 
being  a  proposition  irrespective  of  variable  conditions,  cann 
suffer  any  change  from  any  variation  in  the  conditions ;  it 
an  identical  proposition  and  must  therefore  be  universal 
true. 

'  The  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  not  a  necessa. 
truth,  however  constantly  guaranteed  by  our  actual  ezperien^ 
We  are  not  compelled  to  believe  that  because  A  is  ascertain, 
to  be  the  cause  of  B  at  a  particidar  time,  whatever  may 
meant  by  that  relation,  A  must  therefore  inevitably  be  t! 
cause  of  B  on  all  future  occasions.'  *  This  will  command  tl 
assent  of  every  one  who  fails  to  perceive  the  silent  chaiij 
made  in  the  terms  of  the  proposition.  Instead  of  saying  '  i 
all  like  occasions,'  which  would  give  necessity  to  the  propofl 
tion,  Mr.  Mansel  renders  it  contingent  by  saying,  'on  a 
future  occasions,'  and  the  contingency  lies  in  this,  that  son 
of  the  future  occasions  may  be  i^like,  in  which  cases  a  ne^ 
proposition  replaces  the  old.  '  That  fire  will  ignite  paper  a 
all  occasions  when  the  two  may  be  brought  together,'  is  whs 
no  one  but  a  child  or  a  savage  with  limited  experience  wool 
assert;  but  that  fire  will  always  ignite  paper  on  all  futm 
occasions  which  present  conditions  precisely  similar  to  tbofi 
that  have  once  caused  the  ignition,  is  a  truth  having  tb 
character  of  necessity  and  universality  which  belongs  to  A 
identical  propositions,  and  to  those  only. 

§  69.  It  will  now  be  an  easier  task  to  criticise  the  aig" 

*  Maksel  :  Metaphytia,  267. 
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ments  which  profess  to  show  that  necessity  and  universality 
are  irresistible  marks  of  an  origin  superior  to  Experience. 
If  what  has  already  been  said  has  found  acceptance  with  the 
wader,  he  will  recognise  that  every  proposition  being  neces- 
sarily true,  if  it  is  true  at  all,  the  only  question  that  can 
wise  is,  Is  the  proposition  true  ?  The  only  answer  that  can 
decide  this,  is  one  which  reduces  it  to  an  identical  proposi- 
tkm;  and  as  this  reduction  is  the  process  of  Verification, 
and  all  Verification  is  through  Experience,  the  conclusion 
ineritably  reached  is  one  directly  counter  to  the  d  priori 
liypothesis.  V 

Two  positions  require  to  be  established.  First,  that  we 
gain  our  conceptions  of  Mathematical,  no  less  than  Physical, 
idaiioDS  through  Experience.  Secondly,  that  in  those  con- 
ceptions so  gained  their  characters  of  universality  and  neces- 
sity are  involved. 

I  70.  The  argument  coidd  not  indeed  be  conducted  if  we 
allowed  Experience  to  be  restricted  to  Sensation  only,  as  the 
metaphysicians  unwarrantably  restrict  it.  Dr.  Whewell  finds 
DO  difficulty  in  showing  that  propositions  '  obtained  by  mere 
observation  of  actual  facts'  cannot  be  necessarily  true;  for 
«)  proposition  whatever  can  be  thus  obtained.  His  defi- 
nition of  Experience  is,  '  the  impressions  of  sense  and  our 
eonsdousness  of  our  thoughts.'*  A  far  more  accurate  and 
pluloBophical  thinker  has  defined  its  wider  sense  to  be  '  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  whole  of  consciousness,  including  all  of  which 
^  mind  is  conscious  as  agent  or  patient,  all  that  it  does 
^  within,  as  well  as  all  that  it  sufifers  from  without ; '  and 
^  truly  adds,  *  in  this  sense  the  laws  of  thought,  as  well  as 
fte  phenomena  of  matter,  in  fact,  all  knowledge  whatever, 
Jnay  be  said  to  be  derived  from  experience/  f  The  reader  not 
hmiliar  with  Kant's  or  Mr.  ManseVs  speculations,  may,  per- 
Ha,  marvel  that,  after  so  comprehensive  and  just  a  definition 
^  Experience,  Mr.  Mansel  escapes  the  conclusion  he  has 
l^Qiself  pointed  out  as  irresistible,  and  falls  back  into  the 

•  Whewell  :  Hitt.  of  Scientific  Ideas,  1858,  L  131. 
t  Mansel  :  Prolegomena  Lojica,  93. 
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d  prv/ri  anjnmenty  restzictiiig  Expenenoe  to  'its  nai 
and  more  oconmon  meanings  as  limited  to  the  results  of  f 
tion  and  perception  onlr/  The  ez^anation  is,  thai 
Kansel  adopts  the  Kantian  conception  of  Forms  of  The 
9A  conditions  of  Experience,  a  concepdon  I  shall  her 
attempt  to  refute. 

'That  experience/  sajs  Mr.  Hansel, 'is  the  chronol 
antecedent  of  all  our  knowledge,  even  of  the  most  neo 
truths,  is  now  generally  admitted.  But  a  distinction  i 
quently  drawn  between  truths  or  notions  of  which  expei 
u  the  ifjvLTu  and  those  of  which  it  is  only  the  oeeosum. 
Kvery  general  concept  is  in  one  sense  empirical;  for 
concept  must  be  formed  from  an  intuition,  and  every : 
tion  is  experienced.  But  there  are  some  intuitions  ^ 
from  our  constitution  and  position  in  the  world,  we  c 
help  experiencing,  and  there  are  others  which,  accordi 
circumstances,  we  may  experience  or  not  The  forme; 
give  rise  to  concepts  which,  without  any  great  impro] 
of  language,  may  be  called  naiivt  or  d  prvori ;  being  sv 
tlumgh  not  coeval  with  the  mind  itself  [an  important  admi 
will  certainly  be  formed  in  every  man  as  he  grows  u] 
such  as  it  was  pre-ordained  that  every  man  should  have, 
latter  will  give  rise  to  concepts  which,  for  a  like  reason 
be  called  adventitious  or  d  posteriori ;  being  such  as  n 
may  not  be  formed  according  to  the  special  experien 
this  or  that  individual,'  * 

Inasmuch  as  I  throughout  interpret  Experience  accc 
to  the  wider  definition  given  by  Mr.  Mansel,  and  only 
from  him  in  regarding  the  Forms  of  Thought  as  ev 
through  Experience,  both  in  the  race  and  the  indiv 
whereas  he  (confounding,  I  think,  Anatomy  with  Morphc 
regards  the  Forms  as  conditions  of  experience,  it  wi 
needless  here  to  criticise  his  defence  of  Necessary  I 
having  an  d  priori  source,  because  the  arguments  I 
urged  against  Kant  are  the  arguments  I  should  urge  ^ 
Mr.  ManscL 

♦  Op,  elt.  p.  170. 
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§  71.  We  may  thus  securely  lay  down  the  proposition  that 
whaterer  can  be  learned  must  be  learned  by  and  through 
Ixperience ;  and  we  have  then  to  examine  whether  we  learn 
Necessary  Truths,  or  bring  them  with  us  into  the  world  as  the 
heritage  of  a  higher  life. 

That  two  parallel  lines  can  never  meet  is  a  Necessary 
Truth.  That  is  to  say,  it  necessarily  follows  from  the  defini- 
tion of  a  straight  line.  To  call  it,  however,  an  d  priori  truth, 
•  truth  independent  of  Experience,  is  a  very  imperfect  analysis 
of  the  mind's  operations.  An  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that 
the  idea  could  never  have  been  gained  through  Experience 
hecaose  it  commands  universal  assent,  and  because  Ex- 
perience itself  could  never  give  it  necessity.  Dr.  Whewell's 
ugument  is,  that  let  us  follow  two  parallel  lines  out  as  far 
w  we  can,  we  are  still  unable  to  follow  them  to  infinity ;  and, 
for  all  our  experience  can  tell  us  to  the  contrary,  these  lines 
nuj  possibly  begin  to  approach  immediately  beyond  the  far- 
thest point  to  which  we  have  followed  them,  and  so  finally 
tteet  Now,  what  ground  have  we  for  believing  that  this 
possibility  is  not  the  fact  ?  In  other  words,  how  do  we  know 
the  axiom  to  be  absolutely  true  ?  Clearly  not  from  Experi- 
^  says  Dr.  Whewell,  following  Kant. 

We  answer.  Yes ;  clearly  from  Experience.  For  our  con- 
cept of  two  parallel  lines  formed  from  Experience  is  precisely 
this:  they  do  not  enclose  space.  Dr.  Whewell  says  that,  for 
^  OUT  experience  can  tell  us  to  the  contrary,  the  lines  may 
possibly  begin  to  approach  each  other  at  some  distant  point ; 
^  he  would  correct  this  imperfect  experience  by  d  priori 
t^th.  The  case  is  precisely  the  reverse.  The  suggestion  of 
casual  observation  unquestionably  is,  to  fancy  that  the  two 
^es  vnll  meet  at  some  point ;  it  is  enlarged  experience  which 
corrects  this  tendency.  There  are  many  analogies  in  nature  to 
^'Jggest  the  meeting  of  the  two  lines.  It  is  only  by  keeping 
steadily  before  the  mind  our  concept  of  parallel  lines  that  we 
^  the  proof  which  Dr.  Whewell  refers  to  ideas  independent  of 
^  Experience.  What  proof  have  we  that  two  parallel  lines 
^^ot  enclose  space  ?    Why,  this :  as  soon  as  they,  assume  the 
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property  of  enclosing  space,  they  lose  the  property  of  paraUelisr, 
they  are  no  longer  straight  lines,  but  hent  lines.  In  cartyi] 
out  imaginatively  the  two  parallel  lines  into  infinity,  if  \ 
have  any  tendency  to  make  them  approach,  we  can  on 
correct  this  by  a  recurrence  to  our  concept  of  parallel  line 
we  must  call  up  a  distinct  image  of  a  parallel,  and  then  ^ 
see  that  two  such  lines  cannot  enclose  space. 

The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  clearness  or  obscurity  wi 
which  the  mind  makes  present  to  itself  past  experien< 
'  Refrain  from  rendering  your  terms  into  ideas,'  says  Herb( 
Spencer,  *  and  you  may  reach  any  conclusion  whatever.  T 
whole  is  equal  to  its  part»  is  a  proposition  that  may  be  qui 
comfortably  entertained  so  long  as  neither  wholes  nor  pai 
are  imagined.^  *  But  no  sooner  do  we  make  present  to  o 
minds  the  image  of  parallel  lines,  than  in  that  very  s 
we  make  present  the  impossibility  of  their  meeting,  & 
only  as  the  image  of  these  lines  becomes  wavering,  does  t 
idea  of  their  meeting  become  possible.  A  is  no  longer 
butB. 

*  Necessary  truths,'  says  Dr.  Whewell,  '  are  those  in  whi 
we  not  only  learn  that  the  proposition  is  true,  but  see  thai 
must  be  true ;  in  which  the  negation  is  not  only  false,  1 
impossible;  in  which  we  cannot,  even  by  an  effort  of  1 
imagination,  or  in  a  supposition,  conceive  the  reverse  of  tl 
which  is  asserted.  That  there  are  such  truths  cannot 
doubted.  We  may  take,  for  example,  all  relations  of  Na 
ber.  Three  and  two  make  five.  We  cannot  conceive  it  otb 
wise.  We  cannot,  by  any  freak  of  thought,  imagine  thi 
and  two  to  make  seven.' 

That  Dr.  Whewell  cannot,  by  any  freak  of  thought,  n 
imagine  three  and  two  to  make  seven,  is  very  likely ;  1 
'that  he  could  never  imagine  this,  is  untrue.  If  he  had  be 
asked  the  question  before  he  had  learned  to  reckon,  he  woi 
have  imagined  seven  quite  as  easily  as  five ;  that  is  to  say* 
would  not  have  known  the  relation  of  three  and  two.  Childi 
have  no  intuitions  of  numbers :  they  learn  them  as  they  le< 

•  Principles  of  Psychology ^  p.  49. 
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other  things.  *  The  apples  and  the  marbles,'  says  Herschel, 
'WB  put  in  requisition,  and  through  the  multitude  of  ginger- 
I^^-Duts  their  ideas  acquire  clearness,  precision,  and 
J^erality/  But  though,  from  its  simplicity,  the  calculation 
of  three  added  to  two  is  with  a  gro¥ai  man  an  instantaneous 
wt,  yet  if  you  ask  him  suddenly  how  many  are  twice  365,  he 
cannot  answer  till  he  has  reckoned.  He  might  certainly,  by 
aveiyeasy  ^ freak  of  thought'  (i.e.  by  an  erroneous  calcula- 
&n),  imagine  the  sum-total  to  be  720;  and  although,  when 
ke  repeats  his  calculation,  he  may  discover  the  error,  and 
^edaie  730  to  be  the  sum-total,  and  say, '  It  is  a  Necessary 
Imth  that  365  added  to  365  make  730,'  we  should  not  in  the 
feast  dispute  the  necessity  of  the  truth,  but  presume  that  he 
Ittd  arrived  at  it  through  experience,  namely,  through  his 
howledge  of  the  relations  of  numbers,  a  knowledge  which 
ie  remembers  to  have  laboriously  acquired  when  a  boy  at 
school 

Dr.  Whewell  maintains  that  whereas  Contingent  Truths 
«ie  seen  to  be  true  only  by  observation,  and  could  not  before- 
hand have  been  detected.  Necessary  Truths  are  '  seen  to  be 
taie  by  a  pure  act  of  thought/  But  he  overlooks  the  fact, 
4at  even  the  simple  truths  of  Number  are  not  seen  to  be 
tae  before  these  relations  have  been  exhibited ;  and  if  they 
^  afterwards  seen  to  be  true  by  a  pure  act  of  thought,  not 
fen  so  are  physical  truths,  once  demonstrated,  seen  by  a  pure 
^  of  thought :  neither  can  be  seen  beforehand.  He  declares 
ftat  we  cannot  distinctly,  although  we  may  indistinctly, 
<!<niceive  the  contrary  of  a  Necessary  Truth.  Here  again  the 
^^venight  is  the  same.  We  cannot  conceive  the  contrary  of 
&  troth  after  its  necessity  has  been  demonstrated,  but  we  can 
distinctly  conceive  that  17  +  9  =  25  before  verification.  So 
^  does  he  apprehend  the  real  case,  that,  referring  to  the 
^x^istakes  of  children  and  savages,  he  winds  up  with  the  serene 
'^Q^ark, '  But  I  suppose  no  persons  woidd,  on  such  grounds, 
l^old  that  these  arithmetical  truths  are  truths  known  only  by 
^^ence.' 

72.  Let  us  now  turn  to  another  argument    Eant  says : 

VOL.L  A 
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'Experience,  no  doubt,  teaches  ns  that  this  or  that  object 
is  constituted  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  but  not  that  it 
could  not  possibly  exist  otherwise/  ....  'Empirical  uni- 
versality is  only  €ui  arbitrary  extension  of  the  validity  from 
that  which  may  be  predicated  of  a  proposition  valid  in  most 
cases  to  that  which  is  asserted  of  a  proposition  which  holds 
good  in  all  When,  on  the  contrary,  strict  universality 
characterises  a  judgment,  it  necessarily  indicates  another 
peculiar  source  of  knowledge,  namely,  a  faculty  of  cognition 
d  priori,  Necessity  and  strict  universality,  therefore,  are 
infallible  tests  for  distinguishing  pure  from  empirical  know- 
ledge, and  are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other.'* 
And  elsewhere:  'If  we  thought  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
labour  of  these  investigations  by  saying — ^Experience  is  con- 
stantly offering  us  examples  of  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  in  phenomena,  and  presents  us  with  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  abstracting  the  conception  of  cause,  and  so  at  the 
same  time  of  corroborating  the  objective  validity  of  this 
conception — we  should  in  this  case  be  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  conception  of  cause  cannot  arise  in  this  way  at  all ; 
that  on  the  contrary  it  must  either  have  a  basis  in  the 
Understanding,  or  be  rejected  as  a  mere  chimera.  For  this 
conception  demands  that  something  (A)  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  something  else  (B)  should  follow  from  it  neces- 
sarily, and  according  to  an  absolutely  universal  law.  We 
may  certainly  collect  from  phenomena  a  law,  according  to 
which  this  or  that  usuaUy  happens,  but  the  element  of  neces- 
sity is  not  to  be  found  in  it.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  to  the 
synthesis  of  cause  and  effect  belongs  a  dignity  which  is  ut- 
terly wanting  in  any  empirical  synthesis.*  f 

§  73.  I  answer  that  the  very  fact  of  our  being  compelled 
to  judge  of  the  unknown  by  the  known— of  our  irresistibly 
anticipating  the  future  to  resemble  the  past— of  our  incapacity 
to  believe  that  similar  effects  will  not  always  follow  similar 
causes — this  fact  is  a  proof  that  we  have  no  ideas  except  such. 

,    *  Kant  :  Kritik :  Einleittmg,  §  ii  p.[37  (Micklejohn's  translation,  p.  8). 
t  Op.  cO.  TramoendaUal  LogUe^Ji.  Bucb,  p.  122_(Traii8L;p.  76). 
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as  are  acquired  through  Experience,  a  proof  that  uniformity 
in  Experience  irresistibly  determines  our  conceptions  of  the 
futnie.  For  if  we  had  d  priori  ideas,  these  ideas  being 
superior  to  Experience,  would  not  always  inevitably  conform 
to  it;  they  would  bring  another  standard  by  which  to  judge — 
a  standard  which  was  not  that  of  the  already  known.  Is 
there  sach  a  standard  ? 

§  74  The  school  of  d  priori  philosophers  maintain  that 
there  is,  and  that  the  standard  is  the  Necessity  and  Uni- 
versality which  certain  truths  involve,  and  which  cannot  be 
given  in  Experience.    But  we  have  just  seen  that  every  truth 
is  necessarily  true ;  and  the  fallacy  is  that  of  first  using  a 
proposition  in  one  sense,  and  then  concluding  from  it  in  a 
dilbent  sense.    It  is  not  Truth  which  is  contingent,  but 
conditions  which  are  variable ;  every  truth  becomes  invariable 
80  long  as  the  conditions  do  not  vary.    The  same  argument 
pttnres  universality.    If  a  truth  simply  express  an  uncondi- 
tional generalisation — ^if  it  express  an  abstract  relation — of 
course  it  is  true  for  ever  without  possibility  of  change.    In 
Wh  cases  we  say  A  is  A,  and  will  be  A  for  ever.    When 
Kant  says  Experience  cannot  be  universal,  but  only  general, 
*ad  cannot  therefore  bestow  universality,  because  it  cannot 
itsdf  be  tmiversal;  he  forgets  that  Experience  itself  is  no 
more  general  than  it  is  universal — it  is  particular,  and  re- 
I'tt^.    Now,  just  as  a  finite  line  may  be  imaginatively  pro- 
duced to  infinity  although  the  mind  is  finite,  just  as  zero 
^y  be  added  to  zero,  and  space  to  space,  without  end,  by 
fte  simple  process  of  repetition,  so  may  a  truth  *A  is  A,' 
^^H  particular  in  itself,  be  transformed  into  an  universal. 
^  close  here  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  important 
^<^pic8  in  the  whole  range  of  Metaphysics,  and  with  it  these 
fw)legomena. 

"6  are  now  to  enter  on  the  scene  of  History,  and  see  men 
^obly  striving  to  grapple  with  the  Unknowable.  The  shadow 
^' the  unknown  world  everywhere  mingles  with  the  light  of 
"^y*  It  is  the  dark  background  on  which  Phenomena  are 
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visible.  It  is  always  present,  and  always  limiting — as  sha- 
dows limit — the  objects  of  our  thought.  Beyond  the  Known, 
stretches  the  vague  Mystery,  into  which  our  eyes  peer  vainly 
yet  persistently.  The  border-land  is  ill-defined,  and  it  is  so 
because  the  sphere  of  the  Known  is  always  becoming  larger 
and  larger.  We  always  hope  that  the  Unknown  is  not  also 
the  Unknowable. 

Hence  Speculation  is  tempted  to  enter  the  realm  of  sha- 
dows, and  will  not  admit  the  obvious  fact  that,  on  quitting 
terra  Jirma,  it  abuts  on  vacancy,  and  peoples  an  airy  void  with 
airy  nothings.  Psychology  has  to  check  this  groping  amid 
shadows,  by  showing  that  the  coast-line  of  the  Knowable 
is  sharply  defined  from  the  ocean  of  the  Unknowable  by  the 
necessary  limitation  of  human  faculties.  Between  us  and 
that  ocean  there  stretches  a  vast  and  fertile  region,  where 
golden  harvests  have  already  been  reaped,  and  where  still 
richer  harvests  await  the  sickle — truths  already  gathered  for 
the  regulation  of  life  and  society,  and  wider  truths  which 
will  hereafter  be  gathered  for  the  regulation  of  a  nobler 
society. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST  EPOCH. 


Philosophy  separates  itself  from  Thedoffj/,  and  att 
reasoned  explanation  of  cosmical  phenomena. 
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CHAPTER  L 

§  I.  Thales. 

"IT  is  the  distinguisliing  peculiarity  of  the  Greeks,  that  they 
X    were  the  only  people  of  the  ancient  world  who  were 
prompted  to  assume  a  scientific  attitude  in  explaining  the 
mysteries  which  surrounded  them.    They  were  the  first  and 
only  people    who    disengaged  speculation    from  theological 
g'Jidaiice.    This  inestimable  benefit  will  be  the  better  appre- 
ciated as  men  more  and  more  learn,  through  the  history  of 
opinion,  how  difficult   it  has  been  to  keep    the  scientific 
•ttitude  untrammelled,  and  how  obstructive  theological  ten- 
^QMxies  have  been  to  all  effective  progress.    Europe  has  not 
7^  entirely  freed  itself  from  these  obstructions.    In  special 
nMpiiies,  particularly    in    mathematical    and    physical    in- 
Vffltt,  the  influence  of  Theology  is  no  longer  felt ;  but  in 
™^r>  P8ychol(^,  and  Sociology,  it  is  still  disastrously 
<>D8tructive,   warping   men's    views,    alarming    tender   con- 
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sciences,  and  distorting  the  positive  inductions  of  Resew 
into  agreement  with  the  arbitrary  deductions  of  Faith«  \ 
have  long  learned  that  the  provinces  of  Religion  and  S 
search  are  separate ;  we  have  long  learned  that  the  inductio 
of  Astronomy  and  Physics  relate  to  the  order  of  phenomei 
and  that  our  knowledge  of  this  order  is  in  no  respect  d 
pendent  on,  or  influenced  by,  our  religious  convictions ;  b 
we  have  not  yet  learned  that  this  is  true  of  all  phenomei 
of  all  science.  The  Greeks  separated  the  two ;  and  co 
sequently  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  foimdations  of  all  o 
scientific  knowledge. 

Not  only  Mathematics  and  Logic  do  we  owe  to  Giei 
invention,  we  also  owe  to  it  the  first  systematic  conceptii 
of  Political  Science,  of  Education,  and  of  the  Natoi 
Sciences.  And  the  spirit  in  which  these  researches  we 
pursued  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  results  attaini 
As  the  primeval  fire-mist,  when  condensed  into  a  plan, 
gradually  became  a  human  habitation,  so  the  vast  as^ 
rations  of  the  Eastern  mind  when  contracted  into  sdenti 
research  rapidly  became  available  for  human  needs  a 
human  knowledge.  Progress  was  soon  visible  everywhe 
In  Greece, — owing  to  speculative  activity  being  entire 
untrammelled  by  Theology,  Tradition,  or  Political  In£ 
tutions,  and  left  to  run  its  own  free  course, — ^progress  "W 
so  rapid  that  the  brief  period  of  three  centuries  saw  the  f 
development  of  all  the  chief  phases  of  philosophy,  and  i 
origination  of  all  its  fundamental  solutions. 

The  contrast  between  the  impetuous  progress  of  Greci 
thought  and  the  stationariness  of  Eastern  thought  ni 
be  more  thoroughly  appreciated  by  comparison  with  i 
slowness  of  European  progress.  Thought  has  moved 
Europe  with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  the  East;  but  it  1 
moved  under  fetters.  It  has  had  a  greater  momentum  tib 
the  Grecian  thought,  but  it  has  had  also  a  greater  fricti' 
to  overcome.  The  brilliant  period  of  its  history  has  been  t 
period  in  which  the  traditions  of  the  Church  have  been  m< 
resolutely  disregarded. 
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It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  dawn  of  scientific  specu- 
lation in  Greece  should  be  coincident  with  a  great  religious 
movement  in  the  East.    The  sixth  century  before  Christ  was 
i^ot  only  the  epoch  when  cosmical  phenomena  were  extii- 
<5ated  from  theological  explanations,  but  also  the  epoch  when 
"the  doctrines  of  Bouddha  gathered  up  the  scattered  beliefs 
ot  a  fast-decaying  polytheism  into  one  energetic  synthesis 
of  monotheism;   and    (according   to    the    Grerman    critics) 
x^  was  about  this  time  that  the  polytheism  of  the  Hebrews 
S^ve  place  to  monotheism, — ^Elohim  to  JehovaK     In  fact 
"^lie  great  wave  of  this  sixth  century  is  one  of  progress.    But 
^le  progress  of  polytheism  to.  monotheism  was  a  continous 
4e?dopment,    whereas   the   progress   of   theological    pliilo- 
^ophy  to  cosmical  philosophy  was  a  revolution.     The  first 
'^M  a  process  of  generalisation,  the  many  Gods  being  re- 
eved into  one.    The  second  was  a  change  of  attitude ;  though 
xtalso  was  carried  along  by  a  subtle  process  of  generalisation 
'^hereitt  the  various  powers  of  nature  were  resolved  into  one. 
^le  monotheistic  tendency  is  visible  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere ; 
^  Gods  gradually  lose  their  independent  autocratic  position, 
and  assume  subordinate  positions  under  Zeus,  who  in  later 
systems  becomes  Intelligence  and  Goodness.     Side  by  side 
*^ith  this  tentative  and  growing  monotheism  there  is  a  bold 
and  unhesitating  monodyinamism,  the  efforts  of  all  the  early 
^^eis  being  to  reduce  all  the  powers  of  nature  to  one 
piinciple. 

Philosophic  inquiries  have  been  guided  by  three  different 

'I'^ethodSy  the  Empirical  or  Inductive,  the  Mathematical  or 

^^eductive,  and  the  Speculative  or  Constructive.    Not  that 

^  any  period  one  of  these  methods  has  been  pursued  to  the 

fusion  of  the  other,  they  have  always  been  simultaneously 

P^ed;  but  at  each  period  or  rather  in  each  school  there 

iasbeen  a  marked  predominance  given  to  one  or  the  other 

^"^^tlwd.    The  early  Greek  Philosophy  is  represented  by  the 

3^1      Ionian,  the  Pythagorean,  and  the  Eleatic  schools.    In  the 

v\      lo^  we  see  the  predominance  of  the  Empirical  Method, 

^  the  endeavour  to  explain  the  varied  phenomena  by  what 
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was  known  of  the  substance  out  of  which  all  things  proceed 
In  the  Pythagorean  school  we  see  the  Mathematical  Methoc 
disr^aiding  all  the  concrete  varieties  of  things,  and  fizinj 
its  attention  on  the  abstract  constants  of  Quantity,  deducinj 
all  Quality  from  Quantity.  In  the  Eleatic  school  agaii 
both  the  concrete  varieties,  and  the  abstract  quantities  an 
set  aside  for  the  speculative  insight  which  sees  the  One  in  th< 
Many,  and  endeavours  to  construct  the  Many  from  the  One. 

Eastern  philosophy,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  seems  to  hav< 
been  a  traditional  development ;  but  the  early  Greek  had  n( 
real  predecessor  from  whom  to  learn.  He  found  himself  in  th< 
presence  of  mjBteries  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  explaii 
by  polytheistic  agencies.  He  not  only  saw  reason  to  disbeliev< 
in  these  agencies,  but  saw  that  if  they  existed,  their  arbitrar 
and  inscrutable  volitions  rendered  all  explanation  and  predic 
tion  impossible.  He  sought  elsewhere.  Thales  and  the  othe 
Ionic  thinkers  fixed  upon  common  agencies,  water,  fire,  ai: 
&C.,  and  tried  to  reconstruct  the  world  out  of  these.  Th 
attempt,  we  know,  was  unsuccessful ;  but,  as  Zeller  remark, 
the  memorable  fact  is  that  they  made  the  attempt* 

The  chief  interest  therefore  which  belongs  to  the  spec« 
lation  of  this  school  arises  from  the  new  mental  attitude 
and,  consequently,  the  uncertainty  which   hangs   over  tl 
records  of  the  actual  tenets  is  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  what  really  were  the  opinio- 
of  the  early  thinkers ;  or  how  the  tenets  which  they  are  S£» 
to  have  held,  presented  a  logical  coherence  to  their  mind 
if  in  the  ensuing  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  tK 
logical  coherence,  I  beg  the  reader  to  understand  tliat  it 
merely  a  conjectural  representation,  not  to  be  accepted 
historical  fact.    For  the  purposes  of  History,  it  is  enoughs 
we  can  mark  the  leading  movements  of  speculation,  and  tf 
part  which  each  epoch  played  in  the  evolution  of  Philosopi 
The    great  fact   respecting   this  First    Epoch    is  that    ^ 
belief  in  the  phenomena  of  Nature  as  brought  about  by  ^ 

*  Zeller  :  DU  PhUotophie  der  Oriechen  in  ikrcr  gaekichtiichen  ^ntwidte^ 
darguUUU    Enter  Theil,  8te  Aofl.  1869,  p.  179. 
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olition  of  numerous  unseen  beings  was  quietly  set  aside ; 
causes  of  all  change  were  sought  in  conditions  of  things 
'^hemselyes. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  Thales  is  considered  to  be  the 
^^ther  of  Greek  Speculation.    The  step  he  took  was  small, 
it  was  decisive.    Accordingly,  although  the  events  of  his 
^e  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  or  belong  to  the  domain  of 
*^^We,  and  although  we  have  record  only  of  a  few  of  his 
"^^xiets,  and  those  tenets  fragmentary  and  incoherent,  yet  we 
LOW  enough  of  the  general  tendency  of  his  doctrines  to 
I>eak  of  him  as  the  originator  of  a  school. 

Thales  was  bom  at  Miletus,  a  Greek  colony  in  Asia  Minor. 

le  date  of  his  birth  is  extremely  doubtful;  but  the  first 

of  the  36th  Olympiad  (b.c.  636)  is  the  date  generally 

^•ccepted.     He    belonged   io   one   of    the  most    illustrious 

families  of  Phoenicia,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  the 

political  af&tirs  of  his   coimtry.    His  immense  activity  in 

politics  has  been  denied  by  later  writers,  as  inconsistent  with 

"^he  tradition,  countenanced  by  Plato,  of  his  having  spent  a 

l^e  of  solitude  and  meditation;  while  on  the  other  hand 

'^  afifection  for  solitude  has  been  questioned  on  the  ground 

^f  his  political  activity.    Yet  the  two  things  are  perfectly 

^^mpatible.    Meditation  does  not  necessarily  unfit  a  man  for 

Action;  nor  does  an  active  life  absorb  all  his  time,  leaving 

him  none  for  meditation.    The  wise  man  will  strengthen 

lumself  by  meditation  before  he  acts ;  and  he  will  act,  to  test 

the  truth  of  his  meditations. 

Miletus  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Greek  colonies ; 

and  at  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of,  before  either  a 

Persian  or  a  Lydian  yoke  had  crushed  the  energies  of  its 

population,  it  was  a  fine  field  for  the  development  of  mental 

energies.    Its  commerce  both  by  sea  and  land  was  immense. 

Its  poUtical  constitution  afforded  opportunities  for  individual 

*^tivity.    It  is  more  probable  that  Thales,  both  by  birth 

^^  education,  would  be  induced  to  remain  there,  than  that 

"®  Would  travel  into  Egypt  and  Crete  for  the  prosecution  of 

^  studies,  as  some  maintain,  although  upon  no  sufficient 
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authority.  The  only  ground  for  the  conjecture  is  the  fact  of 
Thales  having  acquired  mathematical  knowledge;  and  from 
very  early  times,  as  we  see  in  Herodotus,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  derive  every  branch  of  knowledge  from  i^ypt.  So  little 
consistency  is  there  however  in  this  narrative  of  his  voyages, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  astonished  the  Egyptians  by  showing 
them  how  to  measure  the  height  of  the  pyramids  by  their 
shadows.  A  nation  so  easily  astonished  by  one  of  the  sim- 
'  plest  of  mathematical  problems  could  have  had  little  to 
teach.  Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  that  he  never  travelled 
into  Egypt — or  that,  if  he  travelled  there,  he  never  learned 
from  the  priests — is  the  absence  of  all  trace,  however  slight, 
of  any  Egyptian  doctrine  in  his  philosophy  which  he  might 
not  have  found  equally  well  at  home. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Ionian  School,  in  its 
first  period,  was  its  inquiry  into  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  universe.  Thales  opened  this  inquiry.  It  is  commonly 
said:  'Thales  t  ught  that  the  principle  of  all  things  was 
water.'  On  a  first  glance,  this  will  perhaps  appear  a  mere 
extravagance.  But  the  serious  student  will  be  slow  to  accuse 
his  predecessors  of  sheer  and  transparent  absurdity.  The 
history  of  Philosophy  may  be  the  history  of  errors ;  it  is  not 
a  liistory  of  transparent  errors.  All  the  systems  which  have 
gained  acceptance  have  had  a  pregnant  meaning,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  accepted.  The  meaning  represented, 
and,  in  some  way,  gave  consistency  to  the  opinions  of  the 
epoch,  and  as  such  is  worth  penetrating.  Thales  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  lived,  and  produced  an 
extraordinary  revolution.  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to 
have  enunciated  a  philosophical  thought  which  any  child 
might  have  refuted.  Let  us  endeavour  to  penetrate  the 
meaning  of  his  thought;  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  in  some 
shape  trace  its  rise  and  growth  in  his  mind. 

Thales,  speculating  on  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
could  not  but  strive  to  discovdir  the  one  principal — the  pri- 
mary Fact — the  substance,  of  which  aU  special  existences 
were  but  the  modes.    Seeing  around  him  constant  transfer- 
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mations — ^birth  and  ^death,  change  of  shape,  of  size,  and  of 
mode  of  existence— he  could  not  regard  any  one  of  these 
variable  states  of  existence  as  Existence  itself.  He  there- 
fore asked  himself,  What  is  that  invariable  Existence  of 
which  these  are  the  variable  states  ?  In  a  word,  What  is  the 
beginning  of  things  ? 

To  ask  this  question  was  to  open  the  era  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  Hitherto  men  had  contented  themselves  witli 
accepting  the  world  as  they  found  it ;  with  believing  what 
they  saw ;  and  with  adoring  what  they  could  not  see. 

Thales  felt  that  there  was  a  vital  question  to  be  answered 
relative  to  the  beginning  of  things.    He  looked  around  him, 
and  the  result  of  his  meditation  was  the  conviction  that 
Moisture  was  the  Beginning.    He  was  impressed  with  this 
idea  by  examining  the  constitution  of  the  earth.    There  also 
he  found  moisture  everywhere.    AU  things  he  found  nourished 
by  moisture ;  warmth  itself    he  declared  to  proceed  from 
moisture;  the  seeds  of  all  things  are  moist.    Water  when 
condensed  becomes  earth.    Thus  convinced  of  the  universal 
presence  of  water,  he  declared  it  to  be  the  beginning  of  things. 
Thales  would  all  the  more  readily  adopt  this  notion  from 
its  harmonising  with  ancient  opinions ;  such  for  instance  as 
those  expressed  in  Hesiod's  Theogony,  wherein  Oceanus  and 
Thetis  are  regarded  as  the  parents  of  all  such  deities  as  had 
any  relation  to  Nature.    *  He  would  thus  have  performed  for 
^  popular  religion  that  which  modern  science  has  performed 
for  the  book  of  Genesis :  explaining  what  before  was  enigma- 
tical'* 

It  is  this  which  gives  Thales  his  position  in  Philosophy. 
•^^tle  calls  him  6  t^  roiavrrf^  o,fy}(rjyo^  <f>C\joao<f>Ca^ ;  it  was  he 
who  made  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  physical  Beginning, 
^thout  the  assistance  of  myths.  He  has  consequently  been 
^^^^^'^  of  Atheism  by  modem  writers ;  but  Atheism  is  tha 
P^wth  of  a  much  later  thought,  and  one  under  no  pretence 
^  ^  attributed  to  Thales,  except  on  the  negative  evidence 
^^  Aristotle's  silence,  which  we    conceive    to  be  directly 

*  Benj.  Constant  :  Du  PolythiUme  rwnainy  i  167. 
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counter  to  the  supposition,  since  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
Aristotle  would  have  been  silent  had  he  thought  Thales 
believed  or  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  anything  deeper 
than  Water,  and  prior  to  it  Water  was  the  apx^i,  the 
beginning  of  all.  When  Cicero,  follo¥ring  and  followed  by 
writers  far  removed  from  the  times  of  Thales  ♦  says  that  *  he 
held  water  to  be  the  beginning  of  things,  but  that  God 
was  the  mind  which  created  things  out  of  the  water/  he 
does  violence  to  the  chronology  of  speculation.  Hegel  re- 
marks that  Thales  could  have  had  no  conception  of  God  as 
pure  Intelligence,  since  that  is  the  Conception  of  a  more 
advanced  philosophy.  We  doubt  whether  he  had  any  concep- 
tion of  a  Formative  Intelligence  or  of  a  Creative  Power. 
Aristotle  f  very  explicitly  denies  that  the  old  Physicists  made 
any  distinction  between  Matter  (17  Ckri  luu  to  inrotcclfMevov)  and 
the  Moving  Principle  or  Efficient  Cause  (17  apj(rf  t^  tciyii<r€m^)  ; 
and  he  further  adds  that  Anaxagoras  was  the  first  who 
arrived  at  the  conception  of  a  Formative  Intelligence.} 
Thales  believed  in  the  Gods  and  in  the  generation  of  the 
Grods :  they,  as  all  other  things,  had  their  origin  in  water. 
This  is  not  Atheism,  whatever  else  it  may  be.  If  it  be  true 
that  he  held  all  things  to  be  living,  and  the  world  to  be  fall 
of  demons  or  Gods,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this  with 
his  views  about  Moisture  as  the  origin,  the  starting-point, 
the  primary  existence. 

It  is  needless  however  to  discuss  what  were  the  particular 
opinions  of  a  thinker  whose  opinions  have  only  reached  ns  in 
fragments  of  uncritical  tradition ;  aU  we  certainly  know  is 
that  the  step  taken  by  Thales  was  twofold  in  its  prompting: — 
firsts  to  discover  the  Beginning,  the  prima  maieria  of  all 
things  (^  apxn)  l  secondly,  to  select  from  among  the  elements 
that  element  which  was  most  potent  and  omnipresent.  To 
those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  human  mind  both 
these  notions  will  be  significant  of  an  entirely  new  era. 

*  And  uncriticaUy  followed  by  many  modems  who  feci  a  difficulty  in  pladng 
themselves  at  the  point-of-view  of  ancient  speculation, 
t  Aristot.  Metapk.  L  8. 
X  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  Diogenes  was  the  first  to  concelTe  this. 
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§  IL  ANAXIMENES. 

Anaximander  is  by  most  historians  placed  after  Thales. 

We  follow  Bitter  in  giving  that  place  to  Anaximenes.    The 

leasons  on  which  we  ground  this  arrangement  are,  first,  that 

in  80  doing  we  follow  our  safest  guide,  Aristotle;  secondly, 

that  the  doctrines  of  Anaximenes  are  the  development  of 

those  of  Thales:  whereas    Anaximander   follows  a  totally 

diS^nt  line  of  speculation.     Indeed,  the  whole  ordinary 

uiangement  of  the  Ionian  School  seems  to  have  proceeded 

on  tbe  conviction  that*  each  disciple  not  only  contradicted 

bis  master,  but  also  returned  to  the  doctrines  of  his  master's 

teacher.     Thus  Anaximander  is  made   to  succeed   Thales, 

though  quite  opposed  to  him;   whereas  Anaximenes,  who 

(miy  carries  out  the  principles  of  Thales,  is  made  the  disciple 

of  Anaximander.    When  we  state  that  212  years,  i.e.  six  or 

seven  generations,  are  taken  up  by  the  lives  of  the  four 

philosophers  said  to  stand  in  the  relations  of  teacher  and 

pnpQ,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 

tiaditional  relationship. 

Only  the  names  of  the  great  leaders  in  philosophy  were 
iiKm^t  worth  preserving ;  all  those  who  merely  applied  or 
^tended  a  doctrine  were  very  properly  consigned  to  oblivion. 
This  is  also  the  principle  upon  which  the  present  history 
^'gns  the  position  of  Anaximenes  as  second  to  Thales :  not 
IS  his  disciple,  but  as  his  historical  successor :  as  the  man 
^0,  taking  up  the  speculation  where  Thales  and  his  disciples 
^  it,  transmitted  it  to  successors  in  a  more  developed  form. 

Of  the  life  of  Anaximenes  nothing  further  is  known  than 
that  he  was  bom  at  Miletus,  probably  in  the  63rd  Oljrmpiad 
(B.a  529),  others  say  in  the  58th  Olympiad  (b.o.  548),  but 
tbeie  is  no  possibility  of  accurately  fixing  the  date.  He  is 
*wd  to  have  discovered  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  by 
'^^ewis  of  the  gnomon. 

Pursuing  the  method  of  Thales,  he  could  not  satisfy 
'^If  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  Water  was  not  to 
^  the  most  significant  element.    He  felt  within  him  a 
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something  which  moved  him  he  knew  not  how,  he  knew 
not  why ;  something  higher  than  himself ;  invisible  but  ever- 
present:  this  he  called  his  life.  His  life  he  believed  to  be 
air.  Was  there  not  also  without  him,  no  less  than  within 
him,  an  ever-moving,  ever-present,  invisible  air?  The  air 
which  was  within  him,  and  which  he  called  life,  was  it  not 
a  part  of  the  air  which  was  without  him?  and,  if  so,  was 
not  this  air  the  Beginning  of  Things  ? 

He  looked  around  him,  and  thought  his  conjecture  was 
confirmed.  The  air  seemed  universaL*  The  earth  was  as 
a  broad  leaf  resting  upon  it  All  things  were  produced 
from  it ;  all  things  were  resolved  into  it.  When  he  breathed, 
he  drew  in  a  part  of  the  universal  life.  All  things  were 
nourished  by  air,  as  he  was  nourished  by  it 

To  Auaximenes,  as  to  most  of  the  ancients,  Air  breathed 
and  expired  seemed  the  very  stream  of  life,  holding  together 
aU  the  heterogeneous  substances  of  which  the  body  was 
composed,  giving  them  not  only  unity,  but  force,  vitality.  The 
belief  in  a  living  world — that  is  to  say,  of  the  universe  as  an 
organism — was  very  ancient,  and  Anaximenes,  generalising 
from  the  phenomena  of  individual  life  to  universal  life,  made 
both  dependent  on  Air.  In  many  respects  this  was  an 
advance  on  the  doctrine  of  Thales,  and  the  reader  may 
amuse  himself  by  finding  its  coincidence  with  some  specula- 
tions of  modern  science.  A  chemist  can  truly  say,  'Las 
Flantes  et  les  Animaux  d^rivent  de  I'air,  ne  sent  que  de  Tair 
condense,  ils  viennent  de  Vair  et  y  retoumentj 

§  III.  Diogenes  of  Apollonia. 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia  is  the  proper  successor  to  Anaxi- 
menes, although,  from  the  arrangement  usually  adopted,  he 
is  made  to  represent  no  epoch  whatever. 

Diogenes  was  bom  at  Apollonia,  in  Crete.    More  than  this 

*  When  Anaximenes  speaks  of  Air,  as  when  Thales  speaks  of  ViTater,  we  miut 
not  understand  these  elements  as  they  appear  in  thi»  or  that  determinate  form  on 
earth,  but  as  Water  and  Air  pregnant  with  vital  enei^  and  capable  of  infiniti 
transmutations. 
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ire  are  unable  to  state  with  precision ;  but  as  he  is  said  to 

have  been  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  we  may  assume 

him  to  have  flourished  about  the  80th  Olympiad  (B.a  460). 

His  work  On  Nature  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Simplicius 

(the  sixth  century  of  our  era),  who  extracted  some  passages 

faoiait. 

Diogenes  adopted  the  tenet  of  Anaximenes  respecting  Air  as 
the  origin  of  things ;  but  he  gave  a  wider  and  deeper  signifi- 
ciiion  to  the  tenet  by  pointing  out  the  analogy  of  Air  with 
tie  SooL*  Struck  with  the  force  of  this  analogy,  he  was 
kd  to  push  it  to  its  ultimate  limits.  What  is  it,  he  may 
kve  asked  himself,  which  constitutes  Air  the  origin  of 
tiliDgi?  Clearly  its  vital  force.  The  air  is  a  soul;  therefore 
its  living  and  intelligent.  But  this  Force  of  Intelligence 
is  t  higher  thing  than  the  Air,  through  which  it  manifests 
itsdf;  it  must  consequently  be  prior  in  point  of  time;  it 
Bwst  be  the  ap^  philosophers  have  sought.  The  Universe 
is  t  living  being,  spontaneously  evolving  itself,  deriving  its 
tUBsfoimation  from  its  own  vitality. 

Iheie  are  two  remarkable  points  in  this  conception,  both 
indicative  of  very  great  progress  in  speculation.  The  first  is 
the  ittiibnte  of  Intelligence,  with  which  the  afyxrj  is  endowed. 
iaudmenes  considered  the  primary  substance  to  be  an 
ttimated  substance.  Air  was  Life,  in  his  system;  but  the 
life  did  not  necessarily  imply  Intelligence.  Diogenes  saw 
tint  life  was  not  only  Force,  but  Intelligence;  the  Air 
which  stirred  within  him  not  only  prompted,  but  instructed. 
The  Air,  as  the  origin  of  all  things,  is  necessarily  an  eternal 
imperishable  substance;  but,  as  soul,  it  is  also  necessarily 
endowed  with  consciousness.  'It  knows  much,'  and  this 
IcBovledge  is  another  proof  of  its  being  the  primary  sub- 
stance; 'for  without  Eeason,'  he  says,  'it  would  be  im- 
IQinble  for  all  to  be  arranged  duly  and  proportionately ;  and 
^4atevcr  object  we  consider  will  be  found  to  be  arranged 

*  By  Sod  (fvxfii  we  must  nnderstand  life  in  its  most  general  meaning  rather 
tka  ICnd  in  the  modem  sense.  Thus  the  treatise  of  Aristotle  xtpX  ^o/x^t  is  a 
^^M^tttfae  Vital  Principle,  including  Mind,  not  a  treatise  on  Psychology. 
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and  ordered  in  the  best  and  most  beautiful  manner.'  Older* 
can  result  pxAj  from  Intelligence ;  the  Soul  is  therefore  the 
first  (a/^).  This  conception  was  undoubtedly  a  great  one ; 
but  that  the  reader  may  not  exaggerate  its  importance,  nor 
suppose  that  the  rest  of  Diogenes'  doctrines  were  equally 
rational,  we  must  for  the  sake  of  preserving  historical  truth 
advert  to  one  or  two  of  his  applications  of  the  conception. 
Thus: 

The  world,  as  a  living  imiiy,  must  like  other  individual 
derive  its  vital  force  from  the  Whole :  hence  he  attributed  to 
the  world  a  set  of  respiratory  organs,  which  he  fancied  he 
discovered  in  the  stars.    All  creation  and  all  material  actioB 
were  but  respiration  and  exhalation.    In  the  attraction  of-, 
moisture  to  the  sun,  in  the  attraction  of  iron  to  the  magnet^ 
he  equally  saw  a  process  of  respiration.    Man  is  superior  to 
brutes  in  intelligence  because  he  inhales  a  purer  air  than 
brutes  who  bow  their  heads  to  the  groimd. 

Tiiese  attempts  at  the  explanation  of  phenomena  will: 
suffice  to  show  that,  although  Diogenes  had  made  a  laige 
stride,  he  had  accomplished  very  little  of  the  journey. 

The  second  remarkable  point  indicated  by  his  sjrstem  tf 
the  manner  in  which  it  closes  the  inquiry  opened  by  Thalei. 
Thales,  starting  from  the  conviction  that  one  of  the  foof 
elements  was  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  Water  that 
element,  was  followed  by  Anaximenes,  who  thought  that  nod 
only  was  Air  a  more  universal  element  than  Water,  but  thal^ 
being  life,  it  must  be  the  universal  Life.  To  him  BQSr 
ceeded  Diogenes,  who  saw  that  not  only  was  Air  life,  bit 
Intelligence,  and  that  Intelligence  must  have  been  the  Fint 
of  Things. 

I  concur  therefore  with  Hitter  in  regarding  Diogenes  as  the 
last  philosopher  attached  to  the  Physical  method;  and  that 
in  his  system  the  method  receives  its  consummation.  Having 
thus  traced  one  great  line  of  speculation,  we  must  now  cast 
our  eyes  upon  what  was  being  contemporaneously  evolved  in 
another  direction.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MATffEMATICIANS. 

§  I.  Anaximandeb  of  Miletus. 

;  we  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Greek 
Philosophy,  meet  with  contemporaneous  develop- 
ts,  the  observation  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  super- 
is  that  in  the  earliest  times  of  philosophy,  historical 
ences  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  two  lines  either 
rdy  fall  or  are  very  unworthy  of  credit;  on  the  other 
i,  the  internal  evidence  is  of  very  limited  value,  because 
impossible  to  prove  a  complete  ignorance  in  one,  of  the 
8  evolved  and  carried  out  in  the  other :  while  any  argu- 
%  drawn  from  an  apparent  acquaintance  therewith  is  far 
1  being  extensive  or  tenable,  since  all  the  olden  philo- 
lers  drew  from  one  common  source — ^the  national  habit 
luraght.  When  indeed  these  two  directions  had  been 
d  largely  pursued,  we  shall  find  in  the  controversial 
668  sufficient  evidence  of  an  active  conflict  between  these 
'  opposite  views  of  nature  and  the  universe.  In  truth, 
D  we  call  to  mind  the  inadequate  means  at  the  command 
he  earlier  philosophers  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
ions,  it  appears  extremely  probable  that  their  respective 
ems  were  for  a  long  time  known  only  within  a  very 
ow  circle.  On  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  philo- 
dcal  impulse  of  these  times  was  the  result  of  a  real 
onal  want,  it  becomes  at  once  probable  that  the  various 
aents  began  to  show  themselves  in  Ionia  nearly  at  the 
e  time,  independently  and  without  any  external  con- 
tion.'* 

•  KriTER :  Hut.  PhU.  I  266. 
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The  chief  of  the  school  we  are  now  about  to  con 
Anaximander,  of  Miletus^  whose  birth  may  be  dat 
42nd  Olympiad  (b.c.  610).  He  is  sometimes  c 
friend  and  sometimes  the  disciple  of  Thales.  His  i 
both  for  political  and  scientific  knowledge,  was  v< 
and  many  important  inventions  are  ascribed  to  him 
others  that  of  the  sun-dial  and  the  sketch  of  a  ge< 
map.  His  calculations  of  the  size  and  distan* 
heavenly  bodies  were  committed  to  writing  in  a  si 
which  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  of  all  philosophica] 
He  was  passionately  addicted  to  mathematics,  and 
series  of  geometrical  problems.  He  was  the  lei 
colony  to  ApoUonia ;  and  he  is  also  reported  to  ha 
at  the  court  of  the  Tyrant  Polycrates,  in  Samos^  t 
lived  Pythagoras  and  Anacreon. 

Ko  two  historians  are  agreed  in  their  interpn 
Anaximander^s  doctrines;  few  indeed  are  agreed 
historical  position  he  is  to  occupy. 

Anazimander  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  t 
term  ap}(^  for  the  Beginning  of  things.  What  he 
this  term  principle  is  variously  interpreted  by  tl 
writers ;  for,  although  they  are  imanimous  in  statii 
called  it  the  infinite  (to  aireipov)^  what  he  underst^ 
infinite  is  yet  undecided.* 

On  the  first  view,  nothing  can  well  be  less  intelli 
this  tenet:  'The  Infinite  is  the  origin  of  all  tl 
either  looks  like  the  monotheism  of  a  far  later  dat 
the  word-jugglery  of  mysticism.  It  is  neither  moi 
difficult  of  comprehension  than  the  tenet  of  Tl 
'Water  is  the  origin  of  all  things/  Let  us  cast 
back  in  imagination  into  those  early  days,  and 
cannot  account  for  the  rise  of  such  an  opinion. 

♦  RiTTER :  ffiit.  PhU.  I  267. 

t  Which  it  certainly  could  not  hare  been.  To  prevent  any  mis 
the  kind,  we  may  merely  observe  that  the  Infinite  here  meant,  wej 
limitless  power,  much  less  the  Limitless  mind,  implied  in  the  model 
In  Anaxagoras,  who  lived  a  century  later,  we  find  r6  drecpor  to  be 
vastness.— See  Simfucius,  Phj^i.  83,  6,  quoted  in  Ritteb. 
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Oil  viewing  Anaximander  side  by  side  with  his  great  pre- 
decessor and  friend,  Thales,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  exdusively  abstract  tendency  of  his  speculations.  Thales, 
wlwse  famous  maxim,  *  Know  thyself/  directed  the  mind  to 
objects  essentially  concrete,  may  serve  as  a  contrast  to 
ioaximander,  whose  axiom,  'The  Infinite  is  the  origin  of  all 
tiiiogs,'  is  a  pure  efiTort  of  abstraction.  Iiet  us  concede  to 
lum  this  tendency;  let  us  see  in  him  the  geometrician 
ntber  than  the  moralist  or  physicist ;  let  us  endeavour  to 
mderstand  how  all  things  presented  themselves  to  his  mind 
m  tlie  abstract  form,  and  how  mathematics  was  to  him  the 
nence  of  sciences,  and  we  shall  then  perhaps  be  able  to 
vodeiBtand  his  tenets. 

Ihales,  in  searching  for  the  origin  of  things,  found  it  in 
Water.  But  Anaximander,  occupied  with  abstractions, 
could  not  accept  so  concrete  a  thing  as  Water :  something 
Bore  ultimate  in  the  analysis  was  required.  Water  itself, 
which,  in  common  with  Thales,  he  held  to  be  the  material  of 
the  universe,  was  it  not  subject  to  conditions  ?  What  were 
those  conditions  ?  This  moisture,  of  which  aU  things  are 
lade,  does  it  not  cease  to  be  moisture  in  many  instances  ? 
And  can  that  which  is  the  origin  of  all  ever  change,  ever  be 
enfoonded  with  individual  things  ?  Water  itseU  is  a  Thing ; 
hi  a  Thing  cannot  be  All  Things.  The  apxn*  he  said,  was 
Dt  Water;  it  must  be  the  Unlimited  All,  to  aireipov. 

Vague  and  profitless  enough  this  theory  will  doubtless 
ifpear.  The  abstraction  '  All '  will  seem  a  mere  distinction 
i&  words.  But  in  Greek  philosophy,  as  we  shall  repeatedly 
notice,  distinctions  in  words  were  generally  equivalent  to 
distinctions  in  things.  And  if  the  reader  reflects  how  the 
Bathematician,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  science,  is  led  to 
i^g&id  abstractions  as  entities — ^to  separate  form,  and  treat 
<^  it  as  if  it  alone  constituted  body — ^there  will  be  no  diflSculty 
hi  conceiving  Anaximander's  distinction  between  all  Finite 
Bungs  and  the  Infinite  AIL 

It  is  thus  only  we  can  explain  his  tenet ;  and  this  expla- 
nation seems  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  and 
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Theophrastus,  who  agree  that  by  the  Infinite  he  nnderstood 
the  multitude  of  dementary  parts  out  of  which  individual 
things  issued  by  separation.  *  By  separation : '  the  phrase  is 
significant  It  means  the  passage  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete — ^the  All  realising  itself  in  the  Individual  Thing, 
Call  the  Infinite  by  the  name  of  Existence  and  say,  'There 
is  Existence  per  se,  and  Existence  per  alivd ;  the  former  is 
the  ever-living  fountain  whence  flow  the  various  existing 
Things.*  In  this  way  we  may,  perhaps,  make  Anaximander^s 
meaning  intelligible. 

' Anaximander/  says  Bitter,  'is  represented  as  arguing 
that  the  primary  substance  must  have  been  infinite  to  be  all- 
sufficient  for  the  limitless  variety  of  produced  things  with 
which  we  are  encompassed.  Now,  although  Aristotle  espe- 
cially characterises  this  infinite  as  a  mixture,  we  must  not 
think  of  it  as  a  mere  multiplicity  of  primary  material  ele- 
ments; for  to  the  mind  of  Anaximander  it  was  a  Unity 
immortal  and  imperishable — an  ever-producing  energy.  This 
production  of  individual  things  he  derived  from  an  eternal 
motion  of  the  Infinite.'  * 

The  primary  Being,  according  to  Anaximander,  is  imques^ 
tionably  a  Unity.  It  is  One  yet  AIL  It  comprises  witMrm. 
itself  the  multiplicity  of  elements  from  which  all  mundane 
things  are  composed;  and  these  elements  only  need  to  b€» 
separated  from  it  to  appear  as  separate  phenomena  of  nature. 
Creation  is  the  decomposition  of  the  Infinite.  How  does  th£3 
decomposition  originate?  By  the  eternal  motion  which  xs 
the  condition  of  the  Infinite.  'He  regarded,'  says  Bitte^i 
'the  Infinite  as  being  in  a  constant  state  of  incipiencyi 
which,  however,  is  nothing  but  a  constant  secretion  azm<l 
concretion  of  certain  immutable  elements ;  so  that  we  migb-t 
well  say  the  parts  of  the  whole  are  constantly  changing 
while  the  whole  is  unchangeable.' 

The  idea  of  elevating  an  abstraction  into  a  being,  ac:>>^ 
making  it  the  origin  of  aU  things,  is  questionable  enougl^ ' 
it  is  as  if  we  were  to  say,  *  There  are  numbers  1,  2,  3,  20, 9  **» 
100,  but  there  is  also  Number  in  the  abstract^  of  whL^d^ 
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these  individual  numbers  are  but  tbe  concrete  realisation : 
without  Number  there  would  be  no  numbers/  Yet  so  dif- 
ficnlt  is  it  for  the  human  mind  to  divest  itself  of  its  own 
abstractions,  and  to  consider  them  as  abstractions,  that  this 
emv  lies  at  the  root  of  the  majority  of  metaphysical  systems. 

Aoaximander  separated  himself  from  Thales  by  regarding 
the  abstract  as  of  higher  significance  than  the  concrete :  and 
in  this  tendency  we  see  the  origin  of  the  Pythagorean  or 
mathematical  schooL  The  speculations  of  Thales  aimed  at 
disooveiing  the  material  constitution  of  the  universe;  they 
were  founded,  in  some  degree,  upon  an  induction  from 
ohsenred  facts,  however  imperfect  that  induction  might  be. 
Ihe  speculations  of  Anaximander  were  wholly  deductive; 
ud,  as  such,  tended  towards  mathematics,  the  science  of 
pue  deduction* 

is  an  example  of  this  mathematical  tendency  we  may 
iHade  to  his  cosmical  speculation.  The  central  point  in  his 
eosmopoeia  was  the  earth,  which,  being  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
^  a  base  in  the  ratio  1  :  3  to  its  altitude,  was  retained  in 
it8  centre  by  the  aid  and  by  the  equality  of  its  distances 
bm  all  the  limits  of  the  world. 

Rom  the  foregoing  we  may  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
4e  ordinary  historical  arrangement  which  places  Anaxi- 
inader  as  the  successor  of  Thales.  It  is  clear  that  he 
«igiiiated  one  of  the  great  lines  of  speculative  inquiry,  and 
4it  one,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  in  all  antiquity.  By 
IWes,  Water,  the  origin  of  things,  was  held  to  be  a  real 
l^jsical  element^  which  in  the  hands  of  his  successors  became 
Penally  transformed  into  a  merely  representative  emblem 
<>l80!neihing  wholly  diflferent  (Life  or  Mind) ;  and  the  element 
^^^  lent  its  name  as  the  representative  was  looked  upon  as 
*  secondary  phenomena,  derived  from  that  primary  force  of 

''to  it  was  the  emblem.     Water  was   the  real  primary 

^ent  with  Thales;  with  Diogenes,  Water  (having  pre- 

^^y  been  displaced  for  Air)  was  but  the  emblem  of  Mind. 
Aiwuimander's  conception  of  the  AU,  though  abstract,  is 

^ertheless  to  a  great  degree  physical:  it  is  All  Things. 
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His  conception  of  the  Infinite  was  not  purely  ideal ;  it  had 
not  passed  into  the  state  of  a  symbol:  it  was  the  primaiy 
teict  of  existence;  above  all  it  involved  no  conception  of 
intelligence  except  as  a  mundane  finite  thing.  His  li 
Awtipov  was  the  Infinite  Existence,  but  not  the  Infinite  Mind. 
This  later  development  we  shall  meet  with  hereafter  in  the 
Eleatics. 

11.  Ptthagoras. 

The  life  of  Pjrthagoras  is  shrouded  in  the  dim  magnifi- 
cence  of  l^nds,  from  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
extricate  it.  Certain  general  indications  are  doubtless  to  be 
trusted ;  but  they  are  few  and  vague. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  trouble  necessaiy  to  settle  any  one 
point  in  this  biography,  we  will  here  cite  the  various  dates 
given  by  ancient  authors  and  modem  scholars  as  the  results  a 
of  their  inquiries  into  his  birth.    Diodorus  Siculus  says  61st  ^ 
Olympiad ;  Clemens  Alex.,  62nd  OL ;  Eusebius,  63rd  or  64tk« 
OL ;  Stanley,  53rd  OL ;  Gale,  60th  OL ;  Dacier,  47th   OL  ^ 
Bentley,  43rd   OL;  Lloyd,  43rd   OL;  Dodwell,  52nd   OL 
Bitter,  49th  OL;  Thirlwall,  51st  OL;  so  that  the  accounts 
vary  within  the  limits  of  eighty-four  years.    If  we  muar 

make  a  choice  we  should  decide  with  Bentley ;  not  only  ou 

of  respect  for  that  magnificent  scholar,  but  because  the  dat«^ 
he  assigns  agrees  with  the  probable  date  of  the  birth  of  on.  *^ 
known  to  have  been  Pythagoras's  friend  and  contemporaij^ 
Anaximander. 

Pythagoras  is  usually  classed  amongst  the  great  founde^rs 
of  Mathematics;  and  this  receives  confirmation  from  vrhsB^t 
we  know  of  the  general  scope  of  his  labours,  and  from  iix€ 
statement  that  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  determination 
of  extension  and  gravity,  and  measuring  the  ratios  of  musiGfil 
tones.  His  science  and  skill  are  exaggerated,  as  indeed  lA 
every  portion  of  his  life.  Fable  assigns  him  the  place  of  * 
saint,  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  a  teacher  of  more  thB^ 
human  wisdom.  His  very  birth  was  marvellous,  some  a^^^* 
counts  making  him  the  son  of  Hermes,  others  of  Apollo :   i^ 
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P^l  of  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  a  golden 

^iu^   With  a  word  he  tamed  the  Daunian  bear,  which  was 

^ying  waste  the  country;  with  a  whisper  he  restrained  an 

^x  from  devouring  beans.    He  was  heard  to  lecture  at  dif- 

'er«Dt  places,  such  as  Metapontum  and  Taurominium,  on  the 

^^xnB  day  and  at  the  same  hour.    As  he  crossed  the  river, 

^i^e  river-god  saluted  him  with  *  Hail,  Pythagoras  1 '  and  to 

lilxn  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  was  audible  music. 

JaUe  enshrines  these  wonders.    But  that  they  could  exist, 

e^en  as  legendary  lore,  is  significant  of  the  greatness  of 

^Vthagoras.    Whenever  we  find  romantic  or  miraculous  deeds 

^^amted  we  may  be  certain  that  the  hero  was  great  enough 

^t  least  to  sustain  the  weight  of  this  crown  of  fabulous  glory. 

Bat  the  greatness  thus  indicated  is  thought  to  be  dimi- 
^^ished  by  the  tradition  of  his  having  borrowed  all  his 
^^aming  and  philosophy  from  the  East  Could  not  so  great 
%  man  dispense  with  foreign  teachers  ?  Assuredly ;  but  this 
^  no  proof  that  he  did  dispense  with  them.  The  question  of 
lact  is  not  to  be  thus  disposed  of.  The  historian  wUl  ask  for 
Wter  evidence.  Unfortunately  the  evidence  on  this  subject 
^  of  little  worth.  Not  until  a  century  and  a  half  had  elapsed 
bom  the  death  of  Pythagoras  was  there  any  stpiement,  now 
recoverable,  made  respecting  this,  voyage  i;^  Egypt,  and 
then  it  occurred  in  an  oration  by  Isocrates,  in  which  the 
tODstitution  of  Lacedsemon  is  also  derived,  from  Eg}rpt  * 
Ihis  is  obviously  untrustworthy.  Aristotle,  patter  authority, 
Item  alludes  to  Egypt.  Nor  did  the  notion  gain  general 
icceptance  until  fifty  years  or  so  after  Isocrates,  when  the 
^iieeb  had  come  into  frequent  connection  with  the  East, 
i&d  all  marvels  were  supposed  to  have  their  origin  there. 
Ihe  imaginative  Greeks  were  peculiarly  prone  to  invest  the 
iisUoit  and  the  foreign  with  striking  attributes.  They  could 
^  believe  in  wisdom  springing  up  from  amongst  them ; 
^  tamed  to  the  East  as  to  a  vast  and  unknown  region, 
^bence  all  novelty,  even  of  thought,  must  come. 

*  ZmXK :  VarMff9  tmd  Ahhandlungen  ge$ehtcKUichen  InkaUi,  1865,  p.  46. 
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When  we  consider,  as  Hitter  observes,  how  Egyp 
peculiarly  the  wonder-land  of  the  olden  Greeks,  nni 
even  in  later  times,  when  it  was  so  much  better  kno 
was  still,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  calculated  to  excite  awe  ' 
singular  chareu^ter  of  its  people,  which,  reserved  in 
was  always  obtruding  on  the  observer's  attention  thioni 
stupendous  structures  of  national  architecture,  we  can 
imagine  how  the  Greeks  were  led  to  establish  some  c< 
tion  between  this  mighty  East  and  their  great  Pythi 
If  Pythagoras  had  travelled  into  Egjrpt,  or  indeed  liste: 
the  relations  of  those  who  had  done  so,  he  would. i 
have  thereby  obtained  as  much  knowledge  of  Eg; 
customs  as  appears  in  his  system  without  his  having  h 
least  instruction  from  the  Priesthood.  The  doctrine  c 
tempsychosis  was  a  public  doctrine  with  the  i^jrp 
though,  as  Bitter  says,  he  might  not  have  been  indeb 
them  even  for  that  Funeral  customs  and  abstinence 
particular  kinds  of  food  were  things  to  be  noticed  b 
traveller.  But  the  fundamental  objection  to  Pyth 
having  been  instructed  by  the  Egyptian  Priests,  is 
sought  in  the  constitution  of  the  priestly  caste  itsell 
priests  were  so  jealous  of  instruction  as  not  to  bestow  i 
on  the  most  favoured  of  their  countrymen  beyond  theii 
how  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  bestow  i 
stranger,  and  one  of  a  different  religion  ! 

The  ancient  writers  were  sensible  of  this  objection 
get  rid  of  it  they  invented  a  story  which  we  shall  giv< 
is  given  by  Brucker.  Polycrates  was  in  friendly  re 
with  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  sent  Pythi 
with  a  recommendation  to  enable  him  to  gain  access 
Priests.  The  King's  authority  was  not  sufficient  to  ] 
on  the  Priests  to  admit  a  stranger  to  their  mysteries 
referred  Pythagoras  therefore  to  Thebes,  as  of  greatei 
quity.  The  Theban  Priests  were  awed  by  the  Royal  ma 
but  were  loath  to  admit  a  stranger  to  their  rites.  To  c 
the  novice,  they  forced  him  to  imdergo  several  severe 
monies,  amongst  which  was  circumcision.    But  he  cou 
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be  discouraged.  He  obeyed  all  their  injunctions  with  such 
patience  that  they  resolved  to  take  him  into  their  confidence. 
He  apent  two-and-twenty  years  in  Egypt,  and  returned 
perfect  master  of  all  science.  This  is  not  a  bad  story :  the 
e&Ij  oigection  to  it  is  that  it  has  not  a  fact  to  rest  on. 

To  Pythagoras  the  invention  of  the  word  philosopher  is 
ttcribed  When  he  was  in  Peloponnesus  he  was  asked  by 
iBontias,  what  was  his  art  '  I  have  no  art ;  I  am  a  philo- 
lopher/  was  the  reply.  Leontius  never  having  heard  the 
ttme  before,  asked  what  it  meant.  Pjrthagoras  gravely 
answered,  *  This  life  may  be  compared  to  the  Olympic  games : 
bras  in  this  assembly  some  seek  glory  and  the  crowns ;  some 
\ff  the  purchase  or  by  the  sale  of  merchandise  seek  gain ; 
sod  others,  more  noble  than  either,  go  there  neither  for  gain 
Mr  for  applause,  but  solely  to  enjoy  this  wonderful  spectacle, 
ttd  to  see  and  know  all  that  passes.  We,'  in  the  same 
Bumer,  quit  our  country,  which  is  Heaven,  and  come  into 
tbe  world,  which  is  an  assembly  where  many  work  for  profit, 
Sis&y  for  gain,  and  where  there  are  but  few  who,  despising 
vmke  and  vanity,  study  nature.  It  is  these  last  whom  I 
ttUphiloeophers;  for  as  there  is  nothing  more  noble  than  to 
be  a  spectator  without  any  personal  interest,  so  in  this  life 
die  contemplation  and  knowledge  of  nature  are  infinitely 
lOQre  honourable  than  any  other  application.' 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  ordinary  interpretation 
of  philosopher,  as  Pythagoras  meant  it,  a  '  lover  of  wisdom/ 

• 

18  only  accurate  where  the  utmost  extension  is  given  to  the 
^* lover.*  Wisdom  must  be  the  'be-all  and  the  end-all 
'^'  of  the  philosopher,  and  not  simply  a  taste  or  a  pursuit 
Itmost  be  his  mistress,  to  whom  a  life  is  devoted.  This  was 
fte  meaning  of  Pythagoras.  The  word  which  had  before 
^BBignated  a  wise  man  was  aoif>6^.  But  he  wished  to  distin- 
guish himself  from  the  SopJiai,  or  philosophers  of  his  day,  by 
^^  as  he  had  done  by  system.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
%4o«f  Unquestionably  what  we  mean  by  a  wise  man,  as 
^^stinct  from  a  philosopher ;  one  whose  wisdom  is  practical, 
^i'  turned  to  practical  purposes ;  one  who  loves  wisdom  not 
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for  its  own  sake  so  much  as  for  the  sake  of  its  uses. 
Pythagoras  loved  wisdom  for  its  own  saka  ContempL 
was  to  him  the  highest  exercise  of  humanity:  to  1 
wisdom  down  to  the  base  purposes  of  life  was  desecrs 
He  called  himself  therefore  a  philosopher  —  a  love 
Wisdom  —  to  demarcate  himself  from  those  who  so 
Wisdom  only  as  a  power  to  be  used  for  ulterior  ends. 

This  interpretation  of  the  word  philosopher  may  er 
some  of  his  opinions.  Above  all,  it  explains  the  constiti 
of  his  Secret  Society,  into  which  no  one  was  admitted  e: 
after  a  severe  initiation.  For  five  years  the  novice  was 
demned  to  silence.  Many  relinquished  the  task  in  des] 
they  were  unworthy  of  the  contemplation  of  pure  wis 
Others,  in  whom  the  tendency  to  loqueu^ity  was  observ* 
be  less,  had  the  period  commuted.  Various  humiliatiom 
to  be  endured :  various  experiments  were  made  of 
powers  of  self-deniaL  By  these  Pythagoras  judged  wh 
they  were  worldly-minded,  or  whether  they  were  fit  t 
admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  science.  Having  pt 
their  souls  of  the  baser  particles  by  purifications,  sacci 
and  initiations,  they  were  admitted  to  the  sanctuary,  v 
the  higher  part  of  the  soul  was  purged  by  the  knowled 
truth,  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  immaterial 
eternal  things.  For  this  purpose  Pythagoras  comm€ 
philosophy  with  Mathematics,  because,  as  they  just  pre 
the  medium  between  corporeal  and  incorporeal  things, 
can  alone  draw  off  the  mind  from  Sensible  things  and  coi 
them  to  Intelligibles. 

By  his  later  disciples  he  was  venerated  as  a  God.  He 
could  transcend  all  earthly  struggles,  and  the  great  ambi 
of  the  greatest  men,  to  live  only  for  the  sake  of  wisdom 
he  not  of  a  higher  stamp  than  ordinary  mortals? 
might  later  historians  picture  him  as  clothed  in  rol 
white,  his  head  crowned  with  gold,  his  aspect  grave,  ma 
cal,  and  calm ;  above  the  manifestation  of  any  human  j* 
any  human  sorrow ;  enwrapt  in  contemplation  of  the  d 
mysteries  of  existence ;  listening  to  music  and  the  hym 
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Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Thales,  or  listening  to  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres.  And  to  a  lively,  talkative,  quibbling,  active, 
vosatile  people  like  the  Greeks,  what  a  grand  phenomenon 
most  this  solemn,  earnest^  silent,  meditative  man  have 
appeared  I 

'I^rthagoras,'  says  Sir  Ljrtton  Bulwer,*  'arrived  in  Italy 
duiiig  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Cicero  and  Aulas  Gellius,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence jR  Croton,  a  city  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  colonised  by 
Greeks  of  the  Achsan  tribe.  If  we  may  lend  a  partial 
credit  to  the  extravagant  fables  of  later  disciples,  endeavour- 
ing to  extract  from  florid  superaddition  some  original  germ 
of  simple  truth,  it  would  seem  that  he  first  appeared  in  the 
daiacter  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  and,  as  was  not  unusual  in 
those  times,  soon  rose  from  the  preceptor  to  the  legislator. 
Dissensions  in  the  city  favoured  his  objects.  The  Senate 
(eoDsisting  of  a  thousand  members,  doubtless  of  a  different 
race  from  the  body  of  the  people;  the  first  the  posterity  of 
the  settlers,  the  last  the  native  population)  availed  itself  of 
the  arrival  and  influence  of  an  eloquent  and  renowned  philo- 
K^r.  He  lent  himself  to  the  consolidation  of  aristocracies, 
ttd  was  equally  inimical  to  democracy  and  tyranny.  But 
his  policy  was  that  of  no  vulgar  ambition.  He  refused,  at 
Ittst  for  a  time,  ostensible  power  and  office,  and  was  con- 
tented with  instituting  an  organised  and  formidable  society, 
Bot  wholly  HiRfliTTiiUr  to  that  mighty  Order  founded  by  Loyola 
in  times  comparatively  recent.  The  disciples  admitted  into 
fus  society  underwent  examination  and  probation  :  it  was 
through  degrees  that  they  passed  into  its  higher  honours,  and 
^eie  admitted  into  its  deeper  secrets.  Beligion  made  the 
^  of  the  fraternity,  but  religion .  connected  with  human 
^  of  advancement  and  power.  He  selected  the  three 
kimdred  who  at  Croton  formed  his  Order,  from  the  noblest 
'^Dulies,  and  they  were  professedly  reared  to  know  themselves, 
that  80  they  might  be  fitted  to  command  the  world.    It  was 

*  Atkem,  iu  MUe  and  Fall,  yoL  iL 
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not  long  before  this  society,  of  which  Pythagoras  was  the 
head,  appears  to  have  supplanted  the  ancient  Senate,  and 
obtained  the  legislative  administration.  In  this  Institution 
Pythagoras  stands  alone;  no  other  founder  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy resembles  him.  By  all  accounts  he  also  differed  from 
the  other  sages  of  his  time  in  his  estimation  of  the  import- 
ance of  women.  He  is  said  to  have  lectured  to,  and  taught 
them.  His  wife  was  herself  a  philosopher,  and  fifteen  dis- 
ciples of  the  softer  sex  rank  among  the  prominent  orna- 
ments of  his  school  An  Order  based  upon  so  profound  a 
knowledge  of  all  that  can  fascinate  or  cheat  mankind  conld 
not  fail  to  secure  a  temporary  power.  His  influence  was  un- 
bounded in  Croton:  it  extended  to  other  Italian  cities;  it 
amended  or  overturned  political  constitutions ;  and  had 
Pythagoras  possessed  a  more  coarse  and  personal  ambition, 
he  might  perhaps  have  founded  a  mighty  dynasty,  and  en- 
riched our  social  annals  with  the  result  of  a  new  experiment 
But  his  was  the  ambition  not  of  a  hero,  but  a  sage.  He 
wished  rather  to  establish  a  system  than  to  exalt  himself. 
EUs  immediate  followers  saw  not  all  the  consequences  that 
might  be  derived  from  the  fraternity  he  founded;  and  the 
political  designs  of  his  gorgeous  and  august  philosophy,  only 
for  awhile  successful,  left  behind  them  but  the  mummeries 
of  an  impotent  freemasonry,  and  the  enthusiastic  ceremonies 
of  half-witted  ascetics. 

'It  was  when  this  power,  so  mystic  and  so  revolutionary^^ 
had,  by  the  means  of  branch  societies,  established  itseLz? 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  Italy,  that  a  genei 
feeling  of  alarm  and  suspicion  broke  out  against  the 
and  his  sectarians.  The  anti-Pythagorean  risings,  accoi 
to  Porphjrry,  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  active  to 
remembered  long  generations  afterwards.  Many  of 
sage's  friends  are  said  to  have  perished,  and  it  is  doubtf""^^^ 
whether  Pythagoras  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  rage  of 
enemies,  or  died,  a  fugitive,  amongst  his  disciples  at 
pontum.  Nor  was  it  imtil  nearly  the  whole  of  Lower  ItaaJy 
was  torn  by  convulsions,  and  Greece  herself  drawn  into  tHi^ 
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contest  as  pacificator  and  arbiter,  that  the  ferment  was 
allayed.  The  Pythagorean  institutions  were  abolished,  and 
the  timocratic  democracies  of  the  Achseans  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  those  intellectaal  but  ungenial  oligarchies. 

'  Pythagoras  committed  a  fatal  error  when,  in  his  attempt 

to   revolationise  society,  he  had  recourse  to  aristocracies  for 

his     agents.    Bevolutions,    especially    those    influenced    by 

religion,  can  never  be  worked  out  but  by  popular  emotions. 

It  was  from  this  error  of  judgment  that  he  enlisted  the 

people  against  him ;  for  by  the  account  of  Neanthes,  related 

by  Porphyry,  and  indeed  from   all  other  testimony,  it  is 

clearly  evident  that  to  popular  not  party  commotion  his  fall 

must  be  ascribed.    It  is  no  less  clear  that  after  his  death, 

while  his  philosophical  sect    remained,  his    political    code 

cnimbled  away.    The  only  seed  sown  by  philosophers  which 

spring  up  into  great  States,  are  those  that,  whether  for  good 

or  cYil,  are  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Many.' 

We  cannot  omit  the  story    which  so  long  amused  the 

wodd,  respecting    his    discovery    of    the    musical    chords. 

HetnuDg  one  day,  in  the  shop  of  a  blacksmith,  a  number  of 

iDCQ  striking  successively  a  piece  of  heated  iron,  he  remarked 

ttat  all  the  hammers,    except  one,    produced    harmonious 

dmds,  viz.  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and  the  third;  but  the 

>iMmd  between  the  fifth  and  the  third  was  discordant.    On 

^Qteiing  the  workshop,  he  found  the  diversity  of  sounds  was 

<^  to  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  hammers.    He 

^  the  exact  weights,  and  on  reaching  home  suspended 

^  strings  of  equal  dimensions,  and  hanging  a  weight  at 

^  end  of  each  of  the  strings  equal  to  the  weight  of  each 

''^ininer,  he  struck  the  strings,  and  found  the  soimds  cor- 

'^'pond  with  those  of  the  hanmiers.    He  then  proceeded  to 

^  formation  of  a  musical  scale. 

Ihis  story  is  significant  of  the  lax  credulity  which  allows 
*^*5torical  fictions  to  become  current  without  any.  attempt 
"^^[  made  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  even  a  basis  in 
^  A  story  should  be  shown  to  be  within  the  limits  of 
P^^Bsibility ;  that  is  the  least  demand  we  can  make.    But,  in 
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the  present  case,  'Though  both  hammers  and  anvil  1 
been  swallowed  by  ancients  and  modems  with  most  osti 
like  digestion,  yet  upon  examination  and  experiment 
appears  that  hammers  of  different  size  and  weight  will 
more  produce  different  tones  upon  the  same  anvil,  than  b 
or  clappers  of  different  size  will  from  the  same  string 
beU.'* 

§  III.  Philosophy  of  Pythagoras. 

There  is  no  system  more  difficult  to  seize  and  repret 
accurately  than  that  commonly  called  the  Pythagorean, 
has  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world ;  and  is  consequei 
often  confounded  with  its  distant  echoes.  An  air  of  myst 
always  inviting  to  a  large  class,  surrounds  it.  The  z 
vellous  relations  concerning  its  illustrious  founder,  the  f 
posed  assimilation  it  contains  of  various  elements  of  East 
speculation,  and  the  supposed  sjrmbolical  nature  of 
doctrines,  have  all  equally  combined  to  render  it  attrac 
and  contradictory.  Every  dogma  in  it  has  been  tracec 
some  prior  philosophy.  Not  a  vestige  wiU  remain  to  be  ca 
the  property  of  the  teacher  himself,  if  we  restore  to 
Jews,  Indians,  Egjrptians,  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians,  nay  e 
Thracians,  those  various  portions  which  he  is  declared 
have  borrowed  from  them. 

All  this  pretended  plagiarism  we  incline  to  think 
tremely  improbable :  Pythagoras  was  a  successor  of  Ai 
imander;  and  his  doctrines,  in  as  far  as  we  can  gal 
their  leading  tendency,  were  but  a  continuation  of  1 
abstract  and  deductive  philosophy  of  which  Anaximar 
was  the  originator. 

At  the  outset  we  must  premise,  that  whatever  inte 
there  may  be  in  following  out  the  particular  opin 
recorded  as  belonging  to  Pythagoras,  such  a  process  is  q 
incompatible  with  our  plan.  The  greatest  uncertainty  i 
exists,  and  must  for  ever  exist  amongst  scholars,  respee 
the  genuineness  of  those  opinions.     Even  such  as  are 

•  BURNXT :  ffiit,  ofAfmic 
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corded  by  trustworthy  authorities  are  always  vaguely  attri- 
buted by  them  to  *the  Pythagoreans/  not  to  Pythagoras. 
Modem  criticism  has  clearly  shown  that  the  works  attributed 
to  Timaeas  and  Archytas  are  spurious ;  and  that  the  supposed 
treatise  of  Ocellus  Lucanus  on  the  'Nature  of  the  All' 
cannot  eyen  have  been  written  by  a  Pythagorean.  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  the  only  ancient  writers  who  are  to  be  trusted 
in  this  matter,  do  not  attribute  any  peculiar  doctrines  to 
I^thagoras.  The  reason  is  simple.  Pythagoras  taught  in 
ncret;  and  never  wrote.  What  he  taught  his  disciples  it 
is  impossible  accurately  to  learn  from  what  those  disciples 
tbemselves  taught.  His  influence  over  their  minds  was 
unquestionably  immense;  and  this  influence  would  com- 
mmicate  to  his  school  a  distinctive  tendency,  but  not  one 
Kooidant  doctrine;  for  each  scholar  would  carry  out  that 
tendency  in  the  direction  which  best  suited  his  tastes  and 
powers. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  accurately  what 
Pythagoras  thought,  or  even  what  his  disciples  thought,  will 
not  embarrass  us  if  we  can  but  ascertain  the  general  tendency 
of  their  speculations,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarity  of  their 
B»tho4  For  this  difficulty — which,  to  the  critical  historian 
insuperable,  only  affects  us  indirectly — ^renders  indeed  our 
endeavour  to  seize  the  characteristic  method  and  tendency 
iBore  hazardous  and  more  liable  to  contradiction ;  but  it  does 
^eompel  us  to  interrupt  our  march  for  the  sake  of  storm- 

• 

^  every  individual  fortress  of  opinion  we  may  encounter  on 
^way.  We  have  to  trace  out  the  map  of  the  philosophical 
^d;  we  must  be  careful  to  ascertain  the  great  outlines  of 
^  country:  this  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  without 
•Wlutdy  being  acquainted  with  the  internal  varieties  of 
4at  country,  for  geographers  are  not  bound  to  be  also 
Eulogists. 

^Hiat  were  the  method  and  tendency  of  the  Pythagorean 
•Aool?  The  method,  purely  deductive;  the  tendency, 
^oUy  towards  the  consideration  of  abstractions  as  the  only 
^  materials  of  science.    Hence  the  name  not  unfrequently 
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given  to  that  school,  of  Uhe  MathematicaL'  The  lii 
Pythagoreans  embraces  the  greatest  names  in  mathen 
and  astronomy, — ^Archytas  and  Philolaus,  and  subseqni 
Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  ♦ 

We  may  now  perhaps,  in  some  sort^  comprehend 
Pythagoras  meant  when  he  taught  that  Numbers  were 
prindplea  of  Things  :  roif^  apidfioxf^  alrlov^  etpcu  i%  ovata^ 
to  translate  more  literally,  'Numbers  are  the  cause  of 
material  existence  of  Things : '  owrla  being  here  evident!: 
expression  of  concrete  existence.  This  is  confirmed  b] 
wording  of  the  formula  given  elsewhere  by  Aristotle^ 
Nature  is  realised  from  Numbers:  ripf  ^wrw  e(  api 
owiotSutlX  Or  again :  Things  are  but  the  copies  of  Num 
fiifirfaiv  ehcu  rh  Svra  r&v  api0fjL&v.%  What  Pjrthagoras  n 
was,  that  Numbers  were  the  ultimate  nature  of  tl 
Anaximander  saw  that  things  in  themselves  are  not  i 
they  are  constantly  changing  both  position  and  attiib 
they  are  variable,  and  the  principle  of  existence  muf 
invariable ;  he  called  that  invariable  existence  the  all. 

Pythagoras  saw  that  there  was    an  invariable  exia 
lying  beneath  these  varieties;  but  he  wanted  some 
definite  expression  for  it,  and  he  called  it  Number, 
each  individual  thing  may  change  its  position,  its  mo 
existence;  all  its  peculiar  attributes  may  be  destroyed  e 
one,  namely   its  numerical    attribute.    It   is  always  * 
thing;  nothing  can  destroy  that  numerical  existence, 
bine  the  thing  in  every  possible  variety  of  ways,  and  i 
remains  'one;'  it  cannot  be  less  than  'one,'  it  cann< 
made  more  than  'one.'    Besolve  it  into  its  minutest 
cles,  and  each  particle  is  'one.'    Having  thus  found 
numerical  existence  was  the    only  invariable  existenc 
was  easily  led  to  proclaim  all  things  to  be  but  copi 
Numbers.    'AH  phenomena  must  originate  in  the  sis 

*  ^scHYLUS,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  makes  his  Titan  boast  of  haTJ 
covered  for  men,  Number,  the  highest  of  the  sciences  ;  Kal  fijjw  iLpiSfaJ^t 
ffo^fidTwp,  i^Opoit  aCrdit. — Prom,  459. 

t  Abistot.  Meiaph,  L  6.  t  l>e  Calo,  iii  1.  g  Mitapk,  L  6 
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dements/  says  Sextos  Empiricus, '  and  it  would  be  contrary 
to  reason  to  suppose  the  Principle  of  the  Universe  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  nature  of  sensible  phenomena.  The  Prindpia 
are  consequently  not  only  invisible  and  intcmgible,  but  also 
iiwoiporeaL' 

is  numerical  existence  is  the  ultimate  state  at  which 
analjsb  can  arrive  with  respect  to  finite  things,  so  also  is  it 
the  ultimate  state  at  which  we  can  arrive  with  respect  to  the 
Infinite,  or  Existence  in  itself.  The  Infinite,  therefore,  must 
be  one.  One  is  the  absolute  Number ;  it  exists  in  and  by 
itself;  it  has  no  need  of  any  relation  with  anjrthing  else,  not 
even  with  any  other  number ;  Two  is  but  the  relation  of  One 
to  One.  All  modes  of  existence  are  but  finite  aspects  of  the 
Infinite;  so  all  numbers  are  but  numerical  relations  of  the 
one.  In  the  original  one  all  numbers  are  contained,  and 
consequently  the  elements  of  the  whole  world. 

Observe,  moreover,  that  one  is  necessarily  the  opx*? — ^^ 
ginning  of  things  so  eagerly  sought  by  philosophers,  since, 
rterever  you  begin,  you  must  begin  with  one.  Suppose  the 
nnmber  be  three,  and  you  strike  off  the  initial  number  to 
Ottke  two,  the  second  then  will  be  one.  In  a  word,  one  is 
tbe  Beginning  of  all  things. 

The  verbal  quibble  on  which  this,  as  indeed  the  whole 

VBtem  reposes,  need  not  excite  any  suspicion  of  the  sincerity 

^  Pythagoras.    The  Greeks  were  unfortunately  acquainted 

^  no  language  but  their   own:  and,  as  a  natural  con- 

^^^oence,  mistook  distinctions  in  language  for  distinctions 

^  things.    It  has  been  well  said  by  Dr.  Whewell,  that  *  all 

^  first  attempts  to  comprehend  the  operations  of  Nature 

^  to  the  introduction  of  abstract  conceptions,  vague  indeed, 

*^t  not    therefore    unmeaning.     And    the    next    step    in 

I^osophising   necessarily   was    to    make   those   vague   ab- 

^^^'actions  more  clear  and  fixed,  so  that  the  logical  faculty 

'^ould  be  able  to  employ  \hem   securely  and   coherently, 

^^t  there  were  two  ways  of  making  this  attempt;  the  one, 

^y  examining  the  words  only,  and  the  thoughts  which  they 

^^  up :  the  other,  by  attending  to  the  facts  and  things 
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which  bring  these  abstract  tenns   into  use.     The  Gn 
followed  the  verbal  or  national  course,  and  failed.'  * 

It  is  only  by  means  of  the  above  explanation  i 
we  can  credit  the  belief  in  distinctions  so  wire-drawi] 
those  of  Pythagoras ;  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  underst 
how  he  could  have  held  that  Numbers  were  Beings.  Arist 
attributes  this  conception  to  the  fondness  of  Pythagoras 
mathematics,  which  concerns  itself  with  the  abstract^ 
with  the  material  existence  of  sensible  things;  but  so: 
this  is  only  half  the  explanation?  The  mathematiciam 
our  day  not  only  reason  entirely  with  symbols,  w] 
stand  as  the  representatives  of  things,  without  having 
least  affinity  or  resemblance  to  the  things  (being  wh 
arbitrary  marks),  but  very  many  of  these  men  never  troi 
themselves  at  all  with  inspecting  the  things  about  wl 
they  reason  by  means  of  symbols.  Much  of  the  scienci 
Astronomy  is  carried  on  by  those  who  never  use  a  telesoc 
it  is  carried  on  by  figures  upon  paper,  and  calculationi 
those  figures.  Because,  however,  astronomers  use  numl 
as  S}rmbols,  they  do  not  suppose  that  numbers  are  more  t 
symbols.  Pythagoras  was  not  able  to  make  this  distinct 
He  believed  that  numbers  were  things  in  reality,  not  me 
in  s}rmboL  When  therefore  Bitter  says  that  the  Pythagoi 
formula  'can  only  be  taken  symbolically,'  he  appears 
commit  a  great  anachronism,  and  to  antedate  by  sev 
centuries  a  mode  of  thought  at  variance  with  all  we  kno^ 
Greek  Philosophy;  at  variance  also  with  the  express  U 
mony  of  Aristotle,  who  says,  'The  Pythagoreans  did 
separate  numbers  from  Things.  They  held  Number  to 
the  Principle  and  Material  of  things,  no  less  than  t 
essence  and  power.' f    The  notion  that  because  we,  in  the 

*  Hutory  oftkt  Inductive  Sciencet,  L  34. 

t  Mttaph.  L  6.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  *  Numbers  sp 
Beginning  of  things,  the  cause  of  theij  material  existence  (0X179  roct  < 
Aristotle  has  before  defined  0X17  as  eatm  materialU,  cap.  8)  and  of  their  mod 
tions  (Cn  riBri  re  ira^  H^^)* 

The  whole  chapter  should  be  consulted  by  those  who  believe  in  the  symbc 
meaning ;  a  belief  Aristotle  had  certainly  no  suspicion  of.  I  have  tranalati 
the  passages  bearing  on  this  point  at  the  close  of  this  Section. 
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sent  state  of  philosophy,  cannot  conceive  numbers  otherwise 

than  as  symbols,  therefore  Pythagoras  must  have  conceived 

them  in  the  same  way,  is  one  which  has  been  very  widely 

spread,  but  which  we  hold  to  be  as  great  an  anachronism  as 

Sliakespeare's  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  or  Bacine  exhibiting 

the  etiquette  of  Versailles  in  the  camp  at  Aidis.    And  Bitter 

Jumself,  after  having    stated  with    considerable  detail    the 

various  points  in  this  philosophy,  admits  that  the  essential 

doctiine  rests  on  'the  derivation  of  all  in  the  world  from 

^yMthematical  relations,  and  on  the  resolution  of  the  relations 

of  apace  and  time  into  those  of  units  or  numbers.     All 

piDceeds  from  the  original  one,  or  primary  number,  or  from 

tilie  plurality  of  units  or  numbers  into  which  the  one  in  its 

Ixb^levelopment  divides  itself/    Now,  to  suppose  that  this 

^^xtrine  was    simply  mathematical    and  not   mathematico« 

oomological,  is  to  violate  all  principles  of  historical  philo- 

•<phy;  for  it  is  to  throw  the  opinions  of  our  day  into  the 

I>aiod  of  Pythagoras.    As  a  final  proof,  consider  the  formula, 

Mif^iv  ettKu  rh  ivra  r&v  apiOfi&v,  *  Things  are  the  copies  of 

lumbers.'     This  formula,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most 

Ctvoorable  to  the  notion  we  are  combating,  will  on  a  close 

Uspection  exhibit  the   real  meaning  of    Pythagoras  to  be 

directly  the  reverse  of  symbolical     Symbols  are  arbitrary 

laadia,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  things  they  represent ; 

^\c,x  are  but  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  the  mathematician 

iBikea  them  the  symbols  of  quantities,  or  of  things ;  but  no 

one  would  call  x  the  copy  of  an  unknown  quantity.    But  what 

u  the  meaning  of  Things  being  copies  of  Numbers,  if  they  are 

bombers  in  essence  ?    The  meaning  we  must  seek  in  anterior 

^^idaiiations.    We  shall  there  find  that  Things  are  the  con- 

^'^  exideTuxs  of  abstract  Existence;  and  that  when  Numbers 

^  aaid  to  be  the  priiMpia,  it  is  meant  that  the  forms  of 

'^^^^al   things,  the    original    essences,  which    remain    in- 

^^^ble  are  Numbers.*    Thus  a  stone  is  one  stone ;  as  such 

Henoe  ve  most  caution  against  supposing  Pythagoras  to  have  anticipated  the 
lll^ory  of '  definite  proportions.'  Nombers  are  not  the  laws  of  combination,  nor 
^  ^xpteanon  of  those  laws,  but  the  essences  which  remain  invariable  under 
•'^T  viriety  of  combination. 
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it  is  a  copy  of  One ;  it  is  the  realisation  of  the  abstract  O: 
into  a  concrete  stone.  Let  the  stone  be  ground  to  dm 
and  the  particle  of  dust  is  still  a  copy,  another  copy  of  tl 
One. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  only  a  h 
mystical  expressions,  such  as,  ^Number  is  the  principle  • 
Things/  handed  down  to  us  as  the  doctrines  of  a  think 
who  created  a  considerable  school,  and  whose  influence  ( 
philosophy  was  imdeniably  immense.  We  have  to  interpr 
these  expressions  as  we  best  can.  Above  all,  we  have  ' 
give  them  some  appearance  of  plausibility ;  and  this  not : 
much  an  appearance  of  plausibility  to  modem  thinkers 
what  would  have  been  plausible  to  the  ancients.  Now, 
far  as  we  have  familiarised  ourselves  with  the  antique  mod 
of  thought,  our  interpretation  of  Pythagoras  is  one  which^ 
not  the  true,  is  at  any  rate  very  analogous  to  it :  by  suck 
logical  process  he  might  have  arrived  at  his  conclusions^  aa 
for  our  purpose  this  is  almost  the  same  as  if  he  had  airiv 
at  them  by  it. 

This  history  has  but  to  settle  two  questions  respecti: 
Pythagoras :  first,  did  he  regard  Numbers  as  symbols  mere 
or  as  entities  ?  Second,  if  he  regarded  them  as  entities,  hi 
could  he  have  arrived  at  such  an  opinion  ?  The  second 
these  questions  has  been  answered  in  a  hypothetical  mans 
in  the  remarks  just  made ;  but  of  course  the  explanation 
worthless  if  the  first  question  be  negatived,  and  to  Ui 
question  therefore  we  now  turn.  If  we  are  to  accept  tl 
authority  of  Aristotle,  the  question  is  distinctly  and  d 
cisively  answered,  as  we  have  seen,  in  favour  of  the  reality  < 
Numbers.  It  is  true  that  doubts  are  thrown  on  the  authont 
of  Aristotle,  who  is  said  to  have  misunderstood  or  mi 
represented  the  Pythagorean  doctrine ;  but  when  we  consick 
the  comprehensiveness  and  exactness  of  Aristotle's  mi^ 
intellect;  when  we  consider  further  that  he  had  paid  moi 
than  his  usual  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagorean 
having  written  a  special  treatise  thereon,  we  shall  be  slow  t 
reject  any  statement  he  may  make,  unless  better  evidence  : 
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produced;  and  where  can  better  evidence  be  sougbt  ?  Either 
^  most  accept  Aristotle,  or  be  silent  on  the  whole  matter ; 
unleas,  indeed,  the  reader  prefers — as  many  prefer — ^his  own 
Mgadty  to  Aristotle's  authority.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  final 
consideration,  that  the  view  taken  by  the  Stagirite  is  in 
perfect  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  Anaximander ;  so 
flat,  given  the  philosophy  of  the  master,  we  might  a  priori 
<Wuce  the  opinions  of  the  pupiL 

The  nature  of  this  History  forbids  any  detailed  account  of 
4e  various  opinions  attributed  to  Pjrthagoras  on  subsidiary 
points.  But  we  may  instance  his  celebrated  theory  of  the 
Basic  of  the  spheres  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  deductive 
Bwftod  employed  by  him.  Assuming  that  everything  in  the 
gieat  Arrangement  (KoafAo^),  which  he  called  the  world,  must 
^  hannoniously  arranged,  and  assuming  that  the  planets 
^^  at  the  same  proportionate  distances  from  one  another 
tt  the  divisions  of  the  monochord,  he  concluded  that  in 
Passing  through  the  ether  they  must  make  a  sound,  and  that 
4is  sound  would  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  their 
Bttgoitade,  velocity,  and  relative  distance.  Saturn  gave  the 
^lest  tone,  as  being  the  furthest  from  the  earth ;  the  Moon 
giTe  the  shrillest,  as  being  nearest  to  the  earth. 

It  may  be  necessary  just  to  state  that  the  attempt  to  make 
^!|1hagoras  a  Monotheist  is  utterly  without  solid  basis,  and 
'nworihy  of  detailed  refutation. 

His  doctrine  of  the  Transmigration  of  Souls  has  been  re- 
Pried  as  symbolical ;  with  very  little  reason,  or  rather  with 
^leason  at  alL  He  defined  the  soul  to  be  a  Monad  (unit) 
^Juch  was  self-moved.*  Of  course  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  it 
^  a  number,  was  One,  i.e,  perfect.  But  all  perfection,  in 
•8  far  as  it  is  moved,  must  pass  into  imperfection,  whence  it 
•^▼68  to  regain  its  state  of  perfection.  Imperfection  he 
^^Dfid  a  dei>arture  from  unity ;  two  therefore  was  accursed. 

The  soul  in  man  is  in  a  state  of  comparative  imperfection.-f* 

*  AxisTOT.  De  Animd,  I  2. 

^  Tims  Aristotle  expresses  himself  when  he  sajs  that  the  Pythagoreans  main- 
^*^the  seal  and  intelligence  to  he  a  certain  comhination  of  numhers,  t6  9i 
^"^  (•«.  Twr  dpi$iiQw  vd$os)  fux^  xal  woGs.—Metaph.  L  6, 

voul  C 


i 
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It  has  three  elements^  Beason  (yov<i),  Intelligence  (^pi^y),  ai 
Passion  (OviiM) :  the  two  last  man  has  in  common  wi 
brutes ;  the  first  is  his  distinguishing  characteristic  It  h 
hence  been  concluded  that  Pythagoras  could  not  have  mai 
tained  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  his  distinguishii 
man  from  brutes  being  a  refutation  of  those  who  charge  hi 
with  the  doctrine.*  The  objection  is  plausible,  and  poin 
out  a  contradiction;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  for  il 
belief  that  transmigration  was  taughtf  The  soul,  being 
self -moved  monad,  is  One,  whether  it  connect  itself  with  t? 
or  with  three ;  in  other  words  the  essence  remains  the  san 
whatever  its  manifestations.  The  One  soul  may  have  tv 
aspects,  Intelligence  and  Passion,  as  in  brutes ;  or  it  mc 
have  the  three  aspects,  as  in  man.  Each  of  these  aspec 
may  predominate,  and  the  man  will  then  become  eminent 
rational,  or  able,  or  sensuaL  He  will  be  a  philosopher* 
man  of  the  world,  or  a  beast.  Hence  the  importance  of  ti 
Pythagorean  initiation,  and  of  the  studies  of  Mathemat: 
and  Music. 

'This  soul,  which  can  look  before  and  after,  can  shiiJ 
and  shrivel  itself  into  an  incapacity  of  contemplating  aog 
but  the  present  moment  Of  what  depths  of  d^eneracy  it 
capable !  What  a  beast  it  may  become !  And  if  somethii 
lower  than  itself,  why  not  something  higher  ?  And  if  sonu 
thing  higher  and  lower,  may  there  not  be  a  law  accurate! 
determining  its  elevation  and  descent  ?  Each  soul  has  ii 
peculiar  evil  tastes,  bringing  it  to  the  likeness  of  diffeien 
creatures  beneath  itself;  why  may  it  not  be  under  the  lu 
cessity  of  abiding  in  the  condition  of  that  thing  to  which : 
had  adapted  and  reduced  itself  ? '  { 

In  closing  this  account  of  a  very  imperfectly  -  knov 
doctrine,  we  have  only  further  to  exhibit  its  relation  to  tii 
preceding  philosophy.     It  is  clearly  an  ofilshoot  of  Anaz 

•  PUBRRB  Leroux  :  Dt  VHuwumiU,  L  890-426. 

t  Plato  distinctly  mentionB  the  transmigration  into  beasts. — Phadrut^  pi  4 
And  the  Pythagorean  Timsus,  in  his  statement  of  the  doctrine,  also  ezpresB 
includes  beasts. — Timcnu,  p.  45. 

t  Maurice  :  i/oraZ  and  Metaphy$ieaL  PhUo9op\}f. 
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^'^^^dei's  doctrine,  which  it  develops  in  a  logical  manner. 

•^   Anaximander  there  remained  a  trace  of  concrete  phy- 

^^^  inquiry ;  in  Pythagoras  inquiry  is  purely  mathematicaL 

-^-^suming  Number    as  the    real   invariable  essence  of  the 

^oild,  it  was  a  natural  deduction  that  the  world  is  regulated 

^y  numerical  proportions ;  and  from  this  all  the  rest  of  hi? 

system  followed  as  a  consequence.    Anaximander's  system  is 

^Ut  a  rode  and  daring  sketch  of  a  doctrine  which  the  great 

mathematical  genius  of  Pythagoras  developed.     The  Infinite 

of  Anajdmander  became  the  One  of  Pythagoras.     Observe 

ibat  in  either  of  these  systems  is  Mind,  an  attribute  of  the 

Infinite.    It  has  been  frequently  maintained  that  Pythagoras 

taught  the  doctrine  of  a  *  soul  of  the  world.'    But  there  is  no 

solid  ground  for  the  opinion,  any  more  than  for  that  of  his 

Theism,  which  later   writers    anxiously  attributed  to  him. 

Tbe  conception  of  an    Infinite  Mind    is  much  later  than 

Pythagoras.    He  only  regarded  Mind  as  a  phenomenon  ;  as 

the  peculiar  manifestation  of  an  essential  number :  and  the 

pioof  of  this  assertion  we  take  to  lie  in  his  very  doctrine  of 

sooL    If  the  Monad,  which  is  self-moved,  can  pass  into 

state  of  a  brute    or    of   a    plant,    in   which    state  it 

mocessively  loses  its  Season  (voik)  and  its  Intelligence  (<f>pijp) 

to  become  merely  sensual  and  concupiscible,  does  not  this 

abdication  of  Season  and  Intelligence  distinctly  prove  them 

to  be  only  variable  manifestations  (phenomena)  of  the  in- 

niiable  Essence  ?    Assuredly ;  and  those  who  argue  for  the 

Sool  of  the  World  as  an  Intelligence  in  the  Pythagorean 

doctrine,  must  renounce  both  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 

uid  the  central  doctrine  of  the  system,  the  invariable  Number 

tt  the  Essence  of  things. 

Pythagoras  represents   the  second  epoch  of  the  second 
Branch  of  Ionian  Philosophy ;  he  is  parallel  with  Anaximenes. 
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TrandatWM  from  the  5ih  Chapter  of  Book  L  of  Arist 

Metaphysics. 

*  In  the  age  of  these  philosophers  [the  Eles 
Atomists],  and  even  before  them>  lived  those  called 
goreans,  who  at  first  applied  themselves  to  mathea 
science  they  improved ;  and,  having  been  trained  exc 
in  it,  they  &ncied  that  the  principles  of  mathemati 
the  principles  of  all  things. 

*  Since  numbers  are  by  nature  prior  to  all  thi 
Numbers  they  thought  they  perceived  greater  analogi 
that  which  exists  and  that  which  is  produced  (o/i< 
TToXX^  ToU  oiai  Kol  yiryvofUuois)  than  in  fire,  earth,  o 
So  that  a  certain  combination  of  Numbers  was  justic 
a  certain  other  combination  of  Numbers  was  Beas 
Intelligence;  and  a  certain  other  combination  of  !N 
was  opportunity  (/ca^po^) ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

*  Moreover  they  saw  in  Numbers  the  combinations 
mony.  Since  therefore  all  things  seemed  formed  si 
to  Numbers,  and  Numbers  being  by  nature  anterior  to 
they  concluded  that  the  elements  {arovxeia)  of  Num 
the  elements  of  things,  and  that  the  whole  heavi 
harmony  and  a  Number.  Having  indicated  the  gre 
logics  between  Numbers  and  the  phenomena  of  hea^ 
its  parts,  and  with  the  phenomena  of  the  whole  woi 
okffv  Buueoa-fjutfciv)  they  formed  a  system ;  and  if  any  | 
apparent  in  the  system,  they  used  every  effort  to  res 
connection.  Thus,  since  Ten  appeared  to  them  a 
number,  potentially  containing  all  numbers,  they  c 
that  the  moving  celestial  bodies  {rh  ^pofiepa  tu 
oipavov)  were  ten  in  number;  but  because  only  r 
-visible  they  imagined  (iroiovai)  a  tenth,  the  Antichthon 

*We  have  treated  of  all  these  things  more  in  detf 
where.  But  the  reason  why  we  recur  to  them  is  thi 
we  may  learn  from  th^se  philosophers  also  what  tl 
down  as  their  first  principles,  and  by  what  process  t 
upon  the  causes  aforesaid.^ 
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'  Thej  maintaiiied  that  Number  was  the  Beginning  (Prin- 
ciple, ap)ij^  of  things,  the  cause  of  their  material  existence, 
and  of  their  modifications  and  different  states.  The  elements 
(ffToij^)  of  Number  are  Odd  and  Even.  The  Odd  is  finite, 
the  Even  infinite.  Unity,  the  One,  partakes  of  both  these, 
and  IB  both  Odd  and  Even.  All  number  is  derived  from  the 
One.  The  heavens,  as  we  said  before,  are  composed  of  num- 
bers. Other  Pythagoreans  say  there  are  ten  Principia,  those 
oJled  co-ordinates : — 

The  finite  and  the  infinite. 

The  odd  and  the  even. 

The  one  and  the  many. 

The  right  and  the  left. 

The  male  and  the  female. 

The  quiescent  and  the  moving. 

The  right  line  and  the  curve. 

light  and  darkness. 

Good  and  eviL 

The  square  and  the  oblong. 
'. . .  All  the  Pythagoreans    considered    the  elements  as 
iBAterial;  for  the  elements  are  in  all  things,  and  constitute 
Ae  world.  .  .  . 

'. .  •  The  finite,  the  infinite,  and  the  One  they  maintained 
^  be  not  separate  existences,  such  as  are  fire,  water,  etc. ;  but 
^  abstract  Infinite  and  the  abstract  One  are  respectively 
^  substance  of  the  things  of  which  they  are  predicated, 
aid  hence,  too.  Number  is  the  substance  of  all  things  {avro 
^  Smipop,  seal  avro  ri  &,  ovalav  elvai  toutov).  They  began  by 
attending  only  to  the  Form,  and  began  to  define  it ;  but  on 
^Iris  subject  they  were  very  imperfect.  They  define  super- 
ficially; and  that  which  suited  their  definition  they  declared 
^  be  the  essence  (causa  materialis)  of  the  thing  defined;  as 
^  one  should  maintain  that  the  double  and  the  number  two 
^  the  same  thing,  because  the  double  is  first  found  in  the 
^.  But  two  and  the  double  are  not  equal  (in  essence),  or 
^  ao,  then  the  one  would  be  many ;  a  consequence  which 
'allows  from  their  (the  Pythagorean)  doctrine.' 
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{Here  oho  a  passage  from  the  7th  Chapter  of  the  same  Book.) 

'Tlie  Pythagoreans  employ  the  Principia  and  Elements 
more  strangely  than  even  the  Physiologists;  the  cause  of 
\yhichis  that  they  do  not  take  them  from  sensible  things  {avra^ 
ovie  €f  ala-0rp-&v).  However  aU  their  researches  are  physical ; 
all  their  systems  are  physical  They  explain  the  production 
of  heaven,  and  observe  that  which  takes  place  in  its  various 
parts,  and  its  revolutions ;  and  thus  they  employ  their 
Principles  and  Causes,  as  if  they  agreed  with  the  Physio- 
logists, that  whatever  is  is  material  (alaOfirov),  and  is  that 
which  contains  what  we  call  heaven. 

'But  their  Causes  and  Principles  we  should  pronounce 
sufficient  (ucavd^)  to  raise  them  up  to  the  conception  of 
Intelligible  things — of  things  above  sense  (iiravafirjvai  teaX 
iirl  ra  avcorepay  r&v  Svrtav)  ;  and  would  accord  with  such  a 
conception  much  better  than  with  that  of  physical  things.' 

This  criticism  of  Aristotle's  is  a  refutation  of  those  who  see 
in  Pythagoras  the  traces  of  symbolical  doctrine.  Aristotle 
sees  how  much  more  rational  the  doctrine  would  have  been 
had  it  been  symbolical ;  but  this  very  remark  proves  that  ifc 
was  not  so. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  ELEATICS. 

§  I.  Xenophanes. 

THE  contradictory  statements  which  so  long  obscured  the 
question  of  the  date  of  Xenophanes*  birth,  may  now  be 
said  to  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up.    M.  Victor  Cousin's  essay 
on  the  subject  will  leave  few  readers  unconvinced.*    We  may 
assert  therefore  with  some  probability,  that  Xenophanes  was 
bom  in  the  40th  Olympiad  (b.c.  620-616),  and  that  he  lived 
nearly  a  hundred  years.    His  birthplace  was  Colophon,  an 
Ionian  city  of  Asia  Minor;  a  city  long  famous  as  the  seat  of 
elegiac  and  gnomic  poetry;  the  poet  Mimnermus  was  among 
its   celebrated    men.     Xenophanes    cultivated    poetry   from 
youth  upwards ;  it  was  the  joy  of  his  youth,  the  consolation 
of  his  manhood,  the  support  of  his  old  age.     Banished  from 
his  native  city,  he  wandered  over  Sicily  as  a  Ehapsodist: 
a  profession  he  exercised  apparently  till  his  death,  though, 
if  we  are  to   credit   Plutarch,  with   very   little   pecuniary 
benefit.    He  lived  poor,  and  died  poor.    But  he  could  dis- 
pense with  riches,  having  within  him  treasures  inexhaustible : 

■ 

his  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  grand  ideas, 
and  his  vocation  was  the  poetical  expression  of  those  ideas. 
He  had  no  pity  for  the  idle  and  luxurious  superstitions  of 
his  time ;  he  had  no  tolerance  for  the  legends  of  Homer,  de- 
faced as  they  were  by  the  errors  of  polytheism.  He,  a  poet, 
was  fierce  in  the  combat  he  perpetually  waged  with  the  first 
of  poets:  not  from  petty  envy;  not  from  petty  ignorance; 
but  from  the  deep  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  of  reverence. 

*  Ck>U8iN :  Nouveaux  Fragmetu  phUodoj^iqtut,   See  also  Eabsten:  Xenophanii 
Carmmum  Rdiquics, 
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He  who  believed  in  one  Grod,  supreme  in  power,  goodnes! 
and  intelligence,  could  not  witness  without  pain  the  degn 
dation  of  the  Divine  in  the  common  religion.  Alive  to  tb 
poetic  beauty  of  the  Homeric  fables,  he  was  also  keenly  aliv 
to  their  religious  falsehood.  Plato,  whom  none  will  accufl 
of  wanting  poetical  taste,  had  the  same  feeling.  The  lattc 
portion  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  hook 
of  Plato's  Republic  are  but  expansions  of  these  verses  ( 
Xenophanes : — 

Sach  thingsof  the  Gods  are  related  by  Homer  and  Hesiod 
As  would  be  Bbame  and  abiding  disgrace  to  any  of  mankind ; 
Promises  broken,  and  thefts,  and  the  one  deceiving  the  other. 

He  who  firmly  believed  in 

One  God,  of  aU  beings  divine  and  human  the  greatest, 
Neither  in  body  alike  unto  mortals,  neither  in  spirit,* 

could  not  but  see, '  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,'  the  gros 
anthropomorphism  of  his  fellows : 

But  men  foolishly  think  that  Gods  are  bom  like  as  men  are. 

And  have  too  a  dress  like  their  own,  and  their  voice  and  their  figure 

But  if  oxen  and  lions  had  hands  like  ours,  and  fingers. 

Then  would  horses  like  unto  horses,  and  oxen  to  oxen, 

Paint  and  fashion  their  god  forms,  and  give  to  them  bodies 

Of  like  shape  to  their  own,  as  they  themselves  too  are  fa8hioned.t 

In  confirmation  of  which  satire  he  referred  to  the  Ethi< 
pians,  who  represent  their  gods  with  fiat  noses  and  blac 
complexions;  while  the  Thracians  give  them  blue  eyes  ac 
ruddy  complexions. 

Having  attained   a   clear   recognition   of   the   unity  ax 

*  This  is  too  important  a  position  to  admit  of  our  ]>as8ing  over  the  original  : 

Eft  Oeht  (v  re  Beotai  xal  ii^dpdTOiffi  fUyicroSy 

Oiht  titiat  OnjTOiffty  dfjkoli'ot  olhe  w&rifia. — Fragm.  i,  ed.  KAB8TS18'. 

WioOERS,  in  his  Life  of  SocrxUttf  expresses  his  surprise  that  Xenophanes  *« 
allowed  to  speak  so  freely  respecting  the  State  Religion  in  Magna  Grs&da,  wl 
philosophical  opinions  much  less  connected  with  religion  had  proved  so  fata.1 
Anaxagoras  in  Athens.  But  the  apparent  contradiction  is  perhaps  reconciled  wl 
we  remember  that  Xenophanes  was  a  poet,  and  poets  have  in  all  ages  been  sox 
what  privileged  persons.     * 

t  Fragments  v.  and  vi.  are  here  united,  as  in  Ritter  ;  the  sense  seems  to  deni.0 
this  conjunction.  But  Clemens  Alexandrinus  quotes  the  second  Fragment  rs  s 
occurred  in  another  part  of  the  poem  ;  introducing  it  with  xal  tcLXiv  ^o-i,  *  c 
again  he  says.' — Kabsten,  p.  41. 
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peifectaon  of  the  Grodhead,  it  became  the  object  of  his  life  to 
spread  that  conviction  abroad^  and  to  tear  down  the  thick 
^  oi  superstition  which  hid  the  august  countenance  of 
tmth.   He  looked  around  him,  and  saw  mankind  divided 
into  two  classes:  those  who  speculated  on  the  nature  of 
tluDgs,  endeavouring  to  raise  themselves  up  to  a  recognition 
of  the  Divine ;  and  those  who  yielded  an  easy  unreflecting 
usent  to  the  superstitions  which  composed  religion.     The 
to  class  kept  their  speculations  to  themselves,  and  to  a 
small  circle  of  disciples.    If  they  sought  truth,  it  was  not  to 
commanicate  it  to  all  minds ;  they  did  not  work  for  the  many, 
but  for  the  few.     Even  Pythagoras,  earnest  thinker  as  he 
was,  could  not  be  made  to  believe  in  the  fitness  of  the  multi- 
tude for  truth.    He  had  two  doctrines  to  teach:  one  for  a 
few  disciples,  whom  he  chose  with    extreme  caution;    the 
other  for  those  who  pleased  to  listen.    The  former  doctrine 
waa  what  he  believed  the  truth ;  the  latter  was  what  he 
tbooght  the    masses  were    fitted    to  receive.      Xenophanes 
icoognised  no  such  distinction.    Truth  was  for  all  men;  to 
^men  he  endeavoured  to  present  it;  and  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  he,  the  great  rhapsodist  of  Truth,  emulated  his 
^oontiyman  Homer,*  the  great  rhapsodist  of  Beauty,  and 
^dered  into  many  lands,  uttering  the  thought  which  was 
^irking  in  him.    What  a  contrast  is  presented  by  these  two 
^o^xian  singers!  contrast  in  purpose,  in  means,  and  in  fate. 
"^^  rhapsodies  of  the  philosopher,  once  so  eagerly  listened  to 
*^^  aflTectionately  preserved  in  traditionary  fragments,  are 
^^"Vr  only  extant  in  briefest  extracts   contained  in  ancient 
^^oks,  so  ancient  and  so  uninteresting  as  to  be  visited  only 
'^y   some  rare  scholars  and  a  few  dilettanti  spiders ;  while  the 
**^*^psodies  of  fhe  blind  singer  are  living  in  the  brain  and 
»^^ait  of  thousands  and  thousands,  who  go  back  to  them 
^    the  fountain-source  of  poetry,  the  crystal  mirror  of  an 
*3atiqne  world. 

*  Although  I  now  entirely  disbelieve  in  the  personality  of  Homer,  as  the  single 
vithor  of  the  Homeric  poems,  there  is  no  need  to  alter  the  text,  which  represents 
the  popuUr  conception. 
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The  world  presented  itself  to  Homer  in  pictures,  to  Xem 
plianes  in  problems.  The  one  saw  Nature,  enjoyed  it,  ai 
painted  it.  The  other  also  saw  Nature,  but  questioned  i 
and  wrestled  with  it.  Every  trait  in  Homer  is  sunny  cleai 
in  Xenophanes  there  is  indecision,  confusion.  In  Homt 
there  is  a  resonance  of  gladness,  a  sense  of  manifold  lif 
activity,  and  enjoyment.  In  Xenophanes  there  is  bittemes 
activity  of  a  spasmodic  sort,  infinite  doubt,  and  infinite  sac 
ness.  The  one  was  a  poet  singing  as  the  bird  sings,  caroUii 
for  very  exuberance  of  life ;  the  other  was  a  thinker,  and 
fanatic.    He  did  not  sing,  he  recited : 

Ah  1  how  unlike 
To  that  laige  utterance  of  the  early  Gods  f 

That  the  earnest  philosopher  should  have  opposed  t^ 
sunny  poet,  opposed  him  even  with  bitterness,  on  account 
the  degraded  actions  and  motives  which  he  attributed  to  t:; 
Gods,  is  natural:  but  we  must  distinguish  between  tl 
opposition  and  satire.  Xenophanes  was  bitter,  not  satiric 
The  statement  derived  from  Diogenes,  that  he  wrote  satii 
against  Homer  and  Hesiod,  is  erroneous.^ 

Ehapsodising  philosophy,  and  availing  himself,  for  th 
purpose,  of  all  that  philosophers  had  discovered,  he  wandere 
from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  came  to  Elea,  where  h 
settled.  Hegel  questions  this  statement:  he  says  he  find 
no  distinct  mention  of  such  a  fact  in  any  of  the  ancien 
writers:  on  the  contrary,  Strabo,  in  his  sixth  book,  wheJ 
describing  Elea,  speaks  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno  as  haviaj 
lived  there,  but  is  silent  respecting  Xenophanes;  whic] 
Hegel  holds  to  be  suspicious.  Indeed  the  words  of  Diogene 
Laertius  are  vague.  He  says,  'Xenophanes  wrote  tr 
thousand  verses  on  the  foundation  of  Colophon,  and  on 
colony  sent  to  Elea.'      This  by  no  means  implies  that  h 

*  Tiypa<f>e  H  Katir  tirtatp,  koI  iXeyelat,  xal  Idfifiovs  icard  *B.<rt69cv  cal  'Oft:^ 
Here,  says  M.  CJottsin,  the  word  Idfipovt  is  either  an  interpolation  of  a  copyist,  i 
Feurlin  and  Rossi  conjecture,  or  else  it  is  a  mis-statement  of  Diogenes.    There 
not  a  single  iambic  verse  of  his  remaining.     But  in  his  hexameters  he  oppov 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  we  have  seen. 
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lived  there.    Nevertheless,  modem  writers,  from  the  various 

connections  with  the  Eleatics  observable  in  his  fragments, 

maintain  that  he  must  actually  have  resided  there.    Be  that 

tt  it  may,  Xenophanes  terminated  a  long  and  active  life 

without  having  solved  the  great  problem.    The  indecision  of 

his  acute  mind  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  scepticism  which 

was  hereafter  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  philosophy.    All  his 

Imowledge  enabled  him  only  to  know  how  little  he  knew. 

His  state  of  mind  is  finely  described  by  Timon  the  sillograph, 

▼ho  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Xenophanes  these  words : — 

Oh  that  mine  were  the  deep  mind,  pnident  and  looking  to  both  sides  ! 

Long,  alas !  have  I  strayed  on  the  road  of  error,  beguiled, 

And  am,  now,  hoary  of  years,  yet  exposed  to  doubt  and  distraction 

llanifold,  aU-perplezing,  for  whithersoever  I  turn  mo 

lam  lost  in  the  One  and  AIL — (e/s  iw  raM  re  xa»  di^eXi/ero.)* 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  state  some  of  the  conclusions 
«t  which  this  great  man  arrived.  They  will  not,  perhaps, 
^^^  to  the  reader's  expectation ;  the  reputation  for  extra- 
^^f^mr/  wisdom  seems  ill  justified  by  the  fragments  of  that 
^Wom  which  have  descended  to  us.  But  although  to 
"wdem  philosophy  the  conclusions  of  early  thinkers  may 
S?ear  trivial,  let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  to  these  early 
^era  that  we  owe  our  modern  philosophy.  Had  there 
Jot  been  many  a 

Grey  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star. 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought, 

*e  should  not  have  been  able  to  travel  on  the  secure  terres- 
^  path  of  slow  inductive  science.  The  impossible  has  to 
**  piOYed  impossible,  before  men  will  consent  to  limit  their 
^^avours  to  the  compassing  of  the  possible.  And  it  was 
^  cry  of  despair  which  escaped  from  Xenophanes,  the  cry 
"^  nothing  can  be  certainly  known,  which  first  called  men's 
•^tion  to  the  nothingness  of  knowledge,  as  knowledge 
^  then  conceived*  Xenophanes  opens  a  series  of  tinkers, 
^hich  attained  its  climax  in  Pyrrho.    That  he  should  thus 

^fewrred  by  Sextus  Empibicub  :  Hvpot,  Pyrrhon,  i.  224  ;  and  quoted  by 
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have  been  at  the  head  of  the  monotheists,  and  at  the  head 
the  sceptics,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  his  speculations  to 
extended  consideration  here. 


§  II.  The  PhILOSOPHT  OF  XSKOPHANES. 

The  great  problem  of  existence  had  early  presented  itsd 
to  his  mind;  and  the  resolution  of  that  problem  by  Thale 
and  Pythagoras  had  left  him  unsatisfied  Neither  tlv 
physical  nor  the  mathematical  explanation  could  stQl  th( 
doubts  which  rose  within  him.  On  all  sides  he  was  oppiessec 
with  mysteries,  which  these  doctrines  could  not  penetrate 
The  state  of  his  mind  is  graphically  painted  in  that  oni 
phrase  of  Aristotle's :  '  Casting  his  eyes  upwards  at  the  im 
mensity  of  heaven,  he  declared  that  The  One  is  God'  Ovei 
arching  him  was  the  deep  blue,  infinite  vault,  immovabli 
unchangeable,  embracing  him  and  all  things ;  thai  he  pre 
claimed  to  be  God.  As  Thales  had  gazed  abroad  upon  ib 
sea,  and  felt  that  he  was  resting  on  its  infinite  bosom,  e 
Xenophanes  gazed  above  him  at  the  sky,  and  felt  that  1 
was  encompassed  by  it.  Moreover  it  was  a  great  myster 
inviting  yet  defying  scrutiny.  The  sun  and  moon  whirled  1 
and  fro  through  it ;  the  stars  were 

Pinnacled  dim  in  its  intense  inane. 

The  earth  was  constantly  aspiring  to  it  in  the  shape  * 
vapour ;  the  souls  of  men  were  perpetually  aspiring  to  it  wit 
vague  yearnings.  It  was  the  centre  of  all  existence ;  it  w 
Existence  itself.  It  was  Tlie  One — the  Immovable,  on  who 
bosom  the  Many  were  moved. 

Is  not  this  the  explanation  of  that  opinion  universal 
attributed  to  him,  but  always  variously  interpreted,  *  Grod  ifl 
sphere '  ?  The  Heaven  encompassing  him  and  all  thin] 
was  it  not  The  One  Sphere  which  he  proclaimed  to  be  God  ? 
•  It  is  very  true  that  this  explanation  does  not  exact 
accord  with  his  physics,  especially  with  that  part  wM 
relates  to  the  earth  being  a  flat  surface  whose  inferior  regio 
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are  infiiute — ^by  which  he  explained  the  fixity  of  the  earth. 

}L  Conan,  in  consequence  of  this  discrepancy,  would  interpret 

tbe  phrase  as  metaphoricaL    '  The  epithet  spherical  is  simply 

8  Greek  locution  to  indicate  the  perfect  equality  and  absolute 

Qiutj  of  Grod,  and  of  which  a  sphere  may  be  an  image.    The 

9^(UfHjm  of  the  Greeks  is  the  rotundus  of  the  Latins.    It  is 

I  metaphorical  expression  such  as  that  of  square,  meaning 

Jfrftd;  an  expression  which^  though  now  become  trivial, 

liid  at  the  birth  of  mathematical  science  something  noble 

tad  elevated  in  it,  and  is  found  in  most  elevated  compositions 

of  poetry.    Simonides  speaks  of  a  ''  man  square  as  to  his 

feet,  his  hands,  and  his  mind,"  meaning  an  accomplished 

nan;  and  the  metaphor  is  also  used  by  Aristotle.     It  is  not 

theiefore  surprising  that  Xenophanes,.  a  poet  as  well  as  a 

plulosopher,  writing  in  verse,  and  incapable  of  finding  the 

metaphysical  expression  which  answered  to  his  ideas,  should 

bire  boirowed  from  the  language  of  imagination  the  expres- 

Bon  which  would  best  render  his  idea.' 

We  should  be  tempted  to  adopt  this  explanation  could  we 
Iweadsfied  that  the  Physics  of  Xenophanes  were  precisely 
that  it  is  said  they  were,  or  that  they  were  such  at  the 
epoch  in  which  he  maintained  the  sphericity  of  God.  This 
tater  difficulty  is  insuperable,  but  has  been  unobserved  by 
ill  critics.  A  man  who  lives  a  hundred  years  necessarily 
danges  his  opinions  on  such  subjects;  and  when  opinions 
Me  80  lightly  grounded  as  were  those  of  philosophers  at  that 
opoefa,  it  is  but  natural  to  admit  that  the  changes  may  have 
ken  frequent  and  abrupt.  In  this  special  instance,  scholars 
l*ve  been  aware  of  the  very  great  and  irreconcilable  contra- 
ictions  existing  between  certain  opinions  equally  authentic ; 
^^owing  him  to  have  been  decidedly  Physical  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  as  decidedly  Mathematical  in  another. 

^  to  the  case  in  point,  Aristotle's  express  statement  of 
Xenophanes  having  'looked  up  at  heaven,  and  pronounced 
lie  One  to  be  God,'  is  manifestly  at  variance  with  any  belief 
ii  the  infinity  of  the  lower  regions  of  the  earth.    The  One 
[  most  be  the  Infinite. 
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To  return,  however,  to  his  Monotheism,  or  more  proper 
Pantheism,  which  is  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  his  doctriQ 
he  not  only  destroyed  the  notion  of  a  multiplicity  of  Go^ 
but  he  proclaimed  the  Self -existence  and  Intelligence  of  C 
One. 

God  must  be  Self-existent;  for  to  conceive  Being  as  i 
cipient  is  impossible.  Nothing  can  be  produced  from  Nothing 
Whence,  therefore,  was  Being  produced?  From  itself?  No 
for  then  it  must  have  been  already  in  existence  to  prodaoe 
itself,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  produced  from  nothing: 
Hence  the  primary  law:  Being  is  self -existent.  If  self- 
existent,  consequently  etemaL 

As  in  this  it  is  implied  that  God  is  all-powerful  and  aU- 
wise  and  all-existent,  a  multiplicity  of  (xods  is  inconceivable. 

It  also  follows  that  God  is  immovable,  when  considered  9S 
The  All  :— 

WhoUy  unmoyed  and  onmoying  it  eyer  remains  in  the  same  plaoe, 
Without  change  in  its  place  when  at  times  it  changes  appearance. 

The  AH  must  be  unmoved ;  there  is  nothing  to  move  it 
It  cannot  move  itself;  for  to  do  so  it  must  be  external  U 
itself. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  he  denied  motion  to  finite  thins 
because  he  denied  it  to  the  Infinite.  He  only  maintained 
that  The  All  was  unmoved.  Finite  things  were  moved  b; 
God:  'without  labour  he  ruleth  all  things  by  reason  an< 
insight'  His  monotheism  was  carefully  distinguished  froc 
anthropomorphism,  as  the  verses  previously  quoted  har 
already  exemplified.  Let  us  only  further  remark  on  tb 
passage  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  wherein  he  is  said  to  hav 
maintained  that  'God  did  not  resemble  man,  for  he  hear 
and  saw  all  things  without  respiration.*  This  is  manifest! 
an  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  Anaximenes  that  the  soul  wi 
air.  The  intelligence  of  God,  being  utterly  unlike  that  ( 
man,  is  said  to  be  independent  of  respiration.* 

*  Only  by  thus  connecting  one  doctrine  with  another  can  we  hope  to  nndentil 
ancient  philosophy.     It  is  in  vain  that  we  puzzle  ourselves  with  the  attempt 
penetrate  the  meaning  of  these  antique  fragments  of  thought  unless  we  view  thfl 
in  relation  to  the  opinions  of  their  epoch. 
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It  is  necessary  to  caution  the  reader  against  the  supposi- 
tioo  that  by  the  One  Grod  Xenophanes  meant  a  Personal  God 
distinct  from  the  universe.  He  was  a  monotheist  in  contra- 
distinction to  his  polytheistical  contemporaries ;  but  his 
monotheism  was  pantheism.  Indeed  this  point  would  never 
liave  been  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage, if  modems  had  steadily  kept  before  their  minds  the 
eonceptions  held  by  the  Greeks  of  their  Gods  as  personifica- 
tions of  the  Powers  of  Nature.  When  Xenophanes  argued 
against  the  polytheism  of  his  contemporaries,  he  argued 
against  their  personifying  as  distinct  deities  the  various 
aspects  of  The  One ;  he  was  wroth  with  their  degradation  of 
the  divine  nature  by  assimilating  it  to  human  nature,  by 
making  these  powers  persons,  and  independent  existences — 
conceptions  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  unity  of  God. 
He  was  a  monotheist  therefore,  but  his  monotheism  was 
pantheism;  he  could  not  separate  God  from  the  world,  which 
vaa  merely  the  manifestation  of  God ;  he  could  not  conceive 
God  as  the  One  Existent,  and  admit  the  existence  of  a  world 
Mf  God.  There  could  be  but  One  Existence  with  many 
modes ;  that  One  was  (rod. 

There  is  another  tenet  of  almost  equal  importance  in  his 
ifstem,  and  one  which  marks  the  origin  of  that  sceptical 
plulosophy  which  we  shall  see  henceforward  running  through 
aUthe  evolutions  of  this  history,  always  determining  a  crisis 
in  speculation.  Up  to  the  time  of  Xenophanes  philosophy 
was  unsuspectingly  dogmatical ;  it  never  afterwards  recovered 
that  simple  position.  He  it  was  who  began  to  doubt,  and 
to  confess  the  incompetence  of  Beason  to  solve  doubts  and 
compass  the  exalted  aims  of  philosophy.  Yet  the  doubt 
^  moral  rather  than  psychological  It  was  no  systematic 
scepticism:  an  earnest  spirit  struggling  after  Truth,  when* 
ever  he  obtained,  or  thought  he  obtained,  a  glimpse  of  her 
celestial  countenance  he  proclaimed  his  discovery,  however  it 
mi{^t  contradict  what  he  had  before  announced.  Long 
travel,  various  experience,  examination  of  dififerent  systems, 
new  and  contradictory  glimpses   of  the   problem  he  was 
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desirons  of  solving — tiMVworking  together  produced  in 
mind  a  scepticism  of  a  noble,  somewhat  touching  sort,  who 
unlike  that  of  his  successors.  It  was  the  combat  of  confc 
dictory  opinions  in  his  mind,  rather  than  disdain  of  knc 
ledge.  His  faith  was  steady,  his  opinions  vacillating.  1 
had  a  profound  conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  etem 
all- wise,  infinite  Being;  but  this  belief  he  was  unable 
reduce  to  a  consistent  formula.  There  is  deep  sadness  J 
these  verses : — 

Surely  never  bath  been,  f^r  erer  sball  be  a  mortal 
Knowing  both  well  the  Gods  and  the  AU,  whose  nature  we  treat  of; 
For  when  by  chance  he  at  times  may  utter  the  true  and  the  peTftct, 
He  wists  not  unconscious ;  for  error  w  ipread  over  aU  thingg. 

In  vain  M.  Cousin  attempts  to  prove  that  these  verses  an 
not  sceptical ;  many  of  the  recorded  opinions  of  Xenopliane 
are  of  the  same  tendency.  The  man  who  had  lived  to  fine 
his  most  cherished  convictions  turn  out  errors,  might  wel 
be  sceptical  of  the  truth  of  any  of  his  opinions.  But  tbi 
scepticism  was  vague;  it  did  not  prevent  his  proclaiminj 
what  he  held  to  be  the  truth ;  it  did  not  prevent  his  searcl 
after  truth. 

For  although  Truth  could  never  be  compassed  in  it 
totality  by  man,  glimpses  could  be  caught.  MX\^  XP^ 
(fi/ToSirre?  i(f>€vplcKova'iv  afieivov :  we  cannot  indeed  be  ceitai 
that  our  knowledge  is  absolute;  we  can  only  strive  oa 
utmost,  and  believe  our  opinions  to  be  probable.  This  is  nc 
scientific  scepticism ;  it  does  not  groimd  itself  on  an  investi 
gation  of  the  nature  of  Intelligence  and  the  sources  of  ot) 
knowledge:  it  grounds  itself  solely  on  the  perplexities  int 
which  philosophy  is  thrown.  Thus  reason  (i.e.  the  logic  c 
his  day)  taught  him  that  God  the  Infinite  could  not  1: 
in6nite,  neither  could  he  be  finite.  Kot  infinite,  becaoE 
non-being  alone,  as  having  neither  beginning,  middle,  nc 
end,  is  unlimited  (infinite).  Not  finite,  because  one  this 
can  only  be  limited  by  another,  and  God  is  one,  not  many. 

In  like  manner  did  logic  teach  him  that  God  was  neithi 
moved  nor  unmoved.    Not  moved,  because  one  thing  ca 
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011I7  le  moved  by  another,  and  OBris  one,  not  many ;  not 
luuQOTed,  because  non-being  alone  is  unmoved,  inasmuch  as 
it  neither  goes  to  another,  nor  does  another  come  to  it. 

With  such  verbal  quibbles  as  these  did  this  great  thinker 
iirken  his  conception  of  the  Deity.  They  were  not  quibbles 
to  him ;  they  were  the  real  conclusions  involved  in  the 
premises  from  which  he  reasoned.  To  have  doubted  their 
Tilidily  would  have  been  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  philo- 
sophy. He  was  not  quite  prepared  for  that;  and  Aristotle 
i&  consequence  calls  him  '  somewh^  clownish,'  irypoMorepo^ 
[Xd,  i  5);  meaning  that  his  conceptions  were  rude  and 

,    ^digested,  instead  of  being  systematised. 

Although  in  the  indecision  of  Xenophanes  we  see  the 
genns  of  later  scepticism,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with 
IL  Cousin  in  discrediting  his  absolute  scepticism — ^resting 
on  the  incomprehensibility  of  all  things — atearoKfp^la  wdin-mv. 

i    Xerertheless   some  of   M.  Cousin's  grounds  appear  to  us 

I    Vestionabla* 

Ihe  reader  will,  perhaps,  have  gathered  from  the  fore- 
gobg,  that  Xenophanes  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  believe 
i&the  incomprehensibility  of  all  things,  however  the  contra- 
dieiions  of  his  logic  might  cause  him  to  suspect  his  own  and 
<Aer  people's  conclusions.  Of  course,  if  carried  out  to  tiieir 
Ultimate  consequences,  his  principles  lead  to  absolute 
^B^tidsm ;  but  he  did  not  so  carry  them  out,  and  we  have 
^  i^ht  to  charge  him  with  consequences  which  he  himself 
^  not  draw.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  com- 
^^'^i&est  of  polemical  errors,  to  charge  the  originator  or  sup- 
W«  of  a  doctrine  with  consequences  which  he  did  not  see, 
^  would  not  have  accepted  had  he  seen  them.  Because 
^  may  be  contained  in  his  principles,  it  by  no  means 

*  £f.  be  aaya :  '  It  appears  that  Sotion,  according  to  Diogenes,  attributed  to 
^ciMphanet  tbe  opinion,  all  things  are  incomprehensible ;  but  Diogenes  adds 
^  Sotion  was  wrong  on  that  point'  {Fragment^  p.  89.)  Now  this  is  altogether 
^  ^niHUtBiiient.    Diogenes  says  :  '  Sotion  pretends  that  no  one  hrfore  Xenophanes 

■      ''■intiiiMd  the  incomprehensibility  of  aU  things,  but  he  is  wrong. '  Diogenes  here 

I  ^  not  deny  that  Xenophanes  held  the  opinion,  but  denies  that  no  one  held  it 
"fere  lain, 

^         VOL  i  D 

I 
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follows  that  he  saw  them.  A  man  would  be  ridiculed  ii 
attributed  to  the  discoverer  of  any  law  of  nature  the  var 
discoveries  which  the  application  of  that  law  might  1 
produced ;  nevertheless  these  applications  were  all  potenti 
existing  in  the  law ;  but  as  the  discoverer  of  the  law  was 
aware  of  them,  he  does  not  get  the  credit.  Why,  t 
should  a  man  have  the  dis-credit  of  consequences  cental 
indeed,  in  his  principles,  but  which  he  himself  could 
see?  On  the  whole,  although  Xenophanes  was  not  a  c 
and  systematic  thinker,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  exerc 
a  very  remarkable  influence  on  the  progress  of  speculat 
as  we  shall  see  in  his  successors, 

§  III.  Parmenides. 

The  readers  of  Plato  will  not  forget  the  remarkable 
logue  in  which  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the  dialectical  subt 
of  Parmenides;  but  we  must  at  the  outset  caution  tl 
against  any  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  opinions  a1 
buted  to  him  by  Plato.  If  Plato  could  reconcile  himself  to 
propriety  of  altering  the  sentiments  of  his  beloved  mac 
Socrates,  and  of  attributing  to  him  such  as  he  had  n< 
entertained,  with  far  greater  reason  could  he  put  into 
mouth  of  one  long  dead,  sentiments  which  were  the  inven 
of  his  own  dramatic  genius.  Let  us  read  the  Parmen\ 
therefore,  with  extreme  caution;  let  us  prefer  the  authc 
of  Aristotle  and  the  verses  of  Parmenides  which  have  1 
preserved. 

Parmenides  was  bom  at  Elea,  somewhere  about  the 
Olympiad  (b.c.  536).  This  date  does  not  contradict 
rumour  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  asserted  him  to  1 
been  a  disciple  of  Xenophanes,  whom  he  might  have  Iist< 
to  when  that  great  rhapsodist  was  far  advanced  in  yt 
The  most  positive  statement,  however,  is  that  by  Sotioi 
his  having  been  taught  by  Ameinias  and  Diochoetes 
Pythagorean.    But  both  may  be  true. 

Bom  to  wealth  and  splendour,  enjoying  the  esteem 
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envy  which  always  follow  splendour  and  talents,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  his  early    career    was  that  of    a  dissipated 
Voluptuary;  but  Diochoetes  taught  him  the  nothingness  of 
health  (at  times,  perhaps,  when  satiety  had  taught  him  the 
QotluDgness  of    enjoyment),    and    led    him    from  the  dull 
^onoUmj  of  noisy  revelry  to  the  endless  variety  and  excite- 
ment of    philosophic    thought.     He    forsook    the    feverish 
pursuit  of  enjoyment,  to  contemplate  '  the  bright  countenance 
of  Truth,  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies/  * 
fiutthis  devotion  to  study  was  no  selfish  seclusion.    It  did 
liot  prevent  his  taking  an  active  share  in  the  political  affairs 
of  his  native  city.    On  the  contrary,  the  fruits  of  his  study 
Were  shown  in  a  code  of  laws  which  he  drew  up,  and  which 
were  deemed  so  wise  and  salutary,  that  the  citizens  at  first 
yearly  renewed  their  oath  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  Farmenides. 

And  something  greater  did  liis  worth  obtain. 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain. 

The  first  characteristic  of  his  philosophy,  is  the  decided 
JistLQction  between  Truth  and  Opinion:  in  other  words, 
Ween  the  ideas  obtained  through  the  Season,  and  those 
obtained  through  Sense.  In  Xenophanes  we  noticed  a  vague 
{^immeiing  of  this  notion;  in  Farmenides  it  attained  to 
something  like  clearness.  In  Xenophanes  it  contrived  to 
^v  an  uncertainty  over  all  things ;  which,  in  a  logical 
^iiiker,  would  have  become  absolute  scepticism.  But 
Xenophanes  was  saved  from  scepticism  by  his  moral  eamest- 
1*688,  Parmenides  was  saved  from  it  by  his  philosophy. 
Be  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  deceitful  nature  of  opinion ; 
ud  was  also    aware    that  within    him    there  were   certain 

« 

^Ineradicable  convictions,  in  which,  like  Xenophanes,  he  had 
perfect  faith,  but  which  he  wished  to  explain  by  reason. 
'I^us  was  he  led  in  some  sort  to  anticipate  the  celebrated 
^«^e  of  innate  ideas.  These  ideas  were  concerning 
"^e^^aaary  truths ;  they  were  true  knowledge ;  all  other  ideas 
weie  uncertain. 
The  Eleatics,  as  Ritter  remarks,  believed  that  they  recog- 

♦  MiLToir, 
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nised  and  could  demonstrate  that  the  truth  of  all  things 
one  and  unchangeable ;  perceiving,  however,  that  hum 
thought  is  constrained  to  follow  the  appearance  of  thin^ 
and  to  apprehend  the  changeable  and  the  many,  they  w( 
forced  to  confess  that  we  are  unable  fully  to  comprehend  t 
divine  truth  in  its  reality,  although  we  may  rightly  app] 
hend  a  few  general  principles.  Nevertheless,  to  suppose^ 
conformity  with  human  thought,  that  there  is  actually  be 
a  plurality  and  a  change,  would  be  but  a  delusion  of  t 
senses.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  acknowledj 
that  in  all  that  appears  to  us  as  manifold  and  changeab 
including  all  particular  thought  as  evolved  in  the  mind,  t 
Godlike  is  present,  imperceived  indeed  by  human  blindne 
and  become,  as  it  were  beneath  a  veil,  indistinguishable. 

We  may  make  this  conception  more  intelligible  if  we  lee 
the  mathematical  tendency  of  the  whole  of  this  schc 
The  knowledge  of  Physics  was  regarded  as  contingent 
delusive.  The  knowledge  of  Mathematics  eternal— -m 
evident.  Parmenides  was  thus  led  by  Xenophanes  on 
one  hand,  and  Diochoetes  on  the  other,  to  the  convicUoiM 
the  duality  of  human  thought.  The  Pythagorean  Ic: 
taught  him  that  there  is  nought  existing  but  The  C 
(which  he  did  not,  with  Xenophanes,  call  Crod;  he  called 
Being).  Sense,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  him  that  tbt 
were  Many  Things,  because  of  his  manifold  sensuo 
impressions.  Hence  he  maintained  two  Causes  and  ti 
Principles  :  the  one  to  satisfy  the  Season ;  the  other 
accord  with  the  explanations  of  Sense.  His  work  c 
'  Nature '  was  therefore  divided  into  two  parts :  in  the  fir 
is  expounded  the  absolute  Truth,  as  Beason  proclaims  it ;  i 
the  second,  human  Opinion,  accustomed  to 

■ 

FoUow  the  rash  eye,  and  ean  with  singing  sonnda  oonfoaed,  and  tongoa^ 

which  is  but  a  mere  seeming  (Bo^a,  appearance) ;  neverthelfi 
there  is  a  cause  of  this  seeming;  there  is  also  a  prindp] 
consequently  tliere  is  a  doctrine  appropriate  to  it. 
The  thought  which  constitutes  Opinion — sensible  thougl 
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distinguislied    from    rational    thought  —  has    altogether 

other  character   and    another  origin*      It   is    necessarily 

nsive  because  dependent  upon  organisation.    With  what 

distinctness,  or  rather  with  what  indistinctness,  Parmenides 

<^^3iiceived  this  relation  of  thought  to  organisation,  we  cannot 

^•-cjcurately  determine,  but  we  may  say  that  he  had  as  distinct 

^^  conception  of  it  as  any  of  his  successors  before  the  rise  of 

lodem  Physiology.    He  recognised  no  opposition  between 

J  and  soul,  such  as  afterwards  became  a  fundamental 

XMotknt     Man  originated  in  the  action  of  Heat  upon  the 

^^sartih ;  and  his  perceptions  and  thoughts  were  attributable  to 

presence  of  the  two  primary  elements.  Cold  and  Heat. 

le  principle  of  life  and  rationality  was  Heat.    Sleep,  and 

*ld  age  resulted  from  a  diminution  of  Heat.    But  even  in 

'tie  corpse  there  was  perception ;  only  it  was  not  directed  to 

XJght  and  Heat,  but  to  Darkness  and  Cold. 

Those  whose  attention  has  been  mainly  fixed  on  the  Eleatic 
^flcttine  of  Being  and  Thought,  find  great  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  contradiction  which  seems  presented  by  the 
I^omezddean  doctrine  of  sensible  thought  dependent  on 
^^iganisationL  But  in  truth  the  two  doctrines  relate  to  two 
^liflsrent  conceptions,  the  noumenal  rational,  and  the  pheno- 
^iiiQial  empirical  Be  the  contradiction  what  it  may,  there  is 
^M  ample  evidence  to  show  that  both  doctrines  were  held  by 
^1  ^  In  the  one  he  belongs  to  the  Idealists,  in  the  other  f  o 
f'^l  %  Ifateiialists.  But  in  his  day  the  opposition  between  these 
'^^ools  had  not  declared  itself.  That  he  was  a  pure  materialist 
Wiea  treating  of  the  thought  which  constituted  Opinion, 
^y !»  seen  in  the  passage  preserved  by  Aristotle  in  the  6th 
^pter  of  the  4th  book  of  his  Metaphysics,  where,*  speaking 
^'  the  materialism  of  Democritus,  in  whose  system  sensation 
^^  thought,  he  adds,  that  others  have  shared  this  opinion, 
^4  proceeds  thus :  *  Empedocles  affirms,  that  a  change 
^  our  condition  (rtjp  If  tp)  causes  a  change  in  our  thoughts 

Tlura^t  grows  in  men  according  to  the  impreflsion  of  the  moment ;  * 
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and,  in  another  passage,  lie  says  : — 

It  is  always  aocording  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  men 
That  there  la  change  in  their  thoughts. 

Parmenides  expresses  himself  in  the  same  style : 

Sach  as  to  each  man  Ib  the  nature  of  his  many-jointed  limhs, 
Such  also  is  the  intelligence  of  each  man  ;  for  it  is 
The  nature  of  limbs  (oigamsation)  which  thinketh  in  men. 
Both  in  one  and  in  all ;  the  highest  degree  of  organisation  gives  the 
highest  degree  of  thought* 

*  The  last  sentence,  '  the  highest  degree  of  organisation  gives  the  highest  degree 
of  thought,'  Ib  a  paraphrase  which,  differing  from  every  translation  I  have  seen, 
and  being,  as  I  believe,  of  some  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  Parmenides' 
S3rstem,  requires  justification.    Here  is  the  original  of  Uie  verses  in  the  taxt : — 

*0t  yiip  iKturrot  tx^i  KpoffUf  lukiunf  wokvicdfiwrwit, 
T^  p6ot  dM$/H»nroiffi  Top^anfKfw,     T6  yiip  oM 

KcU  rfitf'U',  KoX  varri  *  rh  ydp  xX^or  iirrl  pftruuL, 

The  last  sentence  Bitteb  translatds : — 

For  thought  is  the  fulness. 

Objecting  to  Hegel's  version  of  rd  w\tw,  *  the  most,'  and  to  that  of  Branbib  '  the 
mightier, '  Bitter  says  the  meaning  is  '  the  fulL '  But  we  shall  then  want  an  inter- 
pretation of  '  the  full'  What  is  it  f  He  elsewhere  slightly  alters  the  phrHe 
thus: — 

'  The  fulness  of  all  being  is  thought.' 

I  speak  with  submiesion,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  Bitterns  assertion  nspecting 
t6  vXiw  meaning  *  the  full,'  or  '  the  fulness,'  is  questionable.  The  ordinary 
meaning  is  certainly  '  the  more,'  or  '  the  most,'  and  hence  used  occasionaUy  to 
signify  perftction^  as  in  Theogsitus  : — 

Kai  rat  /SwiroXuaf  trl  rh  wkiw  fireo  iuLca.%, — Idy,  L  80. 

When  Parmenides,  therefore,  uses  the  phrase  rh  wkiw  iarl  p^/ul,  he  seems  to  os 
to  have  the  ordinary  meaning  in  view ;  he  speaks  of  t6  w\4op  as  a  neces^oy  conse- 
quence of  the  ToKvKdfiTTot,  Man  has  many-jointed  limbs,  ergo  many  sensations ; 
if  he  had  more  limbs  he  would  have  more  sensations  ;  which  may  be  parmphrased 
into,  the  highest  degree  of  organisation  gives  the  highest  degree  of  thought.  TioM 
explanation  is  in  conformity  with  what  Aristotle  says  on  introducing  the  passage; 
Ib  in  conformity  with  the  line  immediately  preceding  : — 

'EoTiy  8r€p  ^por^rt  /jteX^ufw  ^^^it  ij^BptStvoun ; 

is  in  conformity  with  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast  Asglepias,  rh  rX/or  Url 
phuiftOi  wpocylyvtrax  iic  rijt  rXiwos  ahHtattat  ical  iLKptfi€<rripas ;  and,  finally,  is  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion  attributed  to  Parmenides  by  Plutarch,  that  'sentir 
et  penser  ne  lui  paraissaient  choses  distinctes,  ni  entre  elles  ni  de  I'oiganisa- 
tion.'! 

It  is  on  this  account  I  reject  the  reading  of  woKvrXdyxrw, '  far-wandering,'  in 
place  of  ToXv/rd/irrwr,  '  many-jointed,'  suggested  by  Eabsten.     The  change  is 

1  Ch.  Ruioutikb  :  Manud  de  la,PhiU>»ophU  Anciauu,  L  158,  who  dim  Puttabcm  :  OpiM.  dte 
PhilM,  It.  5. 
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}fow,  as  sensible  thought  was  dependent  on  organisation, 
and  as  each  oiganisation  differed  in  degree  from  every  other, 
80  would  the  opinions  of  men  differ.  If  thought  be  sensation, 
we  require  but  little  reflection  to  see,  that,  as  sensations 
from  the  same  object  differ  according  to  the  senses  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  indeed  differ  at  different  times  with  the 
same  person,  one  opinion  is  not  more  true  than  another, 
and  all  are  equally  false.  But  Beason  is  the  same  in  all 
men:  that  alone  is  the  fountain  of  certain  knowledge.  All 
thought  derived  from  sense  is  but  a  seeming  Bo^a;  but 
thought  derived  from  Beason  is  absolutely  true.  Hence  his 
antithesis  to  Sofa  is  always  irtari^,  faith. 

This  is  the  central  point  in  his  system.  He  was  thereby 
cabled  to  avert  absolute  scepticism,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  admit  the  uncertainty  of  ordinary  knowledge.  He  had 
therefore  two  distinct  doctrines,  each  proportioned  to  the 
faculty  adapted  to  it.  One  doctrine,  of  Absolute  Knowledge 
(Jletaphysics,  /actA  tA  4>vauca),  with  which  the  faculty  of  pure 
Beason  was  concerned,  a  doctrine  called  in  the  language  of 
that  day,  the  'Science  of  Being.'  The  other  doctrine,  of 
Bdative  Knowledge,  or  Opinion  (Physics,  tA  ^va-uca),  with 
▼hich  the  faculty  of  Intelligence,  or  Thought,  derived  from 
S^^,  was  concerned,  and  which  may  be  called  the  science 
^Appearance. 

^'"'^nrj  and  for  the  worse ;  vokurkdyKruw  having  reference  only  to  the  feet, 
^"'^  the  simile  in  Parmenides  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  whole  man.  Zellsr, 
^P>^  t  significant  passage  from  Thbophrastus,  interprets  r6  rXiw  as  meaning 
iJ^^^fl^^XXor  'the  preponderant ;  *  so  that  of  the  two  elements,  Heat  and  Cold, 
'"j^^er  preponderates  will  determine  the  thought.  Mr.  Stirling,  in  the  anno- 
^m  oa  Ids  translation  of  Schweole&,  refers  to  this  note  '  as  probably  settling 
^  Btttter,  though  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lewes.  '  I  did  not  mention  it,  because 
^  *«Ded  to  me  not  inconsistent  with  my  own  interpretation.  Although  the' 
■^wa  of  thought  will  be  determined  towards  Life  and  Warmth,  or  towards 
^'''^nMB  and  Cold,  according  to  the  preponderating  element,  the  multiplicity  and 
J^^'*^  of  thought  will  be  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  limbs,  %.e,  the  per- 
7^  of  the  organisation.  Mr.  Stielino,  to  whose  criticisms  I  am  duly  attentive, 
My  objects  to  the  cumbrousness  of  the  translation,  '  the  highest  degree  of 
^'iBUiiiation  gives  the  highest  degree  of  thought;'  bat  surely  the  phrase  '  the  more 
^  ^  Ukooght '  is  not  in  itse^  inteUigible  T 

"^  meaning  of  the  verses  is,  I  conceive,  that  the  intelligence  of  man  is  formed 
'^^^''^  to  his  many-jointed  frame,  i.e.  dependent  on  his  organisation. 
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On  the  Science  of  Being,  Parmenides  did  not  differ  much 
from  his  predecessors,  Xenophanes  and  Pythagoraa.  He 
taught  that  there  was  but  one  Being;  non-Being  was  im- 
possible. The  latter  assertion  amounts  to  saying  that  non- 
existence cannot  exist:  a  position  which  may  appear  ex- 
tremely trivial  to  the  reader  not  versed  in  metaphjrsical 
speculations;  but  which  we  would  not  have  him  despise, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  valuable  piece  of  evidence  respecting  the 
march  of  human  opinion.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  illus- 
trations of  the  tendency  to  attribute  positive  qualities  to 
words,  as  if  they  were  things,  and  not  simply  mark$  of  things : 
a  tendency  admirably  exposed  by  James  Mill,  and  subse- 
quently by  his  son.*  It  was  this  tendency  which  so  greatly 
puzzled  the  early  thinkers,,  who,  when  they  said  that  ^a 
thing  i$  not,'  believed  that  they  nevertheless  predicated  ex- 
istence, viz.  the  existence  of  non-existence.  A  thing  is ;  and 
a  thing  is  not ;  these  two  assertions  seemed  to  be  affirmations 
of  two  different  states  of  existence;  an  error  from  which, 
imder  some  shape  or  other,  later  thinkers  have  not  always 
been  free. 

Parmenides,  however,  though  affirming  that  Being  alone 
existed,  and  that  non-Being  was  impossible,  did  not  see  the 
real  ground  of  the  sophism.  He  argued  that  non-Bein^ 
could  not  be,  because  Nothing  can  come  out  of  Nothing  (i^ 
Xenophanes  taught  him) ;  if  therefore  Being  existed,  it  muss 
embrace  all  existence. 

Hence  he  concluded  that  The  One  was  all  Existence,  idecs 
tical,  imique,  neither  bom  nor  dying,  neither  moving  n<i» 
changing.  It  was  a  bold  step  to  postulate  the  finity  of  TH 
One,  Xenophanes  having  declared  it  to  be  necessarily  infiniS 

*  '  Many  yolaines  might  be  filled  with  the  frivoloos  speoolatioiis  oonceniuig  Mi 
nature  of  Being  (r6  tfr,  oitclA,  £nt,  Entita*^  JSttenUOf  and  the  like),  which 


arisen  from  overlooking  this  double  meaning  of  the  words  to  be;  from 
that  when  it  signifies  to  exitt,  and  when  it  signifies  to  be  some  specified  *-***^g^ 
to  ^  a  man,  to  be  Socrates,  to  be  seen,  to  6e  a  phantom,  or  even  to  ft«  a  nonentk.'^ 
it  must  still  at  the  bottom  answer  to  the  same  idea ;  and  that  a  meaaiiig  bl'V 
be  found  for  it  which  shall  suit  all  these  cases. '—^OHK  Mux,  S^akm  qfLt^ 
L.4,  Jirtt  ed. 
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But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  Parmenides 
r^Hided  The  One  as  finita  Aristotle  speaks  of  it  as  the 
distmction  between  Parmenides  and  Melissus :  '  The  unity  of 
Aomenides  was  a  rational  unity  (rov  Kara  Tioyov  evo^) ;  that 
of  Melissus  was  a  material  unity  (rov  Kari,  rifv  fjkrfv).  Hence 
the  fonner  said  that  The  One  was  finite  {werrepa^r/jLevov),  but 
the  latter  said  it  was  infinite  {aireipov)!  From  which  it 
ippean  that  the  ancients  conceived  the  Bational  unity  as 
hmited  by  itself ;  a  conception  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  under- 
itand.  Probably  it  was  because  they  held  The  One  to  be 
ipheiical:  all  the  parts  being  equal:  having  neither  begin- 
m^  middle,  nor  end :  and  yet  self-limited. 

The  conception  of  the  identity  of  rational  thought  and 
Eristcnce  is  expressed  in  some  remarkable  verses  by  Par- 
iiMmdes,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  literal  translation : 

Thought  is  the  same  thing  as  the  cause  of  thought : 

For  without  the  thiug  in  which  it  is  announced 

Too  cannot  find  the  thought ;  for  there  is  nothing,  nor  shall  be—      ^ 

Kzoept  the  existing. 

is  the  only  Existence  was  The  One,  it  follows  that  The 
^ind  Thought  are  identical;  a  conclusion  which  by  no 
■>^  contradicts  the  opinion  before  noticed  of  the  identity 
4  scDsihle  thought  and  sensation,  since  these  are  merely 
[     ^^toiy  modes  of  rational  thought  or  Existence. 

Respecting  the  second  or  physical  doctrine  of  Parmenides, 
^  BMiy  briefly  say  that,  believing  it  necessary  to  give  a 
^^"HJoe  of  Appearances,  he  sketched  out  a  programme  ac- 
^^^'ibig  to  the  principles  reigning  in  his  day.  He  denied 
^*^ttai  as  a  reality,  but  admitted  that  according  to  ap- 
^^'Wuiee  there  was  motion. 

^Wenides  represents  the  logical  and  more  rigorous  side 
^  fte  doctrine  of  Xenophanes,  from  which  the  physical 
^**"»iit  is  almost  banished  by  being  condemned  to  the 
^'^POtt  of  imcertain  Sense.  Although  he  preserved  himself 
^^  8cq)ticism,  as  we  saw,  nevertheless  the  tendency  of  his 
**nie  was  to  forward  scepticism.  In  his  exposition  of  the 
^"'^certtinty  of  knowledge,  he  retained  a  saving  clause — that^ 
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namely,  of  the  certainty  of  Beason.  It  only  lemained  for 
successors  to  apply  the  same  scepticism  to  the  ideas  of  Beason, 
and  Pyrrhonism  was  complete. 

§  IV.  Zeno  of  Elba. 

Zeno,  by  Plato  called  the  Palamedes  of  Elea,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Zeno  the  Stoic.  He  was  on  all  accoimts 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  philoaophen; 
as  great  in  his  actions  as  in  his  works;  and  remarkable  in 
each  for  a  strong,  impetuous,  disinterested  spirit.  Bom  at 
Elea  about  the  70th  Olympiad  (b.c.  500),  he  became  iim0li^ 
of  Parmenides,  and,  as  some  say,  his  adopted  son. 

The  first  period  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  calm  solitadeB 
of   study.     From  his    beloved    friend  and  master  he  had 
learned  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  intellectual  pleasures 
— the  only  pleasures  that  do  not  satiate.    From  him  also  he  • 
had  learned  to  despise  the  splendours  of  rank  and  fortune, 
without  becoming  misanthropical  or  egoistical    He  woiked 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  but  declined  the  recom- 
pense of  rank,  or  worldly  honours,  with  which  they  would 
have  repaid  his  labours.    His  recompense  was  the  voice  of 
his  own  heart  beating  calmly  in  conscious  int^rity.     lia 
absence  of  ambition  in  so  intrepid  and  exalted  a  mind  might 
well  have  been  the  wonderment  of  antiquity ;  for  it  was  no 
sceptical  indifierence,  no  disdain    for   the  opinions  of  bis 
fellow-men,  which  made  him  shun  office.    He  was  a  delieate 
no  less  than  an  impetuous  man,  extremely  sensitive  to  piaiae 
and  blame ;  as  may  be  seen  in  his  admirable  reply  to  ono 
who  asked  him  why  he  was  so  hurt  by  blame :  ^  If  the  blame 
of  my  fellow-citizens  did  not  cause  me  pain,  their  approbir 
tion  would  not  cause  me  pleasure.'    In  timid  minds,  shiink- 
ing  from  the  coarse  ridicule  of  fools  and  knaves,  this  senfli- 
tiveness  is  fatal ;  but  in  those  brave  spirits  who  fear  nothing 
but  their  own  consciences,  and  who  accept  no  approbataon 
but  such  as  their  consciences  can  ratify,  this  sensitLveneBi 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  heroism  and  noble  endeavour.    One  of 
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those  men  was  Zeno.    His  life  was  a  battle,  but  the  battle 
was  for  Truth ;  it  ended  tragicallj,  but  it  was  not  fought  in 

TBUL 

Perhaps  of  all  his  moral  qualities  his  patriotism  has  been 
the  most  renowned.    He  lived  at  the  period  of  the  awakening 
of  Ubexty,  when  Greece  was  everywhere  enfranchising  her- 
self everywhere  loosening  the  Persian  yoke,  and  endeavouring 
to  found  national  institutions  on  freedom.    In  the  general 
dlenrescence   and    enthusiasm    Zeno    was    not    cold.     His 
political  activity  we  have  no  means  of  judging;  but  we  learn 
tlttt  it  was  great  and  beneficial.    Elea  was  but  a  small  colony ; 
int  Zeno  preferred  it  to  the  magnificence  of  Athens,  whose 
hxurious,  restless,  quibbling,  frivolous,  passionate,  and  un- 
principled citizens  he  contrasted  with  the  provincial  modesty 
ind  honesty  of  Elea.    He  did,  however,  occasionally  visit 
Athens,  and  there  promulgated  the  doctrines  of  his  master, 
as  we  see  by  the  opening  of  Plato's  Parmenides.    At  Athens 
he  taught  Perides. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  last  return  to  Elea,  he  found  it  had 

fdlen  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  Nearchus  (or  Diomedon, 

or  Demylos:    the    name    is    differently    given    by  ancient 

writers).    He  conspired  against  him,  failed  in  his  project, 

and  was  captured.    It  was  then,  as  Cicero  observes,  that  he 

poved  the  excellence  of  his  master's  doctrines,  and  proved 

thtib  a  courageous  soul  fears  only  that  which  is  base,  and 

that  fear  and  pain  are  for  women  and  children,  or  men  who 

have  feminine  hearts.    When  Nearchus  interrogated  him  as 

to  his  accomplices,  he  threw  the  tyrant  into  an  agony  of 

doubt  and  fear  by  naming  all  the  courtiers :  a  masterstroke 

of  audacity,  and  in  those  days  not  discreditable.    Having 

thus  tenified  his  accuser,  he  turned  to  the  spectators,  and 

exdaimed,  'If  you  can  consent  to  be  slaves  from  fear  of 

irtiat  you  see  me  now. suffer,  I  can  only  wonder  at  your 

cowardice.'  *    The  people  were  so  roused  that  they  fell  upon 

Ifearchus  and  slew  him. 

*  It  is  a  pity  to  destroy  the  stoiy  of  his  baying  concluded  this  harangae  by 
fctting  his  t<nigae  off  and  spitting  it  in  the  tyrant's  face ;  but  that  is  one  of  those 
fpipiins  in  action  which  ill  withstand  criticism. 
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There  are  considerable  variations  in  the  accounts  of  th: 
story  by  ancient  writers,  but  all  agree  in  the  main  narratii 
given  above.  Some  saj  that  Zeno  was  pounded  to  death  : 
a  huge  mortar ;  they  omit  to  state  whether  the  mortar  an 
pestle  were  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  We  have  b 
trustworthy  account  of  his  death. 

As  a  philosopher,  Zeno's  merits  are  peculiar.  He  was  (b 
inventor  of  that  logical  weapon  celebrated  as  Dialectia 
This,  wliich,  in  the  hands  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  becamfl  • 
powerful  weapon  of  offence,  is,  by  the  imiversal  consent  d 
antiquity,  ascribed  to  Zeno.  It  may  be  defined  as  'A  leb- 
tation  of  error  by  the  reductio  ad  aJ)surdum  as  a  means  d 
establishing  the  truth.'  The  truth  to  be  established  in  ZenA 
case  was  the  system  of  Parmenides ;  we  must  not,  ihereioiti 
seek  in  his  arguments  for  any  novelty  beyond  the  mM 
exercise  of  dialectical  subtlety.  He  brought  nothing  newti 
the  system;  but  he  invented  a  great  method  of  polemioil 
exposition.  The  system  had  been  conceived  by  Xenophaaeij 
precision  had  been  given  to  it  by  Parmenides;  and  tban 
only  remained  for  Zeno  the  task  of  fighting  for  and  defendiqg 
it ;  which  task  he  admirably  fulfilled. 

It  was  this  fighter's  destiny  which  caused  him  to  perfeol 
the  art  of  ofience  and  defence.  He  very  naturally  wrote  ii 
prose ;  of  which  he  set  the  first  example ;  for,  as  the  wild  vi 
turbulent  enthusiasm  of  Xenophanes  would  instinctively  ex* 
press  itself  in  poetry,  so  would  the  argumentative  snbtletjr  oi 
Zeno  natiirally  express  itself  in  prose.  The  great  ihapsodSv 
wandered  from  city  to  city,  intent  upon  earnest  and  starili4[ 
enunciation  of  the  mighty  thoughts  stirring  confosedlt) 
within  him ;  the  great  logician  was  more  intent  upon  i 
convincing  exposition  of  the  futility  of  the  arguments  aOfigBi 
against  his  system,  than  upon  any  propaganda  of  the  sjita 
itself ;  for  he  held  that  the  truth  must  be  accepted  when  OBB 
error  is  exposed.  '  Antiquity,'  says  M.  Cousin, '  attests  thi 
he  wrote  not  poems,  like  Xenophanes  and  ParmenideS)  In 
treatises,  and  treatises  of  an  eminently  prosaic  chaiacb 
that  is  to  say,  refutations.' 
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The  reason  of  this  may  be  easily  guessed.  Coming  as  a 
jraogioan  to  Athens,  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides, 
ie  most  have  been  startled  at  the  opposition  which  that 
ioctiim  met  with  from  the  subtle,  quick-witted,  and  em- 
foical  Athenians,  who  had  already  erected  the  Ionian  philo- 
nphy  into  the  reigning  doctrine.  Zeno,  no  doubt,  was  at 
bt  stunned  by  the  noisy  objections  which  on  all  sides 
immnded  him ;  but,  being  also  one  of  the  keenest  of  wits, 
nd  one  of  the  readiest,  he  would  soon  have  recovered  his 
ihnoe,  and  in  turn  assailed  his  assailers.  Instead  of  teach- 
tg  dogmatically,  he  began  to  teach  dialectically.  Instead 
[  testing  in  the  domain  of  pure  science,  and  expounding  the 
his  of  Season,  he  descended  upon  the  ground  occupied  by 
■  adversaneSy — ^the  ground  of  daily  experience  and  sense- 
amdedge, — and  turning  their  ridicule  upon  themselves, 
Qned  them  to  admit  that  it  was  more  easy  to  conceive  The 
bay  as  a  produce  of  The  One,  than  to  conceive  The  One  on 
kaaasumption  of  the  existing  Many. 

'Hie  polemical  method  entirely  disconcerted  the  partisans 
I  the  Icmian  philosophy,'  says  M.  Cousin,  '  and  excited  a 
iidy  cariosity  and  interest  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Italian 
jFlftliagorean)  school;  and  thus  was  sown  in  the  capital  of 
hfifik  civilisation  the  fruitful  germ  of  a  higher  development 
fpbikeophy.' 

Rato  has  succinctly  characterised  the  difference  between 
tenenides  and  Zeno  by  saying,  that  the  master  established 
he  codstence  of  The  One,  and  the  disciple  proved  the  non- 
Qrteiice  of  The  Many. 

When  he  argued  that  there  was  but  One  thing  really 
nting,  all  the  others  being  only  modifications  or  appear- 
MS  of  that  One,  he  did  not  deny  that  there  were  many 
^ffmnmces,  he  only  denied  that  these  appearances  were  real 
QstsDcesL  So,  in  like  manner,  he  denied  motion,  but  not 
e  appeamnce  of  motion.  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  who  to  refute 
I  azgoment  against  motion  rose  and  walked,  entirely  mis- 
ik  the  argument ;  his  walking  was  no  more  a  refutation  of 
00,  than  Dr.  Johnson's  kicking  a  stone  was  a  refutation 
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of  Berkelejr's  denial  of  matter.  Zeno  would  have  answere 
Very  true:  you  walk:  according  to  Opinion  (to  Bo(curr6\ 
you  are  in  motion ;  but  according  to  Beason  you  are  at  re 
What  you  call  motion  is  but  the  name  given  to  a  sen 
of  similar  conditions,  each  of  which,  separately  considers 
is  rest  Thus,  every  object  filling  space  equal  to  its  bulk 
necessarily  at  rest  in  that  space;  motion  from  one  spot 
another  is  but  a  name  given  to  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
intermediate  spaces  in  which  the  object  at  ea^eh  momefni  it  t 
rest.  Take  the  illustration  of  the  circle :  a  circle  is  compoee 
of  a  nimiber  of  individual  points ;  not  one  of  these  can  indi 
vidually  be  called  a  circle;  but  all  these  points,  consideie) 
as  a  totality,  have  one  general  name  given  them,  viz.  a  ciidc 
In  the  same  way,  in  each  individual  point  of  space  the  objec 
is  at  rest ;  the  sum- total  of  a  number  of  these  states  of  ret 
is  called  motion. 

The  original  fallacy  was  in  the  supposition  that  motion  iB 
thing  superadded,  whereas,  as  Zeno  clearly  saw,  it  is  (HiI 
a  condition.  In  a  falling  stone  there  is  not  the  'stone'  and 
thing  called  'motion;'  otherwise  there  would  be  also  ax 
other  thing  called  '  rest'  But  both  motion  and  rest  are  naou 
given  to  express  conditions  of  the  stone.  Even  rest  ib 
positive  exertion  of  force.  Eest  is  force,  resisting  an  equ 
valent  and  opposing  force;  Motion  is  force  triumphant  ' 
follows  that  matter  is  always  in  motion ;  which  amounts ' 
the  same  as  Zeno's  saying,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Motion. 
The  other  arguments  of  Zeno  against  the  possibility 
Motion  (and  he  maintained  four,  the  third  of  which  we  hs 
above  explained)  are  given  by  Aristotle ;  but  they  see 
more  like  the  ingenious  puzzles  of  dialectical  subtiety  tb 
the  real  arguments  of  an  earnest  man.  It  has,  therefo 
been  asserted,  that  they  were  only  brought  forward 
ridicule  the  unskilfulness  of  his  adversaries.  We  must  i 
however,  be  hasty  in  rescuing  Zeno  from  his  own  Ic^cal  i 
into  which  he  may  have  fallen  as  easily  as  others.  Grcf 
men  than  he  have  been  the  dupes  of  their  own  verbal  * 
tinctions. 
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Here  are  his  two  first  arguments : — 

1.  Motion  is  impossible,  because  before  that  which  is  in 
notfoQ  can  reach  the  end,  it  must  reach  the  middle  point; 
hit  this  middle  point  then  becomes  the  end,  and  the  same 
objection  applies  to  it, — since  to  reach  it  the  object  in  motion 
flmst  traverse  a  middle  point ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  seeing 
matter  is  infinitelj  divisible.  Thus,  if  a  stone  be  cast 
paces,  before  it  can  reach  the  fourth  it  must  reach  the 
second ;  the  second  then  becomes  the  end,  and  the  first  pace 
the  middle ;  but  before  the  object  can  reach  the  first  pace 
it  must  reach  the  half  of  the  first  pace,  and  before  the  half  it 
onut  reach  the  half  of  that  half ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

2.  This  is  his  famous  Achilles  puzzle.  We  give  both 
fte  statement  and  refutation  as  we  find  it  in  Mill's  Logio 
fiL453). 

Ihe  argument  is,  let  Achilles  run  ten  times  as  fast  as  a 
tortoise,  yet,  if  the  tortoise  has  the  start,  Achilles  will  never 
overtake  him :  for,  suppose  them  to  be  at  first  separated  by 
tn  interval  of  a  thousand  feet ;  when  Achilles  has  run  these 
ttoQsand  feet  the  tortoise  will  have  run  a  hundred,  and  when 
Adiilles  has  run  those  hundred  the  tortoise  will  have  got  on 
ten,  and  so  on  for  ever :  therefore  Achilles  may  run  for  ever 
vithoat  overtaking  the  tortoise. 

How  the  '  for  ever'  in  the  conclusion  means,  for  any  length 

qI  time  that  can  be  supposed ;  but  in  the  premises  '  for 

wer*  does  not  mean  any  Itagth  of  time  —  it  means  any 

••wiJer  of  suidivisions  of  time.    It  means  that  we  may  divide 

a  thonsand  feet  by  ten,  and  that  quotient  again  by  ten,  and 

^OQ  as  often  as  we  please ;  that  there  never  need  be  an  end 

to  the  subdivisions  of   the  distance,  nor,  consequently,  to 

^KKe  of  the  time  in  which  it  is  performed.     But  an  un- 

Innited  number  of  subdivisions  may  be  made  of  that  which 

V  itself  limited.    The  argument  proves  no  other  infinity  of 

dmation  than  may  be  embraced  within  five  minutes.     As 

hog  as  the  five  minutes  are  not  expired,  what  remains  of 

them  may  be  divided  by  ten,  and  again  by  ten,  as  often  as 

we  like,  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  their  being  only 
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five  minutes  altogether.  It  proves,  in  short,  that  to  pc 
through  this  finite  space  requires  a  time  which  i$  vnfiniU 
divisible,  but  not  an  infinite  time;  the  confounding  of  whic 
distinction  Hobbes  had  already  seen  to  be  the  gist  of  it 
&Uacy. 

Although  the  credit  of  seeing  the  ground  of  the  ftJIacj  i 
given  by  Mill  to  Hobbes,  we  must  also  observe  that  Aristotl 
had  clearly  seen  it  in  the  same  light.  His  answer  to  Zem 
which  Bayle  thinks  '  pitiable/  was,  that  a  foot  of  space  bem 
only  poterUicUlf/  infinite,  but  actually  finite,  it  could  be  easQ 
traversed  in  bl  finite  timeJ^ 

We  cannot  here  follow  Zeno  in  his  various  aigomeul 
against  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  things.  His  positio 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus:  There  is  but  one  Ben 
existing  necessarily  indivisible  and  infinite.  To  suppose  thi 
The  One  is  divisible,  is  to  suppose  it  finite.  If  divisible, 
must  be  infinitely  divisible.  But,  suppose  two  things  1 
exist,  then  there  must  necessarily  be  an  interval  betwee 
those  two:  something  separating  and  limiting  them.  Whi 
is  that  something?  It  is  some  othsr  thing.  But  then^  : 
not  the  same  thing,  it  also  must  be  separated  and  limited 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Thus  only  One  thing  can  exist  a 
the  substratum  for  all  manifold  appearances. 

The  arguments,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,f  are  memorab' 
because  they  are  the  earliest  known  manifestations  of  Grecie 
dialectic,  and  are  probably  equal  in  acuteness  and  ingenuil 
to  anything  which  it  ever  produced  Their  bearing  is  m. 
always  acutely  conceived.  Most  of  them  are  argumenta  c 
hminem:  consequences  contradictory  and  inadmissible,  bt 
shown  to  follow  legitimately  from  a  given  hypothesis,  an* 
therefore  serving  to  disprove  the  hypothesis  itself.  The  resnll 
of  Zeno's  reasoning,  implied  rather  than  expressed,  is  thit 
neither  of  the  contradictoiy  hypotheses  is  capable  of  supplj- 

*  Had  Mr.  Stiblino  known  that  this  paasa^  appeared  in  1845,  he  would  ba 
have  hinted  that  it  might  have  heen  taken  from  hii  work,  which  was  not  puUiihM 
tiUl866.  

t  Gbotb  :  Pioto,  L  102. 
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iog  a  leal  basis  for  the  phenomenal  world.  His  purport  is 
mistaken  when  it  is  supposed  that  he  wished  to  delude  his 
hearers  by  proving  both  sides  of  a  contradictory  proposition. 
It  was  to  disprove  the  premises.  It  was  the  serious  intro- 
duction into  philosophy  of  that  sceptical  negative  element 
which  the  dogmatists  had  disregarded.  And  in  this  respect 
it  marks  the  close  of  an  epoch,  and  the  opening  movement 
of  a  new  one. 

Zeno  closes  the  second  great  line  of  independent  inquiry 
opened  by  Anaximander,  and  continued  by  Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes,  and  Parmenides,  which  we  may  characterise 
as  the  Mathematical  Its  opposition  to  the  Physical  or 
Empirical  inquiry  was  radical  and  constant.  But,  up  to 
the  coming  of  Zeno,  these  two  systems  had  been  developed 
ihnost  in  parallel  lines,  so  little  influence  did  they  exert 
^n  each  other.  The  two  systems  clashed  together  on 
the  arrival  of  Zeno  at  Athens.  The  result  of  the  conflict 
^  the  creation  of  a  new  method, — Dialectics.  This  method 
CRated  the  Sophists  and  the  Sceptics.  It  also  greatly 
inHuenced  all  succeeding  schools,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
instituted  one  great  peculiarity  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  as 
^  be  shown. 

We  must  however  previously  trace  the  intermediate  steps 
*hich  philosophy  took  before  the  crisis  of  Sophistry  wliich 
Preceded  the  era  of  Socrates. 
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SECOND  EPOCH. 

The  failure  of  Cosmological  speculations  directs  the  efforts  of 
Philosophy  to  the  psychological  problems  of  the  origin  and 
limits  of  Knowledge, 


-•o^ 


CHAPTER  I. 
§  I.  Heraclttus. 

HOEACE  WALPOLE*S  epigram, '  life  is  a  comedy  to  those 
who  think,  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel,'  may  be  applied 
to  Democritus  and  HeracUtus,  celebrated  throughout  an- 
tiquity as  the  laughing  and  the  weeping  philosophers: 

One  pitied,  one  condemn'd  the  woful  times  : 
One  laagh'd  at  foUies,  and  one  wept  o'er  crimea. 

Modern  criticism  has  indeed  pronounced  both  these  cha 
racteristics  to  be  fabulous;  but  fables  themselves  are  ofb^ 
only  exaggerations  of  truth,  and  there  must  have  be^ 
something  in  the  lives  of  each  of  these  philosophers  whic 
formed  the  nucleus  round  which  the  fables  grew.  Of 
clitus  it  has  been  well  said, '  The  vulgar  notion  of  him  as 
crying  philosopher  must  not  be  wholly  discarded,  as  if 
meant  nothing,  or  had  no  connection  with  the  history  of  Ik: 
speculations.  The  thoughts  which  came  forth  in  his  syste^c 
are  like  fragments  torn  from  his  own  personal  being,  and 
torn  from  it  without  such  an  effort  and  violence  as 
needs  have  drawn  a  sigh  from  the  sufferer.  If  Anaximen^^ 
discovered  that  he  had  within  him  a  power  and  principle 
which  ruled  over  all  the  acts  and  functions  of  his  bodily"^ 
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frame,  Heraclitus  found  that  there  was  a  life  within  him 
^liich  he  could  not  call  his  own,  and  yet  it  was,  in  the  very- 
highest  sense,  himself,  so  that  without  it  he  would  have  been 
ft  poor,  helpless,  isolated  creature ; — ^a  universal  life,  which 
Connected  him  with  his  fellow-men, — ^with  the  absolute  source 
^d  original  fountain  of  life.'  * 

HeiacUtus,  the  son  of  Blyson,  was  born  at  Ephesus,  and 

flourished  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (b.c.  503).     Of  a  haughty, 

inelancholy  temper,  he  refused  the  supreme  magistracy  which 

tis  fellow-citizens  offered  him ;  on  account  of  their  dissolute 

morals,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius ;  but,  as  he  declined 

tie  offer  in  favour  of  his  brother,  his  rejection  was  probably 

S^oonded  on  some  other  reason.    Is    not  his  rejection  of 

magistracy  in  perfect  keeping  with  what  else  we  know  of 

1^?    For  instance:  playing  with  some  children  near  the 

t«mple  of  Diana,  he  answered  those  who  expressed  surprise 

^  seeing  him  thus  occupied,  '  Is  it  not  better  to  play  with 

children,  than  to  share    with    you    the    administration  of 

*8air8?'    The  contempt  which  pierces  through  this  reply, 

^d  which  subsequently  grew  into  confirmed  misanthropy, 

Hoay  have  been  the  result  of  morbid  feeling,  rather  than 

^'  virtuous  scorn.    Was  it  because  the  citizens  were  corrupt 

^  he  refused  to  exert  himself  to  make  them  virtuous  ? 

^aa  it  because  the  citizens  were  corrupt  that  he  retired  to 

the  mountains,  and  there  lived  on  herbs  and  roots,  like  an 

ascetic  ?    If  Ephesus  was  dissolute,  was  there  not  the  rest  of 

('iBece  for  him  to  make  a  home  of  ?    He  fled  to  the  moun- 

^,  there,  in  secret,  to  prey  on  his  own  heart.    He  was  a 

iiusanthrope,  and  misanthropy  issues  more  from  the  morbid 

consciousness  of  self  than  from  the  sorrowful  opinion  formed 

Mothers. 

In  a  contemptuous  letter  he  thus  declined  the  courteous 
^vitation  of  Darius  to  spend  some  time  at  his  court : 

•  Maurice,  Moral  and  Metaphytical  Philoiophy. 
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*  HeradituB  of  Ephesus  to  the  King  Daritts,  son  of  RystcLS 

health! 

'  All  men  depart  from  the  paths  of  truth  and  justice.  T 
have  no  attachment  of  any  kind  but  avarice ;  they  only  as] 
to  a  vain-glory  with  the  obstinacy  of  folly.  As  for  m( 
know  not  malice;  I  am  the  enemy  of  no  one.  I  utt( 
despise  the  vanity  of  courts,  and  never  will  place  my  foot 
Persian  ground.    Content  with  little,  I  live  as  I  please.* 

The  Philosophy  of  Heraclitus  was  delivered  in  such  e 
matical  terms,  that  he  was  called  'the  Obscure.'  A 
fragments  have  been  handed  down  to  us.*  From  the» 
would  be  vain  to  hope  that  a  consistent  system  could 
evolved ;  but  from  them,  and  from  other  sources,  we  i 
gather  the  general  tendency  of  his  doctrines. 

The  tradition  which  assigns  him  Xenophanes  as  a  teac! 
is  borne  out  by  the  evident  relation  of  their  systems.  He 
clitus  is  somewhat  more  Ionian  than  Xenophanes :  that  i£ 
say,  in  him  the  physical  explanation  of  the  universe  is  m 
prominent.  At  the  same  time,  Heraclitus  is  neither  franl 
Ionian  nor  Italian ;  he  wavers  between  the  two.  The  pu 
of  Xenophanes  would  naturally  regard  human  knowledge 
a  mist  of  error,  through  which  the  sunlight  only  gleamed 
intervals.  But  the  inheritor  of  the  Ionian  doctrines  wo 
not  adopt  the  conclusion  of  the  Mathematical  school,  nami 
that  the  cause  of  this  uncertainty  of  knowledge  is  the  ' 
certainty  of  sensuous  impressions ;  and  that  consequen 
Eeason  is  the  only  fountain  of  truth.  He  maintained  t 
the  senses  are  sources  of  true  knowledge,  for  they  drink 
the  universal  intelligence.*  The  senses  deceive  only  w] 
they  belong  to  barbarian  souls :  in  other  words,  the  ill-e 
cated  sense  gives  false  impressions,  the  rightly-educated  se 
gives  truth.  Whatever  is  common  is  true ;  whatever 
remote  from  the  common,  i.c,  the  exceptional,  is  false.    ' 

*  ScHLEiERMACHER  has  Collected,  and  endeavoured  to  interpret  them,  in  "^S 
and  Buttmann's  Muuum  der  AUerthuJMwidsendchaften,  voL  L  part  iiL 
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Xrae  is  the  Unhidden.*    Those  whose  senses  are  open  to 
J^eceive  the  Unhidden,  the  Universal,  attain  truth. 

As  if  to  mark  the  distinction  between  himself  and  Xeno- 
phanes  more  forcibly,  he  says :  *  Inhaling  through  the  breath 
the  Universal  Ether,  which  is  Divine  Eeason,  we  become  con- 
scious.   In  sleep  we  are  unconscious,  but  on  waking  we  again 
l^ecome  intelligent ;  for  in  sleep,  when  the  organs  of  sense  are 
closed,  the  mind  within  is  shut  out  from  all  sympathy  with 
the  surrounding  ether,  the  universal  Eeason;  and  the  only 
connecting  medium  is  the  breath,  as  it  were  a  root,  and  by 
this  separation  the  mind  loses  the  power  of  recollection  it  be- 
fore possessed.    Nevertheless  on  awakening  the  mind  repairs 
its  memory  through  the  senses,  as  it  were  through  inlets ;  and 
thiis,  coming  into  contact  with  the  surrounding  ether,  it  re- 
sumes its  intelligence.    As  fuel  when  brought  near  the  fire  is 
«ll«red  and  becomes  fiery,  but  on  being  removed  again  be- 
comes quickly  extinguished ;  so  too  the  portion  of  the  all- 
^bracing  which  sojourns  in  our  body  becomes  more  irrational 
vhen separated  from  it;  but  on  the  restoration  of  this  con- 
J^tion,  through  its  many  pores  or  inlets,  it  again  becomes 
similar  to  the  whole.' 

Can  anything  be  more  opposed  to  the  Eleatic  doctrine? 
"Ruit  system  rests  on  the  certitude  of  pure  Eeason;  this 
^Icclares  that  Eeason  left  to  itself,  i.e.  the  mind  when  it  is 
^  nourished  by  the  senses,  can  have  no  true  knowledge. 
Tte  one  system  is  exclusively  rational,  the  other  exclusively 
sensuous;  but  both  are  pantheistical,  for  in  both  it  is  the 
^versal  Intelligence  which  becomes  conscious  in  man, — a 
conception  pushed  to  its  ultimate  limits  by  HegeL  Accord- 
^7  Hegel  declares  that  there  is  not  a  single  point  in  the 
*^c  of  Heraclitus  which  he,  Hegel,  has  not  developed  in 
liia  own  Logicf 

The  reader  will  remark  how  in  Heraclitus,  as  in  Par- 
^^des,  there  is  opened  the   great  question  which   for  so 


•  •i 


^if0h  rd  fiii  \ii$<».    This  kind  of  play  upon  words  is  very  characteristic  of 
^ttphyaical  thinkers  in  all  ages, 
t  EftsxL :  Oack.  dtr  PhU,  I  301. 
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long  agitated  the  schools,  and  which  still  agitates  them, — tb 
question  respecting  the  origin  of  onr  ideas.  He  will  als( 
remark  how  the  two  great  parties,  into  which  thinkers  have 
divided  themselves  on  the  question,  are  tjrpified  in  these  twc 
early  thinkers.  In  Parmenides  the  idealist  school,  with  itfi 
disregard  of  sense ;  in  Heraclitus  the  sensational  school,  with 
its  denial  of  validity  to  all  conceptions  not  originally  due  tc 
sensation. 

With  Xenophanes,  Heraclitus  agreed  in  denouncing  th( 
perpetual  delusion  which  reigned  in  the  mind  of  man ;  bul 
he  placed  the  cause  of  that  delusion  in  the  imperfection  oi 
human  Beason,  not,  as  Xenophanes  had  done,  in  the  im- 
perfection of  Sense.  He  thought  that  man  had  too  little  oi 
the  Divine  Ether  (soul)  within  him.  Xenophanes  thought 
that  the  senses  clouded  the  intellectual  vision.  The  oni 
counselled  man  to  let  the  Universal  mirror  itself  in  his  sou] 
through  the  senses;  the  other  counselled  him  to  shut  him- 
self up  within  himself,  to  disregard  the  senses,  and  to  com- 
mune only  with  ideas. 

Professor  Ferrier  has  disputed  my  interpretation.  Com- 
paring the  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics  and  Heraclitus,  he  says 
*  They  both  held  that  the  senses  were  untrustworthy,  that  i 
to  say,  that  they  were  not  the  organs  of  ultimate  and  uni- 
versal truth.  So  far  they  agreed.  But  they  differed  in  this 
that,  whereas  the  Eleatics  discredited  the  senses  because 
they  presented  the  universe  to  us  in  a  flexional  or  ever- varying 
condition,  and  thus  deceived  us  as  to  its  true  character 
which  according  to  them  was  that  of  fixedness,  Heraclitus 
on  the  contrary,  discredited  these  because  they  presented  the 
universe  to  us  in  an  apparently  fixed  and  unchanging 
condition,  and  thus  deceived  us  as  to  the  true  character  oi 
sublunary  things,  which  according  to  him  was  one  of  fluctu- 
ation. According  to  the  one  party,  the  senses  mislead 
because  they  make  us  regard  the  permanent  as  changeable 
and  according  to  the  other  party,  they  mislead  because  thej 
make  us  regard  the  changeable  as  permanent.  Both  parties 
however,  agree  in  holding  that  they  do  not  make  known  U 
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^  tie  absolute  truth ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  "  His- 
toiy  of  Philosophy,"  is  certainly  mistaken  when  he  says  that 
Beraclitos  maintained  that  the  senses  are  the  sources  of  all 
true  knowledge,  for  they  drink  in  the  universal  intelligence.'  * 
It  is  true  they  both  denied  the  certainty  of  human 
howledge,  but  they  denied  this  on  dififerent  grounds. 
'Man  has  no  certain  knowledge,'  said  Heraclitus,  'but  God 
las ;  and  vain  man  learns  from  God  just  as  the  boy  from  the 
man.*  In  his  conception,  human  intelligence  was  but  a 
portion  of  the  Universal  Intelligence ;  but  a  part  can  never 
be  otherwise  than  imperfect.  Hence  it  is  that  the  opinion 
of  all  mankind  upon  any  subject  (common  sense)  must  be  a 
nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  than  the  opinion  of  any 
intiividoal ;  because  it  is  an  accumulation  of  parts,  making  a 
Maier  approach  to  the  whole. 

Men  erred  by  following  their  individual  judgment  as  if  it 
▼ere  the  absolute  judgment,  as  if  reason  belonged  to  each 
individually.  But  the  real  way  of  reaching  truth  was  to 
c^  free  from  this  individual  bias,  and  to  follow  the 
^versal  reason.  Each  man  must  familiarise  his  mind  with 
4at  common  process  which  directs  the  world ;  in  sleep  he 
leaves  the  individual  world  and  retires  into  the  universal 
'^n.  No  man  really  understands,  no  man  is  possessed  of 
'"^iveiBal  reason,  unless  he  has  discovered  the  general  scheme 
of  things,  namely  its  perpetual  alternation,  its  unity  of  con- 
*^cs.  Whoever  has  risen  to  this  height  has  mastered  the 
^versal  reason. 

While  therefore  he   maintained    the  uncertainty  of    all 
knowledge,  he  also  maintained  its    relative  certainty.     Its 
^'rigin  was  Sense ;  being  sensuous  and  individual,  it  was  im- 
perfect, because  individual ;  but  it  was  true  as  far  as  it  went. 
The  ass,  he  scornfully  said,  prefers  thistles  to  gold.    To  the 
ass  gold  is  not  so  valuable  as  thistle.    The  ass  is  at  once  right 
and  wrong.    Man  is  equally  right  and  wrong  in  all  positive 
affirmations;  for  nothing  truly  is,  about  which  a  positive 
affirmation  can  be  made.    '  All  is,'  he  said, '  and  all  is  not ; 

*  Febrisb  :  Lectura  on  Ortek  PhUowpky,  1866,  toL  L  p.  12S. 
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for  though  in  truth  it  does  come  into  being,  yet  it  f orthwil 
ceases  to  be.' 

We  are  here  led  to  his  celebrated  doctrine  of  all  things  i 
a  '  perpetual  flux  and  reflux ; '  which  Hegel  declares  to  be  ( 
anticipation  of  his  own  celebrated  dogma,  Seyn  und  Nicktsq 
id  dasselbe :  '  Being  and  Non-Being  is  the  same.'  Heraditi 
conceived  the  principle — a/>x'7 — of  all  things  to  be  Fire.  1 
liim  Fire  was  the  type  of  spontaneous  force  and  activity ;  n 
flame,  which  was  only  an  intensity  of  Fire,  but  a  warm,  dj 
vapour — an  Ether ;  this  was  the  beginning.  He  says  :  *  Tl 
world  was  neither  by  God  *  nor  man ;  and  it  was,  and  is,  ai 
ever  shall  be,  an  ever-living  Are  in  due  measure  self-enkindl< 
and  in  due  measure  self-extinguished.'  That  this  is  but 
modification  of  the  loniaii  system,  the  reader  will  at  once  dj 
cern.  The  fire,  which  here  stands  as  the  semi-symbol  of  Li 
and  Intelligence,  because  of  its  spontaneous  activity,  is  but 
modification  of  the  Water  of  Thales  and  the  Air  of  Anai 
menes ;  moreover,  it  is  only  semi-symbolicaL  Those  who  acce; 
it  as  a  pure  symbol  overlook  the  other  parts  of  the  systei 
The  system  which  proclaims  the  senses  as  the  primary  souri 
of  all  knowledge  necessarily  attaches  itself  to  a  materi 
element  as  the  primary  one.  At  the  same  time  this  vei 
system  is  in  one  respect  a  deviation  from  the  Ionian ;  in  tl 
distinction  between  sense-knowledge  and  reflective  knowledg 
Hence  we  placed  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  as  the  last  of  the  pui 
lonians;  although  chronologically  he  came  some  time  aft* 
Heraclitus,  and  his  doctrine  is  in  many  respects  the  same 
that  of  Heraclitus. 

This  Fire  which  is  for  ever  kindling  into  flame,  and  passim 
into  smoke  and  ashes ;  this  restless,  changing  flux  of  thin 
which  never  are,  but  are  ever  becoming  ;f  this  Heraclit 
proclaimed  to  bo  God,  or  the  One. 

*  This  is  the  translation  given  in  Bitter  :  it  is  not  however  exact ;  odre 
BtQ»  is  the  original,  ie.  'neither  one  of  the  Qods,'  meaning  of  course  one  of  i 
polytheistic  Deities. 

t  The  subtle  and  ingenious  exposition  given  by  Prot  Febrier  of  this  ptf 
doxical  conception  of  the  identity  of  Being  and  Non-Being  is  worthy  the  student 
attention.    It  is  too  long  for  quotation  here.    Op.  cU,  pp.  124-187. 
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Take  his  beautiful  illustration  of  a  river:  'Xo  one  has 
ever  been  twice  on  the  same  stream ;  for  different  waters  are 
constantly  flowing  down ;  it  dissipates  its  waters  and  gathers 
tbem  again — ^it  approaches  and  it  recedes — ^it  overflows  and 
Ms.'  This  is  evidently  but  a  statement  of  the  flu:^  and 
reflux,  as  in  his  aphorism  that  '  all  is  in  motion ;  there 
is  no  rest  or  quietude.'    Let  us  also  add  here  what  Bitter 


*The  notion  of  life  implies  that  of  alteration,  which  by 
the  ancients  was  generally  conceived  as  motion.  The  Univer- 
sal life  is  therefore  an  eternal  motion,  and  therefore  tends, 
j  as  every  motion  must,  towards  some  end,  even  though  this 
«id,  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  life,  present  itself  to  us 
^  a  mere  transition  to  some  ulterior  end.  Heraclitus  on 
^groond  supposed  a  certain  longing  to  be  inherent  in  Fire, 
to  gratify  which  it  constantly  transformed  itself  into  some 
determinate  form  of  being,  without,  however,  any  wish  to 
^tain  it,  but  in  the  mere  desire  of  transmuting  itself  from 
w»e  form  into  another.  Therefore,  to  make  worlds  is  Jove's 
Pwtime.' 

He  explained  phenomena  as  the  concurrence  of  opposite 

^encies  and  efforts  in  the  motion  of  the  ever-living  Fire, 

^t  of  which  results  the  most  beautiful  harmony.    All  is 

f^posed  of  contraries,  so  that  the  good  is  also  evil,  the  living 

^  dead,  etc.    The  harmony  of  the  world  is  one  of  conflictiDg 

^pulses,  like  that  of  the  lyre  and  the  bow.    The  strife 

*^tween  opposite  tendencies   is   the  parent  of   all  things: 

^^\Mfio^  iravrmv  fiev  iranip  i<m  iravrtov  Bk  fiaatXev^;,  koI  tou? 

^^O^ov^  eSei^,  T0V9  Bk  avOpdanrov^  tov9  fJi*hf  ioi\ov^  hrolrjae  tou? 

^  tksvOepov^.    Nor  is  this  simple  metaphor :  the  strife  here 

^Poken  of  is  the  splitting  in  two  of  that  which  is  in  essence 

^^e;  the    contradiction    which    necessarily    lies    between 

^^  particular  and  the  general,  the  result  and  the  force, 

^ing  and  Non-Being.    All  life  is  change,  and  change  is 

strife. 

Heraclitus  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  absolute  vita- 
^^  of  Nature,  the   endless   change  of  matter,  the  muta- 
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bility  and  perishability  of  all  individual  things,  in  contrast 
with  the  eternal  Being,  the  Supreme  Harmony  which  rales 
over  all. 

The  view  here  taken  of  his  doctrines  will  at  once  explain 
tlie  position  in  which  we  have  placed  them.  Heraclitua 
stands  with  one  foot  on  the  Ionian  path,  and  with  the  other 
on  the  Italian ;  but  his  attempt  is  not  to  unite  these  two ;  hia 
office  is  negative ;  he  has  to  criticise  both. 


§  II.  Anaxagoras. 

Anaxagoras  is  generally  said  to  have  been  born  at  Cla- 
zomenoB  in  Lydia,  not  far  from  Colophon,  Inheriting  from 
his  family  a  splendid  patrimony,  he  seemed  born  to  figure 
in  the  State;  but,  like  Parmenides,  he  disregarded  all  such 
external  greatness,  and  placed  his  ambition  elsewhere. 
Early  in  life,  so  early  as  his  twentieth  year,  the  passion  for 
philosophy  engrossed  him.  Like  all  young  ambitious  men- 
he  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  intellect  exhibited  in  his 
native  city.  The  busy  activity  and  the  growing  importance 
of  Athens  solicited  him.  He  yearned  towards  it  as  th» 
ambitious  youth  in  a  provincial  town  yearns  for  London  - 
as  all  energy  longs  for  a  fitting  theatre  on  which  to  pla^ 
its  part. 

He  came  to  Athens  at  a  great  and  stirring  epoch.    TIez 
hosts  of  Persia  had  been  scattered  by  a  handful  of  resolu^ 
men.    The  political  importance  of  Greece,  and  of  Athens  tid 
Queen  of  Greece,  was  growing  to  a  climax.    The  Age    ^ 
Pericles,  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  mankia^^ 
was  dawning.     Tlie  Poems  of  Homer  formed  the  subject  <yi 
literary  conversation.     The  early  triumphs  of  ^Eschylus  had 
created  a  Drama,  such  as  still  remains  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  scholars  and  critics.     Tlie  young  Sophocles,  that  perfect 
flower  of  antique  art,  was  then  in  his  bloom,  meditating  on 
that  Drama  which  he  was  hereafter  to  bring  to  perfection  in 
the  Antigone  and  the  CEdipics  Sex,    The  Ionian  philosophy 
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liad  found  a  home  at  Athens;  and*  the  young  Anaxagoras 
shared  his  time  with  Homer  and  Anaximenes.* 

Philosophy  soon  obtained  the  supreme  place  in  his  affec- 
tions. He  yielded  himself  to  the  fascination,  and  declared 
that  the  aim  and  purpose  of  his  life  was  to  contemplate  the 
heayens.  All  care  for  his  affairs  was  given  up.  His  estates 
an  to  waste,  whilst  he  was  solving  problems.  But  the  day  he 
found  himself  a  beggar,  he  exclaimed, '  To  Philosophy  I  owe 
my  worldly  ruin,  and  my  soul's  prosperity.'  He  commenced 
teaching,  and  among  illustrious  pupils  counted  Pericles, 
Euripides,  and  Socrates. 

He  was  not  long  without  paying  the  penalty  of  success. 

The  envy  and  uncharitableness  of  some  joined  the  bigotry 

of  others  in  an  accusation  of  impiety  against  him.     He  was 

tried,  and  condenmed  to  death ;  but  owed  the  mitigation 

of  his  sentence  into  banishment,  to  the  eloquence  of  his  friend 

*nd  pnpl,  Pericles.    Some  have  supposed  that  the  cause  of 

*^  persecution  was  this  very  friendship  of  Pericles,  and  that 

^statesman  was  struck  at  through  the  unpopular  philo- 

*l>her.   The  supposition  is  gratuitous,  and  belongs  rather 

^  the  ingenuity  of  modem  scholarship,  than  to  the  sober 

^^  of  history.     In  the  persecution  of  Anaxagoras  there  is 

'^^^^hing  but  what  was  very  natural ;  it  was  the  persecution 

^hich  occurred  afterwards  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  and  has 

''^heequently  occurred  a  thousand  times  in  the  history  of  man- 

*^d,  as  the  simple  effect  of  outraged  convictions.    Anaxa- 

8^  attacked  the  religion  of  his  time :  he  was  tried  and 

^denined  for  his  temerity. 

After  his  banishment  he  resided  in  Lampsacus,  and  there 
t'^served  tranquillity  of  mind  until  his  death.     '  It  is  not  I 

By  Uiis  we  no  more  intimate  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Anaximenes  (as  some 

""ti^rians  assert)  than  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Homer.      But  in  some  such 

''B^QOiu  phrase  as  that  in  the  text  must  the  error  of  calling  him  the  disciple 

of  inuimenes  have  arisen.    Bbucker's  own  chronology  is  strangely  at  variance 

vitb  lus  statement :  for  he  places  the  birth  of  Anaximenes,  56th  Olympiad  ; 

tht  of  Anaxagoras,  70th  Olympiad  :  thus  making  the  master  fifty-six  years  old 

it  tiie  birth  of  the  pupil ;  and  the  pupil  had  reached  the  middle  of  his  life  before 

itdoDg  the  supposed  master,  who  must  then  have  been  a  century  old. 
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who  have  lost  the  Athenians ;  it  is  the  Athenians  who  ha^ 
lost  me/  was  his  proud  reflection.  He  continued  his  studi< 
and  was  higlily  respected  by  the  citizens,  who,  wishing  to  p 
some  mark  of  esteem  to  his  memory,  asked  him  on  his  deat 
bed  in  what  manner  they  could  do  so.  He  begged  tfa 
the  day  of  his  death  might  be  annually  kept  as  a  holidi 
in  all  the  schools  of  Lampsacus.  For  centuries  this  requc 
was  fulfilled.  He  died  in  his  seventy-third  year.  A  ton 
was  erected  to  him  in  the  city,  with  this  inscription : — 

This  tomb  great  Anazagoras  confines, 

Whose  mind  explored  the  heavenly  paths  of  Truth. 

His  philosophy  contains  so  many  contradictory  principL 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  so  many  conti 
dictory  principles  are  attributed  to  him,  that  it  would  be  ya 
to  attempt  a  systematic  view  of  them.  We  may,  as  usu 
confine  ourselves  to  le£uiing  doctrines. 

On  the  great  subject  of  the  origin  and  certainty  of  o 
knowledge,  he  differed  from  Xenophanes  and  Heracliti 
He  thought,  with  the  former,  that  all  sense-knowledge 
delusive ;  and,  with  the  latter,  that  all  knowledge  coit 
througli  the  senses.  Here  is  a  double  scepticism  brought  ii 
play.  It  has  usually  been  held  that  these  two  opinions  oc 
tradict  each  other ;  that  he  could  not  have  maintained  ba 
Yet  both  opinions  are  tenable.  His  reason  for  denyj 
certainty  to  the  senses  was  the  incapacity  of  distinguish] 
all  the  real  objective  elements  of  which  things  are  compos 
Thus  the  eye  discerns  a  complex  mass  which  we  call  a  flowi 
but  discerns  nothing  of  that  of  whicJi  the  flower  is  compose 
In  other  words,  the  senses  perceive  pheiwmena,  but  do  i 
and  cannot  observe  noumena* — an  anticipation  of  Kantu 

*  Noumenon  is  the  antithesis  to  Phenomenon^  which  means  Appearance;  Si 
menon  means  the  Subttratum,  or,  to  use  the  scholastic  word,  the  Subatm 
Thos,  as  matter  is  recognised  by  us  only  in  its  manifestations  (phenomffl 
we  may  logically  distinguish  those  manifestations  from  the  thing  manifetf 
(uoumenon).  And  the  former  will  be  the  materia  eirca  quam  ;  the  lattSTi 
materia  in  qud,  Noumenon  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Euenee  ;  Phenomei 
to  the  Manifutation. 
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psychology,  though  seen  dimly  and  confusedly  by  Anaxagoras. 
Perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his  having  so  conceived 
bowledge  is  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Aristotle :  '  Things  are 
to  each  according  as  they  seem  to  him '  (or^  rotavra  airroi^;  t^ 
imola&p  viroXdfitoat).  What  is  this  but  the  assertion  of  all 
bowledge  being  confined  to  phenomena?  It  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  passage  in  Sextus  Empiricus,  that  '  phe- 
Domena  are  the  criteria  of  our  knowledge  of  things  beyond 
sense/  ie.  things  inevident  are  evident  in  phenomena  (rrj^ 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded,  from  the  above,  that 
Anaiagoras  regarded  Sense  as  the  sole  origin  of  Knowledge. 
He  held  that  the  Eeason  (\0709)  was  the  regulating  faculty 
of  the  mind,  as  Intelligence  {yovi)  was  of  the  universe.  The 
Koses  are  accurate  in  their  reports ;  but  their  reports  are  not 
•ccnrate  copies  of  Things.  They  reflect  objects;  but  they 
Klect  them  as  these  objects  appear  to  Sense.  Season  has 
to  control  these  impressions,  to  verify  these  reports. 

let  US  now  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  explanation  of  some 

of  those   apparently  contradictory   statements  which   have 

pwzled  critics.    For  instance,  Anaxagoras  says  that  snow  is 

**  white  but  black,  because  the  water  of  which  it  is  com- 

V^  is  black.    ITow,  in  this  he  could  not  have  meant  that 

■Hnr  did  not  appear  to  our  senses  white ;  his  express  doctrine 

rf  sense -knowledge    forbids    such    an    interpretation.     But 

8owon  told  him  that  the   Senses  gave  inaccurate  reports; 

^  in  this  instance.  Reason  showed  him  how  their  report 

^  contradictory,  since  the  water  was  black,  yet  the  snow 

^toe.    Here,  then,  is  the  whole  theory  of  knowledge  ex- 

^plified:  Sense   asserting  that  snow  is  wliite;   Eeflection 

tsierting  that  snow  made  from  black  water  could  not  le 

^hito,  only  uem  white.    He  had  another  illustration : — Take 

two  liquids,  white  and  black,  and  pour  the  one  into  the  other 

^Jiop  by  drop ;  the  eye  will  be  unable  to  discern  the  actual 

change  as  it  is  gradaelly  going  on ;  it  will  only  discern  it  at 

eertain  marked  intervals. 

Tljus  did  he  separate  himself  at  once  from  Xenophanes  and 
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Heraclitus.  From  the  former,  because  admitting  Sense 
be  the  only  criterion  of  things,  the  only  source  of  knowled{ 
he  could  not  regard  the  X0709  as  the  unfailing  source  of  trut 
but  merely  as  the  reflective  power,  whereby  the  reports 
sense  were  controlled.  From  the  latter,  because  reflecti< 
convinced  him  that  the  reports  of  the  senses  were  subjective 
true,  but  objectively  false.  Both  Xenophanes  and  Heradit 
had  principles  of  absolute  certitude;  the  one  proclaim! 
Beason,  the  other  Sense,  to  be  that  principle. 

Anaxagoras  opposed  the  one  by  showing  that  the  Beam 
was  dependent  on  the  Senses  for  materials;  and  he  oppose 
the  other  by  showing  that  the  materials  were  fallacious. 

Having  thus,  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  broug' 
his  various  opinions  on  human  knowledge  imder  one  systei 
let  us  endeavour  to  do  the  same  for  his  cosmology.  Tl 
principle  of  his  system  is  thus  announced: — ^'Wrongly  < 
the  Greeks  suppose  that  aught  begins  or  ceases  to  be;  f 
nothing  comes  into  being  or  is  destroyed;  but  all  is  f 
aggregation  or  secretion  of  pre-existent  things:  so  that  c 
becoming  might  more  correctly  be  called  becoming-mize 
and  all  corruption  becoming-separate.'  He  denied  a  Creatio 
admitting  only  an  Arrangement :  instead  of  one  first  elemei 
there  was  an  infinite  number  of  elements.  These  elemen 
were  the  celebrated  hoinc&oriurioc : — 

Ex  aurique  putat  micis  coDsistere  posse 
Auruin,  et  do  tenis  terrain  concrescere  parvis, 
IgTiibus  ex  ignem,  humorom  ex  liumoribus  esse  ; 
Cffitera  cousimili  fingit  ratione  putatque.* 

Tills  singular  opinion,  which  maintains  that  flesh  is  m£ 
of  molecules  of  elementary  flesh,  and  bones  of  elements 
bones,  and  so  forth,  is  intelligible  on  his  theory  of  knowledi 
Sense  discerns  elementary  differences  in  matter,  and  Beflecti 

*  Lucretius,  l  839. 

'  That  gold  from  parts  of  the  same  nature  rose, 
That  earths  do  earth,  fires  fire,  airs  air  compose, 
And  so  in  all  things  else  alike  to  those.' — Creech. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  not  Anaxagoras,  but  Aristot 
was  the  originator  of  the  word  hotnosonieria:.     See  Bitter,  i.  286. 
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confirms  the  truth  of  this  observation.    Nothing  can  proceed 
from  Nothing ;  the  universe  can  be  only  an  Arrangement  of 
existing  things  ;  but  when  in  this  Arrangement  certain  tilings 
are  discovered  to  be  radically  distinguished  from  each  other, — 
gold  from  blood  for  example,— either  the  distinction  observed 
1)7  the  Senses  is  altogether  false,  or  else  the  things  distin- 
guished must  be  elements.    But  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma 
is  avoided  by  the  sensuous  nature  of  all  knowledge ;  if  the 
Senses  deceive  us  in  this  respect,  and  Beason  does  not  indicate 
tie  deception,  then  is  all  knowledge  a  delusion ;  therefore, 
wiless  we  adopt  scepticism,  we  must  abide  by  the  testimony  of 
tbe  Senses  as  to  the  essential  distinction  of  things.     But, 
Ittring  granted  the  distinction,  we  must  grant  that  the  things 
distinguished  are  elements ;  if  not,  whence  the  distinction  ? 
Nothing  can  come  of  Nothing ;  blood  can  only  become  blood, 
gold  can  only  become  gold,  mix  them  how  you  will ;  if  blood  can 
^me  bone,  then  does  bone  become  something  out  of  nothing, 
'or  it  was  not  bone  before,  and  it  is  bone  now.    But,  as  blood 
^  only  be  blood,  and  bone  only  be  bone,  whenever  they 
.  •'e  mingled  it  is  a  mingling  of  two  elements,  ho7nm)vuricc. 

In  the  beginning  therefore  there  was  the  Infinite  composed 
^  komoeomericB,  or  elementary  seeds  of  infinite  variety.  So 
^  from*  The  All  being  The  One,  as  Parmenides  and  Thales 
equally  taught,  Anaxagoras  proclaimed  The  All  to  be  The 
^lany.  But  the  mass  of  elements  were  as  yet  unmixed. 
WTiat  was  to  mix  them  ?  What  power  caused  them  to  become 
**Tanged  in  one  harmonious  all-embracing  system  ? 

This  power  Anaxagoras  declared  to  be  Intelligence  (voO?), 

ttie  moving  force  of  the  Universe.    He  had,  on  the  one  hand, 

ejected  Fate,  as  an  empty  name ;  on  the  other,  he  rejected 

^^^ce,  as  being  no  more  than   the  Cause  unperceived  by 

human  reasoning  (r^v  rvyriVy  aSrjXov  air  lav  avOpayrrlptp  \oyurfjL&). 

Having  thus  disclaimed  these  two  powers,  so  potent  in  early 

filiation.  Fate  and  Chance,  he  had  no  other  course  left 

^  to  proclaim  Intelligence  the  Arranging  Power.* 

^e  liave  his  own  words  reported  by  Diogenes,  who  says  that  his  work 
^I*^^  thus :  '  Formerly  all  things  were  a  confused  mass  ;  afterwards,  Intelli- 
fi^  coining,  arranged  them  into  worlds.' 
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This  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  the  most  remarks 
speculation  of  all  the  pre-Socratic  epoch;  and  indeed  is 
very  near  the  philosophic  precision  of  modem  times,  thai 
is  with  difficulty  we  preserve  its  original  simplicity.  We  ^ 
cite  a  portion  of  the  fragment  preserved  by  Simplic 
wherein  Intelligence  is  spoken  of : — *  Intelligence  (youi^ 
infinite,  and  autocratic  ;  it  is  mixed  up  with  nothing, 
exists  alone  in  and  for  itself.  Were  it  otherwise,  were 
mixed  up  with  anything,  it  would  participate  in  the  nat 
of  all  things ;  for  in  all  there  is  a  part  of  all ;  and  so  t 
which  was  mixed  with  intelligence  would  prevent  it  fi 
exercising  power  over  all  things.'  * — In  this  passage  we  u 
fancy  we  read  an  anticipation  of  the  modem  conception 
the  Deity  acting  through  invariable  laws,  but  in  no  i? 
mixed  up  with  the  matter  acted  on. 

Nevertheless  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  ancient  Speci 
tion  discloses  that  Anaxagoras  had  no  thought  of  mak 
Novs  the  representative  of  the  supreme  Deity,  or  even  a 
God  among  Gods.  It  was  only  the  abstract  form  of  the  v 
principle  animating  animals  and  plants.  '  It  is  one  substa 
or  form  of  matter  among  the  rest,*  says  Mr.  Grote,  * 
thinner  than  all  of  them  (thinner  even  than  fire  or  air)  i 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  being  unmis 
It  has  moving  power  and  knowledge,  like  the  Air  of  Dioge 
the  Apolloniate;  it  initiates  movement;  and  it  knows  ab 
all  things  which  will  pass  into  or  out  of  combination.' 
was  not,  like  the  Demiurgus  of  Plato,  an  extra  mundane . 
chitect,  nor,  like  the  Nature  of  Aristotle,  an  intra  mundj 
immanent  instinct,  but  simply  one  among  the  numer 
agents,  material  like  the  rest,  and  only  difiering  from  th 
by  being  pure."}"    The  homceomerise  are  co-eternal  with  if 

•  Tliis  passage  perfectly  accords  with  what  Aristotle  says,  DeAnimd,  L  2, 
Metaph,  L  7. 

t  See  on  this  point  Hegel  :  Gach.  d  Phil,  i.  356.  '  Hierbi  miissen  wir 
nicht  den  subjectiven  Gedanken  voratellen  ;  wir  dcnken  beim  Denken  sogleic 
unser  Denken,  wio  es  im  Bewusstscin  ist.  Hier  ist  dagcgen  der  ganz  objec 
Gedanke  gemeint.  ....  Der  NoOf  ist  also  nicht  ein  dcnkendes  Weson  drauf 
das  die  Welt  eingerichtet . . .  oin  dcnkendes  sogennantes  Weseo  ist  kein  Gedi 
mehr,  ist  ein  Subject.' 
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^flteriop  to  the  Nous,  having  laws  of  their  own  which  they 
follow  without  waiting  for  the  dictation  of  the  Nom, 

^Aristotle  objects  to  Anaxagoras,  that  '  he  uses  Intelligence 
^  a  machine,*  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  world ;  so 
that,  when  he  is  embarrassed  how  to  explain  the  cause  of  this 
or  that,  he  introduces  Intelligence ;  but  in  all  other  things 
it    is    any  cause   but   Intelligence  which   produces   thingsf 
Anaxagoras  assigned  to  Intelligence  the  great  Arrangement 
of  the  hamoBomerim;  but  of  course  he  supposed  that  subor- 
dinate arrangements  were  carried  on  by  themselves.    The 
Christian  thinker  some  centuries  back  believed  that  the  Deity 
created  and  ordained  all  things ;  nevertheless  when  he  burnt 
his  finger  the  cause  of  the  bum  he  attributed  to  fire,  and  not 
to  God;  but  when  the  thunder  muttered  in  the  sky  he  attri- 
buted that  to  no  cause  but  God.    Is  not  this  similar  to  the 
conception  formed  by  Anaxagoras?    What  he  can  explain, 
he  does  explain  by  natural  causes ;  whatever  he  is  embar- 
rassed to  explain,  whatever  he  does  not  understand,  he  at- 
tributes to  Noiis.    It  is  here  we  see  the  force  of  his  opinion 
respecting  Chance  as  an  unascertained  cause:  what  others 
<^dledthe  effect  of  Ghancoi  he  called  the  effect  of  the  universal 
Intelligence. 

Those  who  have  read  the  PJuedo, — and  who  has  not  read  it 
^  some  shape  or  other,  either  in  the  original,  or  in  the  dim 
•nd  misty  version  of  some  translator  ? — those  who  have  read 
^  Fhado,  we  say,  will  doubtless  remember  the  passage  in 
^hich  Socrates  is  made  to  express  his  poignant  disappoint- 
^""^t  at  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras,  to  which  he  had  at  first 
'^  80  attracted.  This  passage  has  an  air  of  authenticity. 
It  expresses  a  real  disappointment,  and  the  disappointment 
®'  Socrates,  not  merely  of  Plato.  We  believe  firmly  that 
^<^tes  is  here  expressing  his  own  opinion ;  and  it  is  rarely 
that  we  can  say  this  of  opinions  promulgated  by  Plato  under 

*  This  ii  an  allusion  to  the  theatrical  artifice  of  bringing  down  a  God  from 
Qljmpaa,  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  the  denouement , — the  DeuM  ex  machind  of 
Honoe.  We  make  this  remark  to  caution  the  reader  against  supposing  that  the 
objection  is  to  a  mechanical  intelligence. 

VOL.  L  F 
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the  august  name  of  his  master.    Here  is  the  passage  in  t 
misty  version  of  Thomas  Taylor. 

'But  having  once  heard  a  person  reading  from  a  certf 
book,  composed,  as  he  said,  by  Anaxagoras,  when  he  came 
that  part  in  which  he  says  that  intellect  orders  and  is  t 
cause  of  all  things,  I  was  delighted  with  this  cause,  a 
thought  that  in  a  certain  respect  it  was  an  excellent  thi 
for  intellect  to  be  the  cause  of  all ;  and  I  considered  if  tl 
was  the  case,  disposing  intellect  would  adorn  all  things,  a 
place  everything  in  that  situation  in  which  it  would  suba 
in  the  best  manner.  If  any  one  therefore  should  be  willi 
to  discover  the  cause  through  which  everything  is  general 
or  corrupted,  or  is,  he  ought  to  discover  how  it  may  subs: 
in  the  best  manner,  or  suffer,  or  perform  anything  else, 
consequence  of  this,  therefore,  it  is  proper  that  a  man  shou 
consider  nothing  else,  either  about  himself  or  about  othe 
except  that  which  is  the  most  excellent  and  the  best ;  but 
is  necessary  that  he  who  knows  this  should  also  know  th 
which  is  subordinate,  since  there  is  one  and  the  same  scien 
of  both.  But  thus  reasoning  with  myself,  I  rejoiced,  think! 
that  I  had  found  a  preceptor  in  Anaxagoras,  who  woe 
instruct  me  in  the  causes  of  things  agreeable  to  my  oi 
conceptions ;  and  that  he  would  inform  me  in  the  first  pic 
whether  the  earth  is  flat  or  round,  and  afterwards  explt 
the  cause  of  its  being  so,  adducing  for  this  purpose  tl 
which  is  better,  and  showing  that  it  is  better  for  the  eai 
to  exist  in  this  manner.  And  if  he  should  say  that  it 
situated  in  the  middle,  that  he  would  besides  this  show  tfa 
it  was  better  for  it  to  be  in  the  middle — and  if  he  shoa 
render  all  this  apparent  to  me,  I  was  so  disposed  as  not  i 
require  any  other  species  of  cause;  for  I  by  no  mean 
thought,  after  he  had  said  that  all  these  were  orderly  dis 
posed  by  intellect,  he  would  introduce  any  other  cause  fo 
their  subsistence  except  that  which  shows  that  it  is  betU 
for  them  to  exist  in  this  manner.  Hence  I  thought  that  i 
rendering  the  cause  common  to  each  particular  and  to  8 
things,  he  would  explain  that  which  is  best  for  each,  and 
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tlie  common  good  of  all.  And  indeed  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  these  hopes  for  a  mighty  gain!  But  having  ob- 
tained  his  books  with  prodigious  eagerness,  I  read  them 
with  great  celerity,  that  I  might  with  great  celerity  know 
that  which  is  best  and  that  which  is  base. 

^But  from  this  admirable  hope,  my  friend,  I  was  forced 

away,  when  in  the  course  of  my  reading  I  saw  him  make  no 

use  of  intellect,  nor  employ  certain  causes  for  the  purpose  of 

oidexly  disposing   particulars,   but   assign    air,    aether,   and 

water,  and  many  other  things  equally  absurd,  as  the  causes 

of  things.    And  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  affected  in  a  manner 

nmilar  to  him  who  should  assert  that  all  the  actions  of 

Socrates  are  produced  by  intellect;  and  afterwards,  endea- 

vouing  to  relate  the  causes  of  each  particular  action,  should 

lay  that  I  now  sit  here  because,  in  the  first  place,  my  body 

is  composed  of  bones  and  nerves,  and  that  the  bones  are 

solid,  and  are  separated  by  intervals  from  each  other;  but 

that  the  nerves,  which  are  by  nature  capable  of  intension 

iod  remission,  cover  the  bones  together  with  the  skin  in 

which  they   are    contained.      The    bones,   therefore,    being 

nupended  from  their  joints,  the  nerves,  by  straining  and 

Rfaudng  them,  enable  me  to  bend  my  limbs  as  at  present; 

i&d  through  this  cause  I  here  sit  in  an  inflected  position. 

And  again,  should  assign  other  such  like  causes  of  my  now 

conversing  with  you,  namely,  voice  and  air  and  hearing,  and 

a  thousand  other  particulars,  neglecting  the  true  cause,  that 

>i&oe  it  appeared  to  the  Athenians  better  to  condemn  me  on 

^  account,  it  also  appeared  to  me  better  and  more  just  to 

^  here,  and  thus  abiding,  sustain  the  punishment  which 

they  have  ordained  me;   for  otherwise,  by  the  dog,  as  it 

Appears  to  me,  these  bones  and  nerves  would  have  been 

CMried  long  ago  either  into  Megara  or  Boeotia  through  an 

opinion  of  that  which  is  best,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  more 

just  and  becoming  to  sustain  the  punishment  ordered  by  my 

country,  whatever  it  might  be,  than  to  withdraw  myself  and 

mn  away.    But  to  call  things  of  this  kind  causes  is  extremely 

absurd.    Indeed,  if  any  one  should  say  that  without  pos- 
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sessiDg  8uch  things  as  bones  and  nerves  I  could  not  act  ai 
do,  he  would  speak  the  truth ;  but  to  assert  that  I  act  ai 
do  at  present  through  these,  and  that  I  operate  with  t 
intellect,  and  not  from  a  choice  of  what  is  best,  would 
an  assertion  fuU  of  extreme  negligence  and  sloth:  for  t 
would  be  the  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  collect 
division  that  the  true  cause  of  a  thing  is  very  different  fr 
that  without  which  a  cause  would  not  be  a  cause.' 

Now  this  reasoning  we  take  to  be  an  ignoraiio  eUm 
The  illustration  made  use  of  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  s 
would  be  admitted  by  Anaxagoras  as  true,  without  in  1 
least  impugning  his  argument. 

The  Intelligence,  which  Anaxagoras  conceived,  was,  as 
saw,  in  no  wise  a  moral  Intelligence:  it  was  simply  1 
primum  mobile,  the  all-knowing  and  motive  force  by  wh 
the  arrangement  of  the  elements  was  effected.  Men  are  s 
so  accustomed  to  conceive  the  divine  Intelligence  as  onl] 
more  perfect  and  exalted  human  Intelligence,  that  wh 
they  see  no  traces  of  the  latter  they  are  prone  to  quest 
the  existence  of  the  former.  When  Anaxagoras  says  ti 
Nous  was  the  creative  principle,  men  instantly  figure 
themselves  a  Nous  similar  to  human  intelligence.  On  < 
amination  they  find  that  such  an  intelligence  has  no  place 
the  doctrine,  whereupon  they  declare  that  Intelligence  ] 
no  place  there;  the  Nous,  they  aver,  means  no  more  tl 
Motion,  and  might  have  been  called  Motion. 

But  fortunately  Simplicius  has  preserved  a  long  pass 
from  the  work  of  Anaxagoras;  I  have  already  quotec 
portion  of  it,  and  shall  now  select  one  or  two  sentences 
which  the  Nous,  as  a  cognitive  power,  is  distinctly  set  fori 
and  I  quote  these  the  more  readily  because  Hitter,  to  who 
I  am  indebted  for  the  passage,  has  not  translated  it: — 'I 
telligence  is,  of  all  things,  the  subtlest  and  purest,  and  hi 
entire  knowledge  of  all.  Everything  which  has  a  soi 
whether  great  or  small,  is  governed  by  the  Intelligence  (w 
Kparet).  Intelligence  knows  all  things  (yravra  eyvm  yo& 
both  those  that  are  mixed  and  those  that  are  separated;  ai 
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the  things  which  ought  to  be,  and  the  things  which  were, 
find  those  which  now  are,  and  those  which  will  be ;  all  are 
fifwnged  by  Intelligence  (iravra  BteKoafirjae  vovsi).*  * 

The  relation  in  which  the  system  of  Anaxagoras  stands  to 

other  systems  may  be  briefly  characterised.     The  Infinite 

Af  atter  of  the  lonians  became  in  his  hands  the  fiamceomerice. 

Instead  of  one  substance,  such  as  Water,  Air,  or  Fire,  he 

saw  the  necessity  of  admitting  Many  substances.     At  the 

same  time,  he  carried  out  the  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic  prin- 

c£j)le  of  The  One;  thus  avoiding  the  dialectical  thrusts  of 

-Zcno  against  the  upholders  of  The  Many.    There  was  a  truth 

dimly  recognised  by  the  lonians,  namely,  that  the  material 

plienomena  are  all  reducible  to  some  noumenon,  some  ap;^. 

^'Vhat  that  Beginning  was,  they  variously  sought.    Anaxagoras 

al«o  sought  it ;  and  his  doctrine  of  perception  convinced  him 

tlxat  it  could  not  be  One   principle,  but  Many;  hence  his 

^<moeamerice.    So  far  he  was  an  Ionian.     But  there  was  also 

a.  truth  dimly  seen  by  the  Eleatics,  namely,  that  The  Many 

<5ould  never  be  resolved  into  One ;  and  as  without  One  there 

could  not  be  Many,  and  with  the  Many  only  there  could  not 

^  One ;  in  other  words,  as  God  must  be  The  One  from  whom 

the  multiplicity  of  things  is  derived,  the  necessity  of  admitting 

The  One  as  The  All  and  the  Self -existent  was  proved.    This 

Masoning  was  accepted  by  Anaxagoras.    He  saw  that  there 

'^eie  Many  things;  he  saw  also  the  necessity  for  The  One. 

J  u  80  far  he  was  Eleatic. 

Up  to  this  point  the  two  doctrines  had  been  at  variance : 
a  chasm  of  infinite  depth  yawned  between  them.  Zeno's  in- 
dention of  Dialectics  was  a  result  of  this  profound  difference, 
it  was  reserved  for  Anaxagoras  to  bridge  over  the  chasm 
^hich  could  not  be  filled  up.  He  did  so  with  consummate 
skill.  He  accepted  both  doctrines,  with  some  modifications, 
^i  proclaimed  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  Intelligence  who 


*  It  would  be  needless  after  this  to  refer  to  the  numerous  expressions  of 
'^'''totie  in  confirmation.  The  critical  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Tben- 
J^Makburo,  Arittot,  de  Anim. ,  p.  466  et  stq.  Plato,  in  speaking  of  the  povs,  adds 
'^fvj^.^CrcUylui,  p.  400, 
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was  the  Architect  of  the  Infinite  Matter.  By  this  means  h( 
escaped  each  horn  of  the  dilemma:  he  escaped  that  whid 
gored  the  lonians,  namely,  as  to  how  and  why  the  Infiniti 
Matter  became  fashioned  into  worlds  and  beings,  since  Matte: 
by  itself  can  only  be  Matter.  He  escaped  that  which  gorec 
the  Eleatics,  as  to  how  and  why  the  Infinite  One,  who  wai 
pure  and  unmixed,  became  the  Infinite  Many,  impure  anc 
mixed,  since  one  thing  could  never  be  more  than  one  thing 
it  must  have  some  other  thing  on  which  to  act,  for  it  cannot 
act  upon  itself.  Anaxagoras  escaped  both  by  his  dualistic 
theory  of  Mind  fashioning,  and  Matter  fashioned. 

A  similar  bridge  was  thrown  by  him  over  the  deep  chasm 
separating  the  Sensationalists  from  the  Bationalists,  witl 
respect  to  the  origin  of  knowledge.  He  admitted  bott 
Sense  and  Reason;  they  had  only  admitted  either  Sense  oi 
Beason. 

These  two  points  entitled  Anaxagoras  to  a  very  high  rani 
in  the  history  of  Philosophy. 


§  III.  Empedoclks. 

I  am  forced  to  differ  from  all  historians  I  have  consulted 
except  De  Qerando,  who  hesitates  about  the  matter,  respec": 
ing  the  place  occupied  by  Empedocles.  Brucker  classes  hie 
among  the  Pythagoreans ;  Bitter,  among  the  Eleatics- 
Zeller  and  Hegel,  as  the  precursor  of  the  Atomists,  wlm 
precede  Anaxagoras ;  Renouvier,  as  the  precursor  of  Ana 
xagoras ;  Tennemann  places  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  betweeJ 
Anaxagoras  and  Empedocles,  but  makes  Democritus  preced< 
them.  When  I  come  to  treat  of  the  doctrines  of  Empedocles; 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  filiation  of  ideas  from  Ana- 
xagoras. Meanwhile  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  passage 
in  Aristotle,  on  which  very  contradictory  opinions  have  been 
grounded. 

In  the  3rd  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics, after  a  paragraph    on  the  system  of  Empedocles 
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occozs  this  passage:  'But  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomense  being 
superior  to  him  (Empedocles)  in  respect  of  age,  but  inferior 
to  him  in  respect  of-  opinions,  said  that  the  number  of  prin- 
ciples was  infinite/  In  the  words  *  superior '  and  '  inferior  * 
the  antithesis  of  the  original  is  preserved;  but  it  would  be 
less  equivocal  to  say  *  older'  and  'inferior.' 

There  are  two  other  interpretations  of  this  passage.  One 
of  them  is  that  of  M.  Cousin  (after  Hegel),  who  believes  that 
the  antithesis  of  Aristotle  is  meant  to  convey  the  fact  that 
Anazagoias,  although  older  in  point  of  time,  is  more  recent 
in  point  of  published  doctrine  than  Empedocles,  having 
viitten  after  him.  This  is  his  translation :  '  Anaxagoras, 
qui  naquit  avant  ce  dernier,  mais  qui  dcrivit  apres  lui' 

The  second  is  that  adopted  by  M.  Benouvier  from  M. 
Bavaisson,  who  interprets  it  as  meaning  that  the  doctrine  of 
Anaxagoras,  though  more  ancient  in  point  of  publication,  is 
more  recent  in  point  of  thought :  i.e.  philosophically  more 
devdoped,  although  historically  earlier. 

I  believe  both  these  interpretations  to  be  erroneous.  There 
is  no  ground  for  them  except  the  antithesis  of  Aristotle ; 
and  the  original  of  this  disputed  passage  is,  'Ava^ayopa^;  Si 
0  KXa^fJLono^  t§  fikv  fiKucla  Trporepo^  i)v  tovtov,  toi<:  S'  cfyyoi^ 
vrrepo^:  which  is  rendered  by  MM.  Pierron  and  Zdvort: 
'Inaxagore  de  Clazomene,  Tain^  d'Empddocle,  n'^tait  pas 
arrived,  un  tysthne  atissi plausible,'  * 

This  agrees  with  my  version.     I  confess,  however,  that  on 
a  first  glance  M.  Cousin's  version  better  preserves  the  force 
of  the  antithesis  t§  /a€v  fpuKla  irporepo^ — roU  S*  epyoi^  vaT€po<;. 
But  other  reasons  prevent  a  concurrence  in  this  interpre- 
tation.   MM.  Pierron  and  Z^vort,  in  their  note  on  the  pas- 
sage, remark :  '  Mais  les  mots  epyq),  epyot^,  dans  une  opposition, 
ont  ordinairement  une  signification  vague,  comme  re,  revera, 
chez  les  Latins,  et,  chez  nous,  en  fait,  en  rMiW    The  force 
of  the  objection  does  not  strike  me.     If  Anaxagoras  was  in 
fact,  in  reality,  posterior  to  Empedocles,  we  can  only  under- 

*  La  Mitaphysique  iTAmtote,  i.  233. 
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stand  this  in  the  sense  M.  Cousin  has  understood  Aristotle 
and  moreover,  MM.  Pierron  and  Zevort  here  contradict  their, 
translation,  which  says  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  system  or^ 
Anaxagoras  was  not  so  plausible  as  that  of  Empedocles. 

More  weight  must  be  laid  on  the  meaning  of  Sarepo^,  whicf 
certainly  cannot  be  exclusively  taken  to  mean  posterior  ir^ 
point  of  time.  In  the  11th  chapter  of  Aristotle's  5th  booF« 
he  treats  of  all  the  significations  of  irporepo^  and  vorepo^* 
One  of  these  significations  is  superiority  and  inferiority.  Ir  Z 
the  sense  of  inferiority  varepo^  is  often  used  by  the  poet  ^ 
Thus  Sojihocles : — 

*0  fiMLphv  ^0of,  Kal  ywaucbf  fiartpw  ! 
0  sliameful  character,  below  a  woman  ! 

'Inferior'   is  the  primitive  meaning;    in   English   we 
'  second  to  none,*  for  *  inferior  to  none.' 

This  meaning  of  varepo^i,  namely,  of  inferiority,  is  the  or 
always  understood  by  the  old  commentators  on   the 
sage  in  question ;  none  of  them  understood  a  chronologic  J 
posteriority.    Hporepo^  indicates  priority  in  point  of 
vaT€po^  inferiority  in  point  of   merit.      Thus   Philoponi 
'Prior  quidem  tempore,  sed  posterior  et  mancus  secundi 
opinionera'  (fol.  2  a);  and  the  anonymous  scholiast  of  1 
Vatican  MS. :  irporepof;  yovv  r^  XP^^V  ^^'  voTepo^  /rat 
iroDp  Korh  rrjv  So^av — '  first  indeed  in  time,  but  second  ( 
inferior  in  point  of  doctrine.' 

The  only  question  which  now  remains  to  be  answered— 
order  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  interpretatioim-  < 
t;<rT6/)09,  is  this :  Did  Aristotle  regard  the  system  of  Au^i^-aa 
goras,  at  least  in  this  respect,  as  inferior  to  that  of  EmpedocX^l 

This  question  can  be  answered  distinctly  in  the  affirmatiive. 
The  reader  will  remember  the  passage  in   which  Aristot/e 
blames  Anaxagoras   for  never    employing    his   First  Cacse 
(Intelligence)  except  upon  emergencies.    Aristotle  continues 
thus  :  *  Empedocles  employs  his  caiiscs  more  abundantly,  thoizgi 
not  indeed  sufficiently,' — Kal  ^Efnr€BoK\rj<;  itrl  wXAov  fievrovTf 
'XPWrai  roh  airioL^y  ov  firj  ovre  iKavS)^, — Met,  i.  4. 

Anaxagoras  was   born  about  the   70th   Olympiad;   Em- 
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pedocles,  by  general  consent,  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  the 
^th  Olympiad :  this  would  make  Anaxagoras  at  least  fifty- 
fi^  years  old  at  the  time  when  Empedocles  published  his 
doctrine,  after  wliich  age  it  is  barely  probable  that  Anaxa- 
goras would  have  begun  to  write ;  and  even  this  probability 
vanishes  when  we  look  back  upon  the  life  of  Anaxagoras, 
''''ho  was  teaching  in  Athens  about  the  76th  or  77th  Olympiad, 
and  who  died  at  Lampsacus,  in  exile,  in  the  88th  Olympiad, 
viz.  sixteen  years  after  the  epoch  in  which  Empedocles  is  said 
to  have  flourished. 

Dmpedocles  was  bom  at  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  and  flou- 
rished about  the  8ith  Olympiad  (b.c.  444).  Agrigentum 
^as  at  that  period  at  the  height  of  its  splendour,  and  was  a 
formidable  rival  to  Syracuse.  Empedocles,  descended  from  a 
'^'ealthy  and  illustrious  family,  acquired  a  high  reputation  by 
his  resolute  adherence  to  the  democratic  party.  Much  of  his 
'health  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  a  singular  but  honour- 
able manner:  namely,  in  bestowing  dowries  on  poor  girls, 
and  marrying  them  to  young  men  of  rank  and  consequence. 
Like  most  of  the  early  philosophers,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
^*^en  a  great  traveller,  and  to  have  gathered  in  distant  lands 
the  wondrous  store  of  knowledge  which  he  displayed.  It 
^as  assumed  that  only  in  the  far  East  could  he  have  learned 
the  potent  secrets  of  Medicine  and  Magic;  only  from  the 
Egyptian  Magi  could  he  have  learned  the  art  of  Prophecy. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  did  travel  into  Italy,  and 

^  Athens.    But  in  truth  we  can  mention  little  of  his  personal 

«Utory  that  is  not  open  to  question.    His  name,  like  that 

^f  Pythagoras,  passed  easily  into  the  regions  of  fable.    The 

^^me  august  majesty  of  demeanour  and  the  same  marvellous 

power  over  nature  are  attributed  to  both.    Miracles  were  his 

P^^times.     In  prophecy,  in  medicine,  in  power  over  the  winds 

^  lains,  his  wonders  were  so  numerous  and  so  renowned, 

^nat  when  he  appeared  at  the  Olympic  Games  all  eyes  were 

'^^crentially   fixed    upon  him.    His   dress  and    demeanour 

accorded  with  his  reputation.    Haughty,  impassioned,  and 

Gently  disinterested  in  character,  he  refused  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Agrigentum  when  freely  offered  him  by  the  citize: 
but  his  love  of  distinction  showed  itself  in  priestly  garmei 
a  golden  girdle,  the  Delphic  crown,  and  a  numerous  train 
attendants.  He  proclaimed  himself  to  be  a  God  whom  n 
and  women  reverently  adorned.  But  we  must  not  take  t 
literally:  he  probably  only  'assumed  by  anticipation 
honour  which  he  promised  all  soothsayers,  priests,  physida 
and  princes  of  the  people.' 

Fable  has  also  taken  advantage  of  the  mystery  which  ov 
hangs  his  death,  to  create  out  of  it  various  stories.  C 
relates  that^  after  a  sacred  festival,  he  was  drawn  tip 
heaven  in  a  splendour  of  celestial  effulgence.  Another  8 
more  popular  one  is,  that  he  threw  himself  headlong  into  1 
crater  of  Mount  ^tna,  in  order  that  he  might  pass  foi 
God,  the  cause  of  his  death  being  unknown;  but  one  of 
brazen  sandals,  thrown  out  in  an  eruption^  revealed  i 
secret 

A  similar  uncertainty  exists  as  to  his  teachers  and 
writings.  Pythagoras,  Parmenides,  Xenophanes,  and  A 
xagoras  have  all  been  positively  named  as  his  teachc 
Unless  we  understand  the  word  teachers  in  a  figurative  sen 
we  must  reject  these  statements.  Diogenes  Laertius,  w 
reports  them,  does  so  with  an  absence  of  criticism  wh 
would  be  remarkable  in  another.*  (Considering  that  th* 
were,  at  least,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  between  Pjrtl 
goras  and  Erapedocles,  we  need  no  further  argument  to  d 
prove  any  connection  between  them. 

Diogenes,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  (as  he  says),  ; 
tributes  to  Empedocles  the  invention  of  Ehetoric;  a 
Quinctilian  (iii.  c.  1)  has  repeated  the  statement.  We  ha 
no  longer  the  work  of  Aristotle ;  but,  as  Eitter  says,  t 
assertion  must  have  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding,  or  ha 
l)een  said  in  jest  by  Aristotle,  because  Empedocles  was  t 
teacher  of  Gorgias:  most  likely  from  a  misunderstandii 
since  Sextus  Empiricus  mentions  Aristotle  as  having  ss 

*  DicKiENES  is  one  of  the  stupidest  of  the  stupid  race  of  compilers.     His  wi 
is  useful  because  containing  extracts,  but  con  rarely  be  relied  on  for  anything  d 
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tiat  Empedodes  first  incited  or  gave  an  impulse  to  Elietoric* 

iiistotle,  in  his  Shetoric,  declares  that  Corax   and  Tisias 

were  the  first  to  publish  a  written  Treatise  on  Eloquence. 

We  fed  the  less  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  statement  of 

Diogenes,  because  in  the  very  passage  which  succeeds  he  is 

guilty  of  a  very  gross  misquotation  of  Aristotle,  who,  as  he 

ajs,  'in  his  book  of  The  Poets  speaks  of  Empedocles  as 

Homeric,  powerful  in  his  eloquence,  rich  in  metaphors,  and 

fltler  poetical  figures.'  \    Now  this  work  of  Aristotle  on  the 

Poets  is  fortunately  extant,  and  it  proclaims  the  very  reverse 

oi  what  Diogenes  alleges.    Here  is  the  passage : — '  Custom, 

indeed,  connecting  th&  poetry  or  making  with  the  metre,  has 

denominated  some  elegiac  poets,  other  epic  poets :  thus  dis- 

^ingaishing  poets,  not    according    to  the    nature  of    their 

^nutation,  but  according  to  that  of  their  metre  only;  for 

^^  they  who  composed  treatises  of  Medicine,  or  Natural 

^^bilosophy  in  verse,  are  denominated  Foets :  yet  Homer  and 

Empedocles  have  nothing  in  common  except  their  metre; 

the  fonner,  therefore,  justly  merits  the  name  of  Foet;  the 

<^er  should  rather  be  called  a  Natural  Fhilosopher  than  a 

Poet'J 

The  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  position  of 

Empedocles,  indicated  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  is  not 

"Without  significance.    That    men    such    as    Hegel,    Eitter, 

Ze^,  and  Tennemann    should    see    reasons   for  different 

^^Assification  cannot  be  without  importance  to  the  historian. 

"n^ii  aigoments  destroy  each  other ;  but  it  does  not  there- 

toie  follow  that  they  all  build  upon  false  grounds.    Each  view 

™  ft  certain  truth  in  it ;  but  not  the  whole  truth.    The  cause 

^  the  difference  seems  to  be  this :  Empedocles  has  some  of 

^^  Pythagorean,  Eleatic,  Heraclitic,  and  Anaxagorean  in  his 

^^;  80  that    each    historian,  detecting    one    of    these 

.  ^^»  cewnyKAw. — Adv.  Mai.  vii 
l^^  Umt.  Hb.  viii  c.  lL  §  3. 
j^**  <'*ort.,  c.  L     It  is  indeed  quite  possible  that  Diogenes  may  have  had 
^T*  ^^  *  book  'TtpX  Tonyrwi',  perhaps  one  of  the  many  spurious  treatises  current 
^    ,  "^Hstotle's  name ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  Aristotle  would  have  expressed 
^^*^ii  80  contrary  to  the  one  given  in  his  authentic  work. 
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elements,  and  omitting  to  give  due  importance  to  the  otl 
has  connected  Empedocles  with  the  system  to  which  that 
element  belongs. 

Respecting  human  knowledge,  Empedocles  belongs  p 
to  the  Eleatics.  With  them,  he  complained  of  the  in 
fection  of  the  Senses ;  and  looked  for  truth  only  in  Ret 
wliich  is  partly  human  and  partly  divine.  It  is  partly  doi 
by  the  senses.  The  divine  knowledge  is  opposed  to  sens* 
knowledge  ;  for  man  cannot  approach  the  divine,  neither 
he  seize  it  with  the  hand  nor  the  eye.  Hence  Emped< 
conjoined  the  duty  of  contemplating  God  in  the  mind, 
he  appears  to  have  proclaimed  the  existence  of  this  di 
knowledge  without  attempting  to  determine  its  relatio; 
human  knowledge.  In  this  respect  he  resembles  re 
Xenophanes  than  Parmenides.* 

We  have  no  clear  testimony  of  his  having  studied 
works  of  Anaxagoras ;  but,  if  we  had,  it  might  not  be  difi 
to  explain  liis  inferior  theory  of  knowledge ;  for,  in  truth 
theory  of  Anaxagoras  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  ag 
be  rightly  apprehended.  Empedocles  adhered  to  the  EI 
theory.  With  Xenophanes,  he  bewailed  the  delusion  of 
senses  and  experience.    Listen  to  his  lament : 

Swift-fated  and  conscious,  how  brief  is  life's  pleasurelcss  portion  ! 

Like  the  wind-driven  smoke,  they  are  carried  bat^kwards  and  forward 

Each  trusting  to  nought  save  what  his  experience  vouches, 

On  all  sides  distracted  ;  yet  wishing  to  find  out  the  whole  truth, 

In  vain  ;  neither  by  eye  nor  ear  perceptible  to  man, 

Nor  to  be  gnuped  by  mind :  and  thou,  when  thus  thou  hast  wandered 

Wilt  find  that  no  further  reaches  the  knowledge  of  mortals. 

These  verses  seem  to  indicate  a  scepticism    of    Be 
as  well  as  of  the  Senses ;  but  other  passages  show  tha 
upheld  the  integrity  of  Eeason,  which  he  thought  was 
prevented  from  revealing  the  whole  truth   because  it 
imprisoned  in  the  body.     Mundane  existence  was,  in 
system,  the  doom  of  such  immortal  souls  as  had  been 

*  Having  quoted  Aristotle's  testimony  of  the  sensuous  nature  of  knowled 
tlie  Empedoclcan  theory,  we  need  only  here  refer  to  it ;  adding  that  in  this  it 
Empedocles  ranks  with  Parmenides  rather  than  with  Xenophanes. 
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graced  from  Heaven.    The  Fall  of  Man  he  thus  distinctly 
enunciated: 

Thii  is  the  law  of  Fate,  of  the  Gods  an  olden  enactment, 
If  with  guilt  or  murder  a  Daemon  *  polluteth  his  members, 
Thrioe  ten  thousand  years  must  he  wander  apart  from  the  blessed. 
Henoe,  doomed  I  stray,  a  fugitiye  from  Gods  and  an  outcast, 
To  raging  strife  submissive. 

Bat  he  had  some  more  philosophical  ground  to  go  upon 
vhen  he  wished  to  prove  the  existence  of  Beason  and  of  the 
DiTine  Nature.  He  maintained  that  like  could  only  be 
hown  by  like:  through  earth  we  learn  the  earth,  through 
fire  we  learn  fire,  through  strife  we  learn  strife,  and  through 
loTe  we  learn  love.  If,  theref ore,t  like  could  only  be  known 
by  like,  the  Divine  could  only  be  known  by  Divine  Reason ; 
ind,  inasmuch  as  the  Divine  is  recognised  by  man,  it  is  a 
{roof  that  the  Divine  exists.  Knowledge  and  Existence 
mutually  imply  each  other. 

Empedocles  resembles  Xenophanes  also  in  his  attacks  on 
tnthropomorphism,  God,  he  says,  has  neither  head  adjusted 
*<>  limbs  like  human  beings,  nor  legs,  nor  hands : 

He  is,  wholly  and  perfectly,  mind  ineffable,  holy, 

^ith  rapid  and  swift-glancing  thought  pervading  the  whole  world. 

We  may  compare  these  verses  with  the  line  of  Xenophanes — 

Without  labour  he  ruleth  all  things  by  reason  and  insight. 

Thus  far  Empedocles  belonged  to  the  Eleatics.  The  traces 
^^  I^agoras  are  fewer;  for  we  cannot  regard  as  such 
«1  those  analogies  which  the  ingenuity  of  some  critics  has 
wtected.J  In  his  life,  and  in  his  moral  precepts,  there  is  a 
^^  resemblance  to  Pythagoras;  but  in  his  philosophy  we 

A&  immortal  souL 

T  We  are  here  thinking  for  Empedocles  ;  we  have  no  other  authority  for  this 

'^^^^nt,  than  that  something  of  the  kind  is  wanting  to  make  out  a  plausible 

^'P'^tion  of  what  is  only  implied  in  the  fragments  extant   The  fragments  tell 

'f  ^the  believed  in  Beason  as  the  ti-anscendent  faculty  ;  and  also  that  Reason 

^  i&  lome  way  recognise  the  Divine.     All  we  have  done  is  to  supply  the  link 
luting, 

»  See  them  noticed  in  Zeller,  Philot,  der  Griechen,  pp.  169-173  (1845). 
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see  none  beyond  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  ani 
consequent  abstmence  from  animal  food. 

Heraclitus  had  said  there  was  nothing  but  a  pei] 
flux  of  things,  that  the  whole  world  of  phenomena  was 
flowing  river,  ever-changing  yet  apparently  the  same, 
xagoras  had  also  said  that  there  was  no  creation  of  elei 
but  only  an  arrangement.  Empedocles  was  now  to  i 
gamate  these  views.    ^  Fools ! '  he  exclaims, 

'  Who  think  aoght  can  begin  to  be  which  fonnerly  was  not. 
Or,  that  aught  which  is,  can  perish  and  utterly  decay.* 
Another  truth  I  now  unfold  :  no  natural  birth 
Is  there  of  mortal  things,  nor  death's  destruction  final ; 
Nothing  is  there  but  a  mingling,  and  thtn  a  uparation  of  the  mill] 
Which  are  called  a  birth  and  death  by  ignorant  mortals.'  f 

So  distinct  a  relationship  as  these  verses  manifest  to^ 
both  Heraclitus  and  Anaxagoras  will  account  for  the  c 
fication  adopted  by  Hegel,  Zeller,  and  Eenouvier;  a1 
same  time  it  gives  greater  strength  to  our  opinion  of  £ 
docles  as  the  successor  of  these  two. 

The  diflerences  are,  however,  as  great  as  the  resembli 
Having  asserted  that  all  things  were  but  a  mingling  f 
separation,  he  must  have  admitted  the  existence  of  cc 
primary  elements  which  were  the  materials  mingled. 

Heraclitus  had  affirmed  Fire  to  be  both  the  principle 
the  element;  both  the  moving,  mingling  force,  and 
mingled  matter.  Anaxagoras,  with  great  logical  consist 
affirmed  that  the  primary  elements  were  homcsameria^, 
nothing  could  proceed  from  nothing,  and  whatever 
arranged  must,  therefore,  be  an  arrangement  of  pri 
elements.  Empedocles  affirmed  that  the  primary  elei 
were  Four,  viz.  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water :  out  of  the« 
other  things  proceed ;  all  things  are  but  the  various  minj 
of  these  four. 

Now,  that  this  is  an  advance  on  both  the  preceding 

*  Compare  Anaxagoras,  as  quoted  p.  78  :  '  Wrongly  do  the  Greeks  si 
that  aught  begins  or  ceases  to  be.' 

t  Com])are  Anaxagoras  :  '  So  that  all  becoming  might  more  properly  be 
bocoming-mixed,  and  all  coiruptiou  becoming-separate.' 
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ceptioDs  will  scarcely  be  denied ;  it  bears  indubitable  evi- 
dence of  being  a  later  conception,  and  a  modification  of  its 
predecessors.  Nevertheless,  although  superior  as  a  physical 
view,  it  has  not  the  logical  consistency  of  the  view  maintained 
by  Anaxagoras ;  for,  as  Empedocles  taught  that  like  can  only 
be  known  by  like,  i,e.  that  existence  and  knowledge  were 
identical  and  mutually  implicative,  he  ought  to  have  main- 
tained that  whatever  is  recognised  by  the  mind  as  distinct, 
must  be  distinct  in  esse. 

With  respect  to  the  Formative  Power,  we  see  the  traces  of 
Heraclitus  and  Anaxagoras  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
Heraditos  maintained  that  Fire  was  impelled  by  irresistible 
Desire  to  transform  itself  into  some  determinate  existence. 
Anaxagoras  maintained  that  the  infinite  Intelligence  was  the 
great  Architect  who  arranged  all  the  material  elements,  the 
Und  that  controlled  and  fashioned  Matter.  The  great  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  systems  is,  that  the  Fire  trans- 
fanns  itself,  the  Notts  transforms  something  which  is  radically 
^&smt  from  itself.  Both  these  conceptions  were  amal- 
gunated  by  Empedocles.  He  taught  that  Love  was  the 
oeative  power.  Wherever  there  is  a  mixture  of  different 
donents  Love  is  exerted. 

Bere  we  see  the  Desire  of  Heraclitus  sublimed  into  its 
^best  expression,  and  the  Ninis  of  Anaxagoras  reduced  to 
biDoral  expression.  Love.  The  difficulties  of  the  Heraclitean 
^<>ctiine,  namely,  as  to  how  Fire  can  ever  become  anything 
^"Bient  from  Fire,  are  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  the 
^xagorean  dualism  ;  while  the  difficulties  of  the  Ana- 
xagorean  doctrine,  namely,  as  to  how  the  great  Arranger 
^  moved  and  incited  to  arrange  the  primary  elements, 
^  in  some  measure  avoided  by  the  natural  desire  of  Love 
(Aphiodite). 

But  there  was  a  difficulty  still  to  be  overcome.  If  Love  was 
creator,  that  is,  the  Mingler,  what  caused  separation  ?  To 
^lain  this,  he  had  recourse  to  Hate.  As  the  perfect  state  of 
wipiamundane  existence  was  harmony,  the  imperfect  state  of 
'^'iuncljtae  existence  was  Discord.    Love  was,  therefore,  the 
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Foimative  Principle,  and  Hate  the  Destructiye.     Hen 
said  that 

AH  the  members  of  God  war  together,  one  after  the  other. 

This  is  but  the  phrase  of  Heraclitus,  *  Strife  is  the  par 
all  things/  It  is  nevertheless  most  probable  that  Empe 
regarded  Hate  as  only  a  mundane  power,  as  only  ope 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  nowise  disturbing  the 
of  the  Gods  *  For,  inasmuch  as  Man  is  a  fallen  an( 
verted  God,  doomed  to  wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
aspiring,  but  sense-clouded;  so  may  Hate  be  only  per 
Love,  struggling  through  space.  Does  not  this  idea  f 
with  what  we  know  of  his  opinions  ?  His  conception  of 
that  is,  of  the  One,  was  that  of  a  '  sphere  in  the  boa 
harmony  fixed,  in  calm  rest,  gladly  rejoicing/  This  « 
cent  sphere,  which  is  Love,  exists  above  and  arouni 
moved  World.  Certain  points  are  loosened  from  the 
bination  of  the  elements,  but  the  unity  established  by 
continues.  Bitter  is  convinced  that  '  Hate  has  only 
over  the  smaller  portion  of  existence,  over  that  part  ^ 
disconnecting  itself  from  the  whole,  contaminates  itself 
crime,  and  thereby  devolves  to  the  errors  of  mortals.' 

Our  account  of  Empedocles  will  be  found  to  vary 
siderably  from  that  in  Aristotle ;  but  our  excuse  is  fun 
by  the  great  Stagirite  himself,  who  is  constantly  telli 
that  Empedocles  gave  no  reasons  for  his  opinions.  Moi 
Aristotle  makes  us  aware  that  his  own  interpretation  h 
to  question ;  for  he  says,  that  this  interpretation  can  oi 
obtained  by  pushing  the  premises  of  Empedocles  to 
legitimate  conclusions ;  a  process  which  destroys  al 
torical  integrity,  for  what  thinker  does  push  his  premi 
their  utmost  limits  ? 

§  IV.  Democritus. 

The  laughing  Philosopher,  the  traditional  antithe 
Heraclitus,  was  bom  at  Abdera  (the  new  settlement  > 

*  An  opinion  subsequently  put  forth  by  Plato  in  the  Phadrui, 
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Teians  after  their  abandonment  of  Ionia),  in  the  80th  Olym- 
piad (b.c.  460).  His  claim  to  the  title  of  Laugher,  6  7eXd- 
can^ihas  been  disputed,  and  by  modems  generally  rejected. 
Perhaps  the  native  stupidity  of  his  countrymen  afforded 
him  incessant  matter  for  laughter.  Perhaps  he  was  by 
nature  satirical,  and  thought  ridicule  the  test  of  truth.  He 
was  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  so  wealthy  that  it  enters 
tained  Xerxes  at  Abdera.  Xerxes  in  recompense  left  some 
d  his  Magi  to  instruct  the  young  Democritus.  Doubtless  it 
was  their  tales  of  the  wonders  of  their  native  land,  and  of 
the  deep  unspeakable  wisdom  of  their  priests,  which  inspired 
him  with  the  passion  for  travel  '  I,  of  all  men,'  he  says, '  of 
nry  day,  have  travelled  over  the  greatest  extent  of  country, 
exploring  the  most  distant  lands ;  most  climates  and  regions 
hare  I  visited,  and  listened  to  the  most  experienced  and 
^t  of  men ;  and  in  the  calculations  of  line-measuring  no 
one  hath  surpassed  me,  not  even  the  Egjrptians,  amongst 
thorn  I  sojourned  five  years/  In  travel  he  spent  his  patri- 
Bwny:  but  he  exchanged  it  for  an  amount  of  knowledge 
^hich  no  one  had  previously  equalled.  The  Abderites,  on 
^  letom,  looked  on  him  with  vague  wonder.  The  sun- 
Iwnit  traveller  brought  with  him  knowledge  which,  to  them, 
ttost  have  appeared  divine.  He  exhibited  a  few  samples  of 
^  lore,  foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  weather,  and 

^  at  once  exalted  to  the  summit  of  that  power  to  which  it 

• 

18  a  nation's  pride  to  bow.  He  was  offered  political  supre- 
"^,  but  wisely  declined  it. 

It  would  be  idle  to  detail  here  the  various  anecdotes  which 
Wition  hands  down  respecting  him.  They  are  mostly  either 
^^"■^Poeaible  or  improbable.  That,  for  instance,  of  his  having 
P^touthis  eyes  with  a  burning-glass,  in  order  that  he  might 
**  more  perfectly  and  undisturbedly  acquainted  with  his 
'^^n,  13  in  violent  contradiction  to  his  theory  of  the  eye 
**ing  one  of  the  great  inlets  to  the  soul.  Tradition  is  less 
T^estionable  in  its  account  of  his  having  led  a  quiet  sober 
.%  and  of  his  dying  at  a  very  advanced  age.  More  we 
^not  credit. 

VOUL  G 
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Bespecting  his  Philosophy  there  is  some  certain  eviden 
but  it  has  been  so  variously  interpreted,  and  is  in  many  pf 
so  obscure,  that  historians  have  been  at  a  loss  to  give  it 
due  position  in  relation  to  other  systems.  Beinhold,  Bran< 
Marbach,  and  Hermann  view  him  as  an  Ionian;  Buhle  f 
Tennemann,  as  an  Eleatic ;  Hegel,  as  the  successor  of  He 
clitus,  and  the  predecessor  of  Anaxagoras;  Bitter,  as 
Sophist;  and  Zeller,  as  the  precursor  of  Anaxagoras. 
all  these  attempts  at  classification,  that  by  Bitter  seems 
me  the  worst. 

Democritus  is  distinguished  from  the  lonians  by  the  dei 
of  all  sensible  quality  to  the  primary  elements;  from 
Eleatics  by  his  affirmation  of  the  existence  of  a  multiplic 
of  elements;  from  Heraclitus  on  the  same  ground;  £r 
Anaxagoras,  as  we  shall  see  presently ;  and  from  Empedoc 
by  denying  the  Four  Elements,  and  the  Formative  Lc 
All  these  differences  are  radical.  The  resemblances,  such 
they  are,  may  have  been  coincidences,  or  derived  from  i 
or  two  of  the  later  thinkers:  Parmenides  and  Anaxagoi 
for  example. 

What  did  Democritus  teach  ?  To  commence  with  Ejic 
ledge,  and  with  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  universally  i 
credited,  though  variously  interpreted:  *  Democritus  sa 
that  either  nothing  is  true,  or  what  is  true  is  not  evident 
us.  Universally,  in  his  system,  the  sensation  constitutes  t 
thought,  and  as  at  the  same  time  it  is  but  a  change  [in  t 
sentient  being],  the  sensible  phenomena  (t.e.  sensations)  i 
of  necessity  true.'*  This  pregnant  passage  means,  I  thii 
that  sensation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sensation,  must  be  tn 
that  is,  true  subjectively ;  but  sensation,  inasmuch  as  it 
sensation,  cannot  be  true  objectively,  M.  Benouvier  thii 
that  Democritus  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  distincti( 
but  our  readers  will  remember  that  it  was  the  distinct 
established  by  Anaxagoras.     Sextus  Empiricus  quotes 

ffuf  ithf  T^9  atffSyiffUf,  ra^rrpf  i*  that  dXXo^dWir,  rb  ^au'dfiepw  /card  riiP  oXffS^ 
iMdyKTjs  d\ri&it  eZrcu. — Mdaph.  iv,  5« 
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very  words  of  Democritus  :  *  The  sweet  exists  only  in  form, 
the  bitter  t»ybrtn,  the  hot  inform,  the  cold  inform,  colour 
in  form;  but  in  causal  reality  (alriy)  *  only  atoms  and  space 
exist.  The  sensible  things  which  are  supposed  by  opinion 
to  exist  have  no  real  existence,  but  only  atoms  and  space 
exist'!  When  he  says  that  sweetness,  heat,  colour,  &c., 
exist  in  form  only,  he  means  that  they  are  sensible  images 
oonstantly  emanating  from  things ;  a  notion  we  shall  ex- 
plam  presently.  A  little  further  on,  Sextus  reports  the 
opinion,  that  we  only  perceive  that  which  falls  in  upon  us 
luxxmling  to  the  disposition  of  our  bodies ;  all  else  is  hidden 
fiomns. 

Neither  Condillac  nor  Destutt  de  Tracy  has  more  distinctly 
identified  sensation  and  thought,  than  Democritus  has  in 
^  above  passages.  But  he  does  so  in  the  spirit  of  Kant 
i^r  than  that  of  Condillac ;  for,  although  with  the  latter 
le  would  say,  *Penser,  c'est  sentir,'  yet  he  would  with  the 
fonner  draw  the  distinction  between  phenomenal  and  nou- 
^wnal  perception. 

But  did  sensation  constitute  all  knowledge  ?  Was  there 
^'^^ttung  to  guide  man  but  the  reports  of  his  senses  ?  Demo- 
^Aus  said  there  was  Beflection.X 

Beflection  was  not  the  source  of  absolute  truth,  but  ful- 
''Bed  a  controlling  office,  and  established  certitude  as  far  as 
^^  could  be  certitude  in  human  knowledge.  Democritus, 
*^8ie  that  most  of  our  conceptions  are  derived  through  the 
Senses,  was  also  aware  that  many  of  them  were  utterly  in- 
indent,  and  in  seeming  defiance  of  the  Senses.  Thus  the 
infinitely  small'  and  the  'infinitely  great'  escape  Sense, 
^  are  affirmed  by  Eeflection.  So  also  the  atoms,  which  his 
^^•son  told  him  were  the  primary  elements  of  things,  could 
^er  have  become  known  by  Sense. 

Modem  editors  read  hrtf,  *  in  reality.'    I  am  indined,  however,  to  preserve 
^<^  reading,  as  more  antithetical  to  vbtuf, 
^^JToMm.  viL  168. 
♦  At^ow :  etymology,  no  less  than  psychology,  justifies  this  translation,    . 
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He  was  not  content  with  the  theoiy  of  Anaxagoras.  The 
were  difficulties  which  remained  unsolved  by  it;  whi^ciz 
indeed,  had  never  been  appreciated.  Democritos  set  him£K.« 
to  solve  the  problem : — How  do  we  perceive  external  thin^^^ 
It  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  say  that  we  perceive  them 
the  Senses.  This  is  no  better  an  explanation  than  that^ 
the  occult  quality  of  opium,  given  by  Moliire's  physicLo-z: 
'L'opium  endormit  parcequ'il  a  ime  vertu  soporifique.' 
question  arises : — How  is  it  that  the  Senses  perceive  t 

No  one  had  asked  this  question ;  to  have  asked  it,  was 
form  an  era  in  the  history  of  Philosophy.  Men  b^an 
reasoning  on  the  reports  of  the  Senses,  imsuspicious  of  erro: 
when  they  saw  anything,  they  concluded  that  what  they  sa 
existed  and  existed  as  they  saw  it  Afterwards  came  oihe: 
who  b^an  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  Senses.  Lastl;^ 
came  those  who  denied  that  accuracy  altogether,  and  prC^ 
nounced  the  reports  to  be  mere  delusions.  Thus  the  qpUb^^ 
tion  forced  itself  on  the  mind  of  Democritus  —  In  whs^ 
manner  could  the  Senses  perceive  external  things?  Onc^ 
settle  the  modus  operandi,  and  then  the  real  efficacy  of  tb^ 
Senses  may  be  estimated. 

The  hypothesis  by  which  he  attempted  to  explain  perce^3 
tion  was  both  ingenious  and  bold;  and  many  centuri^^ 
elapsed  before  a  better  one  was  suggested.  He  supposed  th^ 
all  things  were  constantly  throwing  ofif  images  of  the 
selves  (eiScoXa),  which,  after  assimilating  to  themselves 
surrounding  air,  enter  the  soul  by  the  pores  of  the  sensiti  ^ 
organ.  The  eye,  for  example,  is  composed  of  aqueo^" 
humours ;  and  water  sees.  But  how  does  water  see  ?  It^ 
diaphanous,  and  receives  the  image  of  whatever  is  presents  ^ 
to  it. 

This  is  a  very  rude  hypothesis ;  but  did  not  phUosoph^^ 
for  centuries,  believe  that  their  senses  received  impressions  ^ 
things,  as  wax  receives  the  impressions  of  a  seal?  and  d^^ 
they  not  suppose  that  imxiges  of  things  were  reflected  in  tJ^^ 
mind  ?  This  latter  hypothesis  is,  perhaps,  less  obvioit^^J 
fantastic  and  gratuitous ;  but  how  does  the  mind  become    ^ 
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zninor  leflecting  the  images?  The  hypothesis  stands  as 
xnuch  in  need  of  explanation  as  the  phenomenon  it  pretends 
^o  explain. 

The  hypothesis  of  Democritus,  once  admitted,  serves  its 
purpose;  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent    Only  the  exter* 
nal  surfoce  of  a  body  is  thrown  off  in  the  shape  of  an 
^StfXoir  or  image,  and  even  that  imperfectly  and  obscurely. 
The  figure  thrown  off  is  not  a  perfect  image  of  the  object 
throwing  it  oft    It  is  only  an  image  of  the  external  form, 
and  is  subject  to  variations  in  its  passage  to  the  mind.    This 
being  the  case,  the  strictly  phenomenal  nature  of  all  know- 
ledge is  necessarily  deduced.     The  idols  or  images  being 
themselves  imperfect,  our  knowledge  is  necessarily  imperfect 
"With  this  theory  of  Knowledge  how  could  he  answer  the 
other,  greater  question   of    Creation?      It  is  said  that  he 
lejected.  The  One  of  the  Eleatics,  The  Four  of  Empedocles, 
and  the  HamosameruE  of  Anaxagoras,  and  declared  Atoms, 
invisible  and  intangible,  to  be  the  primary  elements;  and 
that  all  things  were  but  modes  of  one  of  the  triple  arrange- 
ments, namely,    configuration,    combination,    and    position. 
The  atom,  being  indivisible,  is  necessarily  one:  and,  being 
one,  is  necessarily  self-existent.     His  atoms  were  concrete 
^^^es,  each  with  its  own  magnitude,  figure,  and  movement : 
escaping  our  sensuous  perception  because  of  their  smallness, 
but  capable  of  being  perceived  by  minds  of  more  delicate 
^^biUty.    It  was  through  the  movements  and  collisions  of 
^^  atoms  that  our  Cosmos  acquired  its  distinctive  forms 
^d  laws.    He  did  not  find  it  necessary,  with  Anaxagoras 
*^d  Empedocles,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  external  agency  in 
setting  these  atoms  in  motion.    On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
Miat  they  had  a  motion  of  their  own  as  a  constituent  pro- 
perty.   He  further  maintained  that  every  motion  was  neces- 
^J  determined  by  one  or  more  antecedent  motions.    In- 
deed,  he  recognised  the  action  of  fixed  laws  everywhere, 
^hat  is  called  Chance  being  only  the  name  in  which  men 
doak  their  ignorance  of  Law  *    By  this  hypothesis,  Demo- 

*  MuLLACH  :  Fragmcnta  PhUoi,  Cfr,,  Berlin,  1843,  p.  167.    • 
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critus  satisfied  the  demands  of  those  who  declared  that  the 
self-existent  must  be  One;  and  of  those  who  declared  that 
there  were  many  things  existing,  and  that  the  One  could 
never  be  more  than  the  One,  never  become  tjie  Many.  He 
amalgamated  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic  schools  in  his  specula- 
tion,  correcting  both«  He,  doubtless,  derived  this  idea  from 
the  homoeomerice  of  Anaxagoras;  or,  as  those  who  place 
Anaxagoras  later  than  Democritus  would  Bay,  originated 
this  idea.  It  becomes  a  question,  therefore,  which  of  these 
speculations  bears  the  impress  of  greater  maturity.  The 
idea  of  homcBomeruB  betrays  its  more  primitive  nature  in 
this :  it  attributes  positive  qualities  to  atoms,  which  qualities 
are  not  changed  or  affected  by  combination  or  arrangement. 
The  idea  of  the  atom  divested  of  all  quality,  and  only  assum- 
ing that  quality  as  phenomenal  when  in  combination  with 
other  atoms,  and  changing  its  quality  with  every  change  of 
combiuation,  is  indubitably  a  far  more  scientific  speculation ; 
it  is  also  obviously  later  in  pomt  of  development. 

Atomism  is  homoeomerianism  stripped  of  phenomenal 
qualities.  It  is  therefore  the  system  of  Anaxagoras  greatly 
improved. 

The  Atomism  of  Democritus  has  not  been  sufficiently 
appreciated  as  a  speculation.  Leibnitz,  many  centuries  after- 
wards, was  led  to  a  doctrine  essentially  similar;  his  cele- 
brated '  Monadologie '  is  but  Atomism  with  a  psychological 
significance  and  a  new  terminology.*  Leibnitz  called  his 
Monad  &  force,  which  to  him  was  tiiQ  prima  materia,  Demo- 
critus also  denied  that  atoms  had  any  weight ;  they  had 
only  force,  and  it  was  the  impulsion  given  by  superior  force 
which  constituted  weight.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  - 
only  did  these  thinkers  concur  iii  their  doctrine  of  atomism,^ 
but  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their  doctrine  of  the  doubl 
origin  of  knowledge :  a  coincidence  which  gives  weight 


*  Leibnitz,  while  admittiiig  that  his  sjrstem  embraced  Atomism,  affinned 
it  advanced  and  completed  the^jspeculation  ;  addition  there  was  no  donbt,  h 
completion  f     Democbitus  never  conceived  atoms  to  be  souls  miiroring 
universe. 
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the  sapposition  that  in  both  minds  one  doctrine  was  depen- 
dent on  the  other.* 

Attempts  have  been  made,  from  certain  expressions  attri- 
buted to  Democritus,  to  deduce  an  Intelligence,  some- 
what similar  to  that  in  the  Anaxagorean  doctrine,  as  the 
Fonnative  Principle.  But  the  evidence  is  so  small  and 
80  questionable,  that  we  refrain .  from  pronouncing  on  it. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  attributed  the  formation  of  things 
to  Destiny ;  but  whether  that  Destiny  was  intelligent  or  not 
isnnceitain. 

His  system  was  an  advance  on  that  of  his  predecessors. 
In  the  two  great  points  of  psychology  and  physics,  which  we 
hare  considered  at  length,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  both  a 
▼ery  decided  progress,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  line  in  each 
department 

* '  Ancnne  des  id^  que  I'antiquit^  nous  a  transmises  n'a  en  une  pins  grande  ni 
n^  one  pareiUe  fortune.  II  faut  que  les  inventenrs  de  la  doctrine  atomistique 
^t  tomb^  de  prime  abord,  on  sur  la  clef  mSme  des  ph^nom^nes  naturels,  on 
*v  one  conception  que  la  constitution  de  Tesprit  humain  lui  sugg^re  in^yitable- 
nentdina  les  efforts  qu*il  fait  pour  saisir  la  def  des  ph^nom^nes  naturels.' — 
^^^OT :  TratU  de  VEnchaXntmmt  des  Idies  fondamentala  dans  let  Sciencei  et 
^^BUtoire,  1861,  i  246. 
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Summary  of  tiie  two  mbst  Epochs. 

In  the  various  attempts  of  Philosophy  which  we  have 
hitherto  followed,  three  remarkable  results  have  been  attained; 
and  these  contain,  as  it  were,  the  germs  of  all  subsequent 
speculation. 

First  Besult,  the  disengagement  of  thought  from  theo- 
logical  biaa.  and  the  endeavour  to  find  in  things  them- 
selves  an  explanation  of  their  various  changes.*  It  was  an 
objective  aim,  though  the  subjective  Method  was  employed 
It  was  a  failure,  because  the  Method  was  incompetent 

'During  the  century  and  a  half  between  Thales  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,'  says  Mr.  Grote,  *wc 
have  passed  in  review  twelve  distinct  schemes  of  philosophy. 
Of  most  of  these  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  each  speculated 
upon  nature  in  an  original  vein  of  his  own.  Anaximenes  and 
Diogenes,  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  Leukippus  and  De- 
mokrites  may  indeed  be  coupled  together  as  kindred  pairs 
yet  by  no  means  in  such  a  manner  that  the  second  of  the  tw» 
is  a  mere  disciple  and  copyist  of  the  first.  Such  abundance 
and  variety  of  speculative  genius  and  invention  is  one  of  th- 
most  remai'kable  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  mine 
The  prompting  of  intelligent  curiosity,  the  thirst  for  sons 
plausible  hypothesis  to  explain  the  Kosmos  and  its  gena 
ration,  the  belief  that  the  basis  might  be  found  in  the  Kosmc 
itself  apart  from  those  mythical  personifications  which  dwel 

*  'Realismns  war  die  erste  Denkart  Alles  Philosophiren  geht  dAvon  ar« 
einige  Merkmale  unter  welchen  die  Dinge  gedacht  werden  abzusondem  und  ihic 
Grand  aufzusnchen  zueret  in  dem  Zosammengeaetzten  selbst,  in  don  Objected 
nichtin  dem  Veretande,  der  den  Begritf  des  Objects  erzeugthat' — TexnemaitH' 
Oeich.  der  Phil:  I  46. 
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both  in  the  popular  mind  and  in  the  poetical  Theogonies,  the 
mental  effort  required  to  select  some  known  agency  and  to 
connect  it  by  a  chain  of  reasoning  with  the  result,  all  this  is 
a  new  phenomenon  in  the  human  mind.'  * 

The  Second  Besult  was  a  conviction  of  the  uncertainty  of 
Knowledge,  dependent  upon  the  Senses ;  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  tools  with  which 
auj  farther  attempt  could  be  made.  The  failure  of  philo- 
wpheis  in  solving  the  problem  led  them  to  examine  the 
causes  of  the  failure.  From  investigating  cosmical  facts  they 
tnmed  to  the  investigation  of  mental  facts.  Psychology  was 
commenced. 

The  objective  and  subjective  worlds  thus  became  the 
domain  of  Philosophy.  Ontology  and  Psychology  were  then, 
M  now,  its  two  great  objects  of  metaphysical  research; 
wd  were  then,  as  now,  investigated  on  the  same  Method, 
^th  but  slightly  varjdng  differences  in  the  nature  of 
tbe  conclusions.  Democritus  is  at  the  standing-point  of 
lalmitz;  Heraclitus  is  at  the  standing-point  of  Hegel:  a 
^liking  lesson  of  the  incompetence  of  the  Method ! 

The  Third  Result  is  the  institution  of  Dialectics.  The  in- 
^^^tigation  into  the  sources  and  validity  of  Knowledge  having 
P'^ed  the  Senses  to  be  fallacious  and  the  Eeason  fallible, 
^  to  the  necessity  of  a  criticism  of  the  modes  of  human 
bought,  and  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  sources  of  error. 
^^0,  or  the  science  of  philosophical  tools,  thus  took  its 
place  beside  Ontology  and  Psychology. 

In  these  three  departments  all  metaphysical  Philosophy  is 
^inprised.  And  these  three  were  all  evolved  during  the 
^utury  and  a  half  we  have  just  surveyed.  Our  future  course 
^fll  make  us  acquainted  with  various  changes  of  aspect,  with 
^^008  combinations  and  modifications  of  the  elements,  but 
^th  no  change  in  the  nature  of  the  problems,  and  with  no 
^^^^e  in  the  spiiit  of  the  search. 

♦  Obote  :  PlcUo,  L  89. 
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THIRD  EPOCH. 

The  first  crisis.  The  instifficiency  of  Philosophy  to  solve  th 
problem  of  Hxistence  and  to  establish  a  basis  of  certitud 
produces  a  sceptical  indifference. 


■•o*- 


TUB  SOPHISTS. 

I.  What  were  they? 

rilHE  Sophists  are  a  much  calumniated  race.  That  the; 
X  should  have  been  so  formerly  is  not  surprising ;  that  the 
should  be  so  still,  is  an  evidence  that  historical  criticism  : 
yet  in  its  infancy.  In  raising  our  voices  to  defend  them  w 
are  aware  of  the  paradox ;  but  looked  at  nearly,  the  violatia 
of  probability  is  greater  on  the  side  of  those  who  cred- 
and  repeat  the  traditional  account  In  truth,  we  know  of  fes 
charges  so  unanimous  yet  so  improbable  as  that  brougl 
against  the  Sophists.*  It  is  as  if  mankind  had  consent- 
to  judge  of  Socrates  by  the  representation  of  him  in  I" 
Clouds.  The  caricature  of  Socrates  by  Aristophanes 
quite  as  near  the  truth  as  the  caricature  of  the  Sophia 
by  Plato  ;t   ^^^  ^^s  diJSerence,  that  in  the  one  case 

*  It  is  propor  to  state  tliat  the  novel  view  of  the  position  and  character  of  ti 
Sophists  advanced  in  this  Chapter  was  published  five  years  before  the  admirab 
Chapter  of  Mr.  Grote's  Biitory  of  Greece,  wherein  that  erudite  and  thoughtfi 
writer  brings  his  learning  and  sagacity  to  the  most  thorough  elucidation  of  tb 
question  it  has  yet  received.  In  claiming  priority  in  this  point  of  historici 
criticism,  it  is  right  for  me  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Grote  substantiatea  hia  vis* 
with  overwhelming  force  of  argument  and  citation  ;  and  in  revising  the  praaei 
chapter  I  have  been  much  indebted  to  his  criticisms  and  citations. 

t  See  in  particular  that  amusing  dialogue  the  Euthydemut,  which  \b  quite 
exaggerated  as  A&istophanes. 
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was  inspired  by  political,  in  the  other  by  speculative  anti- 
pathy* 

On  the  Sophists  we  have  only  the  testimony  of  antagonists ; 
and  the  histoiy  of  mankind  clearly  proves  that  the  enmities 
vhich  arise  from  difference  of  race  and  country  are  feeble 
compared  with  the  enmities  which  arise  from  difference  of 
creed:  the  former  may  be  lessened  by  contact  and  inter- 
course; the  latter  are  only  aggravated.      Plato  had  every 
Kason  to  dislike  the  Sophists  and  their  opinions ;  he  there- 
fore lost  no  occasion  of  ridiculing  the  one  and  misrepresenting 
the  other.     And  it  is  worthy  of  special  remembrance  that 
this  hostility  was  peculiarly  Platonic,  and  rwt  Socratic ;  for, 
as  Kr.  Grote  reminds  us,  there  is  no  such  marked  antithesis 
b^ween  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  in  the  biographical  work  of 
Xenophon.    Plato,  however,  and  those  who  followed  Plato, 
^tusrepresented  the  Sophists  as  in  all  ages  antagonists  have 
^i^presented  each  other. 

The  Sophists  were  wealthy ;  the  Sophists  were  powerful ; 
^iie  Sophists  were  dazzling,  rhetorical,  and  not  profound, 
^'^irogate  human  nature — above  all,  the  nature  of  philo- 
^^*pher8 — and  ask  what  will  be  the  sentiment  entertained 
''^•pectmg  these  Sophists  by  their  rivals.  *  Ask  the  solitary 
^*inker  what  is  his  opinion  of  the  showy,  powerful,  but 
*^^w  rhetorician  who  usurps  the  attention  of  the  world. 
The  man  of  convictions  has  at  all  times  a  superb  contempt 
*^  the  man  of  mere  oratorical  or  dialectical  display.  The 
^*^inker  knows  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  Thought ;  yet  he 
•^  Expression  gaining  the  world's  attention.  He  knows 
P^ps  that  he  has  within  him  thoughts  pregnant  with 
hmnan  welfare ;  yet  he  sees  the  giddy  multitude  intoxicated 
^  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  some  plausible  fallacy,  clothed 
^  persuasive  language.  He  sees  through  the  fallacy,  but 
^•ittot  make  others  as  clear-sighted.     His  warning  is  un- 

*IVofe«Mr  JoWBTT,  in  Ms  Introduction  to  the  Sophia,  remarks  that  when  Plato 

fBib  of  the  Sophist '  he  is  speaking  of  a  Being  as  imaginary  as  the  Wise  Man 

^the  Stoics,  and  whose  character  varies  in  different  dialogues.    Like  mythology, 

GnA  philoflDphy  has  a  tendency  to  personify  ideas.    And  the  Sophist  is  truly  a 

amtiaa  of  FUto's  in  which  the  falsehood  of  all  mankind  is  reflected.' 
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heeded;  his  wisdom  is  spumed;  his  ambition  is  frnstrat 
the  popular  idol  is  carried  onward  in  triumph.  The  neglec 
thinker  would  not  be  human  if  he  bore  this  with  equanim 
He  does  not.  He  is  loud  and  angry  in  lamenting  the  fate  < 
world  that  can  be  so  led ;  loud  and  angry  in  his  contemp 
one  who  could  so  lead  it.  Should  he  become  the  critic 
historian  of  his  age,  what  exactness  ought  we  to  expect 
his  account  of  the  popular  idol  ? 

Somewhat  of  this  kind  was  the  relation  in  which 
Sophists  and  Philosophers  stood  to  each  other. 

The  Sophists  were  hated  by  some  because  they  vi 
powerful,  by  others  because  shallow ;  and  were  misre] 
sented  by  alL  In  later  times  their  antagonism  to  Socn 
has  brought  them  ill-will;  and  this  ill-will  is  strengthe 
by  the  very  prejudice  of  the  name.  Could  a  Sophist  be  o1 
than  a  cheat  and  a  lisx  ?  As  well  ask,  could  a  Devil  be  ol 
than  Evil?  In  the  name  of  Sophist  odious  qualities 
implied,  and  this  implication  perverts  our  judgment  ( 
the  Sophists  professors  of  rhetoric,  which  is  their  tn 
designation,  and  examine  their  history ;  it  will  then  prod 
a  very  different  impression. 

Much  discussion  has  been  devoted  to  the  meaning  of 
word  Sophist,  and  to  the  supposed  condemnation  it  eve 
where  carried.  *  A  Sophist,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  w 
was  a  wise  man,  a  clever  man,  one  who  stood  promines 
before  the  pubUc  as  distinguished  for  intellect  or  talent 
some  kind.  Thus  Solon  and  Pythagoras  are  both  cal 
Sophists  ;  Thamyras,  the  skilful  bard,  is  called  a  Sophi 
Socrates  is  so  denominated,  not  merely  by  Aristophanes,  1 
by  -^chines.  Aristotle  himself  calls  Aristippus,  and  Xc 
phon  calls  Antisthenes,  both  of  them  disciples  of  Social 
by  that  name.  Xenophon  in  describing  a  collection  of 
structive  books  calls  them  the  writings  of  the  old  pc 
and  Sophists.  Plato  is  alluded  to  as  a  Sophist  even 
Isocrates ;  Isocrates  himself  was  harshly  criticised  afi 
Sophist,  and  defends  both  himself  and  his  profession.  l£S 
Timon,  who  bitterly  satirised  all  the  philosophers,  designs 
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them  all,  indnding  Plato  and  Aristotle,  by  the  general  name 
of  Sophists.'  ♦  This  proves  the  vagueness  with  which  the 
tsm  was  employed :  a  like  discrepancy  might  be  detected  in 
the  modem  use  of  the  word  '  metaphysician/  which  is  a  term 
of  honour  or  reproach  according  to  the  speaker.  Zeller  says 
that  the  specific  name  of  Sophist  at  first  merely  designated 
one  who  taught  philosophy  for  pay.  The  philosophy  might 
1)6  good  or  bad ;  the  characteristic  designated  by  the  epithet 
Sophistical  was  its  demand  of  money  fees.  The  narrower 
iBeaniug  was  given  it  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.-|-  It  matters 
Hide,  however,  what  was  the  meaning  attached  to  the  name. 
Eren  were  it  proved  that  *  Sophist '  was  as  injurious  in  those 
dfljB  as  '  Socialist '  in  our  own,  it  would  no  more  prove  that 
tbe  Sophists  really  taught  the  doctrines  attributed  to  them 
tbaa  would  the  mingled  terror  and  detestation  with  which 
'Socialist  doctrines'    are    described  in    almost  all  modem 

•  Omtb  :  ffigt,  of  Greece,  via  480. 

t  ZiLUot :  PhUo$ophie  der  Orieehen,  enter  Theil,  1856,  p.  750.  '  Poets  as  well 
iipiiilosopherB,'  says  Professor  Jowett,  'were  called  Sophists  in  the  fifth  century 
Hn  Christ  In  Plato  himself  the  term  is  applied  in  the  sense  of  a  "  master  in 
vt,"  withoat  any  had  meaning  attaching  (Sym.  208  a ,  Men.  85  b.  ).  In  the  later 
Gnek,  igain.  Sophist  and  Philosopher  became  indistingnishable.  But  the  question 
>Mt  really  whether  the  word  ''Sophist"  has  aU  these  senses,  but  whether  there  is 
^  alio  a  specific  bad  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Socntta . .  .The  man  of  genius,  the  great  original  thinker,  the  disinterested  seeker 
Strath,  the  master  of  repartee  whom  no  one  defeated  in  argument,  was  sepa- 
nted,  even  in  the  mind  of  the  mlgar  Athenian,  by  an  "  interval  which  no  geome- 
^cmeipretB,"  from  the  balancerof  sentences,  the  interpreter  and  reciter  of  poets, 
^divider  of  the  meanings  of  words,  the  teacher  of  rhetoric,  the  professor  of  morals 
nd  muaun,  *  [Sorely  the  ridicule  of  Socrates  in  the  Cloud$ — a  ridicule  addressed 
toiQ  Athens — ^is  against  this  f]  *  The  use  of  the  term  ' '  Sophist "  in  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  also  shows  that  the  bad  sense  was  not  affixed  by  his  genius,  but  already 
^^nmt  When  Protagoras  says,  "I  confess  that  I  am  a  Sophist,"  he  implies  that 
''^ivofessea  an  art  denoted  by  an  obnoxious  term ' — but  we  must  remember  that 
'iiiPUto  who  makes  him  say  this,  and  it  is  no  more  than  the  Tory  making  the 
"'dieil  ashamed  of  his  principles,  or  the  theologian  making  the  Atheist  '  turn 
P^'  at  his  own  blasphemies.  There  is  more  force  in  the  succeeding  remark  : 
'Tile  geniQg  of  Plato  could  not  have  stamped  the  word  anew,  or  have  imparted  the 
^ooi^tions  which  occur  in  contemporary  writers,  such  as  Xenophon  and  Isocrates. 
t^ttges  in  the  meaning  of  words  can  only  be  made  with  great  difficulty,  and  not 
^*kiBthey  are  supported  by  a  strong  current  of  popular  feeling.  There  is  nothing 
DBpiobable  in  supposing  that  Plato  may  have  extended  and  envenomed  the  mean- 
^  or  that  he  may  haw  done  the  Sophists  the  same  kind  of  disservice  with  p<}s* 
•Wy  which  P&scal  did  the  Jesuits,' —Introduction  to  tlu  HopliUt,  pp.  450-1.  - 
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journals,  pamphlets,  speeches,  and  reviews,  prove  that  ' 
Socialists  really  teach  what  is  there  imputed  to  them. 

We  said  it  was  a  violation  of  probability  to  maintain  t 
the  Sophists  really  promulgated  the  opinions  usually  at 
buted  to  them ;  and  by  this  we  mean  that  not  only  are  so 
of  those  opinions  caricatures  of  what  was  really  maintaii 
but  also  that  in  our  interpretation  of  the  others  we  grossly  < 
by  a  confusion  of  Christian  with  Heathen  views  of  moral 
Moderns  cannot  help  regarding  as  fearfully  immoral,  id 
which  by  the  Greeks  were  regarded  as  moral,  or  at  least 
not  disreputable.  For  instance:  the  Greek  orators 
always  careful  to  impress  upon  their  audience,  that  in  bii 
ing  a  charge  against  any  one  they  are  actuated  by 
strongest  personal  motives;  that  they  have  been  injured 
the  accused ;  that  they  have  good  honest  hatred  as  a  mot 
for  accusing  him.  Can  anything  be  more  opposite  to  Christ 
feeling  ?  A  Christian  accuser  is  just  as  anxious  to  extiic 
himself  from  any  charge  of  being  influenced  by  personal  o 
siderations,  as  the  Greek  was  of  making  the  contrary  evid< 
A  Christian  seeks  to  place  his  motive  to  the  account 
abstract  justice;  and  his  statement  would  be  received  w 
great  suspicion  were  it  known  that  a  personal  feel 
prompted  it  The  reason  of  this  difference  is  that 
Christian  Ethics  do  not  countenance  vengeance;  the  Gn 
Ethics  not  only  countenanced  vengeance,  but  very  mi 
reprobated  informers:  consequently,  whoever  made  an  ac 
sation  had  to  clear  himself  from  the  ignominy  of  being 
informer,  and  to  do  so  he  showed  his  personal  motives* 

This  example  will  prepare  the  reader  to  judge,  with 
precipitancy,  the  celebrated  boast  attributed  to  the  Sophi 
that  they  could  'make  the  worse  appear  the  better  leas 
This  was  said  to  be  the  grand  aim  of  their  endeavours.  1 
was  called  their  avowed  object  To  teach  this  art,  it  is  ft 
they  demanded  enormous  sums;  to  learn  it  enormous  si 
were  readily  given,  and  given  by  many. 

These  assertions  are  severally  false.  We  will  take  the  1 
first    It  is  not  true  that  enormous  sums  were  demand 
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Isocrates  afl&rms  that  their  gains  were  never  very  high,  but 

had  been  maliciously  exaggerated,  and  were  very  inferior  to 

the  gains  of   dramatic  actors.      Plato,  a   less  questionable 

authority  on  such  a  point,  makes  Protagoras  describe  his 

system  of  demanding  remuneration :  *  I  make  no  stipulation 

heforehand;  when  a  pupil  parts  from  me,  I  ask  fi-om  him 

aach  a  sum  as  I  think  the  time  and  the  circumstances  warrant ; 

and  I  add  that  if  he  deems  the  demand  too  great,  he  has  only 

to  make  up  his  own  mind  what  is  the  amount  of  improvement 

iriiich  my  company  has  procured  to  him,  and  what  sum  he 

considers  an  equivalent  for  it    I  am  content  to  accept  the 

sun  80  named  by  himself,  only  requiring  him  to  go  into  a 

Temple  and  make  oath  that  it  is  his  sincere  belief/     Plato 

objects  to  this,  and  to  every  other  mode  of  *  selling  wisdom  ; ' 

kt  as  Mr.  Grote  remarks, '  such  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 

eorrupters  of  mankind  go  to  work.' 

Bat  let  us  waive  the  question  of  payment,  to  consider  the 
teaching  paid  for.  The  Sophists,  it  is  said  and  believed, 
Wsted  that  they  could  teach  the  art  of  making  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason;  and  in  one  sense  this  is  true;  but 
intdetstanding  this  art  as  modems  have  understood  it,  and 
thoeby  forming  our  notion  of  the  Sophists,  let  us  ask.  Is  it 
ci^le  that  such  an  art  should  have  been  avowed,  and, 
Iiong  avowed,  should  be  rewarded,  in  a  civilised  state  ?    Let 

^  think,  for  an  instant,  of  what  are  its  moral,  or  rather  its 

• 

^Jnnoral  consequences.  Let  us  reflect  how  utterly  it  destroys 
all  morality ;  how  it  makes  the  very  laws  but  playthings  for 
dialectical  subtlety.  Then  let  us  ask  whether,  as  we  under- 
"^  it^  any  State  could  have  allowed  such  open  blasphemy, 
>Qch  defiance  of  the  very  fundamental  principle  of  honesty 
^  integrity,  such  demolition  of  the  social  contract  ? 

Could  any  State  do  this  ?  and  was  Athens  that  State  ? 
We  ask  the  reader  to  realise  for  himself  some  notion  of  the 
Athenians  as  citizens,  not  merely  as  statues;  to  think  of 
them  as  human  beings,  full  of  human  passions,  not  simply  as 
''^tects,  sculptors,  poets,  and  philosophers.  Having  done 
I  we  ask  him  whether  he  can  believe  that  these  Athenians 
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would  have  listened  to  a  man  proclaiming  all  morality  a  &r 
and  all  law  a  quibble — ^proclaiming  that  for  a  sum  of  moi 
he  could  instruct  any  one  how  to  make  an  xmjust  cause  app 
a  just  one?  Would  not  such  a  proclamation  be  answe: 
with  a  shout  of  derision,  or  of  execration,  according  to  \ 
belief  in  his  sincerity  ?  Could  any  charlatan,  in  the  corrupt 
age,  have  escaped  being  stoned  for  such  effrontery  ?  Yet  \ 
Sophists  were  wealthy,  by  many  greatly  admired,  and  w 
selected  as  ambassadors  on  very  delicate  missions.  Tl 
were  men  of  splendid  talents;  of  powerful  connectio 
Around  them  flocked  the  rich  and  noble  youth  of  every  c 
they  entered.  They  were  the  intellectual  leaders  of  their  a 
If  they  had  been  what  their  adversaries  describe  them,  6re< 
could  only  have  been  an  earthly  Pandemonium,  where  Bel 
was  King. 

To  believe  this  is  beyond  our  power.  Indeed  such  a  poeiti 
it  would  be  frivolous  to  refute,  had  it  not  been  maintaii 
for  centuries.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  escape  it  by  ma 
taining  that  the  Sophists  were  held  in  profound  contem] 
and  certain  passages  are  adduced  from  Plato  in  proof  then 
But  the  fact  appears  to  us  to  be  the  reverse  of  this.  1 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Sophists — the  very  importance  5 
plied  in  Plato's  constant  polemic  against  them — ^prove  t 
they  were  not  objects  of  contempt.  Objects  of  aversion  t" 
might  be  to  one  party :  the  successful  always  are.  Obj^ 
of  contempt  they  might  be  to  some  sincere  and  profoi 
thinkers.  The  question  here,  however,  is  not  one  relating 
individuals,  but  to  the  State.  It  is  not  whether  Plato 
spised  Gorgias,  but  whether  Athens  allowed  him  to  teach 
most  unblushing  and  undisguised  immorality.  There  hi 
been  daring  speculators  in  all  times.  There  have  been  m 
shameless  and  corrupt.  But  that  there  has  been  any  spec 
lator  so  daring  as  to  promulgate  what  he  knew  to  be  gross 
immoral,  and  so  shameless  as  to  avow  it,  is  in  such  oo: 
tradiction  to  our  experience  of  human  nature  as  at  once 
be  rejected.* 

*  We  are  told  by  Sextus  that  Protagoras  was  condemned  to  de»th  hj  t 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  teaching  the  art  of  '  making 
worse  appear  the  better  reason/  the  Sophists  were  not 
guilty  of  anything  held  to  be  reprehensible ;  however  serious 
tlunkeis,  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  might  detest  the  philo- 
sophy from  which  it  sprang. 

But  if  this  art  was  not  reprehensible,  except  to  severe 
xoinds,  such  as  Plato  and  Ajistotle,  it  is  clear  that  it  could 
iiot  have  been  the  art  which  its  antagonists  and  defamers 
hm  declared  it  to  be.  If,  as  we  have  shown,  universal  human 
natore  would  have  rebelled  against  a  teaching  which  was 
avowedly  immoral,  the  fact  that  the  Sophists  were  not  stoned, 
lot  were  highly  considered  and  well  paid,  is  proof  that  their 
teaching  was  either  not  what  we  are  told  it  was,  or  that  such 
todiing  was  not  considered  immoral  by  the  Greeks.  Both 
«( these  negatives  will  be  found  true.  The  teaching  of  the 
Sophists  was  demonstrably  not  what  is  usually  attributed  to 
tkem,  and  what  they  did  teach  was  very  far  from  being 
considered  as  immoral    Let  us  consider  both  these  points. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Grote  has  shown  beyond  dispute 

^  the  Sophists  had  no  doctrine  in  common ;  they  formed 

^  sect  or  school  of  .thought,  such  as  modern  Germans  in« 

^^  under  the  name  of  Die  Sophistik.    There  never  was  a 

^fifhidik.    Each  teacher  had  his  own  doctrinal  views,  and  was 

^more  bound  to  the  opinions  of  the  others  than  a  modern 

^'■irister  is  bound  to  share  the  theology  of  the  Bar,  or  than  a 

^"^i^dem  teacher  of  elocution  is  bound  to  vote  on  the  same  side 

^  all  other  professors.    No  sooner  is  this  fact  apprehended, 

^  the  absurdity  of  attributing  to  '  the  Sophists '  opinions 

^^pieaaed  by  one  Sophist^  and  that  too  in  a  caricature  by  Plato, 

*«t  once  apparent.    Moreover,  the  absurdity  of  talking  of  the 

sophiatical  doctrine '  becomes  apparent,  and  we  are  forced  to 

*P^  only  of  the  *  sophistical  art*  reserving  for  any  special 

^'^^^version  the  special  name  of  the  offending  sinner. 

The  Sophists  taught  the  art  of  disputation.    The  litigious 

AuHBii]^  because  he  professed  himself  unable  to  say  whether  the  Gods  existed, 
•'ntt  tiiey  were,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  knowledge.  Yet  the  Athenians 
^  "ippQied  to  hftTO  tolerated  the  Sophists  as  these  are  understood  by  modems. 
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quibbling  tendencies    of    the    Greeks    made    it    accepta 
Their  excessive  love  of  lawsuits  is  familiar  to  all  versec 
Grecian  history.     The  almost  farcical  representation  o: 
lawsuit  given  by  -^chylus  in  his  otherwise  awful  dra 
The  Evmenides,  shows  with  what  keen  and  lively  interest 
audience  witnessed  even  the  very  details  of  litigation, 
such  an  appetite  food  would  not  long  be  wanting.    Cc 
and  Tisias  wrote  precepts  of  the  art  of  disputation.    Pr> 
goras  followed  with  dissertations    on  the  most  remarks 
points  of  law;  and  Gorgias  composed  a  set  accusation 
apology  for  every  case  that  could  present  itself.    People 
short,  were  taught  to  be  their  own  advocates. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  immoral  art.  If  it  might  or 
lead  to  immorality,  few  Greeks  would  have  quarrelled  \i 
an  art  so  necessary.  *  Without  some  power  of  persuading 
confuting,  of  defending  himself  against  accusations,  or 
case  of  need,  accusing  others,  no  man  could  possibly  hold 
ascendant  position.  He  had  probably  not  less  need  of  \ 
talent  for  private  informal  conversations  to  satisfy  his  c 
political  partisans,  than  for  addressing  the  public  asseoi 
formally  convoked.  Even  commanding  an  army  or  a  fl* 
without  any  laws  of  war  or  habit  of  discipline,  his  po^ 
of  keeping  up  the  good-humour,  confidence,  and  pror 
obedience  of  his  men,  depended  not  a  little  on  his  commi 
of  speech*  Nor  was  it  only  to  the  leaders  in  political 
that  such  an  accomplishment  was  indispensable.  In 
democracies,  and  probably  in  several  Governments  wh 
were  not  democracies  but  oligarchies  of  an  open  charac 
the  courts  of  justice  were  more  or  less  nimierous,  and 
procedure  oral  and  public ;  in  Athens  especially  the  Di^ 
teries  were  both  very  numerous  and  were  paid  for  attenda: 
Every  citizen  had  to  go  before  them  in  person,  without  b< 
able  to  send  a  paid  advocate  in  his  place,  if  he  either  requi 
redress  for  wrong  offered  to  himself,  or  was  accused  of  wr 
by  another.  There  was  no  man  therefore  who  might  not 
cast  or  condemned,  or  fail  in  his  own  suit,  even  with  rij 
on  his  side,  unless  he  possessed  some  power  of  speech 
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enfold. his  case  to  the  Dicasts,  as  well  as  to  confute  the 

Wsehoods   and  disentangle  the   sophistry  of   an  opponent. 

To  meet  such  liabilities,  from  which  no  citizen,  rich  or  poor, 

^as  exempt,  a  certain  training  in  speech  became  not  less 

essential  than   a  certain  training  in   arms/*    Thus  was  it 

^hat  even  quibbling  ingenuity,  *  making  the  worse  appear  the 

*^tter  reason,'  became  a  sort  of  virtue,  because  it  was  obtained 

oiily  by  that  mastery  over  argument  which  was  the  Athenian's 

Ambition  and  necessity.     We  can  send  a  paid  advocate  to 

Q.'iiibble  for  us,  and  do  not  therefore  need  such  argumentative 

^labtlety.     But    let  us  ask,  are    barristers  pronounced    the 

^sorrupters  of  mankind,'  and  is  their  art  called  the  art  of 

snaking   the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,'  as  if   that, 

^-^d  that  alone,  were  the  purport  of  all  pleading  ?    Yet  in 

defending    a   criminal,  does   not   every  barrister  exert    his 

exiergy,  eloquence,  subtlety,  and   knowledge  'to  make  the 

^^^0186  appear  the  better  reason '  ?    Do  we  reprobate  Sergeant 

Talfourd  or  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  if  they  succeed  in  gaining 

"their  client's  cause,  although  that  cause  be  a  bad  one  ?     On 

the  contrary,  the  badness  of  the  cause  makes  the  greatness 

of  the  triumph. 

Ifow  let  us  suppose  Sergeant   Talfourd  to  give   lessons 

^^  forensic  oratory;  suppose  him  to  announce  to  the  world, 

^at  for  a  certain  sum  he  would  instruct  any  man  in  the 

"^hole  art  of  exposition  and  debate,  of  the  interrogation  of 

^taiesses,  of  the  tricks  and  turning-points  of  the  law,  so 

^t  the  learner  might  become  his  own  advocate  :  this  would 

^  contrary  to  legal  etiquette ;  but  would  it  be  immoral  ? 

^^ve  men  might,  perhaps,  object  that  Mr.   Talfourd  was 

^^''"^g  to  make  men  cheats  and  scamps,  by  enabling  them 

^  inake  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.    But  this  con- 

^^ence,  foreseen  by  grave  men,  would  not  be  acknowledged 

y  the  teacher.    It  is  doubtless  true  that,  owing  to  oratory, 

*^?^tiity,  and  subtlety,  a  scamp's  cause  is  sometimes  gained  ; 

"^^  it  is  also  true  that  many  an  honest  man's  cause  is  gained, 

*Oitan:  viiL  463-4.    Gomp(«e  UEavhi  Oe$eh,  d  PhU,  iL  11,  20. 
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and  many  a  scamp  frustrated,  by  the  same  means.    If  fo 
oratory  does  sometimes  make  the  worse  appear  the 
reason,  it  also  makes  the  good  appear  in  all  its  str 
The  former  is  a  necessary  evil,  the  latter  is  the  very 
of  a  court  of  justice.    'If,'  says  Callides,  in  defer 
Gk)igias,  to  Socrates,  '  any  one  should  charge  you  with 
crime  which  you  had  not  committed,  and  carry  you 
prison,  you  would  gape  and  stare,  and  would  not  knoiK 
to  say;   and  when  brought  to  trial,  however  conten: 
and  weak  your  accuser  might  be,  if  he  chose  to  indie 
capitally,  you  would  perish.    Can  this  be  wisdom,  ' 
if  it  takes  hold  of  a  gifted  man,  destroys  the  excellei 
his  nature,  rendering  him  incapable  of  preserving  h 
and  others  from  the  greatest  dangers,  enabling  his  ei 
to  plunder  him  of  aU  his  property,  and  reducing  him 
situation  of  those  who,  by  a  sentence  of  the  Court,  have 
deprived  of  all  their  rights  ? ' 

If  it  be  admitted  that  Sergeant  Talfourd's  instruct 
forensic  oratory  would  not  be  immoral,  however  unusu 
have  only  to  extend  the  sphere  and  include  politic! 
represent  to  ourselves  the  democratic  state  of  Athens, 
demagogues  were  ever  on  the  alert,  and  we  shall  be 
persuaded  that  the  art  of  the  Sophists  was  not  cons 
immoral;  and,  as  further  proof,  we  select  a  passa 
Plato's  Republic,  an  unexceptionable  source. 

Socrates  (in  Plato),  speaking  of  the  mercenary  te 
whom  the  people  called  Sophists,  says: — 'These  Sc 
teach  them  only  the  things  which  the  people  themselves  ^ 
in  assemblies :  yet  this  they  call  wisdom.  It  is  as  if  a  mi 
observed  the  instincts  and  appetites  of  a  great  and  po 
beast,  in  what  manner  to  approach  it,  how  or  why 
ferocious  or  calm,  what  cries  it  makes,  what  tones  a] 
and  what  tones  irritate  it;  after  having  learnt  all  thi 
calling  it  wisdom,  commenced  teaching  it  without  any 
ledge  of  what  is  good,  just,  shameful  and  unjust  among 
instincts  and  appetites;  but  calling  that  good  which  i 
the  animal,  and  that  bad  which  irritates  it;  because  he 
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not  the  difference  between  what  is  good  in  itself  and  that 
which  is  only  relatively  good,'  * 

There  is  the  usual  vein  of  caricature  in  this  description 
(which  is  paraphrased  in  the  Quarterly  Iieview,f  and  there 
given  as  if  the  undoubted  and  unexaggerated  doctrines  of 
the  Sophists) ;  but  it  very  distinctly  sets  forth  the  fact  that 
the  Sophists    did    not  teach    anything    contrary  to  public 
morals,   however    their    art    may    have    offended    austere 
teachers.      Indeed  the  very  fact  of  their  popularity  would 
prove  that  they  did  but  respond  to  a  public  want ;  and 
because  they  responded  to  this  want  they  were  paid  by  the 
puUic  in  money.    Plato  constantly  harps  upon  their  being 
loercenaries ;  but  he  could  afford  such  sarcasms.    The  Greeks 
paid  their  Musicans,   Painters,  Sculptors,  Physicians,  Poets, 
Jtnd  Teachers  in  Schools;  why  therefore  should  they  not 
pay  their  Philosophers  ?     Zeno  of  Elea  was  paid ;  so  was 
Democritus ;  it  is  true  that  both  of  these  have  been  some- 
times included  amongst  the  Sophists.    We  see  nothing  more 
derogatory    in    the    acceptance  of    money   by  Philosophers 
than  by  Poets ;  and  we  know  how  the  latter  stipulated  for 
J^dsome  payment 

Having  done  our  best  to  show  that  the  '  Sophistical  art ' — 

that  alone  which  the   Sophists  had  in   common — was  not 

^QUuoral,  or  at  any  rate  was  not  regarded  as  immoral  by  the 

^'^ks,  we  will  now  see  how  the  case  stands  with  respect 

^  the  old  accusation  of  their  having  corrupted  the  Athenian 

^®^th,  and  of  their  doctrines  being  essentially  corrupting. 

^at    the  Athenians    did    not    consider  the  Sophists  as 

^^^pters  of  youth  is  unequivocally  shown  in  two  facts :  they 

5^  not  impeach  the  Sophists,  and  they  did  impeach  Socrates. 

^^*ien    Anaxagoras    the    philosopher,    and    Protagoras    the 

^^Pliist^  'sapped  the  foundations  of  morality'  by  expressing 

Pxxiions    contrary    to    the    religion  of    Athens,    they  were 

^^^ished;    but    who    impeached    Gorgias,    or    Hippias,    or 

'^^Odicus? 

^the  art,  however,  may  have  been  essentially  corrupting, 

♦  Plato  :  Jtep.  vi  291.  t  No.  xlii.  p.  288. 
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althoagh  to  contemporaries  it  did  not  appear  sa  We 
believe  it  was  so,  if  it  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  all  the 
consequences  which  can  logically  be  deduced  from  it.  But 
'logical  consequences'  are  unjust  standaixls.  Men  are  not 
responsible  for  what  others  may  consider  their  doctrines 
'  lead  to.'  It  was  on  the  ground  of  such  remote  deduction 
that  Socrates  was  put  to  death;  and  on  such  ground  the 
Sophists  have  been  the  byword  of  reproach.  Mr.  Grote 
grapples  directly  with  the  fact  when  he  declares  Athens  at 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  not  more  corrupt 
than  Athens  in  the  days  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides ;  and  had 
it  been  more  corrupt,  we  should  demand  quite  other  evidence 
than  that  usually  alleged,  before  believing  the  corruption 
due  to  the  Sopliists. 

Why  then  did  Plato  speak  of  the  Sophists  with  so  much 
asperity  ?  Why  did  he  consider  their  teaching  so  dangerous  ? 
Because  he  differed  from  them  in  toto.  He  hated  them  for 
the  same  reason  that  Calvin  hated  Servetus;  but  having  a 
more  generous  nature  than  Calvin,  his  hatred  of  their 
doctrines  did  not  assume  so  disgraceful  a  form.  If  his 
allegations  are  to  condemn  the  Sophists,  they  must  equally 
condemn  all  the  public  men  of  that  day.  *  Whoever  will  read 
either  the  Gorgias  or  the  Republic,  will  see  in  how  sweeping 
and  indiscriminate  a  manner  he  passes  the  sentence  of 
condemnation.  Not  only  the  Sophists  and  all  the  Bhetors, 
but  all  the  Musicians  and  either  Dithyrambic  or  Tragic 
Poets,  all  the  Statesmen  past  as  well  as  present,  not  excepting 
even  the  great  Pericles,  receive  from  his  hand  one  common 
stamp  of  dishonour.'  ♦  But  so  far  is  he  from  considering  the 
Sophists  as  peculiar  corrupters  of  Athenian  morality  'that 
he  distinctly  protests  against  that  supposition  in  a  remarkable 
passage  of  the  BepuUic.  It  is,  he  says,  the  whole  people  or 
the  society,  with  its  established  morality,  intelligence^  and 
tone  of  sentiment,  which  is  intrinsically  vicious ;  the  teachers 
of  such  a  society  must  be  vicious  also,  otherwise  their  teaching 
would  not  be  received ;  and  even  if  their  private  teaching 

*  Grote  :  viiL  537. 
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vere  ever  so  good,  its  eflfect  would  be  washed  away,  except 
in  some  few  privileged  natures,  by  overwhelming  influences/* 

The  tmth  is  that,  in  as  far  as  the  Sophists  taught  any 
doctrine  at  all,  their  doctrine  was  ethical ;  and  to  suppose 
men  teaching  immoral  ethics,  i.e.  systems  of  morality  known 
ky  them  to  be  immoral,  is  absurd.  To  clear  up  this  point  we 
must  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  that  doctrine  was. 

Plato  s  account  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  caricature,  since  it  is 
impossible  that  any  man  should  have  seriously  entertained 
such  a  doctrine.  What  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  thought  is 
^ot  given,  but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  what  they  thought. 
Plato  seizes  hold  of  one  of  their  doctrines,  and,  interpreting 
it  in  his  own  way,  makes  it  lead  to  the  most  outrageous  ab- 
surdity and  immorality.  This  is  as  if  Berkeley's  doctrine  had 
^  transmitted  to  us  by  Beattie.  Berkeley,  it  is  well  known, 
denied  the  existence  of  the  external  world,  resolving  it  into  a 
smiple  world  of  ideas.  Beattie  taunted  him  with  not  having 
followed  out  his  principles,  and  with  not  having  walked  over 
*  precipice.  This  was  a  gross  misrepresentation :  an  ignoratio 
*^t;  Beattie  misunderstood  the  argument,  and  drew  con- 
clusions from  his  misimderstanding.  Now,  suppose  him  to 
"*ve written  a  dialogue  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Plato;  sup- 
P^  him  making  Berkeley  expound  his  argument  in  the  way 
he  (Beattie)  interpreted  it,  with  a  flavour  of  exaggeration  for 
^  sake  of  efiect,  and  of  absurdity  for  the  sake  of  easy  refuta- 
^n:  how  would  he  have  made  Berkeley  speak  ?  Somewhat 
thus  :-^«  Yes,  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  external  exist- 
euce  as  that  which  men  vulgarly  believe  in.  Thei:^  is  no 
^^^Id  of  matter,  but  only  a  world  of  ideas.  If  I  were  to  walk 
f^^  a  precipice,  I  should  receive  no  injury :  it  is  only  an 
^^^  precipice.' 

"*^  is  the  interpretation  of  a  Beattie ;  how  true  it  is  most 
^^l^know:  it  is,  however,  quite  as  true  as  Plato's  interpre- 
^^011  of  the  Sophists.    From  Berkeley's  works  we  can  con- 

^  ^^OTK :  viii  p.  59.    The  passage  referred  to  is  Repuh,  vi  492  (page  388,  ed. 
^y^)*  u^d  the  Sophists  are  mentioned  by  name  as  the  teachers  of  whom  it 
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vict  Beattie.  Plato  we  can  convict  from  experience  of  human 
nature :  experience  tells  us  that  no  man,  far  less  any  set  of 
men,  could  seriously,  publicly,  and  constantly  broach  doctrines 
thought  to  be  subversive  of  all  morality,  without  incurring 
the  heaviest  penalties.  To  broach  inmioral  doctrines  with 
the  faintest  prospect  of  success,  a  man  must  do  so  in  the  name 
of  rigid  morality.  To  teach  immorality,  and  openly  to  avow 
that  it  is  inmioral,  was,  according  to  Plato,  the  office  of  the 
Sophists;*  a  statement  which  carries  with  it  its  own  contra- 
diction. 

S  II.  Protagoras. 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  isolate  the  Sophists 
from  previous  teachers,  as  if  they  were  no  direct  product  o-l 
the  speculative  efforts  which  preceded  them.  They  iUustratip^ 
the  crisis  at  which  philosophy  had  arrived.  They  took  Htm^i 
negative,  as  Socrates  took  the  positive  issue  out  of  the  dilenm^^  « 

Protagoras,  the  first  who  is  said  to  have  avowed  himself 
Sophist,  was  bom  at  Abdera,  where  Democritus  first  notic 
him  as  a  porter,  who  showed  great  address  in  inventing 
knot.f    The    consequence  was  that    Democritus  gave  h 
instructions  in   Philosophy.    The    story  is  apocrjrphal, 
indicates  a  connection  to  have  existed  between  the  speci 
tions  of  the  two  thinkers.    Let  us  suppose  Protagoras 
have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Democritus ;  with  him  to 
rejected  the  unity  of  the  Eleatics  and  to  have  maintaijc»^< 
the  existence  of  the  Many.     From  Democritus  he  would 
learn  that  thought  has  its  origin  in  sensation.     There 
two  points  in  the  Democritean  system  which  he  could  xxot 
accept,  viz.  the  Atomic  and  Reflective.    These  two  imply  e^K^h 
other.    Reflection  is  necessary  to  construct  the  idea  of  Atoro^i 

•^This  passage  in  the  Protagoras  is  often  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  the  sh^****" 
lessiiess  of  the  Sophists,  and  sometimes  of  the  iU-favour  with  which  they  '•'^^^ 
regarded.    It  is  only  a  proof  of  Plato's  caricature.  ^^ 

t  What  the  precise  signification  of  rtfXij  is  we  are  nnable  to  say,    A  port^"*' 
knot,  such  as  is  now  used,  is  the  common  interpretation.    Perhaps  Protag*^  "?* 
had  contrived  a  sort  of  wooden  machine  such  as  the  glaners  uae,  and  whid*- 
used  by  the  porters  in  Greece  and  Italy  to  this  day. 
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and  it  is  from  the  idea  of  Atoms  not  perceived  by  the  sense, 
tiuit  the  existence  of  Beflection  is  proved.  Protagoras  re- 
jected the  Atoms,  and  "would  therefore  reject  Eeflection. 
Ee  said  that  Thought  was  Sensation,  and  all  knowledge  con- 
sequently individoaL 

Did  not  the  place  of  his  birth  no  less  than  the  traditional 
stoiy  lead  one  to  suppose  some  connection  with  Democritus, 
▼e  might  feel  authorized  to  adopt  certain  expressions  of  Plato, 
and  consider  Protagoras  to  have  derived  his  doctrine  from 
Heraditus.  He  certainly  resembles  the  last  named  in  the 
main  results  to  which  his  speculations  led  bini.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  fact  is  xmquestionable,  that  he  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  Thought  being  identical  with  and  limited  to  Sen- 
sation. Now,  this  doctrine  implies  that  everythiog  is  true 
rdativdy— every  sensation  is  a  true  sensation ;  and,  as  there 
is  nothing,  but  sensation,  knowledge  is  inevitably  fleeting  and 
imperfect.  In  a  melancholy  mind,  as  in  that  of  Heraclitus, 
such  a  doctrine  would  deepen  sadness,  till  it  produced  de- 
spair. In  minds  of  greater  elasticity,  in  men  of  greater  con- 
fidence, such  a  doctrine  would  lead  to  an  energetic  scepticism. 
In  Protagoras  it  became  the  formula :  '  Man  is  the  measure 
of  all  thmgs.' 

Sextus  Empiricus  gives  the  psychological  doctrine  of  Pro- 
tagoras very  explicitly;  and  his  account  may  be  received 
without  suspicion.    We  translate  a  portion  of  it : — 

'Matter,  says  Protagoras,  is  in  a  perpetual  flux;*  whilst 
it  undergoes  augmentations  and  losses,  the '  senses  also  are 
modified,  according  to  the  age  and  disposition  of  the  body. 
He  said,  also,  that  the  reasons  of  all  phenomena  (appearances) 
resided  in  matter  as  substrata  (tov^  7i6yov<:  iravrtov  t&v  if>aivo' 
fiivtw  inrotceiadai  h  ry  vkp) ;  so  that  matter,  in  itself,  might 
be  whatever  it  appeared  to  each.  But  men  have  different 
perceptions  at  different  times,  according  to  the  changes  in 
the  thing  perceived.    Whoever  is  in  a  healthy  state  perceives 

♦  Ti^  ffXip  ^€V9r^9  etpoif  an  expression  which,  if  not  horrowed  hy  Sextus  from 
Plato,  would  confirm  the  conjecture  above  respecting  Heraclittis,  as  the  source 
of  Protagonu^s  system. 
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tilings  such  as  they  appear  to  all  others  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
vice  versd.  A  similar  course  holds  with  respect  to  different 
ages,  as  well  as  in  sleeping  and  waking.  Man  is  therefore  the 
criterion  of  that  which  exists;  all  that  is  perceived  by  him 
exists,  that  which  is  perceived  by  no  man  does  not  exist.'  ♦ 

This  statement  of  the  important  philosophical  truth,  the 
Eelativity  of  Human  Knowledge,  which  seems  first  to  have 
found  its  distinct  formula  in  Protagoras,  although  the  current 
of  speculation  had  long  been  tending  that  way,  is  historically 
remarkable.-}-  We  cannot  ascertain  in  how  far  Protagoras  had 
mastered  its  intellectual  significance,  that  is,  its  psychologi- 
cal foundation  and  its  sceptical  reach ;  but  we  know  that  he 
had  mastered  its  practical  significance,  namely,  the  instigation 
to  cease  philosophical  speculation,  and  seek  only  effective 
agreement  among  men. 

Whether  Protagoras  or  any  other  of  the  Sophists  dearly 
saw  all  that  acute  metaphysicians  have  since  seen  in  his 
formula,  may  be  doubted.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  for- 
mula was  one  which  forcibly  directed  men's  attention  to  the 
cardinal  question  of  all  philosophizing.  Plato  and  Aristotle 
both  attempted  a  refutation  of  the  formula,  both  attempted 
to  construct  some  Criterion  or  standard  of  truth.  They  failed, 
I  think;  but  only  on  the  assumption  of  their  having  suc- 
ceeded could  philosophy  have  been  continued. 

The  formula  marks  a  crisis.  It  announced  the  vanity  of 
philosophizing.  But  Protagoras  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
purely  negative  result  If  philosophy  was  to  be  abjured, 
something  must  take  its  place.  Scepticism  could  not  suffice 
for  energetic  souls. 

The  difference  between  the  Sophists  and  the  Sceptics  was 
tliis ;  they  were  both  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  all 
knowledge,  but  the  Sceptics  contented  themselves  with  the 
conviction,  wlule  the  Sophists,  satisfied  with  the  vanity  of 

♦  Sextus  Empiricus:  Jlypot.  Pyrrhon,  Paris,  1621,  p.  44. 

t  '  Tho  relativity  of  knowledge  is  a  truism  to  us,  but  was  a  great  psychologiGal 
discovery  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  Of  this  discovery  the  first  distinct 
assertion  is  contained  in  the  thesis  of  Protagoras.' — Jowett  :  IntrodueHon  to  tk§ 
Theatetut. 
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all  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  began 

to  consider  their  relations  to  other  men :  they  devoted  them- 

selyes  to  politics  and  rhetoric  *    If  there  was  no  possibility 

of  Truth,  there  only  remained  the  possibility  of  Persuasion. 

If  one  opinion  were  as  true  as  another, — that  is,  if  neither 

were  true, — it  was  nevertheless  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 

Sodetyy  that  certain  opinions  should  prevail ;  and,  if  Logic 

vas  powerless,  Bhetoric  was  efficient.    Hence  Protagoras  is 

made  to  say,  by  Plato,  that  the  wise  man  is  the  physician  of 

the  aoul:  he  cannot  indeed  induce  truer  thoughts  into  the 

mind,  since  all  thoughts  are  equally  true ;  but  he  can  induce 

healthier  and    more  profitable    thoughts.      He  can  in  the 

•une  way  heal  Society,  since  by  the  power  of  oratory  he  can 

introduce  good  useful  sentiments  in  the  place  of  those  base 

indhurtfoLt 

This  doctrine  may  be  false ;  but  is  it  not  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  philosophy  of  the  epoch  ?  It  may  be  immoral ; 
hut  is  it  necessarily  the  bold  and  shameless  immorality 
ittiibated  to  the  Sophists  ?  To  us  it  appears  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  result  of  a  sense  of  the  radical  in- 
Mfficicncy  of  knowledge.  Protagoras  had  spent  liis  youth 
in  the  study  of  philosophy  ;  he  had  found  that  study  vain  and 
i<fle;  he  had  utterly  rejected  it,  and  had  turned  his  attention 
ebewheie.  A  man  of  practical  tendencies,  he  wanted  a 
pnctical  result.  Failing  in  this,  he  sought  another  path, 
Snalj  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  something  more 
definite  wherewith  to  enter  the  world  of  action.  Plato  could 
Ke  no  nobler  end  in  life  than  that  of  contemplating  Being, — 
^  Hmn  that  of  familiarising  the  mind  with  the  eternal  Good,  the 
Jnat,  and  the  Beautiful, — of  which  all  goodness,  justice,  and 
beautiful  things  were  the  images.  With  such  a  view  of  life 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  despise  the  scepticism  of  the 
Sophists.  This  scepticism  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
[Dg  passage  from  the  speech  of  Callicles,  in  Plato's  Gorgias: — 
» Philosophy  is  a  graceful  thing  when  it  is  moderately  culti- 

*  See  Plato's  definition  of  the  sophistical  art,  Sophittaf  p.  146. 
t  rAecrfdui,  p.  228. 
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vated  in  youth ;  but,  if  any  one  occupies  himself  with  it  be- 
yond the  proper  age,  it  ruins  him ;  for,  however  great  may  be 
his  natural  capacity,  if  he  philosophizes  too  long  he  must  of 
necessity  be  inexperienced  in  all  those  things  which  one  who 
would  be  great  and  eminent  must  be  experienced  in.    He 
must  be  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  with 
the  mode  of  influencing  other  men  in  the  intercourse  of  life^ 
whether  private  or  public,  and  with  the  pleasures  and  pas- 
sions of  men ;  in  short,  with  human  characters  and  manneia 
And  when  such  men  are  called  upon  to  act,  whether  on  a 
private  or  public  occasion,  they  expose  themselves  to  ndicnle, 
just  as  politicians  do^when  they  come  to  your  conversation^    , 
and  attempt  to  cope  with  you  in  argument;  for  every  man, 
as  Euripides  says,  occupies  himself  with  that  in  which  he  finds 
himself  superior:  that  in  which  he  is  inferior  he  avoids, 
and  speaks  ill  of  it,  but  praises  what  he  excels  in,  thinking 
that  in  doing  so  he  is  praising  himself.    The  best  thing,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  partake  of  both.    It  is  good  to  partake  of 
philosophy  by  way  of  education,  and  it  is  not  ungracefol  in  a 
young  man  to  philosophize.     But,  if  he  continues  to  do  so 
when  he  grows  older,  he  becomes  ridiculous,  and  I  feel  to» 
wards  him  as  I  should  towards  a  grown  person  who  lispeA^ 
and  played  at  childish  plays.    When  I  see  an  old  man  stilS. 
continuing  to  philosophize,  I  think  he  deserves  to  be  flogge&« 
However  great  his  natural  talents,  he  is  under  the  necessi 
of  avoiding  the  assembly  and  public  places,  where,  as  tiia. 
poet  says,  men  become  eminent,  and  to  hide  himself 
to  pass  his  life  whispering  to  two  or  three  striplings  in    • 
comer,  but  never  speaking  out  anything  great,  and  boU3t 
and  liberal.' 

That  Protagoras,  no  less  than  Prodicus,*  was  a  teacher  d 
excellent  morality,  if  not  of  the  highest  abstract  views  of  tbs 
Good,  is  clearly  made  out  not  only  in  Mr.  Grote's  work,  but 
in  that  of  Zeller,  where  the  Sophists  are  unfavourably  treated    \ 

*  Prodicus  is  specially  excepted  by  Aristophanes  in  his  sweeping  oondemM^  ■ 
tion  of  the  Sophists ;  and  indeed  the  author  of  the  weU-known  paiahle,  fM 
Choict  qf  Herciila,  most  command  the  respect  eycn  of  antagonists. 
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on  the  whole,*  and  is  indeed  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon.  The  ethics  of  the  Sophists  may  not 
laTB  been  of  a  very  lofty  kind,  but  they  were  considered, 
cren  hj  enemies,  to  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day. 
Bie  Sophists  doubted  the  possibility  of  Philosophy;  they 
vere  assured  only  of  the  advantage  of  Oratory.  In  their 
liaits  to  various  cities  they  could  not  fail  to  remark  the 
iKiety  of  laws  and  ordinances  in  the  different  States.  This 
vnJety  impressed  them  with  a  conviction  that  there  were  no 
■ch  things  as  Bight  and  Wrong  by  nature,  but  only  by  con- 
Tention.  This,  therefore,  became  a  fundamental  precept  with 
flienL  It  was  but  a  corollary  of  their  dogma  respecting 
Tra&.  For  man  there  was  no  Eternal  Bight  because  there 
W  no  Eternal  Truth;  ri  SUcuov  zeal  to  alaxpov  ov  <f>va€i  aXXii 
ilPf :  law  was  but  the  law  of  each  city.  *  That  which  appears 
jiife  and  honourable  to  each  city,  is  so  for  that  city,  as  long 
IS  the  opinion  is  entertained,'  says  Protagoras  in  the  Thccctetus 

This  denial  of  abstract  Truth  and  abstract  Justice  is  easily 
pQihed  to  absurd  and  immoral  consequences;  but  we  have 
•0  evidence  that  such  consequences  were  maintained  by  the 
Sophista  Plato  often  judges  them  by  such  consequences ;  but 
Uependently  of  the  want  of  any  confidence  in  his  representa- 
tions as  faithful,  we  can  often  detect  in  Plato  himself  evidences 
rf  the  exaggeration  of  his  general  statements.  Thus,  he  on 
vanoos  occasions  makes  the  Sophists  maintain  that  Might  is 
Kglit  Modems,  who  always  accept  him  as  positive  testi- 
Buny,  have  therefore  imanimously  repeated  this  statement. 
Tet^  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  not  have  held  this  opinion 
except  in  a  very  qualified  form.  And,  in  the  first  Book  of 
the  JSqpvhlie,  Thrasymachus  the  Sophist  is  made  to  explain 
his  meaning:  namely,  that  Justice  is  the  law  ordained  by 
the  party  which  is  strongest  in  the  State.    Thus,  in  a  demo- 

*  ^»T-T.»tt :  PhUoi.  der  Oriechenf  L  775.  In  one  of  his  notes,  Zeller  alludes  to 
ftmsHAXT^s  doubt  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Myth,  attributed  by  Plato  to 
Aotagons,  as  being  *  quite  worthy  of  Plato  himself.'  This  is  very  characteristic 
cf  the  ordinaiy  tone  of  commentators,  and  we  may  well  ask  with  Zeller,  '  Aber 
mam  toll  er  fiir  P»>tagora8  zu  gut  seyn  ? ' 
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cracy  the  enactments  of  the  people  are  the  laws :  these  1 
are  for  their  advantage :  therefore  just.  Now,  in  this  ad] 
sion,  hy  Plato,  of  a  qualification  of  the  abstract  fonx 
*  Might  is  Eight/  we  see  evidence  of  that  formula  n< 
having  been  promulgated  by  the  Sophists;  it  was  only 
interpretation  by  Plato.  What  they  meant  was  this : 
law  is  but  convention :  the  convention  of  each  State  is  th 
fore  just  for  it ;  and,  inasmuch  as  any  such  convention  o 
necessarily  be  ordained  by  the  strongest  party,  t.«.  musi 
the  will  of  the  many,  so  we  may  see  that  justice  is  but 
advantage  of  the  strongest 

The  foregoing  will,  we    trust,  suffice  to  show  that 
tenets  attributed  to  them  by  Plato  are  often   caricatu 
and  admit  of  very  different  explanation.    Well  might  Gkxi] 
exclaim,  on  reading  the  Dialogue  which  bears  his  name, 
did  not  recognise  myself.     The  young  man,  however, 
great  talent  for  satire.' 

The  Sophists  were  the  natural  product  of  the  opini 
of  the  epoch.  In  them  we  see  the  first  energetic  pro 
against  the  possibility  of  metaphysical  science.  This  prot 
however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  protest  of  Ba 
— ^must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  germ  of  positive  scie 
It  was  the  protest  of  baffled  minds.  The  philosophy  of 
day  led  to  scepticism;  but  with  scepticism  no  eneij 
man  could  remain  contented.  Philosophy  was  there 
denounced,  not  because  a  surer,  safer  path  of  inquiry 
been  discovered,  but  because  philosophy  was  found  to 
nowhither.  The  scepticism  of  the  Sophists  was  a  sceptic 
with  which  no  great  speculative  intellect  could  be  contei 
Accordingly  with  Socrates  philosophy  again  re-asserted 
empire. 
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FOURTH  EPOCH. 

TkHo9ojky  emerges  from  the  crisis  by  a  new  development 
of  Method — the  application  of  Dialectics  as  a  negative 
process  preparatory  to  the  positive  foundation  of  Indue- 
iive  inquiry. 


■•o*- 


SOCRATES. 

§  I.  The  Life  of  Socrates. 

rILE  the  brilliant  Sophists  were  gaining  money  and 
renown   by  protesting    against    Philosophy,  —  while, 
leeepting  as  the  basis  of  aU  arguments  the  ideas  generally 
iRTalent  on  great  topics,  they  taught  the  arts  of  persuasion 
II  the  only  practical  outcome  of  philosophy, — there  suddenly 
^ipeaied  amongst  them  a  strange  antagonist.    The  picture 
k  presents  in  the  ordinary  conception  is  a  perfect  contrast  to 
tbem.    They  had  slighted  Truth ;  they  had  denied  her.    He 
liad  made  her  his  mistress;  and  with  patient  labour,  with 
nntiriDg  energy,  his  large  wise  soul  toiled  after  perfect  com- 
mimion  with  her.    They  had  deserted  Truth  for  money  and 
lenowiu     He  had    remained  constant  to    her  in    poverty. 
They  professed  to  teach  everything.    He  only  knew  that  he 
knew  nothing;  and  denied  that  anything  could  be  taught. 
Yet  he  believed  he  could  be  of  service  to  his  fellow-men; 
not  by  teaching,  but  by  helping  them  to  learn.     His  mission 
was  to  examine  the  thoughts  of  others.    This  he  humorously 
explained  by  reference  to  his  mother's  profession  of  midwife. 
What  she  did  for  women  in  labour  he  could  do  for  men 
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pregnant  with  ideas.  He  was  an  accoucheur  of  ideas.  I: 
assisted  ideas  in  their  birth,  and,  haying  brought  them  in. 
light,  he  examined  them,  to  see  if  they  were  fit  to  live: 
true,  they  were  welcomed ;  if  false,  destroyed.  And  for  tfc 
assistance  he  demanded  no  pecuniary  recompense;  he  ste 
fastly  refused  every  bribe  of  the  kind. 

He  was  the  declared  questioner  of  all  men  who  w« 
renowned  for  wisdom,  or  any  intellectual  eminence;  & 
they  were  somewhat  puzzled  by  their  questioner.  Wh(» 
}ie  ? — Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus.  What  does  he  '3 
Converse.  For  what  purpose? — To  expose  error.  Simj 
that  ?-^That,  and  no  more.  Has  he  no  truth  to  put  in  t 
place  of  error  ? — None ;  except  the  truth  tliat  man  is  ignora 
and  fancies  himself  wise. 

Some  gorgeous  Sophists,  in  their  flowing  robes,  follo^wx 
by  crowds  of  eager  listeners,  treated  the  poor  and  hurnlij 
clad  Socrates  with  ineffable  contempt  He  was  rude  an 
ungainly  in  his  movements ;  unlike  all  respectable  citizens  i 
his  habits.  Barefoot,  he  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Athen 
absorbed  in  tliought ;  sometimes  he  stood  still  for  hoar 
fixed  in  meditation.  Every  day  he  strolled  into  the  martei 
place,  and  disputed  with  all  who  were  willing.  In  appeaianC 
he  resembled  a  Silenus.  His  flattened  nose,  with  wide  aiP 
upturned  nostrils,  his  projecting  eyeballs,  his  thick  and  sensu^ 
lips,  his  squab  figure  and  unwieldy  belly,  were  all  points  upc^ 
which  ridicule  might  fasten.  Yet  when  this  Silenus  spok 
there  was  a  witchery  in  his  tongue  which  fascinated  tho0 
whom  his  appearance  had  disgusted ;  and  Alcibiades  dedarep 
that  he  was  forced  to  stop  his  ears  and  flee  away,  that  b 
might  not  sit  down  beside  Socrates  and  'grow  old  i 
listening  to  his  talk.'    Let  us  hear  Alcibiades  describe  hinL 

*  I  will  begin  the  praise  of  Socrates  by  comparing  him  to 
certain  statue.    Perhaps  he  will  think  that  this  statue  • 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  ridicule ;  but  I  assure  you  that 
is  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  truth.    I  assert  then,  thi 

*  Plato  :  Si/mposium,  Shelley's  translation. 
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68  is  exactly  like  those  Silenuses  that  sit  in  die 
tts*  shops,  and  which  are  carved  holding  flutes  or  pipes, 
ich,  when  divided  in  two,  are  found  to  contain  within- 
6  images  of  the  gods.  I  assert  that  Socrates  is  like 
jnr  Marsyas ;  that  your  form  and  appearance  are  like 
ityrs,  I  think  that  even  you  will  not  venture  to  deny ; 
V  like  you  are  to  them  in  all  other  things,  now  hear. 
I  not  scornful  and  petulant  ?  If  you  deny  this,  I  will 
itnesses.  Are  you  not  a  piper,  and  far  more  wonder- 
iC  than  he  ?  for  Marsyas,  and  whoever  now  pipes  the 
ihat  he  taught,  that  music  which  is  of  heaven,  and 
id  as  being  taught  by  Marsyas,  enchants  men  through 
'er  of  the  mouth ;  for,  if  any  musician,  be  he  skilful 

awakens  this  music,  it  alone  enables  him  to  retain 
ds  of  men,  and  from  the  divinity  of  its  nature  makes 

those  who  are  in  want  of  the  Gods  and  initiation. 
fer  only  from  Marsyas  in  this  circumstance,  that  you 
dthout  instruments,  by  mere  words,  all  that  he  can 

when  we  hear  Pericles,  or  any  other  accomplished 
ieliver  a  discourse,  no  one,  as  it  were,  cares  anything 
i.    But  when  any  one  hears  you,  or  even  your  words 

by  another,  though  ever  so  rude  and  unskilful  a 
,  be  that  person  a  woman,  man,  or  child,  we  are  struck 
lainedy  as  it  were,  by  the  discourse  clinging  to  our 

was  not  afraid  that  I  am  a  great  deal  too  drunk,  I 

lonfirm  to  you  by  an  oath  the  strange  effects  which  I 

jrou  I  have  suffered  from  his  words,  and  suflfer  still; 

m  I  hear  him  speak,  my  heart  leaps  up  far  more  than 

rte  of  those  who  celebrate  the  Corybantic  Mysteries; 

IB  are  poured  out  as  he  talks — a  thing  I  have  seen 

to  many  others  beside  myself.    I  have  heard  Pericles 

.er  excellent  orators,  and  have  been  pleased  with  their 

Bcs,  but  I  suffered  nothing  of  this  kind ;  nor  was  my 

rer  on  those  occasions  disturbed  and  filled  vnth  self- 

h,  as  if  it  were  slavishly  laid  prostrate.    But  this 

\A  here  has  often  affected  me  in  the  way  I  describe> 
I.  I 
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uutil  the  life  which  I  lead  seemed  hardly  worth  living.  X 
not  deny  it,  Socrates;  for  I  well  know  that  if  even  now 
chose  to  listen  to  you,  I  could  not  resist,  but  should  aga 
suffer  the  same  effects;  for,  my  friends,  he  forces  me 
confess,  that  while  I  myself  am  still  in  want  of  many  thin| 
I  neglect  my  own  necessities,  and  attend  to  those  of  t' 
Athenians.  I  stop  my  ears,  therefore,  as  from  the  Sirei 
and  flee  away  as  fast  as  possible,  that  I  may  not  sit  do^ 
beside  him  and  grow  old  in  listening  to  his  talk ;  for  t1 
man  has  reduced  me  to  feel  the  sentiment  of  shame,  which 
imagine  no  one  would  readily  believe  was  in  me;  he  ale 
inspires  me  with  remorse  and  awe ;  for  I  feel  in  his  pres&i 
my  incapacity  of  refuting  what  he  says,  or  of  refusing  to 
that  which  he  directs;  but,  when  I  depart  from  him,  : 
glory  which  the  multitude  confers  overwhelms  me.  I  esca 
therefore,  and  hide  myself  from  him,  and  when  I  see  him 
am  overwhelmed  with  humiliation,  because  I  have  neglect* 
to  do  what  I  have  confessed  to  him  ought  to  be  done;  ai 
often  and  often  have  I  wished  that  he  were  no  longer  to  "^ 
seen  among  men.  But,  if  that  were  to  happen,  I  well  knc 
that  I  should  suffer  far  greater  pain ;  so  that  where  I  c£ 
turn,  or  what  I  can  do  with  this  man,  I  know  not  All  tb 
have  I  and  many  others  suffered  from  the  pipings  of  th 
Satjrr. 

'  And  observe  how  like  he  is  to  what  I  said,  and  what 
wonderful  power  he  possesses.  I  know  that  there  is  not  oi 
of  you  who  is  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  Socrates ;  but  sin* 
I  have  begun,  I  will  make  him  plain  to  you.  You  obser 
how  passionately  Socrates  affects  the  intimacy  of  those  wl 
are  beautiful,  and  how  ignorant  he  professes  himself  to  b 
appearances  in  themselves  excessively  Silenic  This,  d 
friends,  is  the  external  form  with  which,  like  one  of  t 
sculptured  Sileni,  he  has  clothed  himself;  for,  if  you  op 
him,  you  will  find  within  admirable  temperance  and  wisdoi 
for  he  cares  not  for  mere  beauty,  but  despises  more  than  b: 
one  can  imagine  all  external  possessions,  whether  it 
beauty,  or  wealth,  or  glory,  or  any  other  thing  for  which  t 
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^oltitade  felicitates  the  possessor.  He  esteems  these  things, 
QQd  OS  who  honour  them,  as  nothing,  and  lives  among  men, 
>3iaking  all  the  objects  of  their  admiration  the  playthings  of 
lis  irony.  But  I  know  not  if  any  one  of  you  have  ever  seen 
"fthe  divine  images  which  are  within,  when  he  has  been  opened 
end  is  serious.  I  have  seen  them,  and  they  are  so  supremely 
leaatiful,  so  golden,  so  divine  and  wonderful,  that  everything 
^hich  Socrates  commands  surely  ought  to  be  obeyed,  even 
like  the  voice  of  a  God« 

'Many  other  and  most  wonderful  qualities  might  well  be 

T^aised  in  Socrates,  but  such  as  these  might  singly  be  attri- 

loted  to  others.    But  that  which  is  unparalleled  in  Socrates, 

is,  that  he  is  unlike,  and  above  comparison  with,  aU  other 

men,  whether  those  who  have  lived  in  ancient  times,  or  those 

"^  exist  now ;  for,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  Brasidas  and 

sumy  others  are  such  as  was  Achilles.     Pericles  deserves 

comparison  with  Nestor  and  Antenor;  and  other  excellent 

prisons  of  various  times  may,  with  probability,  be  drawn  into 

comparison  with  each  other.    But  to  such  a  singular  man  as 

thia^  both  himself  and  his  discourses  are  so  uncommon,  no 

one^  should  he  seek,  would  find  a  parallel  among  the  present 

^  the  past  generations  of  mankind ;  imless  they  should  say 

^  he  resembled  those  with  whom  I  lately  compared  him  ; 

ht  assuredly,  he  and  his  discourses  are  like  nothing  but  the 

Sileni  and  the  Satyrs.     At  first  I  forgot  to  make  you  ob-t 

'^  how  like  his  discourses  are  to  thpse  Satyrs  when  they 

lie  opened ;  for,  if  any  one  will  listen  to  the  talk  of  Socrates, 

^  will  appear  to  him  at  first   extremely  ridiculous ;   the 

(Aliases  and  expressions  which  he  employs  fold  around  his 

exterior  the  skin,  as  it  were,  of  a  rude  and  wanton  Satyr.    He 

^  always  talking  about  brass-founders,  and  leather-cutters, 

and  ddn-dressers :  and  this  is  his  perpetual  custom,  so  that 

aoy  doll  and  imobservant  per£(on  might  easily  laugh  at  his 

^iiooTiise.    But  if  any  one  should  see  it  opened,  as  it  were, 

^  get  within  the  sense  of  his  words,  he  would  then  find 

^  they  alone  of  all  that  enters  into  the  mind  of  man  to 

^ti  had  a  profound  and  persuasive  meaning,  and  that  they 
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were  most  divine;  and  that  they  presented  to  the  mini 
numerable  images  of  every  excellence,  and  that  they  te 
towards  objects  of  the  highest  moment,  or  rather  towan 
that  he  who  seeks  the  possession  of  what  is  supremely  ' 
tiful  and  good  need  regard  as  essential  to  the  accomplish 
of  his  ambition. 

'These  are  the  things,  my  friends,  for  which  I  ] 
Socrates.' 

Such  a  Silenus  was  the  most  formidable  antagonist 
the  Sophists  had  encountered;  but  this  is  small  praif 
him  who  was  hereafter  to  become  one  who  was  to  give  i 
impulse  to  the  himian  mind,  and  leave  as  an  inheritar 
mankind  the  grand  example  of  an  heroic  life  devot 
truth  and  crowned  with  martyrdom. 

Everjrthing  about  Socrates  is  remarkable, — persona 
pearance,  moral  physiognomy,  position,  object,  methoc 
and  death.  Fortunately,  his  character  and  his  tend 
have  been  so  clearly  pictured  in  the  works  of  Plat< 
Xenophon,  that  although  the  portrait  may  be  flatten 
are  sure  of  its  general  truth. 

He  was  born  B.C.  469,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  a  scul 
and  Phsenarete,  a  midwife.  His  parents,  though 
managed,  it  is  said,  to  give  him  the  ordinary  educ 
Besides  which  he  learned  his  father's  art ;  whether  he 
any  progress  in  it  we  are  unable  to  say ;  probably  not, 
relinquished  it  early.  A  group  of  Graces,  which  tra 
attributed  to  the  chisel  of  Socrates,  was  exhibited  foi 
turies  among  the  art  treasures  of  the  Acropolis ;  but  wc 
of  course  no  means  of  determining  the  authenticity  ( 
relic.  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us  that  Crito,  a  w( 
Athenian,  charmed  with  the  manners  of  Socrates,  h 
to  have  withdrawn  him  from  the  shop,  and  to  have  edi 
him.  This  Crito  afterwards  became  a  reverential  disci 
the  great  genius  he  had  discovered. 

♦  WiooERS  (Lt/e  of  Soerata,  trans.)  says,  that  Timon  the  Sillogra] 
Socrates  with  a  sneer,  Xi^o^of,  '  a  8tone-8crai>cr.'  He  forgets  that  Xi^ 
one  of  the  names  for  a  sculptor,  as  Lucian  informs  ns  in  ^e  account  of  1 
life. 
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Considering  that  wo  have  his  own  assertion  as  evidence  of 
bis  having  early  studied  Physics,  for  which  he  had  an  as- 
tonishing longing,  and  considering  further  that  he  so  entirely 
relinquished  that  study,  even  declaring  it  to  be  impious,"^  it 
is  of  little  importance  to  discuss,  with  German  critics,  whe- 
ther he  did  or  did  not  learn  from  Archelaus  and  Anaxagoras. 
That  he  learned  oratory  from  Prodicusf  is  not  discountenanced 
by  the  passage  in  Xenophon,|  where  he  is  made  to  say, '  You 
despise  me  because  you  have  squandered  money  upon  Pro- 
tagoras, Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  so  many  others,  in  return  for 
their  teaching ;  whereas  I  am  forced  to  draw  my  philosophy 
from  my  own  brain ; '  for  certainly,  if  any  one  can  claim 
originality,  it  is  Socrates :  his  philosophy  he  learned  from  no 
one.  He  struck  into  a  new  path.  Instead  of-  trying  to 
wcount  for  the  existence  of  the  universe,  he  was  ever  craving, 
AS  Mr.  Maurice  well  says,  for  a  light  to  show  him  his  own 
path  through  it§ 

He  did  not  commence  teaching  till  about  the  middle  of  his 

career.    We  have  but  few  records  of  the  events  which  filled 

^P  the  period  between  his  first  leaving  his  father  and  his  first 

^hing.    One  of  these  was  his  marriage  with  Xanthippe. 

^  bore  him  three  children.    The  violence  of  her  temper  and 

^^  equanimity  with  which  he  submitted  to  it  are  proverbial. 

^e  has  become  a  type ;  her  name  is  synonymous  with  Shrew.  || 

fle  gave  a  playful  explanation  of  his  choice  by  remarking, 

'hat  'those  who  wish  to  become  skilled  in  horsemanship 

^Xect  the  most  spirited  horses;   after  being  able  to  bridle 

^Oae,  they  believe  they  can  bridle  all  others.    Now,  as  it  is 

^3^  wish  to  live  and  converse  with  men,  I  married  this  woman, 

^^ing  firmly  convinced  that  in  case  I  should  be  enabled  to 

^^^ure  her,  I  should  be  enabled  to  endure  all  others.' T 

^'  In  Xexophon,  'madness.' — Memorab.,  lib.  L  c.  1. 
*♦*  Plato,  Meno,  p.  96. 
%  Qmvwium,  L  5. 

%  Maurice  :  Moral  and  Metaphysical  PkUotophy,  L  113. 
Q  She  has  found  an  ingenious  defender  in  Zeller  :  PhUotophUche  Ahhand* 
^^ifem,  1805,  p.  51  et  seq. 
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Before  he  gave  himself  up  to  teaching,  he  performed 
military  service  in  three  battles,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
each*  In  the  first,  the  prize  of  bravery  was  awarded  to  him. 
He  relinquished  his  claim  in  favour  of  Alcibiades,  whom  it 
might  encoura^^e  to  deserve  such  honour.  Various  anecdotes 
are  related  of  him  during  his  campaigns.  In  spite  of  the 
severity  of  winter,  when  the  ice  and  snow  were  thick  upon 
the  ground,  he  went  barefoot  and  lightly  clad.  On  one 
occasion  he  stood  before  the  camp  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
on.  the  same  spot  rapt  in  meditation.  Plato  has  given  us 
a  beautiful  description  of  Socrates  during  the  campaign, 
which  we  quote  in  the  translation  by  Shelley: — 

'  At  one  time  we  were  fellow-soldiers,  and  had  our  mess 
together  in  the  camp  before  Potidaea.  Socrates  there  over- 
came not  only  me,  but  every  one  besides,  in  endurance  of 
toils:  when,  as  happens  in  a  campaign,  we  were  reduced  to 
few  provisions,  tliere  were  none  who  could  sustain  hunger 
like  Socrates :  and,  when  we  had  plenty,  he  alone  seemed  to 
enjoy  oiir  military  fare.  He  never  drank  much  willingly; 
but,  when  he  was  compelled  he  conquered  all  even  in  that 
to  which  he  was  least  accustomed,  and,  what  is  most  as- 
tonishing, no  person  ever  saw  Socrates  drunk  either  then  or 
at  any  other  time.  In  the  depth  of  winter  (and  the  winte 
tliere  are  excessively  rigid)  he  sustained  calmly  incredibl 
hardships:  and,  amongst  other  things,  whilst  the  frost  w 
intolerably  severe,  and  no  one  went  out  of  their  tents,  or, 
they  went  out,  wrapt  themselves  up  carefully  and  put  fleec 
under  their  feet,  and  bound  their  legs  with  hairy  skL 
Socrates  went  out  only  with  the  same  cloak  on  that  he  usua 
wore,  and  walked  barefoot  upon  the  ice,  more  easily  ind 
than  those  who  had  sandalled  themselves  so  delicately; 
that  the  soldiers  thought  he  did  it  to  mock  their  wanU 
fortitude.  It  would  indeed  be  worth  whUe  to  commemo 
all  that  this  brave  man  did  and  endured  in  that  expedition^ 

*  In  one  instance  he  was  seen  early  in  the  morning 
ing  in  one  place  rapt  in  meditation,  and,  as  he  seemed 
to  be  able  to  unravel  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  he 
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continued  to  stand  as  inquiring  and  discussing  within  him- 
self;  and,  when  noon  came,  the  soldiers  observed  him,  and 
said  to  one  another, ''  Socrates  has  been  standing  there  think- 
ing ever  since  the  morning."    At  last  some  lonians  came  to 
the  spot,  and  having  supped,  as  it  was  summer,  bringing 
their  blankets,  they  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  cool;  they 
observed  that  Socrates  continued  to  stand  there  the  whole 
night  until  morning,  and  that,  when  the  sun  rose,  he  saluted 
it  with  a  prayer,  and  departed. 

'I  ought  not  to  omit  what  Socrates  is  in  battle;  for,  in 

tliat  battle  after  which  the  Generals    decreed  to  me    the 

pnze  of  courage,  Socrates  alone  of  all  men  was  the  saviour 

of  my  life,  standing  by   me  when  I  had  fallen   and  was 

wounded,  and  preserving  both  myself  and  my  arms  from  the 

Ittods  of  the  enemy.     On  that  occasion  I  entreated    the 

Generals  to  decree  the  prize,  as  it  was  most  due,  to  him.   And 

ttis,  0  Socrates,  you  cannot  deny,  that  when  the  Generals, 

^ihiiig  to  conciliate  a  person  of  my  rank,  desired  to  give 

^  the  prize,  you  were  far  more  earnestly  desirous  than 

^  Generals,  that  this  glory  should  be  attributed,  not  to 

/ouiself,  but  me. 

*But  to  see  Socrates  when  our  army  was  defeated  and 

^^ttered  in  flight  at  Delium,  was  a  spectacle  worthy  to 

*^^old.    On  that  occasion  I  was  among  the  cavalry,  and  he 

^*^  foot^  heavily  armed.    After  the  total  rout  of  our  troops,  he 

^^<i  Laches  retreated  together:   I  came  up  by  chance,  and, 

^^^ing  them,  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  I  would 

^ot  leave  them.    As  I  was  on  horseback,  and  therefore  less 

^^cupied  by  a  regard  of  my  own  situation,  I  could  better 

^^>serve,  than  at  Potidsea,  the  beautiful  spectacle  exhibited  by 

^ocrates  on  this  emergency.    How  superior  was  he  to  Laches 

^^^    presence  of  mind  and  courage!    Your  representation  of 

■™*Ja  on  the  stage,  0  Aristophanes,  was  not  wholly  unlike  his 

^'^^self  on  this  occasion;  for  he  walked  and  darted  his  re- 

88*^5  around  with  a  majestic  composure,  looking  tranquilly 

"^^h  on  his  friends  and  enemies ;  so  that  it  was  evident  to 

eveiy  onoj  even  from  afar,  that  whoever  should  venture  to  attack 
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him  would  encounter  a  desperate  resistance.  He  and  hi3. 
companion  thus  departed  in  safety;  for  those  who  axe 
scattered  in  flight  are  pursued  and  killed,  whilst  men  hesitate 
to  touch  those  who  exhihit  such  a  countenance  as  that  of 
Socrates  even  in  defeat/ 

We  must  cast  a  glance  at  his  public  career.  His  doctrine 
being  ethical,  there  is  great  importance  in  seeing  how  far  it 
was  practical.  He  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  Virtue  over 
all  other  rules  of  life;  he  exhorted  men  to  a  brave  and 
imflinching  adhesion  to  Justice,  as  the  only  real  happiness ; 
he  declared  that  the  imjust  alone  are  unhappy.  Was  he 
himself  virtuous  ?  was  he  happy  ? 

His  bravery  as  a  soldier  was  surpassed  by  his  bravery  as  a 
senator.  He  had  that  high  moral  courage  which  can  brave 
not  only  death,  but  the  opinion  of  the  world.  He  presents  an 
example,  almost  unique  in  history,  of  a  man  who  could  defy  a 
tyrant,  and  also  defy  a  tyrannical  mob,  an  impetuous,  im- 
perious mob.  The  Thirty  Tyrants  on  one  occasion  summoned 
him,  together  with  four  others,  to  the  Tholus,  the  place  in 
which  the  Prytanes  took  their  meals.  He  was  there  com- 
manded to  bring  Leon  of  Salamis  to  Athens.  Leon  had  ob- 
tained the  right  of  Athenian  citizenship,  but,  fearing  the 
rapacity  of  the  tyrants,  had  retired  to  Salamis.  To  bring 
back  Leon,  Socrates  steadily  refused.  He  says  himself,  that 
the  '  Government,  although  it  was  so  powerful,  did  not  frighten 
me  into  doing  anything  unjust ;  but,  when  we  came  out  of 
the  Tholus,  the  four  went  to  Salamis  and  took  Leon,  but  I 
went  away  home.  And  perhaps  I  should  have  suffered  death 
on  account  of  tliis,  if  the  Government  had  not  soon  been 
broken  up.' 

On  another  occasion  he  braved  the  clamorous  mob.    He  ; 
was  then  a  Senator,  the  only  State  oflSce  he  ever  held.    Th( 
Athenian  Senate  consisted  of  the  Five  Hundred  who  wei 
elected  from  the  ten  tribes.    During  a  period  of  thirty-fii 
or  thirty-six  days  the  members  of  each  tribe  in  turn  had 
presidency,  and  were  called  Prytanes.    Of  the  fifty  Piytani 
ten  had  tlie  presidency  every  seven  days;  each  day  one        of 
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these  ten  enjoyed  the  highest  dignity,  with  the  name  of 
Epistates.  He  laid  everything  before  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  examined  the  votes, 
and,  in  short,  conducted  the  whole  business  of  the  assembly. 
He  enjoyed  this  power,  however,  only  for  a  single  day;  for 
that  day  he  was  entrusted  with  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and 
the  treasury  of  the  republic 

Socrates  was  Epistates  on  the  day  when  the  unjust  sentence 

^^  to  be  passed  on  the  Admirals  who  had  neglected  to  bury 

the  dead  after  the  battle  of  Arginusse.    To  take  care  of  the 

burial  of  the  dead  was  a  sacred  duty.*    The  shades  of  the 

unbuiied  were  believed  to  wander  restlessly  for  a  hundred 

yeais  on  the    banks    of    the    Styx.     After    the  battle    of 

Aigmusae,    a    violent    storm    arose,    which    prevented    the 

Admirals  from  obtaining  the  bodies  of  the  slain.    In  order 

to  lemedy  this,  they  left  behind  them  some  inferior  officers 

(Taxiarchs)  to  attend  to  the  office.    But  the  violence  of  the 

•torn  rendered  it   impossible.      The    Admirals   were  tried. 

They  produced  the  evidence  of  pilots  to  show  that  the  tempest 

^  rendered  the  burial  impracticable;  besides  which,  they 

hfid  left  the  Taxiarchs  behind,  so  that  the  blame,  if  any,  ought 

to  fall  on  the  latter.    This  produced  its  natural  effect  on  the 

P^le,  who  would  instantly  have  given  an  acquittal,  had  the 

?^e8tion  been  put  to  the  vote.    But  the  accusers  managed  to 

*<ijoum  the  assembly,  pretending  that  it  was  too  dark  to 

^t  the  show  of  hands.    In  the  meanwhile  the  enemies  of 

^^  Admirals  did  all  they  could  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 

^ple.    The  lamentations  and  mournful  appearance  of  the 

^^'^en  of  the  skin,  who  had  been  hired  for  the  tragic  scene, 

^  a  powerful  influence  on  the  assembly.    The  votes  were 

^  te  given  on  the  general  question,  whether  the  Admirals 

^^  done  wrong  in  not  taking  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead ; 

^d,  if  they  should  be  condemned  by  the  majority  (so  the 

^'late  ordained),  they  were  to  be  put  to  death  and  their 

P^perty  confiscated.    But  to  condemn  all  by  one  vote  was 

^^ntraiy  to  law.    The  Piytanes,  with  Socrates  at  their  head, 

*^  ^  Antigone  of  Sophocles  is  founded  ou  the  sacrodness  of  this  duty.      ^ 
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refused  to  put  the  illegal  question  to  the  vote.  The  people 
became  furious,  and  loudly  demanded  that  those  who  resisted 
their  pleasure  should  themselves  be  brought  to  tiiaL  The 
Piytanes  wavered,  yielded.  Socrates  alone  remained  firm, 
defying  the  threats  of  the  mob.  He  stood  there  to  administer 
justice.  He  would  not  administer  injustice.  In  consequence 
of  his  refusal,  the  question  could  not  be  put  to  the  vote,  and 
the  assembly  was  again  adjourned.  The  next  day  a  new 
Epistates  and  other  presidents  succeeded,  and  the  Admirals 
were  condemned* 

It  was  impossible  for  Socrates  to  enter  the  market-place 
without  at  once  becoming  an  object  of  attention.    His  un- 
gainly   figure,    his    strange    character,   and   his   bewitching 
tongue,  excited  and  enchained  curiosity.    He  became  known 
to  every  citizen.    Who  had  not  listened  to  him  ?    Who  had 
not  enjoyed  his  inimitable  irony  ?    Who  had  not  seen  him 
demolish  the  arrogance  and  pretension  of  some  reputed  wise 
man?    Socrates  must  have  been  a  terrible  antagonist  to  all 
people  who  believed  that  they  were  wise  because  they  could 
discourse  fluently;  and  these  were  not  few.    He  always  de- 
clared that  he  knew  nothing.    When  a  man  professed  know- 
ledge on  any  point,  especially  if  admiring  crowds  gave  testi- 
mony to  that  profession,  Socrates  was  sure  to  step  up  to  him^ 
and,  professing  ignorance,  entreat  to  be  taught.    Charm< 
with  so  humble  a  listener,  the  teacher  began.    Interrogated... 
he  unsuspectingly  assented  to  some  very  evident  proposition 
a  conclusion  from  that,  almost  as  evident,  next  received  hS 
assent;  from  that  moment  he  was  lost.    With  great  pnwf==^ 
of  logic,  with  much  ingenious  subtlety;  and  sometimes  wit:.! 
daring  sophistication,  a  web  was  formed  from  which  he  couSif 
not  extricate  himself.    His  own  admissions  were  proved    *Cx) 
lead  to  monstrous  conclusions ;  these  conclusions  he  repugn^<i 
but  could  not  see  where  the  gist  of  his  error  lay.    Tfce 
laughter  of  all  bystanders  bespoke  his  defeat.    Before  him 
was  his  adversary,  iniperturbably  calm,  apparently  innoc^infe 
of  all  attempt  at  making  him  ridiculous.     Confused,  but  Mxot 

*  WlOGEBS,  pp.  51-55. 
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confuted,  he  left  the  spot  indignant  with  himself,  but  more 
indignant  with  the  sublety  of  his  adversary. 

It  was  thns  that  Socrates  became  mistaken  for  a  Sophist  ] 
hot  he  was  distinguished  from  the  Sophists  by  his  constant 
object  Whilst  they  denied  the  possibility  of  truth,  he  only 
sought  to  make  men  aware  of  their  ignorance,  in  the  iron- 
ical, playful,  and,  sometimes,  quibbling  manner  in  which  he 
destroyed  their  arguments. 

This  sort  of  disputation  daily  occurred  in  Athens ;  and  by 
it^  doubtlesB,  Socrates  acquired  that  notoriety  which  induced 
Aristophanes  to  select  him  as  the  Sophist  hero  of  the  comedy 
of  J%e  Clauds.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  to  his  adversaries 
he  must  have  been  an  exasperating  opponent.    No  one  was 
safe  from  his  attack.    No  one  who  presumed  to  know  any- 
thing could  escape  him.    In  confirmation,  let  us  quote  the 
acconnt  Socrates  gives  of  his  procedure,  as  reported  by  Plato 
in  the  Apology.    Socrates  there  describes  his  sensations  on 
hearing  that  Apollo  had  declared  him  to  be  the  wisest  of  men. 
Hie  could  not  understand  this.    Knowing  himself  to  be  wise 
in  nothing,  yet  not  daring  to  think  the  words  of  the  god 
eoold  be  false,  he  was  puzzled.    *  I  went  to  one  of  those  who 
aie  esteemed  to  be  wise,  thinking  that  here,  if  anywhere,  I 
should  prove  the  oracle  to  be  wrong,  and  be  able  to  say, 
"Here  is  a  man  wiser  than  I."    After  examining  this  man 
(I  need  not  name  him,  but  he  was  one  of  the  politicians),  and 
conversing  with  him,  it  was  my  opinion  that  this  man  seemed 
to  many  others,  and  especially  to  himself,  to  be  wise,  but  was 
Qot  sa    Thereupon  I  tried  to  convince  him  that  he  thougtit 
himself  wise,  but  was  not.    By  this  means  I  offended  him 
and  many  of  the  bystanders.    When  I  went  away,  I  said  to 
myself, "  I  am  wiser  than  this  man ;  for  neither  of  us,  it  would 
seem,  knows  anything  valuable :  but  he,  not  knowing,  fancies 
he  does  know ;  I,  as  I  really  do  not  know,  so  I  do  not  think 
I  know.    I  seem,  therefore,  to  be  in  one  small  matter  wiser 
than  he."    After  this  I  went  to  another  still  wiser  than  he, 
and  came  to  the  same  result ;  and  by  this  I  affronted  him  too, 
and  many  others,    I  went  on  in  the  same  manner,  perceiving 
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with  sorrow  and  fear  that  I  was  making  enemies ;  but  it  seemed 
necessary  to  postpone  all  other  considerations  to  the  service 
of  the  god,  and  therefore  to  seek  for  the  meaning  of  the  oracle 
by  going  to  all  who  appeared  to  know  anything.  And,  0 
Athenians,  the  impression  made  on  me  was  this:  The  per< 
sons  of  most  reputation  seemed  to  me  nearly  the  most  defi* 
cient  of  all;  other  persons  of  much  smaller  account  seemed 
much  more  rational. 

'  When  I  had  done  with  the  politicians,  I  went  to  the  poets, 
tragic,  dithyrambic,  and  others,  thinking  that  I  should  surely 
find  myself  less  knowing  than  they.    Taking  up  those  of 
their  poems  which  appeared  to  me  most  laboured,  I  asked 
them  (that  I  might  at  the  same  time  learn  something  from. 
them)  what  these  poems  meant?    I  am  ashamed,  O  Athe* 
nians,  to  say  the  truth,  but  I  must  say  it ;  there  was  scarcely 
a  person  present  who  could  not  have  spoken  better  concerning 
their  poems  than  they.    I  soon  found  that  what  poets  do» 
they  accomplish  not  by  wisdom,  but  by  a  kind  of  natural  torn, 
and  an  enthusiasm  like  that  of  prophets  and  those  who  utter 
oracles ;   for  these,  too,  speak  many  fine  things,  but  do  not 
know  one  particle  of  what  they  speak. 

'  Lastly,  I  resorted  to  artificers ;  for  I  was  conscious  that  I 
myself  knew,  in  a  manner,  nothing  at  all,  but  should  find 
them  knowing  many  valuable  things.  And  in  tliis  I  was  not 
mistaken ;  they  knew  things  which  I  knew  not,  and  were,  so 
far,  wiser  than  L  But  they  appeared  to  me  to  fall  into  the 
same  error  as  the  poets ;  each,  because  he  was  skilled  in  his 
own  art,  insisted  upon  being  the  wisest  man  in  other  and 
greater  things;  and  this  mistake  of  theirs  overshadowed 
what  they  possessed  of  wisdom.  From  this  search,  O  Athe- 
nians, the  consequences  to  me  have  been,  on  the  one  ha&^ 
many  enmities,  and  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  which  ha^ 
brought  upon  me  many  false  imputations ;  but,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  the  name  and  general  repute  of  a  wise  man.' 

Socrates,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  did  not  care  for  the  country' 
*  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  when  you  have  seen  one  green  fi^^ 
you  have  seen  all  green  fields ;  Sir,  I  like  to  look  upon  xu^ 
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liet  HB  walk  down  Cheapside/    In  words  of  the  same  import 

does  Socrates  address  Phsedrus,  who  accused  him  of  being 

unacquainted  even  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.    'I 

am  Tery  anxious  to  learn;  and  from  fields  and  trees  I  can 

fcam  nothing.    I  can  only  learn  from  men  in  the  city/    And 

he  was  always  to  be  found  where  men  were  assembled  * 

Beady  to  argue  with  every  one,  he  demanded  money  from 

inme.    He  gave  no  lectures:  he  only  talked.    He  wrote  no 

books:  he  argued.-("    He  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  had 

I  sohool,  since  he  did  not  even  give  a  systematic  exposition 

of  his  doctrine.    What  has  been  called  his  school,  must  be 

Wideistood  to  refer  to  the  many  delighted  admirers  whose 

eutom  it  was  to  surround  him  whenever  he  appeared,  to  talk 

vith  him  as  often  as  possible,  and  to  accept  his  leading 

opnions. 

'At  what  time  Socrates  relinquished  his  profession  as  a 
•tetoaiy  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the  middle 
Bid  later  part  of  his  life,  at  least,  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
tie  self-imposed  task  of  teaching;  excluding  all  other 
booness,  public  or  private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of 
fcrtune.  We  can  hardly  avoid  speaking  of  him  as  a  teacher, 
ttiOQgh  he  himself  disclaimed  the  appellation;  his  practice 
18  to  talk  or  converse.  Early  in  the  morning  he  frequented 
the  piablic  walks,  the  gymnasia  for  bodily  training,  and  the 
riwds  where  youths  were  receiving  instruction ;  he  was  to 
^  seen  in  the  market-place  at  the  hour  when  it  was  most 
Cit^ed,  among  the  booths  and  tables  where  goods  were  ex- 
poied  for  sale ;  his  whole  day  was  usually  spent  in  this  public 
JMomer.  He  talked  with  any  one,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor, 
^  sought  to  address  him,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  who 
•tood  by;  not  only  he  never  either  asked  or  received  any 
^^^arf,  but  he  made  no  distinction  of  persons,  never  withheld 

*  XlKOFHOM :  Memorab.  L  1,  Ka2  fXtyt  lUv  Cn  rh  roXi?,  rots  Zk  povXofUwois  i^^v 

t  We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  accept  as  historical,  the  language  Plato  puts 
wohianuynth  respecting  the  inefficiency  of  hooks.  Books  cannot  he  interrogated, 
<*iuiot  answer ;  therefore,  cannot  teach ;  we  cap  only  learn  from  them  that  which 
'•knewbefore.—PAccdria,  p.  96. 
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his  conversation  from  anj  one,  and  talked  on  the  same  general 
subjects  with  alL   .   •   •   As  it  was  engaging,  carious  and 
instructive  to  hear,  certain  persons  made  it  their  habit  to 
attend  him  in  public  as  companions  and  listeners.    These 
men,  a  fluctuating  body,  were  commonly  known  as  his  disciples 
and  scholars ;  though  neither  he  nor  his  personal  friends  ever 
employed  the  terms  teacher  and  disciple  to  describe  the  relation 
between  them.    Now  no  other  person  in  Athens,  nor  in  any 
otlier  Grecian  city,  appears  ever  to  have  manifested  himself  in 
this  perpetual  and  indiscriminate  manner  as  a  public  talker 
for  instruction.    By  the  peculiar  mode  of  life  which  Socrates 
pursued,  not  only  his  conversation  reached  the  minds  of  a 
much  wider  circle,  but  he  became  more  abundantly  known 
as  a  person.    While  acquiring  a  few  friends  and  admirers^ 
and  raising  a  certain  intellectual  interest  in  others,  he  at  tfa^ 
same  time  provoked  a  large  number  of  personal  enemies.    Thi^^ 
was  probably  the  reason  why  he  was  selected  by  Aristophane^a 
and  the  other  comic  writers  to  be  attacked  as  a  geneimU 
representative  of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  teaching.'  * 

Although  Socrates  was  a  knight-errant  of  philosophy,  ev^T 
on  the  alert  to  rescue  some  forlorn  truth  from  the  dungeorsLS 
of  prejudice,  and  therefore  was  not  scrupulous  as  to  who 
what  liis  adversary  might  be,  yet  his  especial  enemies  we: 
the  Sophists.  He  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  refutinjf 
them.  He  combated  them  with  their  own  weapons,  and  on 
their  own  ground.  He  knew  all  their  tactics.  He  kn^"^ 
their  strength  and  their  weakness.  like  them  he  had  studi^4 
Physics,  in  the  speculations  of  the  early  thinkers;  and  like 
them  had  seen  that  these  speculations  led  to  no  certaintrj* 
But  he  had  not,  like  them,  made  scepticism  a  refuge ;  he  h.^ 
not  proclaimed  Truth  to  be  a  phantom,  because  he  could  tx^ 
embrace  her.  No:  defeated  in  his  endeavour  to  penetrA^ 
the  mysteries  of  the  world  without,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  world  within.  For  Physics  he  substituted  Morals,  rk® 
certitude  which  he  failed  to  gain  respecting  the  operations  ^' 

•  Gbotb  :  UUU  ofQreeee,  viii  555. 
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nature,  had  not  shaken  his  conviction  of  the  certitude  of  the 
moral  truths  which  his  conscience  irresistibly  impressed  upon 
his  attention.    The  world  of  sense  might  be  fleeting  and  de- 
ceptive.   The  voice  of  conscience  could  not  deceive.    Turning 
his  attention  inwards,  he  discovered  certain  truths  which 
admitted  of  no  question.      They  were  eternal,  immutable, 
evident    These  he  opposed  to  the  scepticism  of  the  Sophists. 
Moral  certitude  was  the  rock  upon  which  his  shipwrecked 
wul  was  cast    There  he  could  repose  in  safety.    From  its 
lieights  he  could  survey  the  world,  and  his  relation  to  it 

Thus  was  his  life  spent  In  his  old  age  he  had  to  appear 
Wore  his  judges  to  answer  the  accusations  of  Impiety  and 
Immorality.    He  appeared,  and  was  condemned. 

When  we  think  upon  the  character  of  this  great  man, 
whose  virtues,  luminous  in  the  distance,  and  surrounded  with 
fliehalo  of  imperishable  glory,  so  impose  on  our  imaginations 
tbt  ihey  seem  as  evident  as  they  were  exalted,  we  cannot 
hear  of  his  trial  and  condemnation  without  indignant  disgust 
^  &e  Athenians.  But,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  let  us  be 
eaudous  ere  we  decide.  The  Athenians  were  volatile,  ere- 
dolous  and  cruel :  all  masses  of  men  are.  But  it  is  too  much 
to  suppose  that  they,  or  any  people,  would  have  condenmed 
Socrates  had  he  appeared  to  them  what  he  appears  to  us. 
Had  a  tyrant  committed  such  a  deed,  the  people  would  have 
avenged  it  But  Socrates  was  not  to  them  what  he  appears 
tons.    He  was  offensive  to  them,  and  paid  the  penalty. 

A  great  man  cannot  be  understood  by  his  contemporaries. 
Be  can  only  be  understood  by  his  peers ;  and  his  peers  are 
few.  Posterity  exalts  a  great  man's  fame  by  producing  a 
^^oxAxsr  of  great  men  to  appreciate  him.  The  great  man  is 
dao  necessarily  a  reformer  in  some  shape  or  other.  Every 
'^btnner  has  to  combat  existing  prejudices  and  deep-rooted 
Passions.  To  cut  his  own  path,  he  must  displace  the  rubbish 
which  encumbers  it  He  is  therefore  in  opposition  to  his 
feUow-men,  and  attacks  their  interests.  Blinded  by  pre- 
judice, by  passion,  and  by  interest,  men  cannot  see  the  ex- 
^uce  of  him  they  oppose ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  as  Heine 
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BO  admirably  says, '  wherever  a  great  soul  gives  utb 
its  thoughts,  there  also  is  Golgotha.' 

Beformers  risk  martyrdom;  and  Socrates  was  a  i 
Although,  therefore,  his  condemnation  appears  to 
unjust  and  very  frightful,  to  the  Athenians  it  was 
than  the  banishment  of  Empedocles,  or  the  condemi 
Protagoras.  Pure  as  were  his  intentions,  his  acti 
opinions  were  oflfensive.  He  incurred  the  hatred  < 
spirit;  and  by  that  hatred  fell.  We  recognise  th 
of  his  intentions;  he  does  not  oppose  us.  We  cat 
what  we  believe  to  be  his  errors,  because  those  ert 
no  war  with  our  interests.  Very  dififerently  were  tl 
nians  situated.  To  them  he  was  offensive.  He  1 
justice  and  folly  of  all  kinds,  and  never  lost  an  oo 
exposing  them.  A  man  who  undertakes  to  be  the 
his  age  cannot  escape  the  critic's  penalty.* 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  exasperating  part  of  his  I 
was  the  undisguised  contempt  which  he  uniformly  ( 
for  the  readiness  with  which  men  assumed  that  the 
capacity  for  government.  Only  the  wise,  he  said,  w 
govern,  and  they  were  few.  Government  is  a  sciem 
diflQcult  science.  It  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to 
State  than  to  govern  the  helm  of  a  ship.  Yet,  t 
people  who  would  not  trust  themselves  in  a  ship  wi 
experienced  pilot,  not  only  trust  themselves  in  a  St 
an  inexperienced  ruler,  but  also  endeavour  to  becor 
themselves.  This  contempt  was  sufficient  to  cause 
demnation;  but  a  better  pretext  was  wanted,  an( 
found  in  his  impiety.  His  defenders,  ancient  and 
have  declared  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  impiety ;  an 
phon  'wonders'  that  the  charge  could  have  been 
for  an  instanfii^  But  we  believe  that  the  charge  was 
merited  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  philosophera 
whom  it  was  made.t    He  gave  new  interpretation 

*  The  masterly  account  of  the  trial  of  Socrates,  giyen  by  Mr.  Gbot] 
read  and  re-read  by  all  interested  in  this  subject, 
t  Sextus  Emfibicus,  speaking  of  the  Socratic heresy,  calls  it  <2>f  Ix 
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reining  dogmas ;  and  opposing  the  mythological  interpre- 
tations, he  was  chargeable  with  impiety. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  an  anonymous  writer,  that,  in 
complying  with  the  rites  of  his  country,  Socrates  avoided 
her  superstitions.  The  rite  of  sacrifice,  so  simple  and  natural 
that  it  harmonises  with  all  and  any  religious  truth,  required 
to  be  guarded  against  a  great  abuse,  and  against  this  he 
wmed  his  countrymen. 

'When/  says  Xenophon,  'he  sacrificed,  he  feared  not  his 
offering  would  fail  of  acceptance  in  that  he  was  poor;  but, 
giving  according  to  his  ability,  he  doubted  not  but,  in  the 
Bght  of  the  Gods,  he  equalled  those  men  whose  gifts  and 
Moifices  overspread  the  whole  altar;  for  Socrates  always 
leckoned  upon  it  as  a  most  indubitable  truth,  that  the 
KTvice  paid  the  Deity  by  the  pure  and  pious  soul  was  the 
B«)8t  grateful  service. 

'When  he  prayed,  his  petition  was  only  this, —  that  the 
Gods  would  give  to  him  those  things  that  were  good.  And 
tlu8  he  did,  forasmuch  as  they  alone  knew  what  was  good  for 
^^  But  he  who  should  ask  for  gold  or  silver,  or  increase 
^  dominion,  acted  not,  in  his  opinion,  more  wisely  than  one 
^  should  pray  for  the  opportunity  to  fight,  or  game,  or 
*^ything  of  the  like  nature ;  the  consequence  whereof  being 
•*^geiher  doubtful,  might  turn,  for  aught  he  knew,  not  a 
*^  to  his  disadvantaga'  * 

It  was  more  difficult  for  the  philosopher  either  innocently 
^  comply  with,  or  safely  to  oppose,  that  part  of  the  popular 
^'^ligion  which  related  to  oracles  and  omens.  Socrates 
appears  to  have  done  what  was  possible,  and  what  therefore 
^  best  ultimately,  towards  correcting  this  great  eviL 

'He  likewise  asserted,  that  the  science  of  divination  was 

•  ^^ficessary  for  all  such  as  would  govern  successfully,  either 

^•Hfis  or  private  families ;  for,  although  he  thought  every  one 

'*•'*»•— irfr.  Math.  ii.  p.  69.    Plato's  dialogues  of  The  Second  Alcibiadea  and 

7^  ^"rt^lpikro  are  evidence  enough  of  Socrates*  opposition  to  theJMythology  of 
"■day. 

*  *<»omWta,  L  3. 
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might  choose  his  own  way  of  life,  and,  afterwards,  by  1 
industry,  excel  therein  (whether  architecture,  mechani 
agriculture,  superintending  the  labourer,  managing  t 
finances,  or  practising  the  art  of  war),  yet  even  here,  t 
Grods,  he  would  say,  thought  proper  to  reserve  to  themselv 
in  all  these  things,  the  knowledge  of  that  part  of  them  whi 
was  of  the  most  importance,  since  he  who  was  the  most  ca] 
ful  to  cultivate  his  field,  could  not  know^  of  a  certainty,  w 
should  reap  the  fruit  of  it. 

'Socrates  therefore  esteemed  all  those  as  no  other  th 
madmen  who,  excluding  the  Deity,  referred  the  success 
their  designs  to  nothing  higher  than  human  prudence.  ] 
likewise  thought  those  not  much  better  who  had  recourse 
divination  on  every  occasion,  as  if  a  man  was  to  consult  tl 
oracle  whether  he  should  give  the  reins  of  his  chariot  into  tl 
hands  of  one  ignorant  or  well  versed  in  the  art  of  driving, 
place  at  the  helm  of  his  ship  a  skilful  or  unskUf ul  pilot. 

'He  also  thought  it  a  kind  of  impiety  to  importune  il 
Grods  with  our  inquiries  concerning  things  of  which  we  mi 
gain  the  knowledge  by  number,  weight,  or  measure ;  it  beio 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  incumbent  on  man  to  make  himse 
acquainted  with  whatever  the  Gods  had  placed  within  fa 
power :  as  for  such  things  as  were  beyond  his  comprehensic 
for  these  he  ought  always  to  apply  to  the  oracle ;  the  Goi 
being  ever  ready  to  communicate  knowledge  to  those  whc 
care  had  been  to  render  them  propitious.'  ♦ 

The  trial  of    Socrates   belongs  rather  to  the  history 
Greece  than  to  the  history  of  Philosophy.    It  was  a  politL 
trial     His  bearing  during  the  whole  period  was  worthy 
him :  calm,  grave,  and  touching ;  somewhat  haughty  jgs 
haps,  but  with  the  haughtiness  of  a  brave  soul  fighting 
the  truth.    It  increased  the  admiration  of  his  admirers,  m 
exasperated  his  adversaries. 

Plato,  then  a  young  man,  was  present  at  the  trial,  and 
preserved  an  admirable  picture  of  it  in  his  Apdotjy.       * 

*  Memorabilia,  L  1. 
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dosing  speech,  made  by  Socrates,  after  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced,  is  supposed  to  be  given  with  substantial 
accuracy  by  Plato.    We  extract  it : — 

'It  is  for  the  sake  of  but  a  short  span,  0  Athenians,  that 
yoa  have  incurred  the  imputation,  from  those  who  wish  to 
speak  evil  of  the  city,  of  having  put  to  death  Socrates,  a 
wise  man  (for  those  who  are  inclined  to  reproach  you  will  say 
that  I  am  wise,  even  if  I  am  not).    Had  you  waited  a  short 
time  the  thing  would  have  happened  without  your  agency ; 
for  you  see  my  years ;  I  am  far  advanced  in  life,  and  near  to 
death.    I  address  this  not  to  all  of  you,  but  to  those  who 
liave  voted  for  the  capital  sentence,  and  this  too  I  say  to  the 
Mme  persons, — Perhaps  you  think  that  I  have  been  con- 
demned for  want  of  skill  in  such  modes  of  working  upon 
your  minds,  as  I  might  have  employed  with  success,  if  I  had 
thought  it  right  to  employ  all  means  in  order  to  escape  from 
condemnation.    Far  from  it:   I  have  been  condemned,  and 
fiot  from  want  of  things  to  say,  but  from  want  of  daring  and 
t&amelessness ;  because  I  did  not  choose  to  say  to  you  the 
^iungs  which  would  have  been  pleasantest  for  you  to  hear, 
^^^ing,  and  lamenting,  and  saying  and  doing  other  things 
^hich  I  affirm  to  be  unworthy  of  me ;  as  you  are  accustomed 
^  see  others  do.    But  neither  did  I  then  think  fit  to  do  or 
^y  anything  unworthy  of  a  free  man ;  nor  do  I  now  repent 
^i  having  thus  defended  myself.    I  would  far  rather  have 
'^^^de  the  one  defence  and  die,  than  have  made  the  other  and 
*i^e.    Neither  in  a  court  of  justice,  nor  in  war,  ought  we  to 
^^^^ie  it  our  object  that,  whatever  happen,  we  may  escape 
^^^ath.    In  battle  it  is  often  evident  that  a  man  may  save  his 
^e  by  throwing  away  his  arms  and  imploring  mercy  of  his 
I^^Usoers;  and  in  all  other  dangers  there  are  many  contri- 
^^^Jices  by  which  a  person  may  get  oflf  with  life  if  he  dare  do 
^^  say  everything.     The  difficulty,  O  Athenians,  is  not  to 
^^<ipe  from  death,  but  from  guilt ;  for  guilt  is  swifter  than 
death,  and  runs  faster.    And  now  I,  being  old  and  slow  of 
foot,  have  been  overtaken  by  Death,  the  slower  of  the  two ; 
''^t  uiy  accusers,  who  are  brisk  and  vehement,  by  w'ckedness. 
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the  swifter.  We  quit  this  place :  I  have  been  sentenced  by 
you  to  death,  but  they  having  sentence  passed  upon  them,  by 
Truth,  of  guilt  and  injustice.  I  submit  to  my  punishment, 
and  they  to  theirs. 

*  But  I  wish,.  0  men  who  have  condemned  me,  to  prophesy 
to  you  what  next  is  to  come.  I  say,  then,  that,  immediately 
after  my  death,  there  will  come  upon  you  a  far  severer  punish- 
ment than  that  which  you  have  inflicted  upon  me ;  for  you 
have  done  this,  thinking  by  it  to  escape  from  being  called  .to 
account  for  your  lives.  But  I  aflBrm  that  the  very  reverse  will 
happen  to  you.  There  will  be  many  to  call  you  to  account 
whom  I  have  hitherto  restrained,  and  whom  you  saw  not; 
and,  being  younger,  they  will  give  you  more  annoyance,  and 
you  will  be  still  more  provoked ;  for,  if  you  think  by  putting 
men  to  death  to  deter  others  from  reproaching  you  with 
living  amiss,  you  think  ilL  That  mode  of  protecting  your- 
selves is  neither  very  possible  nor  very  noble :  the  noblest  and 
the  easiest  too  is  not  to  cut  oflf  other  people,  but  so  to  order  ^ 
yourselves  as  to  attain  the  greatest  excellence. 

*  Thus  much  I  beg  of  you :   When  my  sons  grow  up  ^^ 
punish  them,  0  Athenians,  by  tormenting  them  as  I  tormente( 
you,  if  they  shall  seem  to  study  riches,  or  any  other  ends,  ii 
preference  to  virtue.    And,  if  they  are  thought  to  be  somethinj 
being  really  nothing,  reproach  them,  as  I  have  reproacb 
you,  for  not  attending  to  what  they  ought,  and  fancying  thei 
selves  something  when  they  are  good  for  nothing.    And, 
you  do  this,  both  I  and  my  sons  shall  have  received  what 
just  at  your  hands. 

'It  is  now  time  that  we  depart,  I  to  die,  you  to  live; 
which  has  the  better  destiny  is  unknown  to  all  except  the  Gods^^^ 

This  is  very  grand  and  impressive,  and  paints  the  duur^B^ 
ter  of  the  man.  Magna  animo-et  vultu  carcerem  intravit,  sa^my 
Seneca.  He  consoled  his  weeping  friends,  and  gently  ""^P 
braided  them  for  their  complaints  at  the  injustice  of  the  ^^^' 
tence.  No  man  ever  faced  death  with  greater  calmness ;  f ^' 
no  man  ever  welcomed  it  with  greater  faith  as  a  new  l>irti 
to  a  higher  state  of  being. 
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He  would  have  been  executed  the  next  day,  but  it  hap- 
pened that  the  next  day  was  the  first  of  the  festival  of  the 
Belian  Theoria,  during  which  no  criminal  could  be  put  to 
deatli.  This  festival  lasted  thirty  days.  Socrates,  though  in 
chains,  and  awaiting  his  end,  spent  the  interval  in  cheerful 
conversation  with  his  friends,  and  in  composing  verses. 
'During  this  time,'  says  Xenophon,  'he  lived  before  the 
eyes  of  all  his  friends  in  the  same  manner  as  in  former  days ; 
bat  now  his  past  life  was  most  admired  on  account  of  his 
present  calmness  and  cheerfulness  of  mind/  On  the  last  day 
he  held  a  conversation  with  his  friends  on  the  immortality  of 
tlie  sold.  This  forms  the  subject  of  Plato's  Phcedo.  The 
Mgumenta  in  that  dialogue  are  most  probably  Plato's  own; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  dying  speech  of  Cyrus,  in  Xeno- 
phon's  CyropoMiia,  is  a  closer  copy  of  the  opinions  of 
Socrates. 

fhaedo,  describing  the  impression  produced  on  him  by  the 

*iglit  of  Socrates  on  this  final  day,  says : — '  I  did  not  feel  the 

pity  which  it  was  natural  I  should  feel  at  the  death  of  a 

^end:  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  me  perfectly  happy  as  I 

ffa^ed  on  him  and  listened  to  him ;  so  calm  and  dignified  was 

^^*^  bearing.     And  I  thought  that  he  only  left  this  world 

'^^^der  the  protection  of  the  Gods,  who  destined  him  to  a 

^oie  than  mortal  felicity  in  the  next.'    He  then  details  the 

^^nversation  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  after  which,  he 

^^^^xrates  the  close  of  that  glorious  life  in  language  worthy  of 

^^     Even  in  the  English  version  of  Taylor  the  beauty  of  the 

^^xrative  stands  manifestly  out. 

*  When  he  had  thus  spoke,  he  rose,  and  went  into  a  room, 

that  he  might  wash  himself,  and  Crito  followed  him :  but  he 

***^fited  us  to  wait  for  him.    We  waited,  therefore,  accord- 

^^ly,  discoursing  over,  and  reviewing  among  ourselves,  what 

°^  been   said,  and   sometimes  speaking  about  his  death, 

^^  great  a  calamity  it  would  be  to  us ;  and  sincerely  think- 

^  that  we,  like  those  who  are  deprived  of  their  father, 

Boould  pass  the  rest  of  our  life  in  the  condition  of  orphans. 

^^  when  he  had  washed  himself,  his  sons  were  brought  to 
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him  (for  he  had  two  Kttle  ones,  and  one  considerably  ad 
in  age),  and  the  women  belonging  to  his  family  li 
came  in  to  him:  but,  when  he  had  spoken  to  them 
Crito,  and  had  left  them  such  injunctions  a^  he  t! 
proper,  he  ordered  the  boys  and  women  to  depart;   i 
himself  returned  to  us.    And  it  was  now  near  the  set 
the  sun:   for  he  had  been  absent  for  a  long  time 
bathing-room.     But,  when  he  came  in  from  washing, 
down,  and  did  not  speak  much  afterwards;   for,  the 
servant  of  the  eleven  magistrates  came  in,  and,  standin 
him,  I  do  not  perceive  that  in  you,  Socrates  (says  he), 
I  have  taken  notice  of  in  others;   I  mean  that  th 
angry  with  me,  and  curse  me,  when,  being  compelled 
magistrates,  I  announce  to  them  that  they  must  drii 
poison.     But,  on  the  contrary,   I  have  found  you 
present  time  to  be  the  most  generous,  mild,  and  best 
the  men  who  ever  came  into  this  place :  and,  there 
am  now  well  convinced  that  you  are  not  angry  with  n 
with  the   authois   of   your  present   condition.      You 
those  whom  I  allude  to.    Now,  therefore  (for  you  kno\ 
I  came  to  tell  you),  farewell!  and  endeavour  to  be« 
necessity  as  easily  as  possible.    And  at  the  same  time, 
ing  into  tears,  and  turning  himself  away,  he  departed. 

'  Then  Crito  gave  the  sign  to  the  boy  that  stood  nea 
And  the  boy  departing,  and,  having  staid  for  some 
came,  bringing  with  him  the  person  that  was  to  adm 
the  poison,  and  who  brought  it  properly  prepared  in 
But,  Socrates,  beholding  the  man, — It's  well,  my  friem 
he) ;  but  what  is  proper  to  do  with  it  ?  for  you  are  ki 
in  these  affairs.  You  have  nothing  else  to  do  (says  I 
when  you  have  drunk  it  to  walk  about,  till  a  heaviness 
place  in  your  legs,  and  afterwards  lie  down:  this 
manner  in  which  you  should  act  And,  at  the  same  ti 
extended  the  cup  to  Socrates.  But  Socrates  received  i 
him,  and,  indeed,  with  great  cheerfulness ;  neither  trei 
nor  suflTering  any  alteration  for  the  worse  in  his  coL 
countenance,  but,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  beholdu 
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man  with  a  bull-like  aspect.    What  say  you  (says  he)  re- 

spectiflgthis  potion?    Is  it  lawful  to  make  a  libation  of  it, 

or  not?    We  only  bruise  (says  he),  Socrates,  as  much  as  we 

tkink  raflScient  for  the  purpose.    I  imderstand  you  (says  he) ; 

bttt  it  is  certainly  both  lawful  and  proper  to  pray  to  the 

Gods,  that  my  departure  from  hence  thither  may  be  attended 

^th  prosperous  fortune ;  which  I  entreat  them  to  grant  may 

be  the  case.    And,  at  the  same  time  ending  his  discourse,  he 

innkthe  poison  with  exceeding  facility  and  alacrity.    And 

tliiw  far,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  us  were  tolerably  well 

»ble  to  refrain  from  weeping ;  but,  when  we  saw  him  drinking, 

and  that  he  had  drunk  it,  we  could  no  longer  restrain  our 

*eM8.    But  from  me,  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  violence 

*Iuch  I  employed  in  checking  them,  they  flowed  abundantly ; 

*o  that^  covering  myself  with  my  mantle,  I  deplored  my 

fortune.    I  did  not,  indeed,  weep  for  him,  but  for  my 

^^  fortune,  considering    what    an   associate  I  should    be 

^^^ved  ot    But,  Crito,  who  was  not  able  to  restrain  his 

•®*t%  was  compelled  to  rise  before  me.    And  Apollodorus, 

^ko,  during  the  whole  time  prior  to  this,  had  not  ceased 

^^Ui  weeping,  then  wept  aloud  and  with  great  bitterness ;  so 

^^t  he  infected  all  who  were  present  except  Socrates.    But 

^'^lates,  upon  seeing  this,  exclaimed :  What  are  you  doing, 

*Cellent  men  ?     For,  indeed,  I  principally  sent  away  the 

^Oxiien,  lest  they  should  produce  a  disturbance  of  this  kind. 

^^*  I  have  heard  it  is  proper  to  die  attended  with  propi- 

^Ua  omens.    Be  quiet,  therefore,  and  summon  fortitude  to 

^^^ir  assistance.    But  when  we  heard  this  we  blushed,  and 

^^tiained  our  tears.    But  he,  when  he  found,  during  his 

^'a.liing,  that  his  legs  felt  heavy,  and  had  told  us  so,  laid 

^^^^i^aelf  down  in  a  supine  position.    For  the  man  had  ordered 

*^ina  to  do  so.    And,  at  the  same  time,  he  who  gave  him 

^ue  poison,  touching  him  at  intervals,  considered  his  feet  and 

*^8.   And,  after  he  had  vehemently  pressed  his  foot,  he 

^kedhim  if  he  felt  it.    But  Socrates  answered  he  did  not. 

•^d,  after  this,  he  again    pressed    his    thighs :   and,  thus 

ttcending  with  his  hand,  he  showed  us  that  he  was  cold  and 
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stiff.  And  Socrates  also  touched  himself,  and  said  that 
when  the  poison  reached  his  heart  he  should  then  leave  us. 
But  now  his  lower  belly  was  almost  cold :  when,  uncovering 
liimself  (for  he  was  covered),  he  said  (which  were  his  last 
words),  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  -^culapius.  Discharge  this 
debt,  therefore,  for  me,  and  don't  neglect  it.  It  shall  be  done 
(says  Crito) ;  but  consider  whether  you  have  any  other  com- 
mands. To  this  inquiry  of  Crito  he  made  no  reply;  but 
shortly  after  moved  himself,  and  the  man  covered  him.  And 
Socrates  fixed  his  eyes.  Which,  when  Crito  perceived,  he 
closed  his  mouth  and  eyes.  This  was  the  end  of  our  asso- 
ciate; a  man,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  best  of  those  whom 
we  were  acquainted  with  at  that  time ;  and,  besides  this,  the 
most  prudent  and  just.' 

Thus  perished  this  great  and  good  man.    His  character 
we  have  endeavoured  to  represent  fairly,  though  briefly.    Let 
us  now  add  the  summing-up  of  Xenophon,  who  loved 
tenderly,  and  expressed  his  love  gracefully : — 

'As  to  myself,  knowing  him  of  a  truth  to  be  such  a 
as  I  have  described ;  so  pious  towards  the  Gods,  as  never 
undertake  anything  without  first  consulting  them ;  so  ji 
towards  men,  as  never  to  do  an  injury,  even  the  very  slighte^^ 
to  any  one,  whilst  many  and  great  were  the  benefits 
conferred  on  all  with  wHom  he  had  any  dealings ;  so 
perate  and  chaste,  as  not  to  indulge  any  appetite  or 
tion  at  the  expense  of  whatever  was  modest  and  becomun^g 
so  pnident  as  never  to  err  in  judging  of  good  and  evU,  ^kw 
wanting    the    assistance    of  others    to    discriminate  rigls-'t] 
concerning  them ;  so  able  to  discourse  upon,  and  define  'Wff^^ 
the  greatest  accuracy,  not  only  those  points  of  which      "^ 
have  been  speaking,  but  likewise  every  other,  and,  loofei'^ 
as  it  were  into  the  minds  of  men,  discover  the  very  mom-^^ 
for  reprehending  vice,  or  stimulating  to  the  love  of  virt^i^^* 
experiencing,    as    I    have    done,  all    these    excellencies    ^ 
Socrates,  I   can  never  cease  considering  him  as  the  wo^ 
virtuous  and  the  most  happy  of  all  mankind.     But,  if  tier? 
is  any  one  wlio  is  disposed  to  think  otherwise,  let  him  go 
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and  compare  Socrates  with  any  other,  and  afterwards  let 
him  determine.'  * 

After-ages  have  cherished  the  memory  of  his  virtues  and 
his  fate;  but  without  profiting  much  by  his  example,  and 
without  learning  toleration  from  his  story. 

§  II.  Philosophy  of  Socrates. 

Opinions  vary  so  considerably  respecting  the  philosophy  of 

Socrates,  and  materials  whereby  they  can  be  tested  are  so 

scanty,  that  any  attempt  at  exposition  must  be  made  with 

diffidence.      The  historian  has  to  rely  solely  on  his  critical 

skill ;  and  on  such  grounds  he  will  not,  if  prudent,  be  very 

confident 

Amongst  the  scattered  materials  from  which  an  opinion 
inay  be  formed  are,   1st:    The    very  general    tradition   of 

Sociates  having  produced  a  revolution  in  thought ;  in  conse- 
loence  of  which  he  is  by  all  regarded  £is  the  initiator  of  a 
oew  epoch ;  and  by  some  as  the  founder  of  Greek  Philosophy, 
properly  so  called.  2ndly.  The  express  testimony  of  Aristotle, 
'tat  he  first  made  use  of  definitions  and  proceeded  by  indiiC' 
^ion.f  These  two  positions  involve  each  other.  If  Socrates 
piodooed  a  revolution  in  philosophy,  he  could  only  have  done 
*^  by  a  new  Method  or  new  development  of  Method.  That 
devdapment  we  see  indicated  in  the  phrase  of  Aristotle,  but 
*t  is  there  only  indicated  in  a  brief  concentrated  manner, 
*^  requires  to  be  elucidated. 

*fr.  Grote  remarks  that  it  requires  at  the  present  day 
*^e  mental  effort  to  see  anything  important  in  the  invention 
^^  iU)tions  so  familiar  as  those  of  Genus — Definition — Indivi- 

^  things  as  comprehended  in  a  genus — what  each  thing  is, 
*J^  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  etc.  Nevertheless,  four  centu- 
^^  before  Christ  these  terms  denoted  mental  processes  which 
^^^1  if  any  but  Socrates,  had  a  distinct  recognition  of,  in  the 

Memorabilia,  iv.  7. 
t  'There  are  two  things  of  which  Socrates  must  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
^tkor,  the  Indudive  Reasoning  and  Abstract  D^nUiontf'-^o6s  t*  iraKTiKods 
^«vf  nU  t6  6pl^€c$ai  koBoKov.     (Arist.  Metaph.  ziiL  4.) 
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form  of   analytical    consciousness.     'The    ideas  of  men — 
speakers  as  well  as  hearers,  the  productive  minds  as  well  as 
the  recipient  multitude — were  associated  together  in  groups, 
favourable  rather  to  emotional  results,  or  to  poetical,  rhe- 
torical narrative,  and  descriptive  effect,  than  to  methodical 
generalization,  to  scientific    conception,  or   to  proof  either 
inductive  or  deductive.    That  reflex  act  of  attention  which 
enables  men  to  understand,  compare,  and  rectify  their  own 
mental  process  was  only  just  beginning.     It  was  a  recent 
novelty  on  the  part  of  the  rhetorical  teachers  to  analyse  the 
component  parts  of  a  public    harangue,  and  to  propound 
some  precepts  for  making  men  tolerable  speakers.    It  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  one  before  Socrates  ever  used  the 
words  Genus  and  Species  (originally  meaning  Family  and 
Form),  in  the  philosophical  sense  now  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  them.    Not  one  of  those  many  names  (called  by 
logicians  names  of  the  second  intention)  which  imply  distinct 
attention  to  various  parts  of  the  logical  process,  and  enable 
us  to  criticize  it  in  detail,  then  existed.    All  of  them  grew 
out  of  the  schools  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  subsequent^ 
philosophers,    so    that  we   can    thus  trace    them    in    thei 
beginning  to  the  common  root  and  father,  Socrates.'  ♦    Tb 
novelty  was  very  distasteful  to  all  who  were  not  seduced  b; 
it.    Men  resent  being  forced  to  rigour  of  speech  and  though 
they  call  you  '  pedantic  *  if  you  insist  on  their  using 
with  definite  meanings:  they  prefer  the  loose  flowing 
guage  of  indefinite  association  which  picks  up  in  its 
a  variety  of  heterogeneous  meanings;  and  are  irritated 
any  speaker  who  points  out  to  them  the  inaccuracy  of  thi 
phrases.    Timon  the   Sillograph   sarcastically  calls  Socrai 
one  of  the  aKpifioXoyoi,  as  if  precision  of  language  were  a  vi 
We  have  here  one  ground  of  opposition  between  Socra 
and  the  Sophists  distinctly  marked  out.     It  was  the  oppositSF^jo 
of  Dialectics  to  Rhetoric.    The  business  of  the  rhetoric£fio 
is  to  persuade,  and  for  persuasion  he  must  enlist  the  syJD* 

Grote  :  viii.  678. 
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pathies  of  his  audience  by  adopting  their  general  convictions, 
merely  impressing  on  those  convictions  a  particular  direc- 
tion.   The  grounds  of  those  convictions,  or  their  validity, 
are  never  questioned.    It  is  otherwise  with  the  dialectician  : 
his  business  is  discussion.    He  ploughs  up  the  old  landmarks. 
He  questions  the  old  axioms.     He  has  to  foresee  and  meet 
every   objection   which    intellectual    scrutiny    can    discern. 
The  Sophists,  sceptical  of  man's  power  of  reaching  absolute 
troth,  were  content,  as  practical  men,  to  deal  with  opinions 
already  existing.      Socrates,  sceptical  of  man's  having  yet 
reached  the  truth,  was  intent  on  enforcing  this  conviction  of 
the  illusory  nature  of  established  opinions.    He  believed  that 
there  was  a  discoverable  truth,  and  knew  that  men  had  not 
yet  discovered  it    How  was  the  discovery  to  be  made  ? 

ilnt^  by  clearing  the   mind   of    all   its  incoherent  and 
nxudentific  notions;   secondly,  replacing  these  by  scientific 
notions.    Men  used  language  which  was  full  of  emotional  sig- 
nificance to  them,  but  on  which  there  was  little  intellectual 
agreement.    All  men,  for  example,  agreed  that  wickedness 
deserves  punishment;   but  what  was  wickedness  they  were 
nnaMe  to  define.    Socrates  required  them  to  ascertain  what 
it  was  they  were  speaking  of ;  to  define  wickedness,  which, 
Wng  a  general  term,  had,  as  he  thought,  some  common 
objective  characteristic    corresponding    in    all  cases  to  the 
common  subjective  feeling. 

*The  notions  of  Genus,  subordinate  genera,  and  indivi- 
duals as  comprehended    under    them,  were    at    that    time 
^y  brought  into  clear  consciousness  in  the  human  mind. 
^  profusion  of  logical  distribution  employed  in  some  of 
the  dialogues  of  Plato  seems  partly  traceable  to  his  wish  to 
^^nfliarize  his  hearers  with  that  which  was  then  a  novelty,  as 
^H  as  to  enlarge  its  development  and  diversify  its  mode  of 
Application.'      *We  must  always    consider   the    Method  of 
Socrates  in  conjunction  with  the  subjects  to  which  he  applied 
it ...  On  such  questions  as  these — What  is  justice  ? — ^What 
13  piety  ? — ^What  is  democracy  ? — What  is  law  ? — every  man 
fuided  that  he  could  give  a  confident  opinion,  and  even 
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wondered  that  any  other  person  should  feel  a  diffica 
When  Socrates,  professing  ignorance,  put  any  such  questi 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  answer,  given  off-hi 
and  with  very  little  reflection.  The  answer  purported  to 
the  explanation  or  definition  of  a  term,  familiar  indeed, 
of  wide  and  comprehensive  import, — ^given  by  one  who  ] 
never  before  tried  to  render  to  himself  an  account  of  w 
it  meant.  Having  got  this  answer,  Socrates  put  fresh  qi 
tions,  applying  it  to  specific  cases,  to  which  the  respond 
was  compelled  to  give  answers  inconsistent  with  the  & 
showing  that  the  definition  was  either  too  narrow  or  too  w 
or  defective  in  some  essential  condition.  The  respondent  t 
amended  his  answer ;  but  this  was  a  prelude  to  other  qi 
tions,  which  could  only  be  answered  in  ways  inconsist 
with  the  amendment;  and  the  respondent,  after  xni 
attempts  to  disentangle  himself,  was  obliged  to  plead  go: 
to  the  inconsistencies,  with  an  admission  that  he  could  m 
no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  original  query,  which  at  f 
had  appeared  so  easy  and  familiar.  .  .  .  The  discussion  f 
raised  by  Socrates  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  some  la 
generic  term.  The  queries  whereby  he  follows  it  up  bring 
answer  given  into  collision  with  various  particulars  whicl 
ought  not  to  comprehend,  or  with  others  which  it  ought 
comprehend  but  does  not.  The  inconsistencies  into  wh 
the  hearer  is  betrayed  in  his  various  answers  proclaim  to  h 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  yet  acquired  anything  like  a  cl( 
and  full  conception  of  the  common  attribute  which  bio 
together  the  various  particulars  embraced  under  some  tfl 
which  is  ever  upon  his  lips.  He  is  thus  put  upon  the  tn 
of  thought  which  leads  to  a  correction  of  the  generalizati( 
and  lidits  him  on  to  that  which  Plato  calls  seeing  the  0 
in  the  Many,  and  the  Many  in  the  One.'  ♦ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  pause  here  to  consic 
the  misleading  tendencies  of  such  a  search  for  an  objecti 
existence  corresponding  with  a  general  term  which  indieai 

♦  Gbote  :  nu.  683-8. 
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the  simple  fact  that  many  objects  were  capable  of  exciting 
the  feeling  of  admiration  or  of  repugnance,  owing,  not  to  any 
common  property  in  the  objects,  but  to  a  common  property 
in  the  subject :  not  because  the  maiden,  the  lyre,  the  pot,  the 
horse,  and  the  generous  deed  had  any  one  thing  in  common, 
which  was  Beauty ;  but  because  men  had  a  susceptibility  of 
[Measurable  emotion  which  these  various  objects  could  excite, 
ind  were  consequently  grouped  together  under  the  general 
teim  beautif  uL 

Yet,  although  this  search  after  an  objective  reality  for 
a  subjective  fiction  was  misleading,  and  metaphysical  in  the 
bad  sense  of  the  word,  it  was,  as  Aristotle  remarked,  a 
novelty,  and  a  valuable  novelty,  introduced  by  Socrates  in 
his  search  after  Definitions.     When    he    insisted  that  all 
persons  are   just    through  Justice,  wise    through  Wisdom, 
good  through  Goodness,  beautiful  through  Beauty,  and  held 
that  Justice,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Beauty  were  things 
oljecthrely  existing,  he  was  only  logically  carrying  out  the 
faodamental    assumption  of    the    Subjective  Method ;    and 
pohaps  he  aided  in  the  final  rejection  of  that  Method  by  the 
ttndnsiond  to  which  he  forced  it      But  although  in  one 
sense  his  procedure  was  misleading,  in  another  it  was  in- 
Enable.    It  impressed  upon  his  contemporaries  and  succes- 
ses the  vanity  of  their  supposed  knowledge,  and  the  necessity 
of  examining  more  rigorously  into  the  things  they  were  wont 
to  take  for  granted. 

This  new  development  of  the  old  Method  wets  one  which, 

considered    scientifically,  we    may    reject ;    but,  considered 

'^j^torically,  it  appears  important     On  a  first  glance  the  pre- 

^^KnAic  thinkers  seem  nearer  positive  science  than  the  post- 

^^Haatic  thinkers.    Plato  and  Aristotle  appear  as  splendid  will- 

<>**the-wisps  leading  men  away  from  the  firm  path  of  objective 

'^search.    But  a  closer  examination  dispels  this  suggestion. 

1^7  are  really  in  advance  of  their  predecessors,  because 

ttey  are  profoundly  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  criticism. 

The  early  thinkers  were   unaware  of    the  many  plausible 

fiolutions  which  would  inevitably  arise,  insuflaciently  aware 
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of  the  sources  of  error;*  and  when  Socrates  introduced  h 
method  of  negation  and  cross-questioning,  be  unsealed  the 
eyes,  and  made  them  aware  of  the  prematurity  of  their  coi 
elusions. 

It  is  only  by  watching  the  operation  of  uncultivatc 
minds  that  we  can  bring  clearly  before  ourselves  the  menti 
condition  of  the  early  thinkers,  who  were  contented  wit 
simple  affirmations,  and  seldom  thought  of  submittii 
hypothesis  to  verification.  A  plausible  guess  was  accepte 
as  needing  no  confirmation.  The  idea  of  cross-questionio 
the  guesser,  of  making  him  confront  his  assertion  with  fac 
rarely  occurred  to  them.  Hence  the  rudeness  of  the  shoe 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  Socrates.  They  touched 
torpedo. 

When  it  is  said  that  Socrates  produced  a  complete  rev< 
lution  in  Method  by  placing  the  negative  point  of  vie 
foremost,  and  giving  to  the  cross-examining  Elenchus  i 
emphasis  it  never  had  before,  this  must  not  be  understood, 
implying  a  real  revolution  in  the  mental  attitude.  The  c 
subjective  attitude  remained.  The  novelty  was  in  the  i] 
portance  assigned  to  verification  as  a  philosophical  necessit 
but  the  kind  of  verification  was,  as  of  old,  purely  subjectii 
Xor,  although  there  was  a  certain  change  in  the  direction 
inquiry,  was  there  any  change  in  the  spirit 

It  was  he  who  first  considered  Ethics  as  a  possible  scieno 
and,  with  the  exclusiveness  natural  to  ardent  reformers,  soa 
began  to  consider  it  the  only  science.  While  all  previou 
philosophers  had  been  occupied  with  the  Kosmos  as  a  whole 
blending  together  astronomy,  cosmogony,  geometry,  meta- 
physics, and  physics,  he  isolated  ethics  from  this  confoseci 
mass,  insisted  on  its  importance  as  the  object  of  study,  mud 
in  the  same  way  as  Hippocrates  isolated  medicine  from  tb^ 
undifferentiated  philosophical  speculation.  The  uncertainty 
which  reigned,  the  hopelessness  of  the  eflTorts,  instilled  into 
mind  the  belief  that  the  Gods  did  not  mean  man  to  penetrate 


•  ( 


The  early  thinkers,'  says  Abistotle,  '  knew  nothing  of  DialecticL' 
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their  secrets.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  seek  for 
certainty  where  alone  it  could  be  found,  in  the  human  con- 
fldence.  He  bade  men  study  human  facts  and  leave  the 
divine  to  the  Gods. 

His  influence,  to  a  great  extent,  for  a  time  arrested  cosmi- 
cal  speculation  by  the  force  of  his  dialectics,  which  exposed 
the  ignorance  of  men  on  topics  seemingly  most  familiar  to 
them.  *  When  we  look  at  the  number  of  these  early  theories 
and  the  great  need  which  all  of  them  had  to  be  sifted  and 
acratinizedy  we  shall  recognise  the  value  of  the  negative  pro- 
eediire  under  such  circumstances,  whether  the  negationist 
had  or  had  not  any  better  affirmative  theory  of  his  own. 
Socrates,  moreover,  not  only  turned  the  subject-matter  of 
diacossion  from  physics  to  ethics,  but  also  brought  into  con- 
adous  review  the  method  of  philosophizing;  which  was 
aftemrards  still  further  considered  and  illustrated  by  Plato. 
General  and  abstract  terms  and  their  meaning  stood  out  as 
the  capital  problems  of  philosophical  research,  and  as  the 
piveming  agents  of  the  mind  during  the  process;  in  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  the  dialectics  of  their  age,  we  find 
the  meaning    or    concept    corresponding    to    these    terms 

• 

QiTested  with  an  objective  character,  and  represented  as  a 
cause  or  beginning,  by  which  or  out  of  which  real  con- 
crete things  were  produced.  Logical,  metaphysical,  ethical 
^ties,  whose  existence  consists  in  being  named  and 
i^asoaed  about,  are  presented  to  us  (by  Plato)  as  the  real 
^i^tecedents  and  producers  of  the  sensible  Kosmos  and  its 
stents,  or  (by  Aristotle)  as  external  with  the  Kosmos,  but 
aa  its  underlying  constituents,  the  apxal,  primordia  or  ultima, 
^  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  philosopher  to  reduce 
•enaible  things.'  * 

Conceit  of  knowledge,  without  the  reality,  was  by  Socrates 
perpetually  stigmatized  as  the  most  disgraceful  of  mental 
defects,t  &nd  the  whole  effort  of  his  terrible  questioning — 

*  Oxon :  PUUo,  I  95. 

t  Plato  :  Apologia^  p.  29  (p.  114,  ed.  Bekker):  Koi  rcXno  tOsoOk  d/uiOia  Irrlw 
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the  '  cross-examining  Elenchus ' — ^was  to  make  men  aware  of 
this  conceit,  to  prove  to  them  that  their  knowledge  was  a 
«Aam,  as  Carlyle  would  call  it.  Instead  of  the  loose,  hetero- 
geneous conceptions  with  which  men  deceived  themselves 
and  others  into  the  belief  of  knowledge,  he  insisted  on  the 
substitution  of  rigorous  and  distinct  conceptiops. 

'Every  man,'  says  Mr.  Grote,  'found  persuasions  in  his 
own  mind  without  knowing  how  they  came  there ;  and  wit- 
nessed them  in  others  as  portions  of  a  general  fund  of  un- 
examined commonplace  and  credence.  Because  the  words 
were  at  once  of  large  meaning,  embodied  in  old  familiar 
mental  processes,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  body  of  senti- 
ment, the  general  assertions  in  which  they  were  embodied 
appeared  self-evident  and  imposing  to  eveiy  one :  so  that,  in 
spite  of  continual  dispute  in  particular  cases,  no  one  thought 
himself  obliged  to  analyse  the  general  propositions  them- 
selves, or  to  reflect  whether  he  had  verified  their  import  and 
could  apply  them  rationally  and  consistently.* 

The  phenomenon  here  adverted  to  is  too  obvious,  even  at 
the  present  day,  to  need  further    elucidation.    In  morals, 
politics,  political  economy,  on  all  social  subjects,  the  same 
confident  persuasion  of    knowledge  exists — the    same  pro- 
pagation by  authority  and  example  of  convictions  unverified 
and  resting  only  on  sentiment — the  same  illusion  that  because 
every  man  is  familiar  with  the  language,  therefore  he  is 
master  of  the  facts,  and  is  competent  to  apply  comprehensive 
words   and  assimie  the  truth  of  propositions  without   any 
special  analysis  or  study.    *  A  man  who  has  never  bestowed 
special  study  on  astronomy  knows  that  he  is  ignorant  of  it : 
to  fancy  that  he  knows  it  without  such  preparation  would  be 
held  an  absurdity.    While  the  scientific  point  of  view  has 
thus  acquired  complete    predominance  in  reference  to  the 
physical  world,  it  has  made  little  way  comparatively  on  topics 
regarding  man  and  society,  wherein  "fancy  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality  "  continues  to  reign,  not  without  criticism 
and  opposition,  yet  still  as  a  paramount  force.    And  if  a  new 
Socrates  were  now  to  put  the  same  questions  in  the  market* 
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place  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  he  would  find  the 
like  confident  persuasion  and  unsuspecting  dogmatism  as  to 
generalities,  the  like  faltering  blindness  and  contradiction 
when  tested  by  cross-examining  details/ 

Socrates,  having  put  an  end  to  this  confident  delusion,  had 
to  replace  it  by  real  knowledge. 

How  could  this  be  done  but  by  Definitions  ?  To  know  the 
essence  of  a  thing  you  must  consider  it  as  distinct  from 
everything  else,  you  must  define  it;  by  defining  it  you  de- 
marcate it  from  what  it  is  not^  and  so  present  the  thing 
befcne  you  in  its  essence. 

It  was  a  fundamental  conviction  with  him  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  start  from  one  true  thought,  and  be  entangled  in  any 
contradiction  with  another  true  thought ;  knowledge  derived 
from  any  one  point,  and  obtained  by  correct  combination, 
cannot  contradict  that  which  has  been  obtained  from  any 
other  point.    He  believed  that  Beason  was  pregnant  with 
Troths,  and  only  needed  an  accoucheur.    An  accoucheur  he 
announced  himself;  his  main  instruments  were  Definitions. 
By  Definition  he  enabled  the  thinker  to  separate  the  par- 
ticolar  thought  he  wished  to  express  from  the  myriad  of 
<ytiker  thoughts  which  clouded  it.    By  Definition  he  enabled 
a  man  to  contemplate  the  essence  of  a  thing,  because  he  ad- 
xoitted  nothing  which  was  not  essential  into  the  definition. 

Since,  according  to  Socrates,  all  true  knowledge  is  a  know- 
ledge of  Definitions,  in  other  words,  of  the  general  concepts 
ve  form  of  things,  we  can  understand  how  Aristotle,  who 
l^d  the  same  opinion,  could  regard  the  chief  philosophical 
i^t  of  Socrates  to  be  his  method  of  seeking  these  general 
ttncepte  by  induction  to  definition.    *  Even  if  formal  defini- 
tiong  were  not  always  forthcoming/  says  Zeller,  '  some  uni- 
versal quality  applicable  to  the  conception  and  to  the  essence 
of  the  object  was  always  required,  in  order  that  any  par- 
ticular case  which  was  brought  before  his  notice  might  be 
lolved  by  a  reference  to  an  universal  category.    The  class- 
quality,  therefore,  became    of    the    greatest  importance  to 
iiiia' 

VOL.  L  L 
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We  shall  hereafter  meet  with  the  development  of  this 
mode  of  investigation  in  Plato;  meanwhile,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  devote  space  to  an  exhibition  of  the  radical 
confusion  between  Definitions  of  Names  and  Definitions  of 
Things.  In  the  Definition  of  a  Name  nothing  more  is 
implied  than  the  meaning  intended  to  be  affixed;  in  the 
Definition  of  a  Thing  there  is,  over  and  above  this  intended 
meaning,  the  assertion  of  a  corresponding  fact  which  the 
definition  describes. 

We  have  more  than  once  commented  on  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  early  thinkers  to  mistake  distinctions  in  words 
for  distinctions  in  things.  We  have  now  to  signalize  the 
reduction  of  this  tendency  to  a  systematic  formula.  Names 
henceforth  have  the  force  of  things.*  A  correct  definition 
of  the  meaning  is  held  to  be  a  true  description  of  the  thing. 
The  explancUion  of  terms  as  equivalent  to  the  escplancUian  of 
things,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  nature  of  anything  in  a 
definition  as  equivalent  to  actual  analysis  of  it,  are  central 
errors  of  metaphysical  philosophy. 

When  stated  in  a  naked  manner,  the  absurdity  is  ap- 
parent; but  it  may  be  so  disguised  as  to  look  philosophic. 
Hence  the  frequent  use  of  such  phrases  as  that  certain  pro- 
perties are  'involved  in  the  idea'  of  certain  things;  as  if 
being  involved  in  the  idea,  i,e.  being  included  in  the  defi- 
nition, necessarily  implied  a  correspondent  objective  existence ; 
as  if  human  conceptions  were  the  faithful  copies  of  external 
things.  The  conceptions  of  men  widely  dififer ;  consequently 
different  properties  are  '  involved '  in  these  different  concep- 
tions ;  but  all  cannot  be  true,  and  the  question  arises.  Which 
conception  is  true?  To  answer  this  question  by  anything 
like  a  definition,  is  to  argue  in  a  circle.  A  principle  of  cer- 
titude must  be  sought.  That  principle,  however,  is  still  to 
seek. 

With  respect  to  the  Socratic  Method,  in  its  employment 
of  Induction,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  consider  it  an 
anticipation  of  Bacon.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  a 

•  See  Plato's  Craiylui, 
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certain  resemblance  between  bis  practice  of  analyzing  the 
confused  generalizations  of  popular  judgments,  and  of  vividly 
lecalling  tbe  particulars  on  wbich  these  generalizations  were 
founded,  and  the  Baconian  practice  of  criticising  the  errors 
of  inidUdus  gibi  permisstis;  it  is  true  also  that  he  did  con- 
stantly proceed  by  induction.    But  it  is  not  less  true  that 
tlie  induction  be  employed  was  that  enumeration  of  partictUars 
(reasoning  by  analogy)  which  it  is  Bacon's  merit  to  have  ex- 
posed; and  thus  be  not  only  differed  from  Bacon  in  the 
object  of  his  search,  but  in  the  method  of  search.    His  in- 
duction starts  from  the  commonest  opinions  of  men,  their 
familiar  experiences,  their  prejudices,  their  maxims.    'Con- 
fined to  the  assumptions  which  the  circumstances  and  his 
own  limited  experience  supply,'  says  Zeller,  'he  has  to  con- 
nect tbe  thread  of  isolated  notions  and  admissions,  and  can 
only  go  as  far  as  others  can  follow.    In  most  cases  he  relies 
on  particular  instances  more  than  on  exhaustive  analysis. 
He  endeavours,  however,  to  correct  these  by  collecting  op- 
posite instances.'    To  minds  trained  in  modem  science  every 
one  of  his  attempts  to  extricate  the  class-quality  and  general 
concept  will  appear  little  worthy  of  special  emphasis.    Never- 
theless, the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  that  Socrates  was  the  first 
to  reason  inductively — that  is  to  say,  to  employ  induction  as 
ft  conscious  method — points  to  an  important  characteristic; 
and  when  we  compare  the  Socratic  procedure  with  that  of  all 
previous  philosophies,  we  see  how  striking  a  novelty  it  must 
have  been. 

Socrates  has  been  almost  taunted  with  never  having  pro- 
mulgated any  system  of  his  own.  His  rank  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  has  been  questioned,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be 
011I7  that  of  a  moralist.  A  passage  of  Aristotle  has  been 
quoted  as  decisive  on  this  point:  'The  speculations  of 
Socrates  were  only  concerning  Ethics,  and  not  at  all  concern- 
ing Nature  in  general'  (rrjq  0X179  ^vcreo^).  But  this  is  not  all 
the  passage:  it  continues  thus:  'In  these  speculations  he 
sought  the  Abstract  (to  Ka0o\ov),  and  was  the  first  who 
thought  of  giving  definitions.'    Now  in  this  latter  portion 
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"we  believe  there  is  contained  a  hint  of  something  more  than 
the  mere  moralist — ^a  hint  of  the  metaphysician.  On  turn- 
ing to  another  part  of  Aristotle's  treatise*  we  accordingly 
find  this  hint  more  clearly  brought  out ;  we  find  an  express 
indication  of  the  metaphysician.  The  passage  is  as  follows : 
•Socrates  concerned  himself  with  ethical  virtues,  and  he 
first  sought  the  abstract  definitions  of  these.  Before  him 
Democritus  had  only  concerned  himself  with  a  part  of 
Physics,  and  defined  but  the  Hot  and  the  Cold.  But  Socrates, 
reasonably  (euXoym)^  sought  the  Essence  of  things,  i.e.  sought 
what  exists' 

Moreover,  in  another  passage  (lib.  iii.  c.  2),  Aristotle  re- 
proaches Aristippus  for  having  rejected  science,  and  con- 
cerned himself  solely  with  morals.  This  is  surely  negative 
evidence  that  Socrates  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  same 
opinion ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been  also  mentioned. 

It  was  a  natural  mistake  to  suppose  that  Socrates  was  only 
a  moralist,  seeing  that  his  principal  topics  were  always  Man 
and  Society,  and  never  Physical  speculations,  which  he 
deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect.  If,  however, 
Socrates  had  been  merely  a  moralist,  his  place  in  the  history 
of  Philosophy  would  not  have  been  what  it  is ;  no  Plato,  no 
Aristotle  would  have  called  him  master.  He  made  a  new 
epoch.  The  previous  philosophers  had  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  external  Nature,  endeavouring  to  explain  its  pheno- 
mena; he  gave  up  all  such  speculations,  and  directed  his 
attention  solely  to  the  nature  of  Knowledge. 

The  reader  may  now  begin  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
Definitions  in  the  Socratic  Method,  and  may  understand  why 
Socrates  did  not  himself  invent  systems,  but  only  a  Method. 
He  likened  himself  to  a  Midwife,  who,  though  unable  to  < 
bring  forth  children  herself,  assisted  women  in  their  labours.. 
He  believed  that  in  each  man  lay  the  germs  of  wisdom.    He^ 
believed  that  no  science  could  be  taught;  only  drawn  out^-= 
To  borrow  the  ideas  of  another  was  not  to  learn;  to  guid 

*  Afctaph,  xiiL  4. 
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oneself  by  the  judgment  of  another  was  blindness.  The 
philosophers,  who  pretended  to  teach  everything,  could  teach 
nothing;  and  their  ignorance  was  manifest  in  the  very  pre- 
tension. Each  man  must  conquer  truth  for  himself,  by  rigid 
struggle  with  himself.  He,  Socrates,  was  willin:^  to  assist 
any  man  when  in  the  pains  of  labour ;  he  could  do  no  more. 

Such  being  the  Method,  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  having 
attached  himself  to  Ethical  rather  than  to  Physical  specula- 
tions.   His  philosophy  was  a  realization  of  the  inscription  at 
Udphos — Know  Thyself.    It  was  in  himself  that  he  found 
the  ground  of  certitude  which  was  to  protect  him  against 
scepticism.    It  was,  therefore,  moral  science  which  he  prized 
above  all  others.    Indeed,  we  have  great  reason  to  believe 
tbat  his  energetic  denouncement  of  Physical  speculations  as 
reported  by  Xenophon,  was  the  natural,  though  exaggerated, 
conduaion  to  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  a  consideration 
of  the  manifold  absurdities  into  which  they  drew  the  mind, 
*Dd  the  scepticism  which  they  induced.      There  could  be 
nothing  but  uncertainty  on  such  subjects. 

*I  have  not  leisure  for  such  things,'  he  is  made  to  say  by 

^^I^to,  '  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason :  I  am  not  yet  able, 

according  to  the  Delphic  Inscription,  to  Kruno  myself;  and  it 

I        appears  to  me  .very  ridiculous,  while  ignorant  of  myself,  to 

^^Xiit^  into  what  I  am  not  concerned  in.'*     That  he  did, 

^'^Wever,  at  one  period  occupy  himself  with  them  is  clear 

^Ui  other  sources,  and  is  a  point  in  the  comedy  of  the 

^*oi^,  where  he  is  represented  '  air-treading  and  speculating 

P^Xit  the  sun,' — d€pofiaT&  xal  7r€puf>pov&  top  ^Xaoi/, — and  his 

^^^oiples  seeking  things  hidden  imderground — to  Kara  7^9. 

•^*ii5  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  Aristophanes  knew  nothing 

^^atever  of  Socrates,  but  only  took  him  as   an  available 

^^Xiic  type  of  the  Sophists — a  supposition  to  which  there 

**^  several  objections.    Firstly,  it  is  not  usual  in  satirists  to 

^^t  for  their  butt  a  person  of  whom  they  know  nothing. 

^^oondly,  Socrates,  of  all  Athenians,  was  the  most  notorious, 

^^d  most  easily  to  be  acquainted  with  in  a  general  way. 

♦  Pluedrui,  p.  8. 
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Thirdly,  he  could  not  be  a  type  of  the  Sophists,  in  as  far  as 
related  to  physical  speculations,  since  we  well  know  the 
Sophists  disregarded  them.  Fourthly,  he  did  occupy  himself 
with  Physics  early  in  his  career,  although  in  after-life  he 
regarded  such  speculations  as  trivial 

It  was  quite  possible  that  Aristophanes  should  have 
made  no  such  nice  discrimination  between  the  dialectical 
quibbling  of  Socrates  and  that  of  the  Sophists,  as  would 
prevent  him  from  representing  Socrates  teaching '  the  art  to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason ; '  *  but  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  he  should  have  made  so  flagrant  a  mistake  as 
to  accuse  Socrates  of  busjring  himself  with  Physics,  when 
every  one  of  the  audience  could  answer  that  Socrates  never 
troubled  himself  at  all  about  it  In  our  day  Proudhon  and 
Louis  Blanc  are  often  classed  together  as  teachers  of  the  same 
Socialist  doctrines;  or  Strauss  and  Fuerbach  as  teachers  of 
the  same  theological  doctrines ;  but  no  satirist  would  laugh 
at  Louis  Blanc  for  his  astronomical  speculations,  or  at  Strauss 
for  his  devotion  to  the  microscope.  The  Aristopbanic  evi- 
dence, therefore,  seems  perfectly  admissible  as  respects  th^ 
physical  speculations  of  Socrates  at  or  about  the  time  whe 
the  Clouds  was  produced.  If  they  were  afterwards 
linquished,  it  was  because  they  led  to  no  certainty. 

That  Philosophy,  and  not  Morals,  was  really  the  aim 
Socrates,  is  clear  from  his  subordination  of  all  morals 
science.    He  considers  Virtue  to  be  identical  with  Knowledg< 

♦  NuU»,T,  112-15. 

t  ^porfictLS  tfrro  tXyai  xcUrat  tAi  aperdf. — Aristot.  Ethie,  NteomadL  tl        "3L  S 
Plato,  in  the  MenOy  makes  him  maintain  that  Virtue  cannot  be  Science,  cann(»  '^    In 
taught    But  this  is  not  Socratic.    '  Whether  Virtue  can  be  taught  was  a  qneB'fc^^oii 
much  agitated  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  appears  to  give  contradictory  deciss^ons 
on  different  occasions.    Comp.  Plato,  A/eno,  pp.  96,  98,  with  ProtafforaSy  p.  S^^I, 
in  the  latter  of  which  passages  he  censures  his  own  inconsistency,  in  first  dew^"^-*^ 
that  Virtue  can  be  taught,  and  then  maintaining  that  Virtue  is  Science.    As&^k^^- 
iiig  to  Xenophon,  Mem.  i.  2,  19,  Socrates  seems  to  have  adopted  the  comotmo'*- 
sense  view  that  Virtue  is  partly  matter  of  teaching,  partly  of  practice  (da-niy  r'^^)i 
and  partly  of  natural  disposition.      But  Xenophon  was  unconscious  of*     '^^ 
logicaljdifficulty  of  reconciling  this  with  that  identification  of  Virtue  with  Sci^^^^^ 
or  Wisdom  which  he  elsewhere  distinctly  attributes  to  his.ma8ter.' — ^Thompi&*^^' 
Note  to  ButUr't  History  qf  Pkilotophy,  I  374. 
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Only  the  wise  man,  said  he,  can  be  brave,  just,  or  temperate. 
Vice  of  every  kind  is  Ignorance;  and  involuntary,  because 
ignorant.  If  a  man  is  cowardly,  it  is  because  he  does  not 
rightly  appreciate  the  importance  of  life  and  death.  He 
thinks  death  an  evil,  and  flees  it.  If  he  were  wise,  he  would 
know  that  death  is  a  good  thing,  or,  at  the  worst,  an  in- 
different one,  and  therefore  would  not  shun  it.  If  a  man  is 
intemperate,  it  is  because  he  is  unable  to  estimate  the  re- 
lative value  of  present  pleasure  and  future  pain.  Ignorance 
misleads  him.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  seek  good  and 
shun  evil :  he  would  never  seek  evil,  knowing  it  to  be  such  ; 
if  he  seeks  it,  he  mistakes  it  for  good ;  if  he  is  intemperate, 
it  is  because  he  is  unwise.' 

Kor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  conception  in 
his  mind.  The  Pythian  oracle  had  declared  him  to  be  the 
wisest  of  men.  The  assertion  greatly  puzzled  him,  for  he 
foond  on  deep  introspection  that  he  knew  nothing;  all  his 
fancied  knowledge  was  that  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
the  reality,  which  he  saw  puffing  up  other  men ;  and  his  sole 
distinction  was  that  he  knew  the  depth  of  his  own  ignorance, 
while  they  believed  themselves  to  be  knowing ;  and  it  was 
because  he  knew  this  that  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle.  Thus  much  we  have  on  his  explicit  authority.  If 
we  now  consider  that  his  title  of  the '  wisest '  was  owing  to 
the  profound  consciousness  of  the  unreality  of  all  which 
hitherto  had  passed  for  wisdom  (the  proof  of  which  was  ex- 
posed by  means  of  his  cross-examining  Elenchus),  we  shall 
be  able  to  understand  how  it  was  he  came  to  make  his  Method 
in  and  for  itself  the  great  aim  of  Philosophy,  and  how  in- 
stead of  desiring  to  make  converts  to  any  system,  or  to  gain 
acceptance  for  any  special  theories  on  physics  or  ethics,  he 
always  and  everywhere  desired  to  awaken  the  cross-examining 
spirit  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  so  that  each  in  his  own 
torn  might  awaken  it  in  others,  because  in  this,  and  this 
alone,  consisted  real  Wisdom;  Previous  philosophies  had 
shown  the  futility  of  speculation ;  certitude  was  nowhere  to 
be  had ;  all  such  theories  were  but  the  conceit  of  knowledge. 
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The  Method  which  he  taught  was  that  by  which  alone  man 
could  become  wiser  and  better. 

It  is  clear  that  the  novelty  of  the  Method  so  completely 
fascinated  him  as  to  prevent  his  detecting  the  confusion  he 
made  between  end  and  means.  And  the  reader  may  under- 
stand how  such  a  confusion  might  very  naturally  have 
maintained  itself,  if  he  reflects  how  analogous  is  the  pursuit 
of  purely  mathematical  science  by  hundreds  who  care 
nothing  for  the  applications  of  mathematics.  Lying  at  the 
base  of  all  physical  science  is  a  great  and  complex  science  of 
Quantity, — the  one  indispensable  Instrument  by  means  of 
which  Knowledge  becomes  Science ;  but  so  vast  and  so 
complex  is  this  Instrument,  that  numerous  intellects  are 
^  constantly  engaged  in  studying  and  perfecting  it,  never  once 
:  withdrawn  from  it  by  any  attempt  at  application.  In  a 
similar  way  Socrates,  and  for  the  most  part  Plato  likewise, 
cared  exclusively  for  Method ;  perfecting  the  Instrument  of 
search,  rather  than  seeking. 

Although  Socrates  was  not  the  first  to  teach  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  was  the  first  to  give  it  a 
philosophical  basis.  Nor  can  we  read  without  admiration 
the  arguments  by  which  he  anticipated  writers  on  Natural 
Theology,  by  pointing  out  the  evidences  of  a  beneficent 
Providence.    listen  to  Xenophon : — 

*I  will  now  relate  the  manner  in  which  I  once  heard 
Socrates  discoursing  with  Aristodemus,  sumamed  tht  Little, 
concerning  the  Deity;  for  observing  that  he  neither  prayed 
nor  sacrificed  to  the  Gods,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ridiculed 
and  laughed  at  those  who  did,  he  said  to  him : — 

'  Tell  me,  Aristodemus,  is  there  any  man  whom  you  admire 
on  account  of  his  merit?  Aristodemus  having  answered 
Many, — Name  some  of  them,  I  pray  you.  I  admire,  said 
Aristodemus,  Homer  for  his  Epic  poetry,  Melanippidea  for 
his  dithyrambics,  Sophocles  for  tragedy,  Polycletus  for 
statuary,  and  Zeuxis  for  painting. 

'But  which  seems  to  you  most  worthy  of  admiration, 
Aristodemus; — the  artist  who  forms  images  void  of  motion 
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and  inteUigence,  or  one  who  hath  the  skill  to  produce  animals 
that  are  endaed  not  only  with  activity,  but  understanding  ? — 
The  latter,  ihiNe  can  be  no  doubt,  replied  Aristodemus,  pro- 
vided the  piodaction  was  not  the  e£fect  of  chance,  but  of 
wisdom  and  contrivance. — But  since  there  are  many  things, 
some  of  which  we  can  easily  see  the  use  of,  while  we  cannot 
say  of  others  to  what  purpose  they  were  produced,  which  of 
these,  Aiistodemus,  do  you  suppose  the  work  of  wisdom  ? — 
It  shoold  seem  the  most  reasonable  to  affirm  it  of  those 
whose  fitness  and  utility  are  so  evidently  apparent. 

'  Bat  it  is  evidently  apparent  that  He  who  at  the  beginning 
made  man,  endued  him  with  senses  because  they  were  good 
for  him;  eyes,  wherevnth  to  behold  whatever  was  visible; 
and  ears,  to  hear  whatever  was  to  be  heard;  for  say,  Aris- 
todemuSy  to  what  purpose  should  odours  be  prepared,  if  the 
sense  of  smelling  had  been  denied  ?  or  why  the  distinctions 
of  bitter  and  sweet,  of  savoury  and  unsavoury,  unless  a  palate 
had  been  likewise  given,  conveniently  placed,  to  arbitrate 
between  them  and  declare  the  diiTerence  ?  Is  not  that 
Providence,  Aristodemus,  in  a  most  eminent  manner  con- 
spicuous, which,  because  the  eye  of  man  is  so  delicate  in  its 
contexture,  hath  therefore  prepared  eyelids  like  doors,  where- 
by to  secure  it,  which  extend  of  themselves  whenever  it  is 
needful,  and  again  close  when  sleep  approaches  ?  Are  not 
these  eyelids  provided  as  it  were  with  a  fence  on  the  edge  of 
them,  to  keep  off  the  wind  and  guard  the  eye  ?  Even  the 
eyebrow  itself  is  not  without  its  office,  but,  as  a  penthouse,  is 
prepared  to  turn  off  the  sweat,  which,  falling  from  the  fore- 
head, might  enter  and  annoy  that  no  less  tender  than  as- 
tonishing part  of  us.  Is  it  not  to  be  admired  that  the  ears 
should  take  in  soimds  of  every  sort,  and  yet  are  not  too  much 
filled  by  them  ?  That  the  foreteeth  of  the  animal  should  be 
formed  in  such  a  manner  as  is  evidently  best  suited  for  the 
cutting  of  its  food,  as  those  on  the  side  for  grinding  it  to 
pieces  ?  That  the  mouth,  through  which  this  food  is  conveyed, 
should  be  placed  so  near  the  nose  and  eyes  as  to  prevent  the 
passing  unnoticed  whatever  is  unfit  for  nourishment;  while 
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Nature,  on  the  contrary,  hath  set  at  a  distance  and  concealed 
from  the  senses  all  that  might  disgust  or  any  way  offend 
them  ?  And  canst  thou  still  douht,  Aristodemus,  whether  a 
disposition  of  parts  like  this  should  be  the  work  of  chance,  or 
of  wisdom  and  contrivance? — I  have  no  longer  any  doubt, 
replied  Aristodemus;  and,  indeed,  the  more  I  consider  it, 
the  more  evident  it  appears  to  me  that  man  must  be  the 
master-piece  of  some  great  artificer;  carrying  along  with  it 
infinite  marks  of  the  love  and  favour  of  Him  who  hath  thus 
formed  it. 

'And  what  thinkest  thou,  Aristodemus,  of  that  desire  in 
the  individual  which  leads  to  the  continuance  of  the  species  ? 
Of  that  tenderness  and  affection  in  the  female  towards  her 
young,  so  necessary  for  its  preservation  ?  Of  that  unremitted 
love  of  life,  and  dread  of  dissolution,  which  take  such  strong 
possession  of  us  from  the  moment  we  begin  to  be  ? — I  thiuk 
of  them,  answered  Aristodemus,  as  so  many  regular  ope- 
rations of  the  same  great  and  wise  Artist,  deliberately  de- 
termining to  preserve  what  He  hath  made. 

'But,  farther  (unless  thou  desirest  to  ask  me  questions), 
seeing,  Aristodemus,  thou  thyself  art  conscious  of  reason  and 
intelligence,  supposest  thou  there  is  no  intelligence  else- 
where ?  Thou  knowest  thy  body  to  be  a  small  part  of  that 
wide  extended  earth  which  thou  everywhere  beholdest:  the 
moisture  contained  in  it,  thou  also  knowest  to  be  a  small 
portion  of  that  mighty  mass  of  waters,  whereof  seas  them- 
selves are  but  a  part,  while  the  rest  of  the  elements  contribute 
out  of  their  abundance  to  thy  formation.  It  is  the  soul  then 
alone,  that  intellectual  part  of  us,  which  is  come  to  thee  by 
some  lucky  chance,  from  I  know  not  where.  If  so  be  there 
is  indeed  no  intelligence  elsewhere :  and  we  must  be  forced 
to  confess  that  this  stupendous  universe,  with  all  the  various 
bodies  contained  therein — equally  amazing,  whether  we  con- 
sider their  magnitude  or  number,  whatever  their  use,  what 

ever  their  order — all  have  been  produced,  not  by  intelligence^  -- 
but  by  chance ! — It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  suppos^^h 
otherwise,  returned  Aristodemus :  for  I  behold  none  of  thos^  _^ 
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Gods  vhom  you  speak  of  as  making  and  governiDg  all 
thixigs:  wheieas  I  see  the  artists  when  at  their  work  here 
among  na. — Neither  yet  seest  thou  thy  soul,  Aristodemus, 
which,  however,  most  assuredly  governs  thy  body ;  although 
it  may  well  seem,  by  thy  manner  of  talking,  that  it  is  chance, 
and  not  reason,  which  governs  thee. 

*  I  do  not  despise  the  Gods,  said  Aristodemus :  on  the  con* 
tiary,  I  conceive  so  highly  of  their  excellence,  as  to  suppose 
they  stand  in  no  need  either  of  me  or  of  my  services. — Thou 
mistakest  the  matter,  Aristodemus ;  the  greater  magnificence 
they  have  shown  in  their  care  of  thee,  so  much  the  more 
honoar  and  service  thou  owest  them. — Be  assured,  said  Aris- 
todemus, if  I  once  could  be  persuaded  the  Gods  take  care  of 
nan,  I  should  want  no  monitor  to  remind  me  of  my  duty. — 
And  canst  thou  doubt,  Aristodemus,  if  the  Gods  take  care  of 
nun}    Hath  not  the  glorious  privilege  of  walking  upright 
Wn  alone  bestowed  on  him,  whereby  he  may  with  the  better 
advantage  survey  what  is  around  him,  contemplate  with  more 
(sae  those  splendid  objects  which  are  above,  and  avoid  the 
mimenras  ills    and  inconveniences  which  would    otherwise 
IwUl  him  ?    Other  animals  indeed  they  have  provided  with 
fecfcf  by  which  they  may  remove  from  one  place  to  another; 
hot  to  man  they  have  also  given  hands,  with  which  he  can 
ionn  many  things  for  his  use,  and  make  himself  happier  than 
^**>toe8  of  any  other  kind.    A  tongue  hath  been  bestowed 
^  every  other  animal ;  but  what  animal,  except  man,  hath 
^  power  of  forming  words  with  it,  whereby  to  explain  his 
**^8kt8,  and  make  them  intelligible  to  others  ? 

'fiut  it  is  not  with  respect  to  the  body  alone  that  the  Gods 

^^^  shown  themselves  thus  bountiful  to  man.    Their  most 

®^^ent  gift  is  that  soul  they  have  infused  into  him,  which 

%  surpasses  what  is  elsewhere  to  be  found ;  for  by  what 

^*^  except  man,  is  even  the  existence  of  those  Gods  dis- 

^^,  who  have  produced  and  still  uphold,  in  such  regular 

y^^»  this  beautiful  and  stupendous  frame  of  the  universe  ? 

^t  other  species  of  creature  is  to  be  found  that  can  serve, 

^^  Can  adore  them  ?    What  other  animal  is  able,  like  man. 
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to  provide  against  the  assaults  of  heat  and  cold,  of  thirst  a 
hunger  ?  that  can  lay  up  remedies  for  the  time  of  sickne 
and  improve  the  strength  nature  has  given  by  a  well-p: 
portioned  exercise  ?  that  can  receive  like  him  information 
instruction;  or  so  happily  keep  in  memory  i¥hat  he  hf 
seen,  and  heard,  and  learnt?  These  things  being  so,  ^ 
seeth  not  that  man  is,  as  it  were,  a  God  in  the  midst  of  t 
visible  creation  ?  so  far  doth  he  surpass,  whether  in  the 
dowments  of  soul  or  body,  all  animals  whatsoever  that  hj 
been  produced  therein ;  for  if  the  body  of  the  ox  had  b 
joined  to  the  mind  of  man,  the  acuteness  of  the  latter  woi 
have  stood  him  in  small  stead,  while  imable  to  execute  i 
well-designed  plan ;  nor  would  the  human  form  have  been 
more  use  to  the  brute,  so  long  as  it  remained  destitute 
understanding !  But  in  thee,  Aristodemus,  hath  been  jtm 
to  a  wonderful  soul  a  body  no  less  wonderful;  and  saye 
thou,  after  this,  the  Gods  take  no  thought  for  thee  ?  Wh; 
wouldst  thou  then  more  to  convince  thee  of  their  care  t 

'I  would  they  should  send  and  inform  me,  said  Arist 
demus,  what  things  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  do,  in  lil 
manner  as  thou  sayest  they  frequently  do  to  thee. — ^And  wh 
then,  Aristodemus  ?  supposest  thou,  that  when  the  Gods  gi 
out  some  oracle  to  all  the  Athenians  they  mean  it  not  for  the 
If  by  their  prodigies  they  declare  aloud  to  all  Greece,  to  i 
mankind,  the  things  which  shall  befall  them,  are  they  dm 
to  thee  alone  ?  And  art  thou  the  only  person  whom  they  ha 
placed  beyond  their  care  ?  Believest  thou  they  would  ha 
wrought  into  the  mind  of  man  a  persuasion  of  their  bei 
able  to  make  him  happy  or  miserable,  if  so  be  they  had 
such  power  ?  or  would  not  even  man  himself,  long  ere  il 
have  seen  through  the  gross  delusion?  How  is  it,  Aria 
demus,  thou  rememberest  or  remarkest  not,  that  the  kii 
doms  and  commonwealths  most  renowned  as  well  for  th 
wisdom  as  antiquity,  are  those  whose  piety  and  devot 
hath  been  the  most  observable  ?  and  that  even  man  hima 
is  never  so  well  disposed  to  serve  the  Deity  as  in  that  part 
life  when  reason  bears  the  greatest  sway,  and  his  judgm* 
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^  rapposed  in  its  full  strength  and  maturity  ?  Consider,  my 
^^^istodemuSy  that  the  soul  which  resides  in  thy  body  can 
c^Tem  it  at  pleasure;  why  then  may  not  the  soul  of  the 
KuVerse,  which  pervades  and  animates  every  part  of  it, 
CDvem  it  in  like  manner?  If  thine  eye  hath  the  power  to 
^e  in  many  objects,  and  these  placed  at  no  small  distance 
rem  it,  marvel  not  if  the  eye  of  the  Deity  can  at  one  glance 
omprehend  the  whole.  And  as  thou  perceivest  it  not  beyond 
by  ability  to  extend  thy  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  con- 
i^ms  of  Athens,  Egypt,  Sicily,  why  thinkest  thou,  my  Aris- 
C3dexniis,  that  the  Providence  of  God  may  not  easily  extend 
fcaelf  through  the  whole  universe  ? 

'As  therefore,  among  men,  we  make  best  trial  of  the  affection 

■ad  gratitude  of  our  neighbour  by  showing  him  kindness, 

Knd  discover  his  wisdom  by  consulting  him  in  his  distress,  do 

felioa  in  like  manner  behave  towards  the  Gods;  and  if  thou 

^roaldst  experience  what  their  wisdom  and  what  their  love, 

render  thyself  deserving  the  communication  of  some  of  those 

divine  secrets  which  may  not  be  penetrated  by  man,  and  are 

imparted  to  those  alone  who  consult,  who  adore,  who  obey 

the  Deity.    Then  shalt  thou,  my  Aristodemus,  understand 

there  is  a  Being  whose  eye  pierceth  throughout  all  nature, 

ttd  whose  ear  is  open  to  every  sound ;  extended  to  all  places, 

tzte&ding  through  all  time;   and  whose  bounty  and  care 

^  know  no  other  bound   than   those  fixed  by  his  own 

Mtion. 

'By  this  discourse,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  Socrates 
twght  his  friends  that  they  were  not  only  to  forbear  what- 
*^  was  impious,  unjust,  or  unbecoming  before  man;  but 
•""en  when  alone  they  ought  to  have  a  regard  to  all  their 
ictions,  since  the  Gods  have  their  eyes  continually  upon  us, 
•fid  none  of  our  designs  can  be  concealed  from  them.'  * 

To  this  passage  we  must  add  another  equally  deserving  of 
attention : — 
'Even  among  all  those  deities  who  so  liberally  bestow  on 

*  Memorabilia,  L  4. 
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us  good  things,  not  one  of  them  maketh  himself  an  object  ol 
our  sight.  And  He  who  raised  this  whole  universe,  and  still 
upholds  the  mighty  frame,  who  perfected  every  part  of  it  in 
beauty  and  in  goodness,  suffering  none  of  these  parts  to 
decay  through  age,  but  renewing  them  daily  with  nnftiHiTig 
vigour,  whereby  they  are  able  to  execute  whatever  he  ordains 
with  that  readiness  and  precision  which  surpass  man's  ima- 
gination; even  He,  the  supreme  (rod,  who  performeth  aU 
these  wonders,  still  holds  himself  invisible,  and  it  is  only  in 
liis  works  that  we  are  capable  of  admiring  him.  For  consider, 
my  Euthydemus,  the  sim,  which  seemeth  as  it  were  set  f oiih 
to  the  view  of  all  men,  yet  suffereth  not  itself  to  be  too 
curiously  examined ;  punishing  those  with  blindness  who  too 
rashly  venture  so  to  do;  and  those  ministers  of  the  Gods, 
whom  they  employ  to  execute  their  bidding,  remain  to  us 
invisible;  for  though  the  thunderbolt  is  shot  from  on  high, 
and  breaketh  in  pieces  whatever  it  findeth  in  its  way,  yet  no 
one  seeth  it  when  it  falls,  when  it  strikes,  or  when  it  retires; 
neither  are  the  winds  discoverable  to  our  sights  though  we 
plainly  behold  the  ravages  they  everywhere  make,  and  with 
ease  perceive  what  time  they  are  rising.  And  if  there  be 
anything  in  man,  my  Euthydemus,  peulaking  of  the  divine 
nature,  it  must  surely  be  the  soul  which  governs  and  directs 
him;  yet  no  one  considers  this  as  an  object  of  his  sight 
Learn  therefore  not  to  despise  those  things  which  you  cannot 
see;  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  by  the  effects  which 
are  produced,  and  reverence  the  Deity.'  * 

In  conclusion  we  must  notice  the  vexed  question  of  the 
Daemon  of  Socrates.  The  notion  most  generally  current  is 
that  he  believed  himself  accompanied  by  a  Daemon,  or  Good 
Angel,  who  whispered  Counsels  in  his  ear,  and  forewarned 
him  on  critical  occasions.  Olympiodorus  said  that  the  Daemon 
only  meant  Conscience,  an  explanation  which,  while  it  efihces 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  conception,  is  at  the  same 
time  totally  inapplicable  to  those  cases  when  the  '  Daemonic 
voice  *  spoke  to  Socrates  concerning  the  affairs  of  his  friends, 

*  Memofabilia,  iv.  B. 
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as  we  read  in    Xenophon  and    Plato.      By  many  modern 
vriteis  the  Daemon  has  been  considered  as  purely  allegorical. 

The  first  point  necessary  to  be  distinctly  understood   is, 
that  Socrates  believed  in  no  special  Daemon  at  all;  and  to 
tnmslate  Plutarch's  treatise  into  De  Oenio  Socratis,  and  hence 
to  speak  of  le  dSmon  de  Socrate,  is  a  misconception.    No- 
where does  Socrates^  in  Plato  or  Xenophon,  speak  of  a  genius 
or  dsemon,  but  always  of  a  dcemanic  something  (to  Btufioviov, 
huftimop  Ti),  or  of  a  sign,  a  voice,  a  divine  sign,  a  divine  voice.* 
The  second  point  necessary  to  be  remembered  is,  that  this 
'divine  voice'  was   only  an    occasional   manifestation,  and 
exocised  only  a  restraining  influence.    On  the  great  critical 
occasions  of  his  life,  if  the  voice  warned  him  against  any  step 
be  was  about  to  take,  he  unhesitatingly   obeyed  it ;  if  the 
Y(Hce  was  unheard,  he  concluded  that  his  proposed  step  was 
•gteeable  to  the  Gods.    Thus,  when  on  his  trial,  he  refused  to 
Itepare  any  defence,  because  when  he  was  about  to  b^in  it 
^  voice  restrained  him,  whereupon  he  resigned  himself  to 
^  trial,  convinced  that  if  it  were  the  pleasure  of  the  Gods 
^  he  should  die,  he  ought  in  no  wise  to  struggle — if  it 
^tte  iheir  pleasure  that  he  should  be  set  free,  defence  on  his 
pait  was  needless. 

But  although  there  is  inaccuracy  in  speaking  of  the  daemon 
^'  SocrateSy  as  if  it  were  some  special  fetich  or  guardian 
P^^er,  we  must  not  conclude  that  it  was  the  metaphorical 
^^T^^ssion  of  conscience,  or  an  occasional  judgment.  So- 
^^^^^  himself,  and  his  accusers  and  defenders,  regarded  '  the 
"^^ice*  which  spoke  to  him  as  having  an  objective  reality,  as 
^e  intimation  of  a  superior  power,  not  as  the  suggestion  of 
*^  own  mind.    The  question  therefore  arises  whether  this 

See  ptaaages  died  in  Zelleb,  ii.  28.   Mr.  Thompson  in  his  note  to  Butler, 

^^76,  iiyt: — '  Clemens  Alezandrinos  in  one  passage  conjecturet  that  the  daiftdrcor 

^Socmtea  may  hsTO  been  a  familiar  genius.'    (^^-oifi.  y.  592.)    This  conjecture 

QkOBMaanaaaertion  in  Lactantius  {Intt.  D,  iL  14),  who  converts  the  danumium 

^damm,    Afitleius,  it  is  true,  had  already  led  the  way  to  this  error  in  his 

^MtM  Di  Deo  Socratis,    It  is  adopted  without  scruple  by  Augustine  and  other 

Ouiitian  writers  ;  and,  as  might  hare  been  expected,  by  FiciNUS  and  the  earlier 

modenB,  as  Stanley  and  Dacieb,  in  whose  writings  the  damonium  appears  full- 

ia^flM  M  '  ui  attendant  spirit '  or  '  good  angeL' 
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belief  indicates  a  pathological  condition,  whether  Socrates 
was  or  was  not  subject  to  occasional  hallucinations?  By 
some  writers,  notably  by  the  celebrated  physiologist  liflut,* 
what  is  recorded  of  Socrates  is  interpreted  as  dedsively 
showing  pathological  conditions,  and  he  is  classed  among  the 
illustrious  insane,  Mahomet,  Luther,  Pascal,  Joan  of  Arc, 
&C.  The  notorious  fact  that  some  of  the  greatest  intellects 
have  been  subject  occasionally  to  hallucinations,  and  even  to 
passing  attacks  of  what  is  more  commonly  known  as  insanity, 
should  quell  our  natural  repugnance  to  admit  the  possibility 
in  the  case  of  Socrates ;  and  no  one  who  has  not  profoundly 
studied  the  phenomena  of  cerebral  disturbances,  especially 
hallucination,  is  in  any  respect  entitled  to  speak  on  this 
matter.  Zeller  wholly  mistakes  the  question  when  he  im- 
plies that  such  an  hallucination  is  identical  with  the  mono- 
mania of  a  diseased  mind,  and  reduces  the  great  reformer  of 
philosophy  to  the  level  of  a  madman.  This  is  because  Zeller's 
studies,  not  having  penetrated  into  the  region  of  pathology, 
have  not  shown  him  the  differences  between  hallucination 
and  monomania,  have  not  taught  him  that  perfectly  sane 
men  have  nevertheless  been  occasionally  subject  to  hallu- 
cinations of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  smell,  &c  Nor  is  his  own 
explanation  consistent  He  regards  the  voice  as  coming  ^ 
from  the  'individual  tact  which  as  a  boy  Socrates  had  cnl — «, 
tivated.'  The  disproof  of  this  is  at  the  same  time  tin 
strongest  argument  I  can  allege  against  the  hypothesis 
insanity,  namely,  that,  according  to  the  explicit  statement 
of  Socrates,  the  voice  only  warned  him  and  others  ggaiiu  ,, 
certain  acts,  never  on  any  occasion  prompting  him  to 
Now  while  tact  and  acquired  experience  would  n( 
guide  a  man  as  much  in  the  performance  of  certain  actioKz^ 
as  in  the  avoidance  of  dangers,  and  on  this  ground  Zeller*^ 
explanation  fails,  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  persoii^ 
who  have  studied  cerebral  disease  that  it  is  precisely  in 
this    character    of    instigation    to    act    that    halludnatioiis 

*  LiLUT  :  Du  Dimon  de  Socrate^  1886  ;  and  second  edition  in  1856. 
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assume  their  serious  import.    A  mere  hallucination  of  hearing 
or  of  sight  may  coexist  with  perfect  sanity.     Many  persons 
have  heard  *  voices '  sounding  in  their  ears  without  failing  to 
recognize  the  subjective  nature  of  the  cause.    But  when  the 
mind  itself  is  diseased,  when  the  voice  is  believed  to  be  a 
voice  from  devil  or  angel,  it  is,  I  think,  universally  charac- 
terized by  an  instigation  to  act;  unless  in  such  exceptional 
cases  as  those  in  which  the  patient,  believing  himself  made 
of  glass,  refuses  to  move  lest  his  body  should  be  broken,  &c. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Socrates  was  at  no  time  insane ; 
but  from  the  evidence  recorded  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  he  was  of  that  cerebrally-excitable  organization  which 
could  at    times    betray  a  passing    hallucination,  and    that 
whenever  he  had  an  hallucination  of  hearing,  whenever  he 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice  speaking  to  him  warning  him  not  to 
swt,  he  simply  followed  the  belief  of  his  contemporaries  in 
inteipreting  the  voice  as  some  divine  intimation. 

Socrates  was  a  profoundly  religious  man;  he  was,  more- 
over, as  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  a    man  of   that  bilious 
oielancholic    temperament*  which    has  in  all   times    been 
oUenred  in  persons  of  unusual  religious  fervour,  such  as  is 
I'&plied  in  those  momentary  exaltations  of  the  mind  which 
^  mistaken  for  divine  visits ;  and  when  the  rush  of  thought 
^e  upon  him  with  strange  warning  voices,  he  believed  it 
^  the  Gods  who  spoke  directly  to  him.    Unless  we  conceive 
°OQtates  as  a  profoundly  religious  man,  we  shall  misconceive 
^  whole  spirit  of  his  life  and  teaching.    In  many  respects 
'^  Was  a  fanatic,  but  only  in  the  noble  sense  of  the  word ;  a 
^^  like  Carlyle,  intolerant,  vehement,  'possessed'  by  his 
*^  but,  like  Carlyle,  preserved  from  all  the  worst  con» 
tequeaces  of  such  intolerance  and  possession  by  an  immense 
humour  and  a  tender  heart    His  saturnine  melancholy  was 
idieved  by  laughter,  which  softened  and  humanized  a  spirit 
otherwise  not  less  vehement  than  that  of  a  Dominio  or  a 
Calvia     Thus    strengthened    and   thus    softened,    Socrates 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  bravest,  truest,  wisest  of  mankind, 

*  ^^ur  fuXayxoSu^t  Aui8T0TL< :  ProbUm.  80. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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FIFTH  EPOCH. 

Development  of  Ethics  consequent  on  the  Socratic  circumscription 

of  the  aims  of  Philosophy, 


CHAPTER  I. 

the  meoarics, 
Euclid. 

I^HE  companions    of    Socrates    quitted  Atliens    after  his 
.     death ;  some  of  them  followed  Euclid  to  Megara,  which 
however  was  within  a  walk  of  Athens. 

'Several  pliilosophers,*  says  Cicero,  *drew  from  the  con- 
versations of  Socrates  very  different  results;  and  ac- 
cording as  each  adopted  views  which  harmonized  with  his 
own,  they  in  their  turn  became  heads  of  philosophical 
schools  all  differing  amongst  each  other.*  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Subjective  Method,  to  adapt  itself  indis- 
criminately to  all  sorts  of  systems.  The  Objective  Method 
is  confined  to  one ;  if  various  and  opposing  systems  spring 
from  it,  they  are  an  erroneous  or  imperfect  application  of  it. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  therefore  to  find  many  contra- 
dictory systems  claiming  the  parentage  of  Socrates.  But  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  supposing  that  this  adaptation 
to  various  systems  is  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  Socratic 
Method.  It  is  only  a  proof  of  its  vagueness.  It  may  be 
accepted  as  a  sign  of  the  great  influence  exercised  upon 
succeeding  philosophers ;  it  is  no  sign  that  the  influence  was 
in  the  right  direction. 

As  we  said,  Socrates  had  no  school;  he  taught  no  sys* 
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^^^.   He  exhibited  a  Method ;  and  this  Method  his  hearers 

^^eialljr  applied.    Around  him  were  men  of  various  ages, 

^^ous  temperaments,  and  various  opinions.    He  discoursed 

^^th  each  upon  his  own  subject ;  with  Xenophon  on  politics  ; 

^^th  Theages  or  Theaetetus  on  science ;  with  Antisthenes  on 

'^^orals ;  with  Ion  on  poetry.     Some  were  convinced  by  him ; 

others  were  merely  refuted.    Of  those  who  were  convinced, 

^te  so-called  Socratic  schools  were  formed;  those  who  were 

^uly  refuted  became  his  enemies.    But,  of  the  former,  some 

"^^ere  naturally  only  more  or  less  convinced;   that  is,  were 

'^"dling  to  adopt  his  opinions  on  some  subjects,  but  remained 

^t:ubbom  on   others.      These    are  the    imperfect    Socratists. 

-Ajuong  the  latter  was  Euclid. 

Euclid,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great 
^ilathematician,  was  bom  at  Megara ;  date  probably  between 
^50  and  440  b.c.  He  had  early  imbibed  a  great  love  of 
Philosophy,  and  had  diligently  studied  the  writings  of  Par- 
ttienides  and  the  other  Eleatics.  From  Zeno  he  acquired 
S^'^t  facility  in  dialectics ;  and  this  continued  to  be  his  chief 
Excellence,  even  after  his  acquaintance  with  Socrates,  who 
^^proved  him  for  it  as  sophistical. 

His  delight  in  listening  to  Socrates  was  so  great  that  he 
*reqxiently  exposed  his  life  to  do  so.  A  decree  was  passed, 
^^  consequence  of  the  enmity  existing  between  Athens  and 
■^cgara,  that  any  inhabitant  of  Megara  foimd  in  Athens 
should  forfeit  his  life;  Euclid  however  braved  the  penalty. 
"^c  frequently  came  to  Athens  at  night,  disguised  as  a  female. 
^^B  distance  was  twenty  miles.  At  the  end  of  liis  journey 
^^  was  recompensed  by  the  fascinating  conversation  of 
^^^rates;  and  he  returned  to  meditate  on  the  results  of 
^^  arguments. 

trucker's  supposition  that  a  rupture  was  caused  between 
^*em  in  consequence  of  Socrates  having  reproved  Euclid's 
^^tatious  tendency,  has  no  good  foundation,  and  seems 
contradicted  by  the  notorious  fact  that  when,  on  the  death 
of  Socrates,  Plato  and  the  majority  of  the  disciples  retired  to 
K^aia,  in  fear  of  some  popular  outbreak  of  the  Athenians, 
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who  were  in  a  state  of  rage  against  all  the  pliilosophe 
friends,  Euclid  received  them  well  Bound  by  the  sai 
ties  of  friendship  towards  the.  illustrious  martyr,  and  shari 
some  of  his  opinions,  the  Socratists  made  some  stay  in  "K 
gara.  Differences  however  arose,  as  they  will  amongst 
communities  of  the  kind.  Plato  and  some  others  retun 
to  Athens  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  public  mind  admitl 
their  doing  so  with  safety.    The  rest  remained  with  Euclid. 

Euclid  agreed  with  the  Eleatics  in  maintaining  that  th( 
was  but  One  unalterable  Being,  to  be  known  by  Reason  oe 
This  One  Being  was  not  simply  The  One;  neither  was 
simply  Intelligence;  it  was  The  Good.  This  One  Bei 
received  various  names  according  to  its  various  aspects :  tl 
it  was  sometimes  Wisdom  (^povrfai^) ;  sometimes  God  (Bto 
at  others  Season  {voO<;) ;  and  so  forth.  This  One  Good 
TO  arfaOov)  is  Uie  only  Being  that  really  exists;  eveiytlk 
opposed  to  it  has  nothing  but  a  phenomenal,  transit 
existence. 

Sucli  is  the  outline  of  his  doctrine,  as  presented  by  I 
genes  Laertius.  In  it  the  reader  will  have  no  difficaltjj^ 
detecting  both  the  Eleatic  and  Socratic  elements.  The  a 
ception  of  God  as  to  ayadov — the  Good — is  Socratic  ;  and  t 
denial  of  any  existence  to  tilings  opposed  to  the  Good 
to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  that  passage  in  Plato's  SepM 
where  Socrates  declares  God  not  to  be  the  Author  of  c 
things,  but  only  of  such  as  are  good,* 

The  Megaric  doctrine  is  therefore  the  Eleatic  doctrii 
with  an  Ethical  tendency  borrowed  from  Socrates,  w 
taught  that  virtue  was  not  any  partial  cultivation  of  t 
human  mind,  but  constitutes  the  true  and  entire  essence 
the  rational  man,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  universe.  1 
identification  of  Virtue  with  Wisdom  is  also  Socratic. 

With  respect  to  Euclid's  dialectics  there  is  one  po 
often  alluded  to,  variously  interpreted,  and  which  is  in  di 
opposition  to  the   Method   of    Socrates.     In    refuting 
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^versaries  lie  did  not  attack  the  premises,  but  the  conchi- 

■  _ 

^^on.*    This  is  certainly  not  the  manner  of  Socrates,  wlio 
^\vays  managed  to  draw  new  conclusions  from  old  premises, 
fi^d  who,  as  Xenophon  says,  proceeded  from  the  generally 
tnown  to  the  less  known.    As  if  to  mark  this  distinction  more 
completely,  we  are  told  that  Euclid  rejected  the  analogical 
inode  of  reasoning  (rov  SicL  irapal5o\7J<;  \6yov).    If,  said  he,  the 
things  compared  are  alike,  it  is  better  to  confine  the  atten- 
tion to  that  originally  in  question;  if  the  things  compared 
are  unlike,  there  must  be  error  in  the  conclusion.     Tliis 
precept  strikes  into  the  weakness  of    Socrates*  method  of 
induction;  which  was  a  species  of  analogical  reasoning  not 
of  the  highest  order. 

In  dialectics  therefore  we  see  Euclid  following  out  the 
Uleatic  tendency,  and  carrying  forward  the  speculations  of 
Zeno.  It  was  this  portion  of  his  doctrine  that  his  imme- 
diate followers,  Eubulides,  Diodorus,  and  Alexinus,  under- 
took to  carry  out.  The  Socratic  element  was  further 
developed  by  Stilpo. 

*  The    majority    of    the    later    members    of    the  Megaric 

School,*  says  Hitter,  '  are  famous  either  for  the  refutation  of 

opposite  doctrines,  or  for  the  invention  and  application  of 

certain  fallacies;  on  which  account  they  were  occasionally 

called  Eristic!  and  Dialectics      Still  it  may  be  presumed 

*hat  they  did  not  employ  these  fallacies  for  the  purposes  of 

fusion,  but  of  instructing  rash  and  hasty  thinkers,  and 

^emplifying  the  superficial  vanity  of  common  opinion.    At 

^  events  it  is  certain  that  they  were  mainly  occupied  with 

the  forms  of  thought,  more    perhaps  with  a  view  to  the 

discovery  of  particular  rules,  than  to  the  foundation  of  a 

scientific  system  or  method. 

*  Dioo.  Laert.  u.  107.  This  is  paraphrased  by  Enfield  into  the  folloi^'ing 
mntndictory  Btatement : — '  He  judged  that  legitimate  argnmentation  consists  in 
deducing  fair  conclusions  firom  acknowledged  premises.' — Hi$t,  of  Phil,  i.  199. 
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the  ctrenaics. 

Aristippus. 

AMONG  the  'imperfect  Socratists'  we  must  rank  Arist- 
xx.  ippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  School,  which 
borrowed  its  name  from  the  birthplace  of*  its  founder — 
Cyrene,  in  Africa. 
Aristippus  was  descended  from  wealthy  and  distinguished 
•  parents,  and  was  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  luxurious  de- 
bauchery which  then  characterized  the  colony  of  Minyae. 
He  came  over  to  Greece  to  attend  the  Olympic  games; 
there  he  heard  so  much  of  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  that 
he  determined  on  listening  to  his  enchanting  discourse. 
He  made  Socrates  an  ofifer  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  which, 
as  usual,  was  declined.  The  great  Talker  did  not  accept 
money;  but  he  willingly  admitted  Aristippus  among  the 
number  of  his  disciples.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the 
pupil  did  not  agree  well  with  his  master,  and  that  his  fond- 
ness for  pleasure  was  offensive  to  Socrates.  There  is  no 
good  authority  for  such  an  assertion.  He  remained  with 
Socrates  until  the  death  of  the  latter;  and  there  was  no 
bond  on  either  side  to  have  prevented  their  separation  as 
soon  as  they  disagreed.  The  impression  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  discussion  reported  by  Xenophon,*  wherein 
Aristippus  expresses  his  political  indifference,  and  Socrates, 
by  an  exaggerated  extension  of  logic,  endeavours  to  prove 
his  views  to  be  absurd.    But  this  is  simply  a  divergence  of 

*  Memorabilia,  ii.  1. 
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opinion,  such  as  must  have  existed  between  Socrates  and 

'^J  of  his  followers.     It  merely  shows  that  Aristippus 

^flought  for  himself.    Socrates  with  such  men  as  Aristippus 

^i  Alcibiades  reminds  one  of  Dr.  Johnson  with  the  *  young 

Woods'  Topham  Beauclerk   and   Bennet  Langton:   he  was 

^^  enough  and  tolerant  enough  not  to  allow  his  virtue  to 

*^  scandalized  by  their  love  of  pleasure. 

From  Athens  Aristippus  went  to  -^gina,  where  he  met 
^ith  Lais,  the  world-renowned  courtesan,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Corinth.  On  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Asia  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Ehodes.  On  the  sea-coast  he 
discovered  a  geometrical  diagram,  and  exclaimed,  'Take 
^^urage;  I  see  here  the  footsteps  of  men.'  On  arriving  at 
^te  principal  town,  he  managed  to  procure  for  himself  and 
friends  a  hospitable  reception.  He  used  to  say,  'Send  two 
^en  amongst  strangers,  and  you  will  see  the  advantage  of 
the  philosopher.' 

Aristippus  was  one  of  those 

'  Children  of  the  Sun,  whose  blood  is  fire  ; ' 

^^t  to  strong  sensual  passions  he  united  a  calm  regulative 

'"^tellect.      Prone  to  luxury,  he  avoided  excess.    Easy  and 

^ar^ess  in    ordinary  affairs,  he   had  great  dominion    over 

^^ia   desires.     Pleasure  was   his   grand    object  in  life;   but 

^e    knew  how  to  temper  enjoyment  with  moderation.      In 

disposition  he  w^as  easy  and  yielding,  a  'fellow  of  infinite 

'^^^irth,*  a  philosopher  whose  brow  was  never  'sicklied  o'er 

^^ith  the  pale    cast  of   thought.'      He   had  none   of    that 

^*Si^ty  which  mistakes  a  stiff  neck  for  healthy  virtue.    He 

^^^  no   sternness.      Gay,  brilliant,   careless,  and   enjoying, 

*^^    became    the    ornament   and    delight    of    the    Court    of 

""ionysius; — that  Court  already  illustrious  by  the  splendid 

S^xiius  of  Plato  and  the  rigid  abstinence  of  Diogenes.     The 

S^^ve  deportment  of  Plato  and  the  savage  virtue  of  Diogenes 

**^  less    charm  for  the  Tyrant  than    the   easy  gaiety  of 

Ajiatippus,  whose  very  vices  were  elegant.     His  ready  wit 

^as  often  put  to  the  test.     On  one  occasion  three  hetarcc 

^ere  presented  for  him  to  make  a  choice :  he  took  them  all 
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three,  observing  that  it  had  been  fatal  even  to  Paris  to  make 
a  choice.  On  another  occasion,  in  a  dispute  with  ^Eschines 
who  was  becoming  violent,  he  said,  '  Let  ns  give  over.  Wi 
have  quarrelled,  it  is  true,  but  I,  as  your  senior,  have  a  righl 
to  claim  the  precedency  in  the  reconciliation^  *  In  his  ok 
age  he  appears  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  there  openec 
liis  school 

His  philosophy,  as  Hegel  remarks,  takes  its  colour  fron 
his  personality.  So  individual  is  it,  that  we  shotild  hav< 
passed  it  over  entirely,  had  it  not  been  a  precursor  of  Epi 
cureanism.    Its  relation  to  Socrates  is  also  important. 

In  the  only  passage  in  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  Aristotle  j 
mentions  Aristippus,  he  speaks  of  him  as  a  Sophist.  What 
does  this  mean?  Was  he  one  of  the  professed  Sophists 
Xo.  It  means,  we  believe,  that  he  shared  the  opinion  of  th 
Sophists  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  Science.  That  h< 
(lid  share  this  oj  inion  is  evident  from  Sextus  Empiricus, ; 
who  details  his  leasons;  such  as,  that  external  objects  mak< 
different  impressions  on  different  senses;  the  names  whicl 
we  impose  on  these  objects  express  our  sensations,  but  d< 
not  express  the  things ;  there  is  no  crUnnum  of  truth ;  eacl 
judges  according  to  his  impressions ;  none  judge  correctly. 

In  so  far  ho  was  a  Sophist ;  but,  as  the  disciple  of  Socrates 
he  learned  that  the  criterium  of  truth  must  be  sought  within 
He  dismissed  with  contempt  all  physical  speculations,  ai 
subjects  beyond  human  comprehension,  and  concentrated  hit 
researches  upon  the  moral  constitution  of  man. 

•  Several  of  his  repartees  are  recorded  by  Laertius.  We  add  the  bert  a 
them  : — fckinua,  the  tivasurcr  of  Dionysius,  a  man  of  low  character  but  immena 
wealth,  oiico  showed  Aristippus  over  his  house.  While  he  was  expatiating  on  tli 
bplcndour  of  every  part,  even  to  the  floors,  the  philosopher  spat  in  his  fac* 
JSdnus  was  furious.  *  Pardon  me,'  exclaimed  Aristippus,  *  there  was  no  oth». 
place  where  I  could  have  spat  with  decency.'  One  day,  in  interceding  with  tT 
Tyrant  for  a  friend,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees.  Being  reproached  for  sn». 
want  of  dignity,  he  answered,  *  Is  it  my  fault  if  Dionysius  has  his  ears  in  U 
lect  ? '  One  day  he  asked  the  Tyrant  for  some  money.  Dionysius  made  h= 
own  that  a  philosopher  had  no  need  of  money.  *  Give,  give,*  replied  Aristipp^ 
*  and  we  ^^ill  settle  the  question  at  once.'  Dionysius  gave.  *iV<w,'  said  ^: 
philosopher,  *  I  have  no  need  of  money. ' 

t  MtUi}>k  iiL  2.  X  ^dv.  Math,  vii  17S. 
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In  80  for  he  was  a  Socratist    But,  although  he  took  his 

mtin  direction   from    Socrates,  yet    his    own    individuality 

quickly  turned  him  into  bye-paths  which  his  master  would 

baTe  shunned     His  was  not  a  scientific  intellect.     Logical 

deduction,  which  was  the  rigorous  process   of  his  master, 

suited  neither  his  views  nor  his  disposition.    He  was  averse 

from  abstract    speculations.      His    tendency    was    directly 

towards  the  concrete.    Hence,  while  Socrates  was  preaching 

about  The  Good,  Aristippus  wished  to  specify  what  it  was ; 

tnd  resolved  it  into  Pleasure.    It  was  the  pith  and  kernel 

of  Socrates'  Ethical  system,  that  Happiness  was  tlie  aim  and 

desire  of  all  men — the  motor  of  all  action;  men  only  erred 

because  of  erroneous  notions  of  what  constituted  Happiness. 

Tbus  the  wise  man  alone  knew  that  to  endure  an  injury  was 

better  than  to  inflict  it;   he  alone  knew  that  immoderate 

gratification  of  the  senses,  being  followed  by  misery,  did  not 

<ioii5titute  Happiness,  but  the  contrary.    Aristippus  thought 

^  too  vague.    He  not  only  reduced  this  general  idea  to  a 

^*w«e  specific  one,  namely.  Pleasure ;  he  endeavoured  to  show 

bow  truth  had  its  only  criterium  in  the  sensation  of  pleasure 

^of  pain.     Of  that  which  is  without  us  we  can  know  nothing 

^v;  we  only  know  through  our  senses,  and  our  senses 

^^ive  us  with  respect  to  objects.    But  our  senses  do  not 

^^ive  U3  with  respect  to  our  sensations.    We  may  not  per- 

^cive  things  truly ;  but  it  is  true  that  we  perceive.    We  may 

^^Ubt  respecting  external  objects;  we  cannot  doubt  respect- 

^^2  our  sensations.    Amongst  those  sensations  we  naturally 

^^k  the  repetition  of  such  as  are  pleasurable,  and   shun 

*^ose  that  are  painful. 

I*leasure,  then,  as  the  only  positive  good,  and  as  the  only 

I^itive  test  of  what  was  good,  he  declared  to  be  the  end  of 

^^;  but,  inasmuch  as  for  constant  pleasure  the  soul  must 

P^^serve  its   dominion  over  desires,  this  pleasure  was  only 

^^other  form  of  the  Socratic  temperance.     It  is  distinguished 

^^^  the  Socratic  conception  of  Pleasure,  however,  in  being 

P^tive,  and  not  merely  the  gratification  of  a  want     In  the 

^htdo,  Socrates,  on  being  released  from  his  chains,  reflects 
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upon  the  intimate  connection  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  and 
calls  the  absence  of  pain  pleasure.  Aristippus,  on  the  con- 
trary, taught  that  pleasure  is  not  the  mere  removal  of  pain : 
they  are  both  positive  emotions ;  non-pleasure  and  non-pain 
are  not  emotions,  but  as  it  were  the  sleep  of  the  souL* 

In  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  ethics,  Aristippus 
betrays  both  his  Sophistic  and  Socratic  education.  With  the 
Sophists  he  regarded  pleasure  and  pain  as  the  proper  criteria 
of  actions ;  no  action  being  in  itself  either  good  or  bad,  but 
only  such  according  to  convention.  With  Socrates,  however, 
he  regarded  the  advantages  acquired  by  injustice  to  be 
trifling ;  whereas  the  evils  and  apprehensions  of  punishment 
are  considerable ;  and  pleasure  was  the  result,  not  of  indivi- 
dual prosperity  alone,  but  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  State. 

In  reviewing  the  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  of  Aristippus, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  manifest  influence  of 
Socrates ;  although  his  method  was  not  followed,  we  see  the 
ethical  tendency  predominating.  In  the  Megaric  School  the 
abstract  idea  of  The  Good  (to  ayaOop)  of  Socrates,  was 
groimded  on  the  Eleatic  conception  of  The  One.  In  the 
Cyrenaic,  the  abstract  conception  was  reduced  to  the  con- 
crete. Pleasure;  and  this  became  the  only  ground  of  cer- 
titude, and  morals  the  only  science.  In  the  Cynic  School  we 
shall  see  a  still  further  development  in  this  direction. 

♦  Dioo.  Laect.  ii.  89. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
the  cynics. 

Antisthenes  and  Diogenes. 

pHlCISM  imposed  on  antiquity  as  it  has  imposed  on 
^  many  modem  imaginations,  by  the  energy  of  its  self- 
^^xoais;  but  it  is  a  'blasphemy  against  the  divine  beauty  of 
life,'  blasphemy  against  the  dignity  of  man.  To  lead  the 
lifeof  a  dog  is  not  the  ideal  for  man. 

Ifevertheless  there  were  some  points  both  in  the  characters 

ttd  doctrines  of  the  founders  of  this  School  which  may  justly 

daim  the  admiration  of  mankind.    Their  contemporaries  re- 

gwded  them  with  feelings  mingled  with  awe.    We  at  least 

^y  pay  a  tribute  to  their  energy. 

Antisthenes  was  born  at  Athens,  of  a  Phrygian  mother. 
In  early  life  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra. 
After  this  he  studied  under  Gorgias,  the  Sophist,  and  estab- 
lished a  school  for  himself;  but  captivated  by  the  practical 
wisdom  of  Socrates,  he  ceased  to  teach,  and  became  once  more 
a  pupil ;  nay  more,  he  persuaded  all  his  pupils  to  come  with 
him  to  Socrates,  and  there  learn  true  wisdom.    This  is  genuine 
modesty,  such  as  philosophers  have  rarely  exhibited.     He 
was  then  somewhat  advanced  in  life ;  his  opinions  on  many 
points  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  exchanged  for  others; 
but  the  tendency  of  the  Socratic  philosophy  towards  Ethics, 
and    the  character  of  that  system  as  leading  to  the  moral 
perfection  of  man,  seemed  entirely  to  captivate  him.    It  will 
be  remembered  that  Socrates  did  not  teach  positive  doctrines ; 
he  enabled  each  earnest  thinker  to  evolve  a  doctrine  for 
himself.    All  Socrates  did,  was  to  give  an  impulsion  in  a 
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certain  direction,  and  to  furnish  a  certain  Method.  His 
disciples  accepted  the  Method;  his  imperfect  disciples 
accepted  the  impulsion.  Antisthenes  was  of  the  Is 
Accordingly,  his  system  was  essentially  personaL  He 
stern,  and  his  doctrine  was  rigid;  he  was  proud,  and 
doctrine  was  haughty;  he  was  cold,  and  his  doctrine 
unsympathizing  and  self-isolating;  he  was  brave,  and 
doctrine  was  a  battle.  The  efifeminacy  of  the  luxuriou 
despised;  the  baseness  of  courtiers  and  flatterers  he  h 
He  worshipped  Virtue ;  but  it  was  Virtue  sometimes  teroi 
and  unbending. 

Even  whilst  with  Socrates  he  displayed  his  contemj 
ordinary  usages,  and  his  pride  in  differing  from  other 
He  used  to  appear  in  a  threadbare  doak,  with  ostenta 
poverty.     Socrates  saw  through  it  all,  and  exclaimed,  •] 
your  vanity,  Antisthenes,   peering   through    holes    in 
cloak  I '     How  different  was  this  from  Socrates  1     He, 
had  inured  himself  to  poverty,  to  heat,  and  to  cold,  in  < 
that  he  might  boar  the  chances  of  fortune ;  but  he  mad 
virtue  of  being  ragged,  hungry,  and  coli    Antisthenes  the 
he  could  only  preserve  his  virtue  by  becoming  a  savage. 
wore  no  garment  except  a  coarse  cloak ;  allowed  his  bea 
grow;  carried  a  wallet  and  a  staff;  and  renounced  all 
but  the  simplest.    His  manners  corresponded  to  his  ap; 
ance.     Stem,  reproachful,  and  bitter  in  his  language; 
less  and  indecent    in  his   gestures.      His    contempt  o 
sensual  enjoyment  was  expressed  in  his  saying,  *  I  \i 
rather  be  mad  than  sensual ! '  ♦ 

On  the  death  of  Socrates  he  formed  a  school,  and  cho! 
his  place  of  meeting  a  public  place  in  that  quarter  of  At 
called  the  Cynosarges,  from  which  some  say  the  se< 
Cynics  derives  its  name ;  others  derive  it  from  the.  sna 
propensities  of  the  founder,  who  was  frequently  called 
Dog.'    As  he  grew  old,  his  gloomy  temper  became  mo 

♦  It  is  thus  we  would  interpret  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  8: — Mavc^iyr  /ioXXor  ^  ^ 
RiTTKR  gives  this  version  : — '  I  had  rather  go  mad  than  experience  pleai 
which  is  an  outrageous  sentiment 
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he  became  so  insupportable  that  all  his  scholars  left  him, 
except  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  was  with  him  at  his  death. 
In  his  last  agony,  Diogenes  asked  him  whether  he  needed  a 
fricmL  'Will  a  friend  release  me  from  this  pain?'  he  re- 
phed  Diogenes  gave  him  a  dagger,  saying,  '  This  will.'  '  I 
rtsh  to  be  freed  from  pain,  not  from  life,'  was  the  reply. 

He  contempt  he  uniformly  expressed  for  mankind  may 
1)6  lead  in  two  of  his  sayings.     Being  asked,  what  was  the 
peculiar  advantage  to  be  derived  from  philosophy,  he  an- 
swered, 'It  enables  me  to  keep  company  with  myself.'     Being 
told  that  he  was  greatly  praised  by  many,  '  Have  I  done 
anything  wrong,  then,  that  I  am  praised  ?  *  he  asked.* 

Diogenes  of  Sinope  is  generally  remembered  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cynicism;  probably  because  more  anecdotes  of 
his  life  have  descended  to  us.    He  was  the  son  of  a  banker 
tt  Sinope,  who  was  convicted  of  debasing  the  coin ;  an  affair 
in  which  the  son  was  also  supposed  to  have  been  implicated. 
Diogenes  fled  to  Athens.     From  the  heights  of  splendour 
and  extravagance,  he  found    himself    reduced    to    squalid 
poverty.     The  magnificence  of  poverty,  which  Antisthenes 
piocIaimed,-f-  attracted  him.    Poor,  he  was  ready  to  embrace 
the  philosophy   of    poverty;  an  outcast,  he  was  ready  to 
Misdate  himself  from  society;  branded  with  disgrace,  he  was 
iwljr  to  shelter  himself  under  a  philosophy  which  branded 
•11  society.    Having  in  hia  own    person  experienced  how 
little  wealth  and  luxury  can  do  for  the  happiness  of  man,  ho 
^  the  more  inclined  to  try  the  converse ;  having  expe- 
'Kuced  how  wealth    prompts    to    vice,    and    how    desires 
S^nerate  desires,  he  was  willing  to  try  the  efficacy  of  poverty 
•^d  virtua    He  went  to  Antisthenes ;  was  refused.    He  con- 
^Ued  to  offer  himself  to  the  Cynic  as  a  scholar ;  the  Cynic 
''^iaed  his  knotty  staff,  and  threatened  to  strike  him  if  he  did 
^^  depart    '  Stiike  I '  replied  Diogenes ;  '  you  will  not  find 

Dr.  Entield,  who  generally  manages  to  introduce  some  blunder  into  every 
^^9^  lias  spoiled  this  repartee,  by  giving  it  as  a  reply  to  the  pndse  of  a  bad  man. 
r^^  the  language  of  Diogenes  Laertiua  is  very  explicit : — IIoXXo^  ^e  iwatMov^i 
^^  8). 

1*  See  XxNOFHON  :  Banquet. 
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a  stick  hard  enough  to  conquer  my  perseveranc 
Bthenes,  overcome,  accepted  him  as  a  pupil. 

To  live  a  life  of  virtue  was  henceforward  his 
That  virtue  was  Cynicism.     It    consisted  in  the 
renunciation  of  all  luxury — the  subjugation  of  al 
desires.    It  was  a  war  carried  on  by  the  Mind  aj 
Body.    As  with  the  Ascetics  of  a  later  day,  the  1 
pure  life  was  thought  to  be  the  annihilation  of  t 
the  nearer  any  one  approached  to  such  a  suicide,  1 
he  was  to  the  ideal  of  virtue.     The  Body  was  v 
degraded,  and  degrading;  it  was  the  curse  of  ma 
the  clog  upon  the  free  development  of  Mind  ;  it  wa 
with,  hated,  and  despised.    This  beautiful  Body, 
endowed  for  enjoyment,  was  regarded  as  the  'si 
iniquity.' 

Accordingly,  Diogenes  limited  his  desires  to  i 
He  ate  little ;  and  what  he  ate  was  of  the  coarsest, 
to  live  upon  raw  meat  and  unboiled  vegetables;  I 
His  dress  consisted  solely  of  a  cloak:  when  he  as! 
sthenes  for  a  shirt,  he  was  told  to  fold  his  cloak  i 
did  so.    A  wallet  and  a  huge  stick  completed  his 
ments.     Seeing  a  little  boy  drinking  water  out  of  hi 
hand,  he  threw  away  his  cup,  declaring  it  superfli 
slept  under  the  marble  porticoes  of  the  buildings, 
celebrated  Tub,  which  was  his  place  of  residence, 
his  meals  in  public.     In  public  he  performed  all  the 
which  decency  has  condemned  to  privacy.     Decency 
kind  he  studiously  outraged.     It  was  a  part  of  his 
do  so.     Everything,  not  in  itself  improper,  ought,  1 
be  performed  publicly.     Besides,    he  was    wont 
people  with  indecent  gestures ;  had  he  a  philosophi 
for  that  also  ? 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  respecting  his  Tub, 
is  thought,  was  only  an  occasional  residence,  and 
him  as  expressive  of  his  contempt  for  luxury.  TV 
however,  to  the  tradition.     It  is  in  keeping  with  all 
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of  the  man ;  and  that  a  Tub  could  suffice  for  a  domicile  we 
Diaj  guess  from  Aristophanes.* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect  created  by  the 

Cvnics  in  the  gay,  luxurious  city  of  Athens.     There  the 

climate,  no  less  than  the  prevailing  manners,  incited  every 

Qfle  to  enjoyment.    The  Cynics  told  them  that  enjoyment  was 

ttnworthy  of  men;  that  there  were  higher  and  purer  things 

for  man  to  seek.    To    the  polished  elegance  of   Athenian 

ixumiers  the  Cynics  opposed  the  most  brutal  coarseness  they 

Could  assume.    To  the  friendly  flatteries  of  conversation  they 

opposed  the  bitterest  pungencies  of  malevolent  frankness. 

They  despised  all  men ;  and  told  them  so. 

Now,  although  we  cannot  but  regard  Cynicism  as  a  very 
preposterous  doctrine — as  a  feeble  solution  of  the  great  pro- 
l>lem  of  morals,  and  not  a  very  amiable  feebleness — we  admit 
tliat  it  required  some  great  qualities  in  its  upholders.     It 
^^eqoired  a  great  rude  energy ;  a  fanatical  logicality  of  mind ; 
*   power  over  self, — narrow  it  may  be,  but  still   a  power. 
These  qualities  are  not  common  qualities,  and  therefore  they 
Command  respect.    Any  deviation  from  the  beaten  path  im- 
plies a  certain  resolution ;  a  steady  and  consistent  deviation 
^'"iplies  force.    All  men  respect  force.    The  power  of  sub- 
jugating ordinary  desires  to  one  remote  but  calculated  end, 
•l^ys  impresses  men  with  a  sense  of  unusual  power.    Few 
•^  aware  that  to  regulate  desires  is  more  difficult  than  to 
'^'^yaie  them  —  requires    greater    power  of    mind,  greater 
^^  greater  constancy.    Yet  every  one  knows  that  abstinence 
^  ^er  than  temperance :  on  the  same  principle,  it  is  easier 
^  1^  a  Cynic  than  a  wise  and  virtuous  Epicurean. 

That  which  prevents  our  feeling  the  respect  for  the 
Pyiiics  which  the  ancients  seem  to  have  felt,  and  which, 
^^©ed,  some  portions  of  the  Cynical  doctrine  would  other- 
^^^   induce  us  to    feel,  is  the  studious  and  uncalled-for 

*^  ^^Itt,  798  :  the  people  are  there  spoken  of  as  having  been  forced  to  live, 
Jt^'S  tbe  war,  in  *  pigeon-holes  and  corners  of  turrets  :'  yvraplois  xal  rvpyidloit ; 
indeed,  this  is  purely  a  metaphorical  expression. 
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outrages  on  common  decency  and  humanity  whicli  Diog 
especially,  perpetrated.  All  the  anecdotes  that  have  • 
down  to  us  seem  to  reveal  a  snarling  and  malevolent  a 
worshipping  Virtue  only  because  it  was  opposed  to  the 
of  contemporaries ;  taking  a  pride  in  poverty  and  simp] 
only  because  others  sought  wealth  and  luxury.  It  ma 
well  to  raise  an  earnest  protest  against  the  vices  of  one's 
but  it  is  not  well  to  bring  virtue  into  discredit  by  the  mc 
of  the  protest  Doubtless  the  Athenians  needed  reprooi 
reformation,  and  some  exaggeration  on  the  opposite 
might  have  been  allowed  to  the  reformers.  But  Dioj 
was  so  feeble  in  doctrine,  so  brutal  in  manner,  that  we  c 
whether  the  debauchery  of  the  first  profligate  in  that 
fligate  city  were  more  reprehensible  than  the  debauohe: 
pride  which  disgraced  the  Cynic.  The  whole  characti 
the  man  is  exhibited  in  one  anecdote.  Plato  had  giv 
splendid  entertainment  to  some  friends.  Diogenes  ent 
unbidden,  and  stamping  on  the  rich  carpets,  said,  *Ti. 
trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato ; '  whereupon  Plato  admi 
replied,  *  With  greater  pride,  0  Diogenes.' 

Diogenes,  doubtless,  practised  great  abstinence.  He  : 
a  virtue  of  his  necessity;  and,  being  poor,  resolved  1 
ostentatiously  poor.  The  ostentation,  being  novel,  was 
taken  for  something  greater  than  it  was;  being  in  oo 
diction  to  the  universal  tendency  of  his  contemporari 
was  supposed  to  spring  from  higher  motives.  There  are 
who  bear  poverty  meekly;  there  are  men  who  look 
wealth  without  envy,  certain  that  wealth  does  not 
happiness ;  there  are  men  whose  souls  are  so  fixed  on  li 
things  as  utterly  to  disregard  the  pomps  and  shows  o 
world;  but  none  of  these  despise  wealth,  they  disregar 
none  of  tliese  display  their  feelings,  they  are  content  t 
upon  them.  The  virtue  which  is  loud,  noisy,  ostenta 
and  self-affirmative,  looks  very  like  an  obtrusive  egoism, 
this  was  the  virtue  of  the  Cynics.  Pretending  to  r 
mankind,  it  began  by  blaspheming  humanity;  pretendi 
correct  the  efieminacies  of  the  age,  it  studiously  outrag 
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tie  decencies  of  life.      Eluding  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
iwblem,  it  pretended  to  solve  it  by  unabashed  insolence. 

In  lus  old  age  Diogenes  was  taken  captive  by  pirates,  who 

ttnied  him  to  Crete,  and  exposed  him  for  sale  as  a  slave. 

On  being  asked  what  he  could  do,  he  replied, '  Govern  men  : 

kD  me,  therefore,  to  one  who  wants  a  master.'    Xeniades,  a 

ledthy  Corinthian,  struck  with  this  reply,   purchased  him, 

ttd,  on  returning  to  Corinth,  gave  him  his  liberty  and  con- 

iignedhis  children  to  his  education.    The  children  were  taught 

tobeCjmics,  much  to  their  own  satisfaction.     It  was  during 

tKs  period  that  his  world-renowned  interview  with  Alexander 

took  place.    The  prince,  surprised  at  not  seeing  Diogenes 

joimng  the  crowd  of  his  flatterers,  went  to  see  him.    He 

fcund  the  Cynic  sitting  in  his  tub,  basking  in  the  sun.    *  I 

un  Alexander  the   Great,'   said  he.     'I  am  Diogenes   the 

Cynic,'  was  the  reply.    Alexander  then  asked  him  if  there  was 

•ttyUiing  he  could  do  for  him.    '  Yes,  stand  aside  from  between 

me  and  the  sun.'    Surprised  at  such  indifference  to  princely 

hmr — an  indifiference  so  strikingly  contrasted  with  every- 

tting  he  could  hitherto  have  witnessed — he  exclaimed, '  Were 

I  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes ! '     One  day,  being 

«ronght  before  the    King,    and    being  asked  who  he  was, 

Kogenes  replied,  *A  spy  on  your  cupidity;'   language,  the 

Wdness  of  which  must    have    gained    him    universal  ad- 

^"■^iftfcion,  because  implying  great  singularity  as  well  as  force 

<*  character. 

Singularity  and  Insolence  may  be  regarded  as  his  grand 
^^^aiBcteristics.    Both  of  these  are  exemplified  in  the  anecdote 
<^f  his  lighting  a  lamp  in  the  daytime,  and  peering  about  the 
fleets  as  if  earnestly  seeking  something:  being  asked  what 
'e  sought,  he  replied,  *  A  man.'    The  point  of  this  story  is 
fcst  in  the  usual  version,  which  makes  him  seek  '  an  honest 
Dian.'    The  words  in  Laertius  are  simply,  avOpoiyirov  fiyrw — *  I 
eeekaman.'    Diogenes  did  not  seek  honesty;  he  wanted  to 
find  a  Man,  in  whom  honesty  would  be  included  with  many 
other  qualities.    It  was  his   constant  reproach  to  his  con- 
temporaries, that  they  had  no  manhood.    He  said  he  had 

VOL.  L  N 
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never  seen  men ;  at  Sparta  he  had  seen  children ;  at  Athens, 
women.  One  day  he  called  out, '  Approach,  all  men  ! '  When 
some  approached,  he  beat  them  back  with  his  club,  saying, 
'  I  called  for  men ;  ye  are  excrements/ 

Thus  he  lived  till  his  ninetieth  year,  bitter,  brutal,  os- 
tentatious, and  abstemious ;  disgracing  the  title  of  '  The 
Dog'  (for  a  dog  has  afifection,  gratitude,  sympathy,  and 
caressing  manners),  yet  growling  over  his  unenvied  virtue  as 
a  cur  growls  over  his  meatless  bone,  for  ever  snarling  and 
snapping  without  occasion;  an  object  of  universal  attention, 
and,  from  many  quarters,  of  unfeigned  admiration.  One  day 
his  friends  went  to  see  him.  On  arriving  at  the  portico  under 
which  he  was  wont  to  sleep,  they  found  him  still  lying  on  the 
ground  wrapped  in  his  cloak.  He  seemed  to  sleep.  They 
pushed  aside  the  folds  of  his  cloak :  he  was  dead.* 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Cynics  may  be  briefly  expounded. 
Antisthenes,  as  the  disciple  of  Gorgias,  was  imbued  with  the 
sophistical  principles  respecting  Science;  principles  which 
his  acquaintance  with  Socrates  did  not  alter.  He  maintained 
that  Science  was  impossible.  He  utterly  rejected  the  Socratic 
notion  of  Definitions.  He  said  that  a  Definition  was  nothing 
but  a  series  of  words  (\6yov  fiaxpov, '  a  long  discourse ')  ;  for 
which  Aristotle  calls  him  an  ignoramus.f  To  the  Socratic 
notion  of  a  Definition,  as  including  the  essence  of  a  thing,  he 
opposed  the  Sophistic  notion  of  a  Definition,  as  expressing  a 
purely  subjective  relation.  You  can  only  express  qualities, 
not  essences ;  you  can  call  a  thing  silver,  but  you  cannot  say 
in  what  it  consists.  Your  definition  is  only  verbal:  hence 
the  first  step  in  education  should  be  the  study  of  words.  J 

What  was  the  consequence  of  this  scepticism?  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Cynics  answered  arguments  by  facts. 

*  It  was  thought  that  he  had  committed  suicide  by  holding  his  breath — a  phy* 
Biological  impossibility.  Other  versions  of  the  cause  of  his  death  were  current  in 
antiquity  ;  one  of  them  seems  consistent  with  his  character :  it  makes  him  die  in 
consequence  of  devouring  a  neat's  foot  raw. 

f  'ATaideurot. — Aletaph,  viiL  8. 

t  Arrian,  EpieUU  Diss.  i.  17,  quoted  in  Ritter  and  Preller,  IlitL  Philou 
GrcBco-Jlomana  tx/ontium  locU  contexta  (Uamburg,  1838),  p.  174. 
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When  some  one  was  arguing  in  support  of  Zeno  of  Elea's 
notion  respecting  the  impossibility  of  movement,  Diogenes 
rose  and  walked.  Definitions  might  prove  that  there  was  no 
motion;  hut  definitions  were  only  verbal,  and  could  be  an- 
swered by  facts. 

This  refuge  found  in  common  sense  against  the  assaults  of 
Iqgic,  enabled  the  Cynics  to  shape  a  doctrine  of  morals  which 
had  some  certain  basis.  As  they  answered  arguments  by 
facts,  so  they  made  actions  take  the  place  of  precepts.  Instead 
of  speculating  about  virtue,  they  endeavoured  to  be  virtuous. 
Socrates  had  brought  philosophy  from  the  clouds ;  the  Cynics 
endeavoured  to  bring  it  into  daily  practice.  Their  personal 
dispositions  gave  the  peculiar  colouring  to  their  doctrine,  as 
that  of  Aristippus  had  done  to  the  Cyrenaic. 
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SIXTH  EPOCH. 

Restoration  of  Philosophy  to  its  widest  Aims — Attemi 
follow  up  the  Negative  Dialectics  of  Socrates  wH 
affirmative  solution  of  the  chief  problems — The  net 
for  a  Criterion  of  Philosophy  becomes  for  the  first 
distinctly  recognised — The  answer  to  this  question  ^ 
logical  basis  to  the  Subjective  Method. 


-•••• 


CHAPTER  I. 
Life  of  Plato. 

'TTTITH  Plato  Philosophy  begins  to  be  a  science/ 
f  Y  Hegel  * — a  statement  which  may  be  questioned,  w 
almost  every  other  statement  that  can  be  made  about  ] 
for,  singularly  enough,  although  he  is  the  first  of  the 
thinkers  whose  writings  have  floated  down  to  us  froi 
great  wreck  of  Grecian  literature,  although  these  writinj 
extensive,  and  although  the  immense  celebrity  of  his  nan 
never  suffered  an  eclipse,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  point 
teaching  which  is  not  open  to  critical  question,  and  whic 
not  been  alternately  aflSrmed  and  denied  by  competent  c 
If  among  Platonic  students  the  diversities  of  opinion  ar 
portant  and  incessant,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  fin 
opinions  current  in  general  literature  absurdly  wide  c 
truth.    A  certain  mythical  reverence  surrounds  his  name 

•  IlEOKL  :  GctcL  d.  Phil,  ii  169. 
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ancient  is  more  frequently  invoked  by  men  who  have  never 
looked  into  one  of  the  dialogues,  and  by  men  who  would  im- 
derstand  very  little  if  they  did  look.*    Writers  in  search  of  a 
kbel  for  some  vapoury  rhetoric  of  their  own  are  fond  of  find- 
ing one  in  Plato,  '  the  great  Idealist'    Theologians  and  meta- 
physicians, more  anxious  about  authorities  than  reasons,  refer 
with  peculiar  complacency  to  Plato  as  the  'eloquent  advo- 
cate' of  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  never 
troubling  themselves  with  the  consideration  that  the  ideas  of 
Plato  on  the  soul  were  such  as  if  openly  stated  they  would 
indignantly  reject. 

It  requires  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  his  writings  to 
discover  that  although  the  cast  of  his  mind  was  such  that 
GDI7  the  highest  subjects  had  interest  for  him  (and  the  high- 
est subjects  naturally  ally  themselves  with  poetry),  yet  in  his 
philosophical  efforts  he  was  not  actuated  by  a  desire  to  flatter 
the  prejudices  of  his  audience,  but  to  shatter  their  false  illu- 
sions by  a  severe  logic.    He  wrote  poetry  in  his  youth ;  in 
inature  age  he  wrote  vehemently  against  it.     In  his  dia- 
logues he  appears  anything  but  *  dreamy ; '  anything  but '  an 
Idealist,'  as  that  phrase  is  popularly  understood.    He  is  a 
dialectician,  a    severe    and    abstract    thinker,  and    a   great 
sophist.    His  metaphysics  are  of  a  nature  so  abstract  and  so 
subtle  that  they  frighten  away  all  but  the  most  determined 
students.     His  views  on  morals  and  politics,  so  far  from 
having  any  romantic  tinge,  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  logical 
severity;  hard,  uncompromising,  and   above  humanity.     He 
had  learned  to  look  upon  human  passion  as  a  disease,  and 
human    pleasure    as    a    frivolity.     The    only    thing    worth 
living  for  was  truth.     Dialectics  was  the  noblest  exercise 
of  humanity. 

Even  the  current  notions  respecting  his  style  are  erroneous. 
It  is  not  a  'poetical'  metaphorical  style.     It  has  unmis- 

♦  EngliBh  readers  will  shortly  for  the  first  time  be  placed  in  a  condition  both  to 
anderstaiid  and  enjoy  these  dialogues  by  the  publication  of  Professor  Jowett*« 
translation,  aversion  of  rare  felicity  and  idiomatic  force,  accompanied  by  prefaces 
of  penetrating  insight.  I  have  been  permitted  to  profit  by  a  sight  of  some  of  the 
proof  abeets,  and  regret  that  I  could  not  profit  by  more. 
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takable  beauties,  but  not  the  beauties  popularly  attributed  to 
itw  It«  power  is  dramatic  power,  though  that  is  overpraised. 
The  best  dialogues  contain  some  excellent  scenes  of  comedy ; 
yet  no  sooner  does  the  argumentation  begin  than  all  this 
dramatic  vis  disappears.  Character,  banter,  irony,  and 
animation  abound,  but  scarcely  any  imagery,  and  that  sel- 
dom beautifuL*  His  object  was  to  refute  or  to  convince; 
his  illustrations  are  therefore  homely.  When  fit  occasion 
arrives  he  can  be  eloquent  and  poeticaL  He  clothes  some 
myths  in  language  of  splendid  beauty;  and  there  are  many 
felicitous  passages  scattered  through  the  dreary  waste  of 
dialectical  quibbling  and  obscurity.  These  passages  have 
been  quoted  by  various  writers;  and  general  readers  have 
supposed  that  Plato  always  wrote  thus  felicitously. 

I  do  not  expect  that  a  judgment  of  Plato  so  opposed  to  the 
traditional  admiration  of  his  style  will  be  generally  accepted. 
I  can  only  say  that  such  is  the  opinion  I  have  formed,  and 
that  I  came  to  it  through  study  of  the  works,  having  com- 
menced, and  for  a  long  while  continued,  the  study  under  the 
bias  of  tradition.  With  regard  to  the  dramatic  power  ex- 
liibited,  there  has  perhaps  been  little  exaggeration  in  the 
praises  of  critics ;  but  there  has  been  an  oversight  in  regard  to 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  dramatic  ventriloquence  (so  to 
$peak),  which  having  animated  the  mise  en  schie  of  the  cha- 
racters, disappears  as  soon  as  the  business  of  the  dialogue 
begins.  In  the  introductions  the  characters  speak;  in  the 
argument  it  is  Plato  who  speaks  just  what  the  needs  of  his 
argument  require,  and  the  debaters,  instead  of  debating, 
assent,  enquire,  and  expound,  but  rarely  speak  dramatically. 

Aristocles,  surnamed  Plato   (the  broad-browed),-}-  was  the 

•  *  Even  upon  abstract  subjects,  whether  moral,  metaphysical,  or  mathematical, 
the  language  of  Plato  is  clear  as  the  running  stream  ;  and  in  simplicity  and  sweet 
iiess  vies  with  the  humble  violet  which  perfumes  the  vale.' — Enfield,  Hid.  o^ 
J*hU.  il  221.  Whenever  you  meet  with  such  trash  as  this,  be  dubious  that  th 
i^Titer  of  it  ever  read  Plato.  Aristotle  capitally  describes  Plato's  style  as  *  i 
middle  species  of  diction  between  verse  and  prose.'  It  has  rhythm  rather 
imagery. 

t  Some  writers  incline  to  the  opinion  that  *  Plato '  was  the  epithet  of  broad- 
browed  ;  others  of  broad-shouldered  ;  others,  again,  that  it  was  ezprosave  of  th^ 
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son  of  Ariston  and  Perictione,  and  was  bom  at  Athens  or 
i£gina^  on  the  7th  Thaigelion  (about  the  middle  of  May), 
B.a  427.  His  childhood  and  youth  consequently  synchronise 
with  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  most  active  and  brilliant 
period  of  Grecian  thought  and  action.  His  lineage  was  illus- 
trious :  on  the  maternal  side  he  was  connected  with  Solon. 

So  great  a  name  could  not  escape  becoming  the  nucleus  of 
many  fables,  and  we  find  the  later  historians  gravely  repeat- 
ing various  miraculous  events  connected  with  him.  He  was 
said  to  be  the  child  of  Apollo,  his  mother  a  virgin.  Ariston, 
tkough  betrothed  to  Perictione,  delayed  his  marri:ige, 
Wuse  Apollo  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  told 
liim  that  she  was  with  child. 

Plato's  education  was  excellent ;  and  in  gymnastics  he  was 

sufficiently  skilled  to  contend  at  the  Pythian  and  Isthmian 

gsunes.    like  a  true  Greek,  he  attached  extreme  importance 

to  gymnastics,  as  doing  for  the  body  what  dialectics  did  for 

4e  mind;  and,  like  a  true  Greek,  he  did  not  suffer  these 

^^ercises  to  absorb  his  chief  time  and  attention :    poetry, 

^Usic,  and  rhetoric  were  assiduously  cultivated,  and  with 

^me  success.    He  wrote  an  epic  poem,  besides  some  trage- 

^es,  dithyrambics,  lyrics,  and    epigrams.     The   epic  he  is 

*^d  to  have  burned  in  a  fit  of  despair  on  comparing  it  'with 

ttomer.     The  tragedies  he  burned  on  becoming  acquainted 

^til  Socrates.     Some  of  the  epigrams  have  been  preserved. 

Oxi.e  of  them  is  very  pretty : — 

'AoHpat  €lffa6p€Tf,  iar^p  ifiAt '  ttSe  y€volfirip 
Oi/pai^f,  (tft  ToXXoit  6fi/ia(ri¥  ets  <r€  pX^ta. 

Thou  gazest  on  the  stars  ;  ah  !  would  I  wero  the  skies, 
That  I  might  gaze  on  thee^with  all  my  thousand  eyes  ! 

Bis  studies  of  poetry  were  mingled  with  those  of  pliilo- 
*^Phy,  which  he  must  have  cultivated  early;  for  we  know 

^'^•^ith  of  his  style.     This  last  is  absurd.     The  author  of  the  article  Plato  in  the 

f'^y  Cydapcddia  pronounces  all  the  above  explanations  to  be  *  idle,  as  the  name 

*^to  was  of  common  occurrence  among  the  Athenians  of  that  time.'    But 

f^^y  Aristocles  was  not  endowed  with  this  surname  of  Plato  without  cause  ? 
mess  he  derive<l  the  name  from  a  relation,  he  may  have  derived  it  from  one 

o'  tho  above  cansea. 
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that  ho  was  only  twenty  when  he  first  went  to  Socrates,  and 
we  also  know  that  he  had  been  taught  by  Cratylua  before  he 
knew  Socrates.     Early  he  mnst  have  felt 

A  prcseDce  that  diitnrbed  him  with  the  J05 
Of  elenitM  thoughts  ;  a  sense  aubllms 
or  Bometbing  f*r  mora  despl  j  interfiued. 
Whose  direlling  is  the  light  of  setting  su 
And  the  roond  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  bine  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things 

A  deep  and  meditative  spirit  led  him  to  question  N'atare. 
The  sombre  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  suited  well  with  hia 
melancholy  youth.  Scepticism,  which  was  the  product  of  that 
age,  had  seized  on  Plato  as  on  all  the  rest.  This  scepticism, 
t(^ether  with  an  imperious  craving  for  belief  which  atru^led 
with  the  scepticism,  found  breathing-room  in  the  doctrines 
of  Socrates ;  and  the  young  scholar  learned  that  without 
impugning  the  justice  of  his  doubts,  he  could  escape  them 
by  seeking  Truth  elsewhere. 

'  But  though  Plato,'  says  Mr.  Grote,  '  may  have  commenced 
at  the  age  of  twenty  his  acquaintance  with  Sokrates,he  cannot 
have  been  exclusively  occupied  in  philosophical  pursuits  be-  - 
tween  the  nineteenth  and  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age—  — 
that  is,  between  409-403  B.C.  He  was  carried,  partly  by  his^ 
own  dispositions  to  other  matters  besides  philosophy :  aQd£) 
even  if  such  dispositions  had  not  existed,  the  exigencies  of  th^j 
time  pressed  upon  him  imperatively  as  an  Athenian  citizen.x3 
Even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  young  Athenian  ocn 
eighteen  years  of  age,  as  soon  as  he  was  enrolled  on  tiifMn 
public  register  of  citizens,  was  required  to  take  the  memor»:« 
able  military  oath  in  the  chapel  of  Aglaurus,  and  to  serv^^ 
on  active  duty,  constant  or  nearly  constant,  for  two  years,  i-S: 
various  posts  throughout  Attica,  for  the  defence  of  thcJ 
country.  But  the  six  years  from  409-403  B.C.  were  years  ci» 
an  extraordinary  character.  They  included  the  most  streniKL» 
ous  public   efforts,   the  severest  sulleriiig,   and   the  graves-^ 
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political   leTolution,    that   had    ever    occurred    at    Athens. 
Every  Athenian  citizen  was  of  necessity  put  upon  constant 
(ahnost  daily)  military  service;  either  abroad,  or  in  Attica 
against    the    Lacedsemonian    garrison    established    in    the 
pennanexifc  fortified   post  of  Dekeleia,  within  sight  of  the 
Athenian  Acropolis.    So  habitually  were  the  citizens  obliged 
to  be  on  guard,  that  Athens,  according  to  Thucydides,  became 
a  military  post  rather  than  a  city.    It  is  probable  that  Plato, 
Ij  his  family  and  its  place  on  the  census,  belonged  to  the 
Athenian  Hippeis  or  Horsemen,  who  were  in  constant  em- 
ployment for  the  defence  of  the  territory.    But  at  any  rate, 
either  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  or  on  shipboard,  a  robust 
joung  citizen  like  Plato,  whose  military  age  commenced  in 
409,  must  have  borne  his  fair  share  in  this  hard  but  indis- 
pensable duty.    In  the  desperate  emeigency  which  preceded 
^liG  battle  of  Arginusss  (406  B.C.),  the  Athenians  put  to  sea 
^thirty  days  a  fleet  of  110  triremes  for  the  relief  of  Mity- 
^ene;  all  the  men  of  military  age,  freemen  and  slaves,  em- 
^Idng.      We  can  hardly  imagine  that  at  such  a  season 
-^W)  can  have  wished  to  decline  service :  even  if  he  had 
^^iahed  it,  the  Strategi  would  not  have  permitted  him.     As- 
^Uiixing  that  he   remained   at    home,    the  garrison-duty   at 
-Athens  must  have  been  doubled  on  account  of  the  number 
^'   departures.    After  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
^^    .£g08potami,  came  the  terrible  apprehension  at  Athens, 
^*xen  the  long  blockade  and  famine  of  the  city  (wherein  many 
^led  of  hunger) ;  next  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  who  among 
^Heir  other  oppressions  made  war  upon  all  free  speech,  and 
silenced  even  the  voice  of  Sokrates :  then  the  gallant  combat 
^f  Thrasybulus,  followed  by  the  intervention  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians— contingencies  full  of  uncertainty  and  terror,  but 
ending  in  the  restoration    of    the  democracy.    After  such 
restoration,  there  followed  all  the  anxieties,  perils  of  reaction, 
iiew  enactments,  and  provisions,   required  for  the  revived 
democracy,  during  the  four  years  between  the  expulsion  of 
the  Thirty  and  the  death  of  Sokrates. 
'Fronx  the  dangers,  fatigues,  and  sufferings  of  such  an  his- 
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torical  decad,  no  Athenian  citizen  could  escape,  wt 
might  be  his  feeling  towards  the  existing  democracy,  o 
ever  averse  he  might  be  to  public  employment  by  i 
temper.  But  Plato  was  not  thus  averse,  during  the 
years  of  his  adult  life.  We  know,  from  his  own  lettei 
he  then  felt  strongly  the  impulse  of  political  ambition 
with  young  Athenians  of  good  family ;  though  probab 
with  any  such  premature  vehemence  as  his  younger  I 
Glaukon,  whose  impatience  Sokrates  is  reported  to  hi 
judiciously  moderated.  Whether  Plato  ever  spoke 
success  in  the  public  assembly,  we  do  not  know :  he  i 
to  have  been  shy  by  nature,  and  his  voice  was  thin  and 
ill  adapted  for  the  Pnyx.  However,  when  the  oligan 
Thirty  was  established,  after  the  capture  and  subju 
of  Athens,  Plato  was  not  only  relieved  from  the  necesi 
addressing  the  assembled  people,  but  also  obtained  add 
facilities  for  rising  into  political  influence,  through  ] 
(his  near  relative)  and  Charmides,  leading  men  ; 
the  new  oligarchy.  Plato  affirms  that  he  had  alwa; 
approved  the  antecedent  democracy,  and  that  he  entei 
the  new  scheme  of  government  with  full  hope  of 
justice  and  wisdom  predominant.  He  was  soon  unde< 
The  government  of  the  Thirty  proved  a  sanguinar 
rapacious  tjrranny,  filling  him  with  disappointmen 
disgust.  He  was  especially  revolted  by  their  treatmi 
Sokrates,  whom  they  not  only  interdicted  from  cont 
his  habitual  colloquy  with  young  men,  but  even  ti 
implicate  in  nefarious  murders,  by  ordering  him  alonj 
others  to  arrest  Leon  the  Salaminian,  one  of  their  ini 
victims :  an  order  which  Sokrates,  at  the  peril  of  hi 
disobeyed. 

'Thus  mortified  and  disappointed,  Plato  withdrew 
public  functions.* 

He  remained  with  Socrates  ten  years,  and  was  sep 
from  him  only  by  death.  He  attended  his  beloved  : 
during  the  trial ;  undertook  to  plead  his  cause :  i 
began  a  speech  which  the  violence  of  the  judges  wou 
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allow  him  to  continue ;  and  pressed  his  master  to  accept  a 
som  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase  his  life. 

On  the  death  of  Socrates  he  went  to  Megara  to  visit  Euclid, 
as  we  mentioned    before.      From  thence    he  proceeded    to 
Cyrene,  where  he  was  instructed  in  mathematics  bj  Theo- 
doras, whom  he  had  known  in  Athens,  if  we  may  credit  the 
TkmUtuSy  where  Theodorus  is  represented  discoursing  with 
Socrates.    Prom  Cyrene  he  went  to  ife^t,  in  company,  it  is 
said,  with  Euripides.    There  is  very  little  authority  for  this 
visit,  and  that  Euripides  was  his  companion  is  impossible, 
because  Euripides  had  been  dead  some  years.    The  influence 
of  Egypt  on  Plato  has  certainly  been  exaggerated.    There  is 
no  tiace,  in  his  works,  of  Egyptian  research.     'All  he  tells 
Tis  of  Egypt  indicates  at  most  a  very  scanty  acquaintance 
with  the  subject ;  and  although  he  praises  the  industry  of  the 
piiests,  his  estimate  of  their    scientific    attainments  is  far 
from  favourable.'* 

In  these  travels  the  broad-browed  meditative  man  greatly 
^olaiged  the  Socratic  doctrine,  and  indeed  introduced  ant- 
agonistic elements.  But  he  strictly  preserved  the  Socratic 
Itaiod.  *  Whilst  studious  youth,*  says  Valerius  Maximus, 
'were  crowding  to  Athens  from  every  quarter  in  search  of 
flato  for  their  master,  that  philosopher  was  wandering  along 
fte  winding  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  the  vast  plains  of  a  barbar- 
0Q«  country,  himself  a  disciple  to  the  old  men  of  Egypt.' 

Be  returned  at  last,  b.c.  386,  and  eager  scholars  flocked 
■'ound  him.  With  a  mind  richly  stored  by  foreign  travel 
^d  constant  meditation,  he  began  to  emulate  his  beloved 
^^^^ster,  and  devote  himself  to  teaching. 

He  had    acquired  a  small    house  and    garden  near  the 

Academy,  or  garden  adjoining  the  sacred  precinct  of  Hecade- 

^'^j  about  a  mile  from  Athens  on  the  road  to  Eleusis.     Here 

"lere  were  shady  walks  and  a  gymnasium.    Here  was  founded 

that  celebrated  school  of  philosophy  which  for  centuries  has 

^^'^  known  as  that  of  the  Academy. 

♦  RiTTEK,  ii.  147. 
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The  longing  thoughts  of  posterity  have  often  h 
round  it  as  the  centre  of  myriad  associations.  Poefci 
sung  of  it.     Philosophers  have  sighed  for  it. 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Thrills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long. 

In  such  a  spot  where  the  sound 

Of  bees*  industrious  murmur  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing, 

one  would  imagine  none  but  the  Graces  could  ente: 
coupling  this  with  the  poetical  beauties  of  Plato's  Di 
many  people  have  supposed  that  the  lessons  in  the  A< 
were  magnificent  outbursts  of  eloquence  and  imager 
philosophical  subjects. 

Nothing  can  be   farther  from    the   truth.      The  1 
were  hard  exercises  of  the  thinking  faculty,  and  dei 
great  power   of    continued    abstraction.      Whatever 
might  have  adorned  Plato's  compositions,. his  lecture 
not  literary,  but    dialectical    exercises  which    were 
trials  to  the  capacities  of  students;   and  their  purel] 
mentative  nature  may  have  originated  the  story  res 
the  inscription  over  the  door  of  his  Academy,  *  Let  n 
Gemnetricians  enter  here  ; '  a  story  wliich  is  very  wid< 
culated,  although  wholly  without  good  evidence.*     Tl 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Plato's  views  of  Geometry 
he  excludes  from  Philosophy,  because  it  assumes  its 
without  proof,  and   because  it  occupies   a   middle  ] 
between   Opinion   and  Philosophy,  more   accurate  tl 
one  but  less  certain  than  the  other.f 

'  Though  Plato  demanded  no  money  as  fee  for  admi; 

*  Mr.  Thompson  says  the  only  authorities  for  the  inscription  are  Pni 
in  his  Commentary  on  Aristotle  De  Animdy  and  a  verse  in  the  Ci 
TzETZES.    See  Notes  to  Butler's  Lectures^  ii.  79. 

+  I  have  been  unable  to  recover  a  passage  in  the  Republic  where  P 
presses  himself  as  in  the  text,  but  I  found  this,  which  approximates  to  it, 
not  the  passage  I  had  in  my  min(L  See  Repuh.  vL  towards  the  end,  b 
May^drw,  f^i;,  jr.  r.  X.  .  .  .  and  ending,  Znkvoiav  di  jcaXetr  fioi  doxti 
y€<afi€TpiKuv  T€  Kal  Hj¥  Ttop  TOio&rtav  (^iff  &XX'  oi;  voviff  u)S  fura^u  n  $0 
pov  r^y  ZiiLPOiav  otrffcw. 
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pupils,  yet  neither  did  he  scruple  to  receive  presents  from 
rich  men  such  as  Dionysius,  Dion,  and  others.     In  the  jests 
of  Ephippus,  Antiphanes,  and  other  poets  of   the  middle 
comedy,  the  pupils  of  Plato  in  the  Academy  are  described  as 
finely  and  delicately  clad,  nice  in  their  persons  even  to  affec- 
tation, with  elegant  caps  and  canes ;  which  is  the  more  to  be 
noticed  because  the  preceding  comic  poets  derided  Sokrates 
and  his  companions  for  qualities  the  very  opposite — as  pros- 
ing beggars,  in  mean  attire  and  dirt.     Such  students  must 
luive  belonged  to  opulent  families ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
tkey  requited  their  master  by  some  valuable  present,  though 
DO  fee  may  have  been  formally  demanded  from  them.     Some 
conditions  (though  we  do  not  know  what)  were  doubtless 
required  for  admission.    Moreover,  the  example  of  Eudoxus 
Aows  that  in  some  cases  even  ardent  and  promising  pupils 
^f^fe  practically  repelled.     At  any  rate,  the  teaching  of  Plato 
formed  a  marked  contrast  with  that  extreme  and  indiscrimi- 
'late  publicity  which  characterised  the  conversation  of  Sokra- 
^^,  who  passed  his  days  in  the  market-place,  or  in  the  public 
porticoes  or  palaestrae ;  while  Plato  both  dwelt  and  discoursed 
^  a  quiet  residence  and  garden  a  little  way  out  of  Athens/ 

In  his  fortieth  year  Plato  made  his  first  visit  to  Sicily. 
It    was    then    he    became    acquainted    with    Dionysius    I., 
the   Tyrant    of    Syracuse,    Dion,    his    brother-in-law,    and 
iHonysius  11.     With  Dionysius  I.  he  soon  came  to  a  rupture, 
^wing  to  his  political   opinions;   and    he    so    offended   the 
Tyrant,  that  his  life  was  threatened.    Dion  however  inter- 
ceded for  him ;  and  the  Tyrant  spared  his  life,  but  commis- 
woned  Pollis,  the  Spartan  Ambassador,  in  whose  ship  Plato 
^aa  to  return,  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.    He  was  sold  ac- 
cordingly.    Anniceris  of  Gyrene    bought   him,    and   imme- 
^ately  set  him  free.     On  his  return  to  Athens,  Dionysius 
^'^te,  hoping  that  he  would  not  speak  ill  of  liim.     Plato 
^ntemptuously  replied,  that  he  had  not  *  leisure  to  think  of 

^'OHysius/ 

_  -'^lato's  second  visit  to  Syracuse  was  after  the  death  of 

j'^^ysius  I.,  and  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  Dionysius 

•    the  establishment  of  a  colony  according  to  laws  framed 
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remainder  of   liis   days.     Lecturing    and  writing  ' 
chief    occupations.      The    composition    of    those 
which  have  been  the  admiration  of  posterity,  was  tl 
ing  solace  of  his  life,  especially  of  his  declining  ye 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three. 

*  The  latter  half  of  Plato's  life  in  his  native  city  m 
Mr.  Grote,  'have  been  one  of  dignity  and  consideratio: 
not  of  any  political  activity.  He  is  said  to  have  addr 
Dikastery  as  an  advocate  for  the  accused  general  ( 
and  we  are  told  that  he  discharged  the  expensive  ai 
functions  of  Choregus,  with  funds  supplied  by  Dion. 
Athens  also  his  reputation  was  very  great.  When 
to  the  Olympic  festival  of  B.C.  360,  he  was  an  objec 
spicuous  attention  and  respect;  he  was  visited  by 
young  men  of  rank  and  ambition,  from  the  most 
Hellenic  cities ;  and  his  advice  was  respectfully  invo 
by  Ferdikkas  in  Macedonia  and  by  Dionysius  IL  at  I 
During  his  last  visit  to  Syracuse,  it  is  said  that  son: 
students  in  the  Academy,  among  whom  Aristotle  is  m 
became  dissatisfied  with  his  absence,  and  tried  to 
new  school ;  but  were  prevented  by  Iphikrates  and  < 
the  powerful  friends  of  Plato  at  Athens.  This  stor 
nected  with   alleged   ingratitude  on  the   part  of 
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Those  brawny  shoulders  were  bent  with  thought,  as  only 
those  of  thinkers  are  bent.  A  smile  was  the  utmost  that 
ever  played  over  his  lips;  he  never  laughed.  /As  sad  as 
Plato'  became  a  phrase  with  the  comic  dramatists.  He  had 
many  admirers ;  scarcely  any  friends. 

His  intellect  had  so  fixed  itself  upon  the  absorbing  ques- 
tions of  philosophy,  that  it  had  scarcely  any  sympathy  left 
for  other  matters.    Hence  his  constant  reprobation  of  poets. 
3Ianf  suppose    that    the    banishment    of    poets    from    his 
BgpMie  was  but  an  insincere  extension  of  his  logical  prin- 
ciples, and  that  he  really  loved  poetry  too  weU  to  condemn  it. 
Mato*a  opposition  to  poets  was,  however,  both  deep  and  con- 
stant   He  had  a  feeling  not  unallied  to  contempt  for  them, 
keaose  he  saw  in  them  some  resemblance  to  the  Sophists,  in 
^  indifference  to  truth,  and  preference  for  the  arts  of  ex- 
JWesaion.    The  only  poetry  Plato  ever  praises  is  moral  poetry, 
^iich  is  versified  philosophy.    Poets,  at  the  best,  he  held  to 
^  inspired  madmen,  unconscious  of  what  fell  from  their 
"pflL    Let  the  reader  open  the  Ion  (it  has  been  translated  by 
"I^Uey);  he  will  then  perceive  the  cause   of  poets  being 
"•JUshed  from  the    Repvhlic.     Plato    had  a  repugnance  to 
P^tiy,  partly  because  it  was  the  dangerous  rival  of  philo- 
f^P^Ji  partly  because  he  had  a  contempt  for  pleasure.*     It 
^  true  that  he  frequently  quotes  Homer,  and,  towards  the 
^lose  of  the  Bqmblic,  some  misgivings   of   having  harshly 
^^^ted  the  favourite  of  his  youth,  escape  him ;  but  he  quickly 
^thdraws  them,  and  owns  that  Truth  alone  should  be  man's 
*ject. 

liet  no  one  object  to  our  assertion  of  his  constant  melan- 
^holy,  on  the  ground  of  the  comic  talent  displayed  in  his 
^^^^do^ues.  The  comic  writers  are  not  the  gayest  men ; 
^eu  Molifere,  whose  humour  is  so  genial,  overflowing,  and 
apparently  spontaneous,  was  one  of  the  austerest.  Comedy 
^ften  springs  from  the  deepest  melancholy,  as  if  in  sudden 
abound.  Moreover,  in  Plato's  comedy  there  is  almost 
always  some  under-current  of  bitterness:  it  is  irony,  not 
jbyoosness. 

•  Comp.   PhUebu*,^.  131.. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Plato's  Writings:  their  Authenticity,  Charact 

AND  Object. 

BEFORE  attempting  an  account  of  Plato's  doctri 
may  be  useful  to  say  something  respecting  the  ch; 
and  authenticity  of  his  writings.  Modern  criticism, 
spares  nothing,  has  not  left  them  imtouched.  Dia 
the  authenticity  of  which  had  never  been  questioi 
antiquity,  have  been  rejected  by  modern  critics  upon  ar' 
grounds. 

I  cannot  enter  here  into  the  details,  for  want  of 
and,  were  there  space,  I  might  be  excused  from  com 
the  individual  positions,  when  I  refuse  to  accept  as  va 
fundamental  assumptions  on  which  they  repose.     Ii 
evidence  is  generally  deceptive;    but  the  sort  of   ii 
evidence  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  comparative  infe 
in  artistic  execution,   is    never    free    from  great  sus 
Some  of  Plato's  dialogues   not   being    found  equal 
exalted  idea  which  his  great  works  have  led  men  to  ent 
are  forthwith  declared  to  be  spurious.    But  what  writ( 
all  times  equal  to  the  highest  of  his  own  flights? 
author  has  produced  nothing  but  chefs-cCceuvret    Arc 
not  times  when  the  most  brilliant  men  at-e  dull,  wh 
richest  style  is  meagre,  when  the  compactest  style  is 
The  same  subjects  will  not  always  call  forth  the  same 
lence;  how  unlikely  then  that  various   subjects  shoi 
treated  with    uniform    power!     The    Theages  could 
equal  the  Thecdetus ;  the  Euthydemtts  must  be  inferior 
Gorgids.    No  one  thinks  of  disputing  Shakspeai*e's  cl 
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the  Merry  Wives  of  WindsoTy  because  it  is  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  Twelfih  Night,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  inferior  to 
OOidio. 

Besides  the  dialogues  rejected  on  account  of  inferior  art, 
there  are  others  rejected  on  account  of  immature  or  contra- 
dictory opinions.  But  this  ground  is  as  untenable  as  the 
fonner.  Ko  one  has  yet  been  able  to  settle  definitively 
vht  was  Plato's  philosophy;  yet  opinions  are  said  to  be 
^worthy  of  that  unsettled  philosophy  I*  A  preconceived 
Dotion  of  Plato's  having  been  a  pure  Socratist,  has  led  to  the 
rejection  of  whatever  seemed  contradictory  to  Socratic  views. 
Bat  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Plato  was  not 
ftinere  exponent  of  Socratic  opinions.  Moreover,  in  a  long 
life  a  man's  opinions  undergo  many  modifications ;  and  Plato 
^  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  contradicts  himself  cou- 
rtly. He  does  so  in  works  the  authenticity  of  which  no 
^e  has  questioned;  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  we 
^d  him  doing  so  in  others. 

VTithout  pretending  to  the  special   scholarship   requisite 

*^^  the  thorough  investigation  of  so  intricate  a  question,  I 

J^^Hmired,  in    the  first    edition  of    this  work,  against   the 

^tial   assumptions    on  which  the    investigation  had  been 

f^Jiducted.    Study  of  Plato  had  impressed  on  me  the  utter 

^possibility  of  fixing  upon  any  consistent  doctrine  which 

^Uld  afTord  a  test  of  authenticity;  and  some  experience  of 

«ie  fallacious  nature  of  internal  evidence,  applied  even  to  the 

^oria  of  contemporaries,  made  me  wholly  sceptical  of  any 

^'S^iments  based  on  that  ground.     Inasmuch  as  we  know 

^xtremdy  little  of  Plato  except  what  we  learn  from  the 

^^foyita,  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle  to  determine,  from  the 

knowledge  gained  from  them,  which  dialogues  are  genuine. 

Schiller's  Kobbers,  upon  internal  evidence,  would  have  to  be 

^^ficanied  as  xmauthentic,  or  else  Wallenstein  would  be  pro- 

'  We  may  give  Hato  too  much  system,*  remarks  Professor  Jowett,  *  and 
*Jw  the  natural  form  and  connection  of  his  thoughts.     Under  the  idea  that  his 
r***^K^^  we  finished  works  of  art,  we  may  find  a  reason  for  everything  and 
^*  the  highest  characteristic  of  art,  which  is  simplicity.* 
^OUI.  0 
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nounced  a  forgery.  Should  all  external  evidence  disappeai 
Auguste  Comte  will  be  robbed  either  of  his  SysUme  de  Ph% 
losaphie  Positive  or  hia  SysUme  de  Politique  Positive^  by  critic 
who  find  an  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  metho 
and  spirit  of  those  works. 

To  this  general  demurrer  may  now  be  added  the  specif 
refutation  which  Mr.  Grote  has  so  elaborately,  and,  in  m 
opinion,  so  successfully,  advanced  in  his  work  on  Plato.  H 
meets  the  critics  on  every  ground;  and  shows  that  thei 
is  more  assurance  of  authenticity  in  the  case  of  the  Dialogm 
than  in  that  of  any  other  contemporary  writings,  and  moi 
assurance  for  Plato  than  for  Isocrates,  Euripides,  Lysia 
Demosthenes,  or  Aristophanes.  Having  traced  the  history  c 
their  safe  custody  and  the  grounds  for  believing  that  the  copic 
which  were  in  the  Alexandrine  library  were  authentic,  M: 
Grote  says  that  ThrasyUus  '  accepted  the  collection  of  Platoni 
compositions  sanctioned  by  Aristophanes  and  recognise 
as  such  in  the  Alexandrine  library.  As  far  as  oui:  positiv 
knowledge  goes,  it  fuUy  bears  out  what  is  here  stated:  a! 
the  compositions  recognised  by  Aristophanes  (unfortunate! 
Diogenes  does  not  give  a  complete  enumeration  of  thoe 
which  he  recognised)  are  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue 
ThrasyUus.  And  the  evidentiary  value  of  this  fact  is 
much  the  greater,  because  the  most  questionable  compositi(^ 
(I  mean,  those  which  modem  critics  reject  or  even  despis 
are  expressly  included  in  the  recognition  of  Aristophait- 
and  passed  from  him  to  ThrasyUus — Leges,  Epinomis,  Miik. 
Epistolae,  Sophistes,  PoUtikus.  Exactly  on  those  points 
which  the  authority  of  ThrasyUus  requires  to  be  fortify 
against  modem  objectors,  it  receives  aU  the  support  wh^:: 
coincidence  with  Aristophanes  can  impart  When  we  ki»» 
that  ThrasyUus  adhered  to  Aristophanes  on  so  many  c3 
putable  points  of  the  catalogue,  we  may  infer  pretty  certaix: 
that  he  adhered  to  him  in  the  remainder.  In  regard  to  ti 
question.  Which  were  Plato's  genuine  works?  it  was  po 
fectly  natural  that  ThrasyUus  should  accept  the  recognilioJ 
of  the  greatest  Ubrary  then  existing :  a  Hbraiy,  the  writtei 
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records  of  which  could  be  traced  back  to  Demetrius  Pliale- 
reus.  He  followed  this  external  authority :  he  did  not  take 
each  dialogue  to  pieces,  to  try  whether  it  conformed  to  a 
certain  internal  standard,  a  "  platonisches  Geflihl" — of  his 
own. 

*  That  the  question  between  genuine  and  spurious  Platonic 

dialogues  was  tried  in  the  days  of  Thrasyllus,  by  external 

authority  and  not  by  internal  feeling — we  may  see  farther  by 

the  way  in  which  Diogenes  Laertius  speaks  of  the  spurious 

dialogues.    "The  following  dialogues  (he  says)  are  declared 

to  be  spurious  by  common  conserU :  1.  Eryxias  or  Erasistratus. 

2.  Akephali  or   Sisyphus.      3.   Demodokus.     4.    Axiochus. 

5.  Halkyon,      6.    Midon    or    Hippotrophus.      7.    Phaeakes. 

8.  Chelidon.     9.   HebdomS.     10.   Epimenides."    There  was, 

tlien,  unanimity,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  Diogenes  Laertius 

i^Wihed,  as  to  genuine  and  spurious.    All  the  critics  whom 

he  valued,  Thrasyllus  among  them,  pronounced  the  above 

^  dialogues  to  be  spurious :  all  of  them  agreed  also  in 

accepting  the  dialogues  in  the  list  of  Tlirasyllus  as  genuine. 

^'  course  the  ten  spurious  dialogues  must  have  been  talked 

®^  %  some  persons,  or  must  have  got  footing  in  some  editions 

^^  libraries,  as  real  works  of  Plato:  otherwise  there  could 

'^'^'e  been  no  trial  had  or  sentence  passed  upon  them.  But 
*^at  Diogenes  affirms  is,  that  Thrasyllus  and  all  the  critics 
-^ose  opinion  he  esteemed,  concurred  in  rejecting  them. 
^^  may  surely  presume  that  this    unanimity  among  the 

^tics,  both  as  to  all  that  they  accepted  and  aU  that  they 

J^cted,  arose  from  common  acquiescence  in  the  authority 
the  Alexandrine  library.    The  ten  rejected  dialogues  were 

'^t  in  the  Alexandrine  library— or  at  least  not  among  the 
^Js  therein  recognised  as  Platonic. 

*  If  Thrasyllus  and  the  others  did  not  proceed  upon  this 
^^'^dence  in  rejecting  the  ten  dialogues,  and  did  not  find  in 
^^v^m  any  marks  of  time  such  as  to  exclude  the  supposition 

^*   Platonic  authorship — they  decided  upon  what  is  called 

^^^ternal  evidence:  a  critical  sentiment,  which  satisfied  them 

^t  these  dialogues  did  not  possess  the  Platonic  character, 
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style,  manner,  doctrines,  merits,  &c.    Now  I  think  it  hi< 
improbable  that  Thrasyllus  could  have  proceeded  upon 
such  sentiment.    For  when  we  survey  the  catalogue  of  w< 
which  he  recognised  as  genuine,  we  see  that  it  includes 
widest    diversity  of  style,  manner,    doctrine,  purpose, 
merits :  that  the  disparate  epithets,  which  he  justly  ap} 
to  discriminate  the  various  dialogues,  cannot  be  general 
so  as  to  leave  any  intelligible  "  Platonic  character "  comi 
to  alL    Now  since  Thrasyllus  reckoned  among  the  gem 
works  of    Plato,  compositions    so    unlike,  and    so  iine< 
in  merit,  as  the  Republic,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Lysis,  J 
menides,    Symposion,    Philebus,    Menezenus,    Leges,  Epina 
HipparchiLS,  Minos,   Theages,  £pistolce,  &c.,  not  to  men 
a  composition  obviously  unfinished,  such  as  the  Kritii 
he  could  have  little    scruple  in  believing  that  Plato 
composed  the  Eryocias,  Sisyphus,  Demodokus,  and  ffalA 
These  last-mentioned  dialogues  still  exist,  and  can  be  ap 
ciated.     Allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we 
entitled    to   assume    our    own    sense    of   worth  as    a 
of    what  is  really  Plato's  composition,  it  is  impossible 
deny,  that  if  these  dialogues  are  not  worthy  of  the  au 
of  the  RepMic  and  Protagoras,  they  are  at  least  worthy 
the  author  of  the  Leges,  Epinomis,  Hipparchus,  Minos, 
Accordingly,  if  the  internal  sentiment  of  Thrasyllus  did 
lead  him  to  reject  these  last  four,  neither  would  it  lead 
to  reject  the  Eryxias,  Sisyphtis,  and  Halkyon.    I  conclude  th 
fore  that  if  he,  and  all  the  other  critics  whom   Diog< 
esteemed,  agreed  in  rejecting  the  ten  Dialogues  as  spurioi 
their  verdict  depended  not  upon  any  internal  sentiment, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Alexandnne  library. 

'  On  this  question,  then,  of  the  Canon  of  Plato's  works 
compared  with  the  works  of  other  contemporary  auth 
recognised  by  Thrasyllus — I  consider  that  its  claim  to  tr 
worthiness  is  very  high,  as  including  all  the  genuine  wo 
and  none  but  the  genuine  works,  of  Plato :  the  foUoin 
facts  being  either  proved,  or  fairly  presumable. 

*  1.  The  Canon  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Alexand] 
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libniy  and  its  erudite  librarians;  whose  written  records 
went  back  to  the  days  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  within  a  generation  after  the  death  of  Plato. 

'2.  The  manuscripts  of  Plato  at  his  death  were  preserved 

in  the  school  which  he  founded ;  where  they  continued  for 

more  than  thirty  years  under  the  care  of  Speusippus  and 

Xenokrates,  who  possessed  personal  knowledge  of  all  that 

X*Iato  had    really  written.      After    Xenokrates,  they   came 

tiBder  the  care  of  Polemon  and  the  succeeding  Scholarchs, 

*iom  whom  Demetrius  Phalereus  probably  obtained  permis- 

fiicm  to  take  copies  of  them  for  the  nascent  museum  or  library 

^'^  Alexandria— or  through  whom  at  least  (if  he  purchased 

fcom    booksellers)  he    could    easily   ascertain   which    were 

-^^to's  works,  and  which,  if  any,  were  spurious. 

'  3.  They  were  received  into  that  library  without  any  known 
^^^Uonical  order,  prescribed  system,  or  interdependence  es- 
^^ntial  to  their  being  properly  amderstood.  Kallimachus  or 
^^listophanes  devised  an  order  of  arrangement  for  themselves, 
as  they  thought  suitable.' 
But  whether  all  the  Dialogues  were  the  production  of  Plato 
not,  they  equally  serve  the  purpose  of  this  History,  since 
one  denies  them  to  be  Platonic.    We  may  therefore  leave 

question,  and  proceed  to  others. 
Do  the  Dialogues  contain  the  real  opinions  of  Plato  ?*  This 
^xiestion  has  three  motives.     1st.  Plato  himself  never  speaks 
jpraprid  persoTid,  unless  indeed  the  Athenian  in  the  Laws 
accepted  as  representing  him ;  a  supposition  in  which  I 
inclined  to  concur.     2ndly.  From  certain  passages  in  the 
^hairus  and  the  Epistles,  it  would  appear  that  Plato  had  a 
contempt  for  written  opinions,  as  inefficient  for  instruction. 
3rdly.  On  the  testimony  of  a  phrase  in  Aristotle,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Plato,  like  Pythagoras,  had  exoteric  and  esoteric 
opinions ;  the  former  being,  of  course,  those  set  forth  in  his 
Dialogues. 

^  '^  endeavour  to  answer  these  doubts.  The  first  is  of 
''eiy  little  importance;  the  second  of  greater;  the  last  of 
^V  £i^eat  importance.    That  Plato  adopts  the  dramatic  form, 
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and  preserves  it,  is  true ;  but  this  form,  which  quite  baffles 
us  with  Shakspeare,  baffles  us  with  no  one  else.  It  is  easy  to 
divine  the  opinions  of  Aristophanes,  Moliire,  or  Schiller.  It 
should  be  easy  to  divine  the  opinions  of  Plato,  because,  unlike 
the  dramatists,  he  selects  his  dialogue  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  illustration  of  his  opinions.  And  in  a  certain  sense  this  is 
true.  We  are  quite  justified  in  assuming  that  the  views  which 
are  put  forth  dogmatically  in  the  expository  Dialogues  were 
the  views  Plato  held  at  the  time  of  composing  those  Dialogues, 
however  these  may  differ  amongst  each  other.  And  even  in 
the  dialogues  of  Search,  mere  dialectical  exercises  although 
they  may  be,  there  is  a  recurrence  of  certain  views,  more  or 
less  modified,  and  a  general  unity  of  method,  which  assure  us 
that  we  have  the  real  thoughts  of  the  writer  presented.  We 
can  thus  speak  without  misgiving  of  a  Platonic  Method, 
though  not  of  a  Platonic  System ;  of  Platonic  opinions,  though 
not  of  a  Platonic  Philosophy. 

Eespecting  the  insufflciency  of  books  to  convey  instruction, 
we  may  first  quote  what '  Socrates '  says  on  the  subject  in  the 
Phcedrus : — 

'  Writing  is  something  like  painting :  the  creatures  of  the 
latter  art  look  very  like  living  beings  :  but,  if  you  ask  them  a 
question,  they  preserve  a  solenm  silence.  Written  discourses 
do  the  same :  you  would  fancy,  by  what  they  say,  that  they 
had  some  sense  in  them;  but,  if  you  wish  to  learn,  and 
therefore  interrogate  them,  they  have  only  their  first  an- 
swer to  return  to  all  questions.  And  when  the  discourse  is 
once  written,  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  among  all  sorts  of 
persons,  those  who  can  imderstand  it,  and  those  who  cannot. 
It  is  not  able  to  tell  its  story  to  those  only  to  whom  it  is 
suitable ;  and,  when  it  is  unjustly  criticised,  it  always  needs 
its  author  to  assist  it,  for  it  cannot  defend  itself.  There  is 
another  sort  of  discourse,  which  is  far  better  and  more  potent 
than  this. — ^What  is  it  ?  That  which  is  written  scientifically 
in  the  learner's  mind.  This  is  capable  of  defending  itself 
and  it  can  speak  itself,  or  be  silent,  as  it  sees  fit. — Yo 
mean  the  real  and  living  discourse  of  the  person  who  under 
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stands  the  subject;    of   which  discourse    the  written    one 
may  be  called  the  picture  ?      Precisely. — Now,  think  you 
that    a   sensible  husbandman  would  take    seed  which    he 
valued,  and  wishing  to  produce  a  harvest,  would  seriously, 
after  the  summer  had  begun,  scatter  it  in  the  gardens  of 
Adonis,*  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  spring  up  and  look 
green  in  a  week  ?    Or  do  you  not  rather  think  that  he  might 
indeed  do  this  for  sport  and  amusement ;  but,  when  his  pur- 
pose was  serious,  would  employ  the  art  of  agriculture,  and, 
sowing  the  seed  at  the  proper  time,  be  content  to  gather  in 
his  harvest  in  the  eighth  month  ?    The  last,  undoubtedly. — 
And  do  you  think  that  he  who  possesses  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  just^  and  noble,  and  good,  will  deal  less  prudently 
with  his  seeds  than  the  husbandman  with  his  ?     Certainly 
not — ^He  will  not,  then,  set  about  sowing  them  with  a  pen 
and  a  black  liquid;  or  (to  drop  the  metaphor)  scattering 
these  truths  by  means  of  discourses,  which  cannot  defend 
themselves    against    attack,    and    which    are    incapable    of 
adequately  expounding  the  truth.    No  doubt  he  will,  for  tJie 
^oi^  of  sporty  occasionally  scatter  some  of  the  seeds  in  this 
DMUiuer,  and  will  thus  treasure  up  memoranda  for  himself  in 
<^W  he  should  fall  into  the  f orgetfulness  of  old-age,  and  for 
^  others  who   follow  in  the  same  track;  and  he  will  be 
pleased  when  he  sees  the  blade  growing  up  green.'  f 

I^ow,  this  remarkable  passage  is  clearly  biographical.  It 
^  the  justification  of  Socrates*  philosophical  career.  But  it 
^ust  not  be  too  rigorously  applied  to  Plato,  whose  volumi- 
iious  writings  contradict  it ;  nor  must  we  suppose  that  those 
^ntings  were  designed  only  for  amusement,  or  as  memo- 
'^da  .for  his  pupils.  The  main  idea  of  this  passage  is  one 
^uich  few  persons  would  feel  disposed  to  question.  We  are 
^  ftware  that  books  labour  under  very  serious  deficiencies; 
*^^y  cannot  replace  oral  instruction.  The  frequent  mis- 
Pprehensions  of  an  author's  meaning  would  in  a  great 
^^^^^re  be  obviated  if  we  had  him  by  our  side  to  interrogate 

'  The  gardens  of  Adonis,*  a  periphrasis  for  mignonette-boxes. 
'^  -f^hadrtUt  p.  98. 
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him.  And  oral  instruction  has  the  further  advantage  of  not 
allowing  the  reader's  mind  to  be  so  passive  as  it  is  with 
a  book:  the  teacher  by  his  questions  excites  the  activity 
of  the  pupiL  All  this  may  reasonably  be  conceded  as  Plato's 
opinion,  without  at  all  affecting  the  serious  purpose  of  his 
writings.  Plato  thought  that  conversation  was  more  in- 
structive than  reading;  but  he  knew  that  reading  was  also 
instructive,  and  he  wrote :  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible  the 
necessary  inconveniences  of  written  discourse,  he  threw  all 
his  works  into  the  form  of  dialogue.  Hence  the  endless 
repetitions,  divisions,  and  illustrations  of  positions  almost 
self-evident.  The  reader  is  fatigued  by  them;  but,  like  the 
humorist's  tediousness,  they  have  'a  design'  in  them:  that 
design  is,  by  imitating  conversation,  to  leave  no  position 
imexplained.  As  a  book  cannot  be  interrogated,  Plato  makes 
the  book  anticipate  interrogations.  The  very  pains  he  takes 
to  be  tedious,  the  very  minuteness  of  his  details,  is  sufficient 
to  rescue  his  works  from  the  imputation  of  being  mere 
amusements.  He  was  too  great  an  artist  to  have  sacrificed 
his  art  to  anything  but  his  convictions.  That  he  did  sacrifice 
the  general  effect  to  his  scrupulous  dialectics,  no  one  can 
doubt ;  and  we  believe  that  he  did  so  for  the  sake  of  deeply 
impressing  on  the  reader's  mind  the  real  force  of  his  Method. 
Had  the  critics  recognised  Plato's  real  drift,  we  believe  they 
would  have  spared  much  of  their  censure,  and  hesitated 
before  pronouncing  against  the  genuineness  of  certain 
dialogues. 

Connected  with  Plato's  expressions  respecting  the  imper- 
fection of  written  works,  there  is  a  passage  in  Aristotle, 
referring  to  the  aypaifM  BoyfuiTa,  or  'unwritten  opinions,* 
which  is  supposed  to  indicate  an  esoteric  doctrine.  If  Aris- 
totle's words  do  bear  that  meaning,  then  is  the  opinion  con- 
sistent and  valid,  which  r^ards  the  exoteric  works — ^the 
Dialogues — as  mere  divertisements.    Let  us  examine  it. 

Aristotle  says  that  Plato,  in  the  Timoeus,  maintained  space 
and  matter  to  be  the  same,  but  that,  in  what  are  called  the 
unwritten  opinions  (eV  rok  Xeyofjkipoi^  aypcuf>oi^  B6yfjLaa&),  he 
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considered  space  and  place  (rov  ixmov  xaX  rtjv  x^paii)  to  be  the 
sama*  From  such  a  passage  it  is  surely  somewhat  gratuitous 
to  conclude  that  Plato  had  an  esoteric  doctrine.  The  aypcuJM 
SojfUMra  probably  meant  his  lectures,  or,  as  Bitter  suggests, 
notes  taken  from  the  lectures  by  his  scholars.  At  any  rate 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  them  to  have  been  esoterical 
opinions ;  the  more  so  as  Aristotle,  his  most  illustrious  pupil, 
never  speaks  of  any  such  distinct  doctrine,  but  draws  his 
statements  of  Plato's  views  from  published  works. 

The  ancients,  we  are  told  by  Sextus  Empiricus,t  were 
divided  amongst  themselves  as  to  whether  Plato  was  a 
sceptic  or  a  dogmatist.  Nor  was  the  dispute  irrational ;  for, 
as  some  of  the  Dialogues  are  expository  and  dogmatical,  and 
others  are  mere  exercises  of  the  dialectical  method — mere 
contests  in  which  nothing  is  definitely  settled — any  one 
having  studied  only  one  class  of  these  Dialogues  would  think 
Plato  either  a  sceptic  or  a  dogmatist,  according  to  the  nature 
of  those  which  he  had  read.  Thus  Cicero,  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer, says,  'Plato  afi&rms  nothing;  but,  after  producing 
many  arguments,  and  examining  a  question  on.  every  side, 
leaves  it  undetermined.'  This  is  true  of  such  dialogues  as 
the  Thecgtetus^  or  the  Hippias  Major;  but  untrue  of  the 
Phaio,  Timams,  Law, 

When  it  is  said  that  Plato  held  such  or  such  an  opinion, 
it  should  be  distinctly  stated  in  what  dialogue  it  appears,  and 
whether  it  is  there  affinnative  or  simply  dialectical ;  because, 
in  speaking  of  so  long  a  career,  containing  so  many  changes 
of  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  be  precise.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  opinion  held  by  him  throu^fhout  his  works.  Even  the 
Socratic  view  of   Virtue  being   identical  with   Knowledge, 

*  Phyg,  ir.  c  2,  p.  53.  Ritter,  who  refers  to  but  does  not  cite  the  passage, 
gff«6  m  to  nndentand  that,  in  these  unwritten  opinions,  '  much  was  explained 
diflerently,  or,  at  least,  more  definitely  than  in  the  Dialogues.'  But  no  such 
conclnmon  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  Aristotle.  There  is  no  greater  difference 
alluded  to  in  the  passage  than  may  frequently  be  found  between  one  dialogue  and 
another.  If  the  written  (published)  opinions  differ,  surely  those  unwritten  may 
be  allowed  also  to  differ  from  the  written.  If  the  RepuUie  differs  from  the 
Tim€8u$t  sorely  the  '  unwritten  opinion '  may  differ  from  the  Timau*, 

t  Pjftrkon.  Ilypot.  L  p.  44. 
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consequently  of  Vice  being  Ignorance,  and  therefore  invo- 
luntary— even  this  idea  he  learned  in  his  old-age  to  repudiate, 
as  we  see  in  the  Laws  (v.  p.  385),  where  he  calls  incorUinencc, 
no  less  than  ignorance  (^  hC  afiaOlav  fj  Sc  axpareuiv),  the  cause 
of  vice.     In  the  same  sense  (iv.  p.  138),  after  speaking  of 
anger  and  pleasure  as  causes  of  error,  he  says,  *  There,  is  a 
third  cause  of  our  faults,  and  that  is  ignorance '  {rplrov  ayuouaf 
T&v  a/jLapT7jfidT(ov  air  lav).    So  that  here  he  places  Ignorance 
only  as  a  third  cause;  and  by  so  doing  destroys  the  whole 
Socratic  argument    respecting   the  identity  of    Virtue  and 
Knowledge.    Nay,  more.    He  is  not  consistent  even  in  his 
conception  of  the  true  mode  of  philosophizing;  he  is  not 
unswerving  even  in  his  allegiance  to  Socrates.    If  there  is 
one  characteristic  of  his  great  master  to  which  the  pupil 
might  be  supposed  preeminently  attached,  it  is  that  of  the 
negative  procedure  of  cross-examination;  yet  this,  which  in 
so  many  dialogues  he  has  exhibited  with  singular  vivacity 
and  force,  is  quietly  set  aside  in  the  affirmative  dialogues, 
and  in  the  Republic  and  the  Laws  is  pointedly  condemned. 
Socrates  declared  that  it  was    his   mission    to  expose  the 
pretence  of  knowledge;    not  to  furnish  opinions,  but  the 
intellectual  activity  which  might  seek  and  find  truth.    He 
knew  nothing;  professed  himself  incapable  of  teaching  any- 
thing beyond  the  humiliating  lesson  of  ignorance  pretending 
to  be  knowledge.    He  urged  upon  all — ^upon  the  young  es- 
pecially— the  necessity  of  following  his  example.     But  Plato, 
in  the  Republic,  severely  condemns  this  presumptuous  cross- 
questioning,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  young.    He  regards 
it  as  the  vice  of  the  time.    He  deprecates  the  disturbance  of 
those  opinions  which  they  have  learned  from  the  lawgiver 
respecting  what  is  just  and  honourable — opinions,  namely, 
which  in    other  dialogues  Socrates  is  made  to  exhibit  as 
untaught,  perhaps  unteachable,  acquired  no  man  knows  how, 
and  constituting  that  very  illusion  of  knowledge  which  the 
Elenchus  was  to  dispel,  and  which  must  be  dispelled  before 
improvement  could  be  possible. 

This  contradiction  Mr.  Grote  calls  upon  us  to  notice  as 
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decidedly  anti-Socratic,  and  even  anti-Platonic  in  so  far 
as  Plato  represents  Socrates.  The  prohibition  of  dialectic 
debate  belongs  indeed  to  the  case  of  Meletus  and  Anytus  on 
their  indictment  against  Socrates  before  the  dikastery.  It  is 
identical  with  their  charge  against  him  of  corrupting  youth 
and  inducing  them  to  fancy  themselves  superior  to  the 
authority  of  established  opinions.* 

In  the  Protagoras  Socrates  maintains  that  the  Good  is 
identical  with  the  Pleasurable,  and  Evil  identical  with  the 
PainfuL    In  the  Gorgias  he  maintains  the  reverse.    In  fact, 
as  Mr.  Grote  truly  says,  it  is  *  scarcely  possible  to  resolve  all 
the  diverse  manifestations  of  the  Platonic  mind  into  one 
higher  unity ;  or  to  predicate,  about  Plato  as  an  intellectual 
person,  anything  which  shall  be  applicable  at  once  to  the 
JProtagoras,  Oorgias,  Farmenides,  Phmdrus,  Symposion,  Phile- 
it»,  Phjctdon^  Bepublie,  Timcevs,  and  Leges.    Plato  was  sceptic, 
dogmatist,  religious    mystic   and    inquisitor,  mathematician, 
philosopher,  poet  (erotic  as  well  as  satirical),  rhetor,  artist — 
all  in  one :  or  at  least,  all  in  succession,  throughout  the  fifty 
years  of  his  philosophical  life.    At  one  time  his  exuberant 
dialectical  impulse  claims  satisfaction,  manifesting  itself  in  a 
stziog  of  ingenious  doubts  and  unsolved  contradictions :  at 
another  time,  he  is  full  of  theological  antipathy  against  those 
who  hbd  Helios  and  Selene,  or  who  deny  the  universal  pro- 
vidence of  the  Gods :  here,  we  have  unqualified  confessions 
of  ignorance,  and  protestations  against  the  false  persuasion 
of  knowledge,  as  alike  wide-spread  and  deplorable — there,  we 
find  a  description  of  the  process  of  building  up  the  Kosmos 
from  the  beginning,  as  if  the  author  had  been  privy  to  the 
inmost  purposes  of    the  Demiurgus.    In  one  dialogue  the 
erotic  fever  is  in  the  ascendant,  distributed  between  beautiful 
youths  and  philosophical  concepts,  and  confounded  with  a 
religious  inspiration  and  furor  which  supersedes  and  tran- 
scends himian  sobriety  (Phcedrus) :  in  another,  all  vehement 

*  The  Meno  is  a  farther  confirmatioiL  In  it  virtue  is  shown  to  be  unsusceptible 
of  being  taught ;  ergo,  it  is  not  Knowledge.  This  would  make  the  Meno  one  of 
tiK  Ittest  works.  Neither  of  these  contradictions  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
aotioed  before. 
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impulses  of  the  soul  are  stigmatized  and  repudiated^  no 
honourable  scope  being  left  for  anything  but  the  calm  and 
passionless  Kous  (PhUebvs,  Fhcedon).  Satire  is  exchanged 
for  dithyramb  and  mythe, — and  one  ethical  point  of  view  for 
another  {Protagoras,  Oorgias).  The  all-sufficient  dramatizing 
power  of  the  master  gives  full  effect  to  each  of  these  multi- 
farious tendencies.  On  the  whole — ^to  use  a  comparison  of 
Plato  himself — the  Platonic  sum  total  somewhat  resembles 
those  fanciful  combinations  of  animals  imagined  in  the  Hel« 
lenic  mythology  —  an  aggregate  of  distinct  and  disparate 
individualities,  which  look  like  one  because  they  are  packed 
in  the  same  external  wrapper.' 

There  are  certain  theoretical  views  which,  because  thef   ^ 
frequently  recur  in  more  or  less  modified  forms,  may  be 
loosely  styled  Platonic,  such  for  instance  as  the  theory  of 
Ideas  and  the  theory  of  Beminiscence,  but  they  are  8CMne> 
times    disregarded,  at    others    contradicted;    and  the    final 
result  of  any  searching  examination  of  the  Dialogues  moat 
be  the  conviction  that  they  contain  no  doctrine,  no  system 
consistent  in  its  relations.    Indeed,  as  Mr.  Grote  well  8ay% 
'That  in  406  B.C.,  and  at  the  age  of  23,  in  an  age  when^ 
schemes  of  philosophy  elaborated  in  detail  were  unknown—* 
Plato  should  conceive  a  vast  scheme  of  philosophy,  to  bc» 
worked  out    underground  without    ever   being   proclaimedl^ 
through  numerous  Sokratic  dialogues  one  after  the  othes*, 
each  ushering  in  that  which  follows  and  each  resting  npor^ 
that  which  precedes :  that  he  should  have  persisted  throoj^- 
out  a  loDg  life  in  working  out  this  scheme,  adapting  tb«  j 
sequence  of  his  dialogues  to  the  successive  stages  which  b^  J 
had  attained,  so  that  none  of  them  could  be  properly  undex^  I 
stood  unless  when  studied  immediately  after  its  predecessof^ 
and    immediately  before   its    successors — and    yet  that  b^   i 
should  have  taken  no  pains  to  impress  this  one  peremptoiy  i 
arrangement  on  the  minds  of  readers,  and  that  Schleier'  j 
macher  should  be  the  first  to  detect  it — all  this  appears  to  J 
me  as  improbable  as  any  of  the  mystic  interpretations  of 
Jamblichus  or  Proklus.    Like  other  improbabilities^  it  may 
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be  proved  by  evidence,  if  evidence  can  be  produced:  but 
here  nothing  of  the  kind  ia  producible.  We  are  called  upon 
to  gnmt  the  general  hypothesis  without  proof,  and  to  follow 
Scfaleieiinacher  in  applying  it  to  the  separate  dialogues.' 

H^el,  although  admitting  that  in  Plato  there  is  a  philo- 
K^ihical  spirit  which  does  not  express  itself  in  a  distinct 
doctrine  because  the  age  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  doctrine, 
umewfaat  inconsistently  declares  that  it  is  want  of  due  com- 
prehension on  the  reader's  part  as  to  what  constitutes  philo- 
loj^y  which  makes  the  difficulty  of  understanding  Plato's 
philosophy.*    His  own  account  of  Plato  seems  to  me  entirely 
aihitraiy.    Mr.  Maurice,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  it  a 
merit  in  the  Dialogues  that  'there  you  find  no  digests  of 
doctrine,  no  collections  of  ready  manufactured  notions  to  be 
tdopted  and  carried  away.'    *  Not  to  frame  a  comprehensive 
qrstem  which  shall  include  nature  and  society,  man  and  God, 
18  its  difTerent  elements,  or  in  its  different  compartments,  and 
vbich  therefore  necessarily  leads  the  system-builder  to  con- 
Oder  himself  above  them  all,  but  to  demonstrate  the  utter  im- 
povibility  of  such  a  system,  to  cut  up  the  notion  and  dream 
of  it  by  the  roots,  this  is  the  work  and  glory  of  Plato.'f 

After  having  read  every  one  of  Plato's  Dialogues  (an  ex- 
MLvely  wearisome  labour)  and  tried  my  best  to  arrive  at  a 
distinct  understanding  of  their  purpose,  I  come  to  the  con- 
dosurn  that  he  never  systematized  his  thoughts,  but  allowed 
bee  play  to  scepticism,  taking  opposite  sides  in  every  debate 
leeanse  he  had  no  steady  conviction  to  guide  him;  unsay- 
ing to-day  what  he  had  said  yesterday,  satisfied  to  show 
the  weakness  of  an  opponent.  Mr.  Grote,  who  accepts  the 
fyiitUs  as  genuine,  relies  on  their  declaration  that  the 
Mg^est  principles  of  philosophy  could  not  be  set  forth  in 
Writing  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds ;  only  a  few 
ctmld  apprehend  them,  and  they  only  through  an  illumination 
kindled  by  multiplied  debate  and  much  mental  effort  *I 
iave  never  written  anything  on  these  subjects ;  there  neither 

•  Heoel  :  Ge$ch.  d,  PhV,  ii.  170,  186. 

t  KauRICB  :  Mfrt-al  and  Metaph,  Philot.  part  L  ;  Ancient  Phil,  129,  187. 
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is,  nor  shall  there  ever  be,  any  treatise  of  Plato.  The  opinions 
called  by  the  name  of  Plato  are  those  of  Socrates  in  his  days 
of  youthful  vigour  and  glory.'  This  last  statement  requires 
qualification,  since  the  known  opinions  of  Socrates  are  some- 
times flatly  contradicted;  but  if  we  alter  the  phrase  into 
'The  opinions  called  by  the  name  of  Plato  are  opinions  dra- 
matically put  forth  as  dialectical  displays,'  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted. Certain  it  is  that  nowhere  in  his  own  name  does  he 
express  opinions,  nor  did  he  ever  compose  a  treatise. 

Was  this  reserve  owing  to  philosophical  incompetence? 
Did  he  withhold  a  system  because,  in  truth,  he  had  no  system 
to  produce?  It  seems  to  me  that  he  taught  nothing  de- 
cisively because,  like  many  other  active  sceptical  intellects^ 
he  was  afraid  of  committing  himself.  And  like  many  others 
he  concealed  his  ovm  vacillations  by  assuming  a  native  in- 
competence in  the  public.  Plato  was  not  wanting  in  dog- 
matic impulse,  but  he  was  omable  patiently  to  think  out  a 
system;  and  the  vacillating  lights  which  shifted  constantly 
before  him,  the  very  scepticism  which  gave  such  dramatic 
flexibility  to  his  genius,  made  him  aware  that  any  affirmation 
he  could  make  was  liable  to  be  perplexed  by  cross  lights,  or 
would  admit  of  unanswerable  objections.  He  is  perpetually 
refuting  liimself.  If  there  is  one  theory  wliich  might  be  at- 
tributed to  him  and  with  all  the  greater  show  of  reason  because 
it  is  attributed  to  him  by  his  pupil  Aristotle,  it  is  the  theory  of 
Ideas ;  yet  this  theory  is  not  only  variously  modified  in  various 
dialogues,  but  in  the  Parmenides  is  triumphantly  refuted.* 

*  Professor  Jowett  truly  observes,  that  there  is  no  passage  in  Plato  abowing 
greater  metaphysical  power  than  that  in  which  he  assails  his  own  theory  of  Ideas. 
The  arguments  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  those  of  Aristotle.  On  the  strength  of  this 
one  of  the  acutest  and  most  thoroughly  informed  of  German  critics,  Uebsrwsq,' 
considers  the  Parmenides  to  be  spurious.  But  such  a  conclusion  would  be  perilouaL 
As  Mr.  Jowett  points  out,  it  would  involve  the  spuriousness  of  the  TkeaUintf 
the  Sophutf  and  Politicus  ;  and  as  he  further  remarks,  '  the  objection  is  reaUy 
fanciful,  and  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  was  held  by 
Plato  throughout  his  life  In  the  same  form.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the 
Platonic  ideas  were  in  a  constant  process  of  growth  and  transmutation.  Thdr 
transcendental  existence  is  not  asserted  and  is  therefore  implicitly  denied  in  the 
Jtepuhllc  and  PhiJehtu;  and  they  are  mentioned  in  the  TheaUtuSf  the  Sopkiat,  the 
Pcliticui  and  the  Laws,  much  as  Universals  would  be  sx>oken  of  in  modem  books. 
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I  do  not  say  it  was  intellectual  weakness,  perhaps  rather  it 
was  intellectual  strength,  which  determined  his  reserve.    At 
any  rate,  it  was  philosophical  incompetence.     Partly  owing 
to  his  acuteness,  and  partly  to  his  scepticism,  he  could  no- 
where find  firm  ground  and  solid  material    The  guesses  of 
to-day  were  likely  to  be  rejected  for  the  guesses  of  to-morrow ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  criterion,  philosophy  could 
only  proceed  upon  guesses.    A  man  of  narrower  or  more 
impassioned  intellect  would  have  resolutely  seized  on  some 
of  the  cardinal  notions  with  which  Plato  dallied,  and,  like 
Plotinus,  would  have  built  a  system  out  of  them.     An  intel- 
lect  of    greater    organising    power — like    Aristotle — would 
have  settled  a  few  premises  once  for  all,  and  from  them  de- 
duced a  scheme  of  the  universe.     But  Plato  was  essentially  a 
dialectician.     His  intellect  delighted  in  the  play  of  ideas.     At 
a  time  when  schemes  of  the  universe  were  so  easy,  and  when 
proof  was  rarely  demanded,  he  could  content  himself  with  no 
scheme  because  he  felt  dimly  that  proof  was  needed,  and  saw 
that  he  had  none  to  fumisli.    Add  to  this  the  native  dramatic 
disposition  of  his  mind,  and  a  certain  emotional  susceptibility 
which  made  him  peculiarly  liable  to  what  may  be  called  the 
mythic  mirage,  and  we  may  understand  how  he  was  indisposed 
to  scientific  clearness.    Tradition,  Theology,  and  Poetry  were 
slways  struggling  in  his  mind  with  Dialectics.    Hence  it  is 
that  in  spite  of  the  cross-examining  Elenchus  learned  from 
Socrates,  in  spite  of  a  negative  tendency  which  made  him 
sctive  in  doubt  even  to  the  idlest  quibbling,  there  probably 
iiever  was  a  thinker  of  eminence  who  accepted  with  more 
childish  credulity  notions   which  a   question   would  refute, 
guesses  which  a  mature  man  might  blush  to  have  entertained. 
Sharpsightedness  and  silliness  are  sometimes  yoked  together 
in  perfect    amity.     Noble  thoughts  and  nonsense  may  be 
quoted  from  his  works  in   sufficient    abundance   to  justify 
veneration  or  contempt. 

Indeed  there  are  very  faint  traces  of  the  transcendental  doctrine  of  Ideas,  that 
is,  of  their  existence  apart  from  the  mind,  in  any  of  Plato's  writings  with  the 
ezoeptiouof  thei/^710,  the  Pht^rut,  and  the  Phado,  The  stereotyped  form  which 
AaiifTOTLE  has  given  them  is  not  found  in  Plato.' 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  which  prevented  Plato 
from  thinking  out  a  system,  it  is  incredible  to  me  that  there 
was  any  other  cause  which  prevented  its  promulgation.  If 
he  was  silent,  it  was  because  he  was  without  a  doctrine.  If 
he  kept  an  enigma  before  the  world,  it  was  because  to  him- 
self it  remained  an  enigma.  Had  he  clearly  seen  the  truth, 
he  would  never  have  doubted  the  capacity  of  other  minds  to 
see  it  also ;  nor  would  he  have  doubted  his  own  capacity  of 
making  them  see  it.  There  is  a  fervour  in  conviction  which 
impels  utteranca  But  there  is  a  timidity  in  minds  unassured 
which  prompts  all  the  artifices  of  reticence :  they  fear  to  show 
their  precious  jewel  lest  the  spectator  irreverently  declare  it 
to  be  paste;  they  fear  to  express  their  thoughts,  lest  the 
expression  should  not  do  them  justice.  Every  day  one  meets 
people  who  hint  mysteriously  that  they  have  discovered  the 
great  secret  which  other  minds  are  seeking ;  they  assure  you, 
in  a  covert  or  in  overt  phrase,  that  the  world  is  hopelessly 
wrong — this  man  fancying  he  is  approaching  the  truth,  and 
not  aware  of  the  impassable  chasm  which  yawns  before  him ; 
that  man  starting  on  the  right  path,  but  having  overlooked 
the  truth  and  passed  it — so  that  you  may  understand  how 
they,  and  they  alone,  can  disclose  the  secret  if  they  will ;  only 
they  never  will. 

How  far  Plato  may  have  been  withheld  by  intellectual  or 
by  moral  misgivings  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  know  that  he 
was  withheld  from  anything  like  a  formal  exposition  of  his 
views;  and  the  Platonic  philosophy,  meaning  by  it  more 
than  certain  ideas  which  may  be  found  in  certain  dialogues, 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen  out  of  the  works  of  interpreters.  But 
this  denial  of  a  philosophy,  and  the  admission  that  his 
writings  contain  a  large  amount  of  triviality  and  absurdity, 
should  not  interfere  with  our  recognition  of  his  greatness. 
To  appreciate  Plato,  as  to  appreciate  all  the  great  minds 
that  have  achieved  supreme  distinction  among  mankind,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  before  us  the  luminous  thought  expressed 
by  Wordsworth,  and  frequently  reproduced  by  De  Quincey» 
which  classes  all  Literature  under  two  divisions — the  litera- 
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ture  of  Power,  and  the  Literature  of  Knowledge.  The 
amount  of  effective  thought  available  for  our  purposes,  which 
is  now  to  be  found  in  Plato,  is  assuredly  very  small;  the 
amount  of  knowledge  scarcely  rises  above  zero.  But  the 
dynamic  influence  of  this  thinker  who  for  twenty  centuries 
has  been  a  great  intellectual  force,  stimulating  the  minds  he 
coold  not  instruct,  strengthening  those  he  could  not  guide — 
ad  impdlendum  satis,  ad  edocendum  parum — still  remains,  and 
will  ever  remain,  a  source  of  power. 

K  there  were    any  cue    doctrine    running    through  the 
Dialogues,  a  classification  of  the   Dialogues  would  be  in- 
dispensable.    Since  it  is  not  so,  however,  the  question  of 
classification  becomes  of    little   importance  ;    and  we  may 
resign  ourselves  more  patiently  to  the  fact  that  no  two  persons 
Beem  to  agree  as  to  the  precise  arrangement.    Any  attempt 
at  chronological  arrangement  must  inevitably  fail.*    Certain 
diali^es  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  to  have  been  written 
subsequently  to  some  others;  but  any  regular  succession  is 
beyond  our  ingenuity.     We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the 
^Phadrus  was  the  earliest,f  or  one  of  the  earliest,  and  the 
Iaws  the  latest.     We  may  be  sure  that  the  Republic  was 
eariier  than  the  Laws,  because  the  latter  is  a  maturer  view 
of  politics.    But  when  the  RepyJblie  was  written,  baffles  con- 
jecture.   It  is  usually  placed  with  the  Timanis  and  the  Laws  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  last  products  of  its  author.    But  we 
demur  to  this  on  several  accounts.    The  differences  of  style 
^  of  ideas  observable  in  the  Republic  and  the  Laws  imply 


^feiwor  JowETT  notices  one  case  of  confused  dates  which  is  enough  to  make 

udtttnut  aU  such  indications.    In  the  Gwgiaa  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  trial  of 

^generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusse :  '  This  is  said  to  have  happened  ^*  last 

7^"  (406),  and  therefore  the  dramatic  date  of  the  dialogue  has  been  fixed  at 

4^  B.a,  when  Socrates  would  have  been  already  an  old  man.    The  date  is  clearly 

JwAed,  bat  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  another  indication  of  time,  viz.  the 

"ncent"  usurpation  of  Archelaus,  which  occurred  in  the  year  413,  and  still  less 

viththe  "recent"  death  of  Pericles,  which  happened  twenty-four  years  previously 

(42P  B.a),  or  with  the  mention  of  Nicias,  who  died  in  413,  and  is  nevertheless 

spoken  of  as  a  living  witness.' 

t  See  on  this  point  Mr.  TuoMrsoK's  note  to  Butleb  :  Lectura  on  ffist,  of 
JneietU  Phil,JL  p.  44. 

VOL,  L    "  P 
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considerable  distance  between  the  periods  of  composition. 
Besides,  a  man  not  writing  for  his  bread  does  not  so  soon 
resume  a  subject  which  he  has  already  treated  with  great 
fulness.  Plato  had  uttered  his  opinions  in  the  BepvMie.  He 
must  have  waited  till  new  ideas  were  developed  before  he 
could  be  tempted  again  to  write ;  for  observe,  both  these  dia- 
logues are  expository  and  dogmatical;  they  express  Plato's 
opinions ;  they  are  not  merely  dialectical  exercises. 

Whenever  two  works  exhibit  variations  of  opinion,  we 
should  examine  the  nature  of  the  variations  and  ask,  which 
of  the  two  opinions  is  the  later  in  development  —  which 
must  have  been  the  earlier  ?  Let  us  take  an  example.  In 
the  Bepublic  (iii.  p.  123)  he  attempts  to  prove  that  no  one 
can  excel  in  two  arts ;  that  the  comic  poet  cannot  be  the 
same  as  the  tragic,  the  same  actor  cannot  act  in  tragedy  and 
comedy  with  success.  In  the  Amatares  (p.  289)  he  has  the 
same  idea,  though  there  only  mentioned  briefly.*  In  the 
Symposium,  however,  Plato's  opinion  is  directly  the  reverse ; 
for,  in  a  celebrated  passage,  he  makes  Socrates  convince 
Agathon  that  the  tragic  and  comic  poet  are  the  same  person. 
Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  earlier  opinion : 
in  the  Repvhlic  it  is  the  logical  consequence  of  his  premises ; 
but  in  the  Symposium  that  opinion  is  corrected  by  experience, 
for  in  the  poets  of  his  own  day  Plato  found  both  tragedy  and 
comedy  united ;  and  as  Socrates  is  made  to  convince  Agathon, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  former  opinion  was  not  uncommon, 
and  that  Plato  here  makes  a  retractation.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  former  opinion  is  superficial  The  distinction  be- 
tween tragedy  and  comedy  is  such  that  it  seem^s  to  imply  a 
distinct  nature  to  attain  excellence  in  each.  But  Euripides, 
Shakspeare,  Bacine,  Cervantes,  Calderon,  and  many  others^ 
confute  this  seeming  by  their  dramas. 

*  According  to  Ritteb's  principle,  this  would  prove  the  RepuhUe  to  be  Imter 
than  the  Amatores,  He  maintains,  and  with  plausibility,  that,  when  a  subject 
which  has  been  developed  in  one  dialogue  is  briefly  assumed  in  another,  the  latter 
ii  subsequent  in  composition.  (Ritteb,  vol.  ii  p.  183.)  Yet,  on  this  principle, 
the  Phcedo  is  earlier  than  the  PhcBdnu,  inasmuch  as  the  doctrine  of  reminiacenca 
is  developed  in  the  former,  and  alluded  to  in  the  latter. 
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Perhaps  a  still  more  conclusive  example  is  that  of  the 
*  creation  of  Ideas/  so  expressly  stated  in  the  Republic,  and 
the  'eternity  and  uncreated  nature  of  Ideas/  as  expressly 
stated  in  the  Timceus.  So  radical  a  difference  would  at  once 
separate  the  epochs  at  which  the  two  dialogues  were  com- 
posed. And  to  this  may  be  added  the  difference  in  artistic 
tieatment  between  the  RepuMic  and  the  Timceus.  The  f onner, 
although  (expository,  has  much*  of  the  vivacity  and  dramatic 
vigour  of  the  early  dialogues.  The  Timams  and  the  Laws 
liave  scarcely  a  trace  of  art. 

As  a  chronological  arrangement  has  been  impossible,  a  phi- 
lofiophical  arrangement  has  frequently  been  attempted.    The 
most  celebrated  is  that  of  Schleiermacher,  who  divides  the 
Dialogues  into  three  classes: — 1st.  Elementary  dialogues,  or 
those  which  contain  the  germs  of  all  that  follows,^-of  logic 
88  the  instrument  of  philosophy,  and  of  ideas  as  its  proper 
object;  consequently,  of  the  possibility  of  the  conditions  of 
knowledge:  these  are  the  Fkcedrus,  Lysis,  Protagoras,  Laches, 
CI^OTmides,  Evihyphro,  and  Parmenides  ;  to  which  he  subjoins, 
M  an'  appendix,  the  Apologia,  Crito,  Ion,  Hippias  Minor,  Hip- 
f^iTchm,  Minos,  and  Alcibiades  II.    2nd.  Progressive  dialogues, 
which  treat  of    the  distinction  between  philosophical  and 
common  knowledge  in  their  imited  application  to  the  two 
jnoposed  and  real  sciences,  Ethics  and  Physics :  these  are  the 
OnrgioM,  Theatetus,  Meru),  Euthydemus,    Cratylus,   Sophisies, 
Politictts,  Symposium,  Phxdo,  and  Philebus  ;  with  an  appendix 
containing  the   Theages,  Amatores,  Alcibiades  I,  Menexenus, 
Eippias  Major,  and  Clitophon.     Srd.   Constructive  dialogues, 
in  which  the  practical  is  completely  united  with  the  specu- 
lative; these  are  the  Bepublic,  Timceus,  Critias,  with  an  ap- 
pendix containing  the  Laws  and  the  Epistles*     There  is 
considerable  ingenuity  in  this;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by 
Bekker  in  his  edition.    It  has  however  been  much  criticized, 
as  every  such  attempt  must  necessarily  be.    Van  Heusde,  in 
his   charming  work,-]-  has  suggested  another.    He  proposes 

*  Penny  Cydopcedia,  Art.  Plato,  p.  236. 

t  Van  Heusde  ;  Initia  Philotophia  Platontcw,  i  72. 
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three  classes :  1,  those  wherein  the  subject-matter  relates  to 
the  Beautiful ;  2,  those  wherein  it  relates  to  the  True ;  3,  tliose 
wherein  it  relates  to  the  Practical.  Of  the  first  are  those 
concerning  Love,  Beauty,  and  the  Soul.  Of  the  second,  those 
concerning  Dialectics,  Ideas,  Method;  in  which  Truth  and 
the  means  of  attaining  it  are  sought.  Of  the  third,  those  con- 
cerning justice;  i.e.  morals  and  politics.  The^e  three  classes 
represent  the  three  phases  of  the  philosophical  mind:  the 
desire  for  Truth,  the  appreciation  of  Truth,  and  the  reali- 
zation of  it,  in  an  application  to  human  life. 

There  is  one  great  objection  to  this  classification,  namely, 
the  impossibility  of  properly  arranging  the  Dialogues  under 
the  separate  heads.  The  Phcedrus,  which  Van  Heusde  believes 
devoted  to  Love  and  Beauty,  Schleiermacher  has  clearly 
shown  to  be  devoted  to  Dialectics.  So  of  the  rest:  Plato 
mixes  up  in  one  dialogue  very  opposite  subjects.  Van  Heusde 
is  also  under  the  erroneous  conviction  of  Plato's  having  been 
only  a  Socratist  till  he  went  to  Megara,  where  he  became 
imbued  with  the  Eleatic  doctrines;  and  that  it  was  in  his 
maturer  age  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Dialogues  may  reasonably  be 
divided  into  the  two  classes  named  by  Sextus  Empiricus : — 
Dogmatic  and  Agonistic,  or  Expository  and  Polemical.  The 
advantage  of  this  division  (which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote 
under  the  titles  of  *  Dialogues  of  Exposition  *  and  *  Dialogues 
of  Search*)  is  its  clearness  and  practicability.  There  will 
always  be  something  arbitrary  in  the  endeavour  to  classify 
the  Dialogues  according  to  their  subject-matter,  because 
they  are  almost  all  occupied  with  more  than  one  subject 
Thus  the  Reptublic  would  certainly  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  Ethics;  yet  it  contains  very  important  discussions 
on  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  and  on  the  theory 
of  Ideas ;  and  these  discussions  ought  properly  to  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  Metaphysics.  Again,  the  Phoednts  is  more 
than  half  occupied  with  discourses  about  Love;  but  the  real 
subject  of  the  work  is  Dialectics. 
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In  the  division  here  proposed  such  inconveniences  are 
avoided.  It  is  easy  to  see  vrhich  dialogues  are  polemical  and 
which  are  expository.  The  Hippias  Major  and  the  Timasus 
nay  stand  as  representatives  of  each  class.  In  the  former 
no  attempt  is  made  to  settle  the  question  raised.  Socrates 
contents  himself  with  refuting  every  position  of  his  antago- 
nist In  the  TimcBUS  there  is  no  polemic  of  any  sort :  all  is 
calmly  expository. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

Plato's  Method. 

*  rpHE  first  thing  it  is  necessary  to  do  in  science,'  says 
X  Aristotle,  *  is  to  state  all  the  difficulties  which  have  to 
be  resolved.  These  difficulties  are  the  diverse  contradictory 
opinions  of  philosophers  and  the  obscurities  which  they 
have  failed  to  clear  up.    The  true  solution  is  nothing  but  the 

clearing  up  of  those  difficulties "We  are  necessarily 

in  the  best  position  to  decide  after  hearing  all  the  reasons 
of  the  opposing  advocates.'  ♦ 

This  is  the  philosophic  justification  of  the  course  pursued 
by  Socrates  and  Plato  in  submitting  all  questions  to  the 
rigorous  process  of  cross-examination.  It  is  a  vindication  of 
that  constant  (and  wearisome)  employment  of  the  purely 
n^ative  and  dubitative  process,  which  is  the  main  purpose 
of  the  Dialogues  of  Search.  Debate  was  good  in  itself, 
good  if  it  ended  in  no  other  result  than  that  of  impressing 
on  the  mind  a  conviction  of  ignorance.  We  must  not  seek  in 
Plato  for  more  than  debate ;  we  must  not  seek  conclusions,  at 
least  not  in  the  Dialogues  of  Search.  Mr.  Grote  truly  says : — 
*  The  modem  reader  must  be  invited  to  keep  these  postu- 
lates in  mind,  if  he  would  fairly  appreciate  the  Platonic 
Dialogues  of  Search.  He  must  learn  to  esteem  the  mental 
exercise  of  free  debate  as  valuable  in  itself,  even  though  the 
goal  recedes  before  him  in  proportion  to  the  steps  which 
he  makes  in  advance.  He  perceives  a  lively  antithesis  of 
opinions,    several    distinct    and  dissentient    points  of  view 

*  Aristotle  :  Metajk.  ii  1,  995  :  ^i  Ik  p{\rio»  Apdyxri  (x^tp  rp6t  rb  KfHwat 
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opened^  various  tentatives  of  advance  made  and  broken  off. 
He  has  the  first  half  of  the  process  of  truth-seeking^  with- 
out the  last ;  and  even  without  full  certainty  that  the  last 
half  can  be  worked  out,  or  that  the  problem  as  propounded 
is  one  which  admits  of  an  affirmative  solution.    But  Plato 
presames  that  the  search  will  be  renewed,  either  by  the  same 
interlocutors    or  by  others.      He  reckons  upon   responsive 
energy  in  the  youthful  subject :  he  addresses  himself  to  men 
of  earnest  purpose  and  sturing  intellect,  who  will  be  spurred 
on  by  the  dialectic  exercise  itself  to  farther  pursuit — men 
vho,  having  listened  to  the  working  out  of  different  points  of 
view,  will  meditate  on  these  points  for  themselves,  and  apply 
a  judicial  estimate  conformable  to  the  measure  of  their  own 
minds.    Those  respondents,  who,  after  having  been  puzzled 
and  put  to  shame  by  one  cross-examination,  became  dis- 
puted and  never  presented  themselves  again — were  despised 
by  Sokrates  as  lazy  and  stupid.    For  him,  as  weU  as  for  Plato, 
the  search  after  truth  counted  as  the  main  business  of  life. 

*  Another  matter  must  here  be  noticed,  in  regard  to  these 

•Rogues  of  Search.    "We  must  understand  how  Plato  con- 

^ved  the  goal  towards  which  they  tend :  that  is,  the  state 

®f  mind  which    he  calls  knowledge  or    cogniiion,      Know- 

•  /®"ge  (in  his  view)  is  not  attained  until  the  mind  is  brought 

y^to  cigjy.    yig^  Qf    ^jjQ    Universal    Forms    or    Ideas,  and 

^QQiate  communion  with  them:  but  the  test  (as  I  have 

"^7  observed)  for  determining  whether  a  man  has  yet 

/^ed  this  end  or  not,  is  to  ascertain  whether  he  can  give  to 

"^^la  a  full  account  of  all  that  he  professes  to  know,  and 

r^  ^^tract  from  them  a  full  account  of  all  that  they  profess 

''^^ow :  whether  he  can  perform,  in  a  manner  exhaustive 

^  ^eU  as  unerring,  the  double  and  correlative  function  of 

^^g  and    answering:    in    other  words,  whether    he  can 

^^^^iiiister    the    Sokratic    cross-examination    effectively    to 

^^^t8,  and  reply  to  it  without  faltering  or  contradiction 

'^^^  administered  to  himself.    Such  being  the  way  in  which 

Ylato  conceives  knowledge,  we  may  easily  see  that  it  cannot 

^  produced,  or  even  approached,  by  direct,  demonstrative. 
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didactic,  communication  :  by  simply  announcing  to  the 
hearer,  and  lodging  in  his  memory,  a  theorem  to  be  proved, 
together  with  the  steps  whereby  it  is  proved.  He  must  be 
made  familiar  with  each  subject  on  many  sides,  and  under 
several  different  aspects  and  analogies:  he  must  have  had 
before  him  objections  with  their  refutation,  and  the  fallacious 
arguments  which  appear  to  prove  the  theorem,  but  do  not 
really  prove  it:  he  must  be  introduced  to  the  principal 
counter-theorems,  with  the  means  whereby  an  opponent  will 
enforce  them ;  he  must  be  practised  in  the  use  of  equivocal 
terms  and  sophistry,  either  to  be  detected  when  the  opponent 
is  cross-examining  him,  or  to  be  employed  when  he  is  cross- 
examining  an  opponent.  All  these  accomplishments  must 
be  acquired,  together  with  full  promptitude  and  flexibility, 
before  he  vrill  be  competent  to  perform  those  two  difficult 
functions,  which  Plato  considers  to  be  the  test  of  knowledge. 
You  may  say  that  such  a  result  is  indefinitely  distant  and 
hopeless :  Plato  considers  it  attainable,  though  he  admits  the 
arduous  efforts  which  it  will  cost.  But  the  point  which  I 
wish  to  show  is,  that,  if  attainable  at  all,  it  can  only  be 
attained  through  a  long  and  varied  course  of  such  dialectic 
discussion  as  that  which  we  read  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues  of 
Search.  The  state  and  aptitude  of  mind  called  knowledge, 
can  only  be  generated  as  a  last  result  of  this  continued  prac* 
tice  (to  borrow  an  expression  of  Longinus).  The  Platonic 
method  is  thus  in  perfect  harmony  and  co-ordination  with 
the  Platonic  result,  as  described  and  pursued.' 

It  is  a  mistake  to  interpret  these  debates  as  mere  displays 
of  dialectical  ingenuity:  they  were  the  gropings  of  Plato 
himself. 

'  The  doubts  and  difficulties  were  certainly  exercises  to  the 
mind  of  Plato  himself,  and  were  intended  as  exercises  to  his 
readers :  but  he  has  nowhere  provided  a  key  to  the  solution 
of  them.  Where  he  propounds  positive  dogmas,  he  does  not 
bring  them  face  to  face  with  objections,  nor  verify  their 
authority  by  showing  that  they  afford  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulties  exhibited  in  his  negative  procedure.    The 
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two  currents    of   his  speculation,  the  affirmative    and    the 
negative  are  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other.    Where 
the  afiBrmative  is    especially  present  (as    in  TimoBus),  the 
negative  altogether  disappears.    Timseus  is  made  to  proclaim 
the  most  sweeping    theories,  not    one    of  which    the  real 
Sokrates   would  have    suffered    to  pass  without    abundant 
cross-examination:    but  the  Platonic    Sokrates  hears  them 
with  respectful    silence,  and    commends    afterwards.      The 
declaration  so  often  made  by  Sokrates  that  he  is  a  searcher, 
not  a  teacher — ^that  he  feels  doubts  keenly  himself,  and  can 
impiess  them  upon  others,  but  cannot  discover  any  good 
solation  of  them — this  declaration,  which  is  usually  considered 
mere  irony,  is  literally  true.    The  Platonic  theory  of  Objec- 
tive Ideas  separate  and  absolute,  which  the  commentators 
often  announce,  as  if  it  cleared  up  all  difficulties — not  only 
dean  up  none,  but  introduces  fresh  ones  belonging  to  itsell 
When  Plato  comes  forward  to  affirm,  his  dogmas  are  alto- 
gether djmori:  they  enunciate  preconceptions  or  hypotheses, 
which  derive  their  hold  upon  his  belief  not  from  any  apti- 
tude for  solving  the  objections  which  he  has  raised,  but  from 
deep  and  solemn  sentiment  of  some  kind  or  other — ^religious, 
^toal,  sesthetical,  poetical,  &c.,  the  worship  of  numerical 
synimetry  or  exactness,  &c.     The  dogmas  are  enunciations 
of  some  grand  sentiment  of  the  divine,  good,  just,  beautiful, 
VDunetrical,  &c.,  which  Plato   follows  out  into  corollaries. 
But  this  is  a  process  of  itself ;  and  while  he  is  performing  it, 
^e  donbts  previously  raised  are  not  called  up  to  be  solved, 
^^  are  forgotten  or  kept  out  of  sight.     It  is  therefore  a 
'oistake  to  suppose  that  Plato  ties  knots  in  one  dialogue  only 
^th  a  view  to  untie  them  in  another ;  and  that  the  doubts 
which  he  propounds  are  already  fully  solved  in  his  own 
mind,  only  that  he  defers  the  announcement  of  the  solution 
until  the  embarrassed  hearer  has  struggled  to  find  it  for 
himself.' 

The  Method  employed  by  Plato  was  the  subjective.  The 
test  he  uniformly  applied  was  that  of  submitting  the  exter- 
nal order  to  his  conceptions  of  what  was  rational,  without 
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previously  detennining  how  he  came  by  those  conceptions 
of  rationality,  and  what  guarantee  they  offered  of  being 
themselves  demonstrable.  *  Laying  down  some  general 
hypothesis/  he  says  in  the  Phcedo,  'which  I  considered  to 
be  the  best,  I  accepted  as  truth  whatever  squared  with  it 
respecting  cause,  as  weU  as  other  things.'  This  frank  avowal 
is  confirmed  by  every  speculation.  When  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  wrong-doer  is  more  miserable  thtin  the  wrong- 
sufferer,  he  never  attempts  to  show  what  Good  and  Evil  are, 
or  by  what  characters  they  may  be  recognised ;  he  only  in- 
timates that  they  correspond  with  certain  conceptions  in  his 
o^vn  mind;  and  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  success- 
ful criminal  invst  be  miserable,  though  no  misery  is  felt  by 
him,  Plato  merely  displays  his  habitual  indifference  to  facts 
in  favour  of  deductive  conclusions.  Having  assumed  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Ideas  of  Greatness  and  Littleness  apart  from 
great  and  little  Things,  he  concluded  that  it  was  through  par* 
ticipation  in  these  Ideas  that  things  were  great  and  little — 
w^hereas  the  Objective  Method  necessarily  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  from  great  and  little  Things  we  form  the  abstrac- 
tions of  Greatness  and  Littleness.  *  If  I  am  told,'  he  says, 
'  that  one  man  is  taller  than  another  by  the  head,  and  that 
this  one  is  shorter  than  the  first  by  the  same,  I  should  not 
admit  the  proposition,  but  repeat  my  own  creed,  that  what- 
ever is  greater  than  another  is  greater  by  nothing  else 
except  by  Greatness,  whatever  is  less  than  another  is  less 
only  through  Littleness.  For  I  should  fear  to  be  entangled 
in  a  contradiction  if  I  afSrmed  that  the  greater  man  was 
greater,  and  the  lesser  man  less,  by  the  same  thing  (the  head), 
and  next  in  saying  that  a  man  was  greater  by  a  head  which 
is  itself  little.  .  .  .  Again,  when  One  is  placed  beside  One,  or 
when  One  is  divided,  I  should  not  affirm  that  juxtaposition 
was  the  cause  of  Two  in  the  first  case,  and  division  in  the 
second.  I  proclaim  loudly  that  I  know  of  no  other  cause 
for  its  becoming  Two,  except  participation  in  the  essence  of 
Twoness  (the  Dyad).  That  which  becomes  Two  must  par- 
take of  the  Dyad ;  as  one  of  the  Monad.* 
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It  may  pazzle  the  modem  reader  to  conceive  a  man  of 
Plato's  intellect  not    being    suddenly  made  aware    of    the 
UkdoTis  nature  of  a  Method  which  could  lead  to  such 
lesults.    But  Plato,  though  not  unaware  of  the  violence  to 
common  sense  which  might  seem  to  lie  in  his  conclusions, 
thus  meets  the  objection:  'If  any  impugn  the  hypothesis, 
1  should  make  no  reply  to  him  imtil  I  had  followed  out  all 
its  consequences  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  consistent 
irith  it      I   should  then,  when    the    proper  time  arrived, 
defend  the  hypothesis,  assuming  some  other  hypothesis  yet 
more  general,  such  as  appeared  to  me  to  be  best,  until  I  came 
to  something  fully  suflBcient.    But  I  would  not  permit  myself 
to  confound  the  discussion  of  'the  hypothesis  itself  with  the 
teission  of    its  consequences.    This    is  a  method  which 
wimot  lead  to  truth,  though  it  is  much  practised  by  dis- 
putants who  pride  themselves  on  their  ingenuity  when  they 
thus  throw  things  into  confusion.*  * 

This  resolution  of  hypotheses  into  hypotheses  of  greater 

pnciality  in  an  ascending  progression  untU  some  indisputable 

^>3omatic  truth  is  reached,  is  the  point  of  departure  in  the 

^l*tonic  system  from  the  formula  of  Protagoras,  'Man  is 

tie  measure  of  all  thinga'    It  aflBrms  a  possibility  of  abso- 

"*te  truth;    escapes  from  the  scepticism    inherent    in  the 

^w^e  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  by  the  confidence 

^  fte  truth  of  universal  propositions.    But  it  should  be 

'^^'■^ed  that  Plato  gradually  worked  his  way  to  this  point. 

'^'fte  time  when  he  composed  the  Phado  he  had  not  seen 

^^  importance  of  this  position ;  indeed,  he  then  held  the 

Jdeal  Theory  only  as    an    hjrpothesis.      Later  on,  in    the 

'^P^ic,  he  regards  every  hypothesis  as  a  mere  ladder  by 

^'^  to  ascend  into  a  region  above  hypothesis,  the  Region 

^  **iist  Principles ;    and  he  there  blames  mathematicians 

^^Jae  they  render  no  account  of  the  hypotheses  from  which  / 

^  start     In  the  Timams  he  declares  that  propositions  are 

^^ent  to  the  natures  they  affirm,  and  that  those  which 

Tl|Q3Q  pass^^  are  paraphrases  rather  than  translations  from  tlie  Phctdo, 
^h  aie  given  by  Mr,  Grote,  and  which  I  have  in  turn  slightly  modified. 
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relate  only  to  Essences  and  Ideas  are  indisputable;  those 
which  relate  to  the  world  of  Sense,  dealing  only  with  copies 
of  Ideas,  are  less  and  less  trustworthy  in  proportion  to  their 
sensuous  nature :  they  are  at  the  best  only  probabilities, 
whereas  universal  propositions  are  primary  truths^  seen  to 
be  such  by  intuition. 

*The  dove  cleaving  the  thin  air/  says  Kant,  'and  feeling 
its  resistance,  might  suppose  that  in  airless  space  her  move- 
ments  would  be  more  rapid.  Precisely  in  this  way  Plato 
thought  that  by  abandoning  the  sensuous  world,  because  of 
the  limits  it  placed  to  his  understanding,  he  might  more 
successfully  venture  into  the  void  space  of  pure  intellect.'  ♦ 

Socrates,  as  we  have  shown,  relied  upon  the   Inductive 
or  Analogical  reasoning,  and    on    Definitions,   as    the  twoh' 
principles  of    investigation.     The    incompleteness    of 
principles  we  have  already  pointed  out;  and  Plato  himsel 
found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  them. 

Definitions  form  the  basis  of  all  Philosophy.    To  know 
thing  you  must  also  know  what  it  is  not.    In  ascertaining 
real  Definition,  Socrates  employed  his  aceoitcheur's  art  ( 
funeuTiKTi),  and  proceeded  inductively.     Plato  also  used 
arts,  but  he  added  to  them  the  more  efficient  processes    «>f 
Analysis  and  Synthesis,  of  Generalization  and  ClassificatioM^^f' 

Analysis,  which  was  first  insisted  on  by  Plato  as  a  philo- 
sophic process,  is  the  decomposition  of  the  whole  into  its 
separate  parts;  whereby,  after  examining  those  parts  att^m- 
tively,  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  correctly  ascertained.  To 
use  Platonic  language.  Analysis  is  seeing  the  One  in  fclio 
Many.  Thus,  if  the  subject  be  Virtue,  the  general  t€S^^ 
Virtue  must  first  be  decomposed  into  all  its  parts,  i.e.  i 
all  the  Virtues;  and  from  a  thorough  examination  of 
Virtues  a  clear  idea  of  Virtue  may  be  attained.  % 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  Dialogues,  no  matter 
various  their  object  and  opinions,  he  is  always  found  insist 

*  Kant:  KritH ;  EinleUung, 

+  Consult  Van  Heusde  :  Jnifia  Philcwph,  Platonicce,  ii  pars  97,  98. 
t  A  good  example  of  his  mode  of  conductiiig  an  inquiry  may  be  seen  in 
Gorffioi, 
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>ii  the  Telation  of  universals  to  particulars.  To  detect  the 
One  in  the  Many  is  the  constant  aim.  He  is  always  interro- 
gating the  meaning  of  general  terms  and  abstractions  em- 
bodied in  popular  language.  And  Plato  was  not  only  here 
opening  a  road  towards  the  establishment  of  formal  logic, 
but  was  conscious  that  he  was  opening  such  a  road.* 

Perhaps  the  most  consistent  opinion  maintained  by  him 

vas  that  on  Classification — the  search  for  the  One  in  the 

Many  and  the  Many  in  the  One — the  breaking  down  of  an 

extensive  genus   into   species   and    sub-species — which  Mr. 

Grote  believes  to  have  been  an  important  novelty  in  those 

d&ys.    'If  we  transport  ourselves  back  to  his  time,  I  think 

that  such  a  view  of  the  principles  of  classification  implies  a 

new  and  valuable  turn  of  thought.    There  existed  then  no 

tieatises  of  logic;  no  idea  of  logic  as  a  scheme  of  mental 

procedure;    no  sciences   out    of    which  it  was  possible  to 

d»tnct  the  conception  of  a  regular  method  more  or  less 

diversified.    On  no  subject  was  there  any  mass  of  facts  or 

I     details   collected    large    enough    to    demand    some    regular 

Qstem  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  and  rendering  them 

intelligible.    Classification  to  a  certain  extent  is  of  necessity 

involved,  consciously  or  imconsciously,  in  the  use  of  general 

hona.    But  the  process  itself  had  never  been  made  a  subject 

of  distinct  consciousness  or  reflection  to  any  one  (as  far  as 

wr  knowledge  reaches)  in  the  time  of  Plato.    No  one  had 

7^  looked  at  it  as  a  process,  natural  indeed  to  the  human 

intdlect  up  to  a  certain  point  and  in  a  loose  manner,  but 

^hle  both  of  great  extension  and  great  improvement,  and 

'e^ttiring  especial  study,  with  an  end  deliberately  set  before 

tte  mind,  in  order  that  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage 

to  equalize  and  render  intelligible  even   common  and  well- 

*^own  facts.'    The  fundamental  principle  of  classification — 

*^t  it  should  be  objective  and  founded  on  the  relations  of 

*  With  Mm,'  Professor  Jowett  remarks,  *  the  idea  of  science  may  be  said  to 
^ticipftte  sdeiioe  ;  at  a  time  when  the  sciences  were  not  yet  diWded  he  wants  to 
^P^nsnpon  ns  the  importance  of  classilication  ;  neitlier  neglecting  the  many  in- 
^vidnals,  nor  attempting  to  count  them  all,  but  finding  the  genera  and  species 
'"^dar  which  they  aaturaUy  faU.' 
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objects,  not  subjective  and  founded  on  the  relations  of 
objects  to  us — Plato  very  distinctly  grasped.  Goethe  has 
made  it  the  matter  of  an  interesting  essay,  Der  VerstLchals 
Vermittler  von  Object  und  Subject,  not,  indeed,  in  reference 
to  classification,  but  to  philosophic  inquiry  generally.  The 
tendency  of  the  uncultivated  mind  is  always  to  classify 
things  on  emotional  rather  than  on  intellectual  grounds. 
The  groups  of  objects  thrown  together  in  such  minds,  and 
conceived  in  immediate  association,  are  such  as  to  sug- 
gest the  same  or  kindred  emotions;  pleasure  or  pain,  love 
or  hatred,  hope  or  fear,  admiration,  contempt,  disgust, 
jealousy,  ridicule.  Community  of  emotion  is  a  stronger 
bond  of  association  between  different  objects  than  com- 
munity in  any  attribute  not  immediately  interesting  to  the 
emotions,  and  appreciable  only  intellectually.  Those  objects 
which  have  nothmg  else  in  common  except  appeal  to  the 
same  earnest  emotion  will  often  be  called  by  the  same  general 
name,  and  will  be  constituted  members  of  the  same  class. 
To  attend  to  attributes  in  any  other  point  of  view  than  in 
reference  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  emotion  which  they 
excite  is  a  process  uncongenial  to  the  ordinary  tasta  It 
is  against  this  natural  propensity  that  Plato  enters  his 
protest  in  the  name  of  intellect  and  science.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  classification  founded  on  real  intrinsic 
affinities  we  must  exclude  all  reference  to  the  emotions ;  we 
must  take  no  account  whether  a  thing  be  pleasing  or  hate- 
ful, sublime  or  mean;  we  must  bring  ourselves  to  rank 
objects  useful  or  grand  in  the  same  logical  compartment 
with  objects  hurtful  or  ludicrous.. 

Definitions  were  to  Plato  what  general  or  abstract  ideas 
were  to  later  metaphysicians.  The  individual  thing  was 
held  to  be  transitory  and  phenomenal,  the  abstract  idea  was 
eternal.  Only  concerning  the  latter  could  philosophy  occupy 
itself.  But  Socrates,  although  insisting  on  proper  Defini- 
tions, had  no  conception  of  the  classification  of  those  Defi- 
nitions which  must  constitute  philosophy.  Plato,  therefore, 
by  the  introduction  of  this  process,  shifted  philosophy  from 
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the  ground  of  inquiries  into  man  and  society  to  that  of 

Dialectics.     What   was    Dialectics?     It    was    the    art    of 

ditcoumng,  %.e.  the  art  of   thinking,  i,e.  logic.     Plato  uses 

the  word  Dialectics,  because  with  him  Thinking  was  a  silent 

discoarse  of  the  soul,  and  differed  from  speech  only  in  beiog 

ailent 

Dialectics  (or,  in  modem  phrase,  Ontology)  comprised  the 
bij^t  cognitions.  Truth  belongs  exclusively  to  thcni. 
But  there  were  other,  inferior  sciences,  which,  having  more 
a  less  affinity  to  Dialectics,  may  be  classified  accordingly. 
Mathematics  approaches  them  most  nearly ;  but  they  are  not 
perfect    Hear  what  is  said  in  the  Bepublic :  ♦ — 

'You  will  understand  me  more  easily  when  I  have  made 

ttme  previous  observations.    I  think  you  know  that  the 

itodents  of  subjects  like  geometry  and  calculation,  assume 

Iiy^ftyof  materials,  in  each  investigation,  all  odd  and  even 

inoabers,  figures,  three  kinds  of  angles,  and  other  similar 

iita.    These  things  they  are  supposed  to  know,  and  having 

adopted  them  as  hypotheses,  they  decline  to  give  any  account 

<^them,  either  to  themselves  or  to  others,  on  the  assumption 

that  they  are  self-evident;  and,  making  these  their  starting- 

P^t,  they  proceed  to  travel  through  the  remainder  of  tlie 

•^ikject,  and  arrive  at  last,  with  perfect  unanimity,  at  that 

Which  they  have  proposed  as  the  object  of  investigation. 

*I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  he  replied. 

'llien  you  also  know  that  they  summon  to  their  aid  visible 

*onn8,  and  discourse  about  them,  though  their  thoughts  are 

"'tty  not  with  these  forms,  but  with  their  originals,   and 

'^^otigh  they  discourse  not  with  a  view  to  the  particular 

^^^lare  and  diameter  which  they  draw,  but  with  a  view  to  the 

^Wate  square  and  the  absolute  diameter,  and  so  on.    For 

^'lule  they  employ  by  way  of    images  those  figures  and 

^^igiams  aforesaid,  which  again    have   their  shadows  and 

^'"iages  in  water,  they  are  really  endeavouring  to  behold 

^ose  abstractions  which  a  person  can  only  see  with  the  eye 

of  thought. 

*  Translated  bj  Messrs.  Dayies  and  Yauohan. 
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'True. 

'  This,  then,  was  the  class  of  things  which  I  called  intellec- 
tual ;  but  I  said  that  the  soul  is  constrained  to  employ  hypo- 
theses while  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  them — ^not 
travelling  to  a  first  principle  (because  it  is  unable  to  step 
out  of,  and  mount  above,  its  hypotheses),  but  using,  as 
images,  the  actual  objects  that  are  copied  by  the  things 
below — which  objects,  as  compared  with  the  copies,  have  a 
reputation  for  clearness,  and  are  held  in  esteem. 

'  I  understand  you  to  be  speaking  of  the  subject-matter  of 
geometry,  and  its  kindred  arts. 

'Again,  by  the  second  segment  of  the  intellectual  world 
understand  me  to  mean  all  that  the  mere  reasoning  process 
apprehends  by  the  force  of  dialectic,  when  it  avails  itself  of 
hypotheses  not  as  first  principles,  but  as  genuine  hypotheses^ 
that  is  to  say,  as  stepping-stones  and  impulses,  whereby  i1 
may  force  its  way  up  to  something  that  is  not  hypothetical.^ 

and  arrive  at  the  first  principle  of  everything,  and  seize  i' 

in  its  grasp;  which  done,  it  turns  round,  and  takes  hoWi»_ 
of  that  which  takes  hold  of  this  first  principle,  till  at  L 
it  comes  down  to  a  conclusion,  calling  in  the  aid  of  no 


sible  object  whatever,  but  simply  employing  abstract,  ntA-     a 
subsisting  forms,  and  terminating  in  the  same. 

'I  do  not  understand  you  so  well  as  I  could  wish,  for 
believe  you  to  be  describing  an  arduous  task;  but  at 
rate  I  understand  that  you  wish  lo  declare  distinctly, 
the  field  of  real  existence  and  pure  intellect,  as  contemplatw      c 
by  the  science  of  dialectic,  is  more  certain  than  the 
investigated  by  what  are  called  the  arts,  in  which  hypothi 
constitute  first  principles,  which  the  students  are  compellc 
it  is  true,  to  contemplate  with  the  mind  and  not  with 
senses ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  they  do  not  come  back,  ^ 

the  course  of  inquiry,  to  a  first  principle,  but  push  on  frc^^^^ 
hypothetical  premises,  you  think  tliat  they  do  not  exerc: 
pure  reason  on  the  questions  that  engage  them,  althoi 
taken  in  connection  with  a  first  principle  these  questions  coi 
within  the  domain  of  the  pure  reason.    And  I  believe 
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apply  the  term  understanding,  not  pure  reason,  to  the  mental 
hal»t  of  snch  people  as  geometricians — ^regarding  understand- 
ing as  something  intermediate  between  opinion  and  pure 
reason.' 

From  this  brief  outline  of  Plato's  Method  may  be  seen 
how  erroneous  is  the  notion  which  supposes  that  his  merit 
was  exclusively  literary.  He  was  preeminently  a  severe 
Dialectician.  This  is  his  leading  peculiarity;  but  he  has 
clothed  his  method  in  such  attractive  forms  that  the  means 
haTe  been  mistaken  for  the  end.  His  great  dogma,  like  that 
of  his  master,  Socrates,  was  the  necessity  of  an  untiring 
investigation  into  general  terms  (or  abstract  ideas). 

'The  natural  tendency  of  the  real  lover  of  knowledge  is  to 

rtraiu  every   nerve  to  reach  real  existence;  and  far  from 

vesting  at  those  multitudinous  particular  phenomena  whose 

ttiatence  falls  within  the  region  of  opinion,  he  presses  on, 

undiscouraged,  aud  desists  not  from  his  passion,  till  he  has 

apprehended  the  nature  of  each  thing  as  it  really  is,  with 

tlatpart  of  his  soul  whose  property  it  is, to  lay  hold  of  such  \ 

^^Ijects,  in  virtue  of  its  aflBnity  to  them ; — and  having,  by 

Jneans  of  this,  verily  approached  and  held  intercourse  with 

ttat  which  verily  exists,  he  begets  wisdom  and  truth,  so 

tiiat  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  knows,  enjoys  true  life,  and 

^Wdves  true  nourishment,  and  is  at  length  released  from  his 

havail-pangs.' 

He  did  not  look  on  life  with  the  temporary  interest  of 

a  passing  inhabitant  of  the  world.    He  looked  on  it  as  an 

^Bunortal  soul  longing  to  be  released  from  its  earthly  prison, 

*^  striving  to   catch  by  anticipation   some  faint  glimpses 

®'  that  region  of  Eternal  Truth  where  it  would  some  day 

^t.    The  fleeting  phenomena  of  this  world  he  knew  were 

^<>ihing  more;    but   he  was    too    wise    to    overlook    them. 

*^ting  and  imperfect  as  they  were,  they  were  the  indica- 

^Us  of  thit  eternal  Truth  for  which  he  longed,  footmarks 

^  the  perilous  journey,  and  guides  to  the  wished-for  goal. 

"^Ug  before  him  wise  and  meditative  men  perceived  that 

^iise-knowledge  would  only  be  knowledge  of  phenomena; 

VOU  L  Q 
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that  everything  men  call  Existence  was  but  a  perpetual 
flux — a  something  which,  always  becoming,  never  vxis  ;  that 
the  reports  which  our  senses  made  of  these  things  partook 
of  the  same  fleeting  and  uncertain  character.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  put  his  trust  in  them;  he  could  not  believe 
that  Time  was  anything  more  than  the  wavering  image  of 
Eternity. 

The  transitory  phenomena  were  not  true  dxistences;  but 
they  were  images  of  true  existences.  Interrogate  them ; 
classify  them ;  discover  what  qualities  they  have  in  common ; 
discover  that  which  is  invariable,  necessary,  amidst  all  that 
is  variable,  contingent ;  discover  The  One  in  the  Many,  and 
you  have  penetrated  the  secret  of  Existence.* 

To  reduce  this  Platonic  language  to  a  modern  formula: 
Things  exist  as  classes  and  as  individuals.  These  classes 
are  but  species  of  higher  classes ;  e,g,  men  are  individuals  of 
the  class  Man,  and  Man  is  a  species  of  the  class  AnimaL 
But  Philosophy,  which  is  deductive,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
individuals ;  it  is  occupied  solely  with  classes.  General 
Terms,  or  abstract  ideas,  are  therefore  the  materials  with 
which  Philosophy  works. 

We  are  'here  led  to  the  origin  of  the  famous  dispute  of 
Realism  and  Nominalism,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
sentence.    The  Realists  maintain,  that  every  Greneral  Temi_ 
(or  Abstract  idea),  such  as  Man,  Virtue,  &c.,  has  a  real  anc^B 
independent  existence,   quite   irrespective    of    any    concrete-^ 
individual  determination,  such  as   Smith,  Benevolence, 
The  Nominalists,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  all  Genei 

Terms  are  but  the  creations  of  the  mind,  designating  n  

distinct  entities,  being  merely  used  as  marks  of  aggregat_:zi 
conceptions. 

In  Realism,  Plato  separated  himself  from  his  mast^^ 
Socrates.  On  this  point  we  have  the  indubitable,  bi^E.i 
hitherto  little  noticed,    testimony  of  Aristotle,    who,   aft0^ 

*  To  refer  the  reader  to  particular  passages  wherein  this  doctrine  is  expressod^ 
or  implied,  would  be  endless  :  it  runs  through  nearly  all  his  works.  Fterhaps  Um 
easiest  x>assage  where  it  may  be  read  is  Philebutf  pp.  2S3-6. 
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spaaking  of  the  Socratic  Method  of  Inductioa  and  Defini- 
tion, says: — ^'But  Socrates  gave  neither  to  General  Terms 
nor  to  Definitions  a  distinct  existence.'*  This  is  plain 
enough.  Aristotle,  in  continuation,  obviously  speaks  of 
Plato: — 'Those  who  succeeded  him  gave  to  these  General 
Terms  a  separate  existence,  and  called  tliem  Ideas* 

It  nvill  be  seen  in  this  sketch  of  the  Metliod  that  Flato 

leally  took  an  important  step  in  advance,  not  only  by  tlie 

foundations  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid  for  a  science 

of  Logic,  but  also  by  rescuing  Philosophy  from  the  dissolving 

tendencies  of  scepticism  in  the  reassertion  of  its  claim  to 

Certitude.    Whether  the  criterion  which  he  advanced  were 

or  were  not  a  valid  one,  is  another  question ;  that  belongs  to 

Philosophy:   but  History  at   least  will  recognise   that  the 

daim  was  made,  and  for  centuries  was  accepted.    If  the 

Subjective  Method  is  a  pathway  to  the  truth,  if  Logic  is  tlie 

wganon  of  discovery,  if  ideas  are  the  measures  of  existences, 

if  the  external  order  corresponds  with  tlie  internal  order, 

wd  everything  exists  as  we  think  it,  then  Plato's  claim  is 

infesiatible.     Up  to  his  time  there  had  been  dogmatism  and 

Mepticism;  he  first  saw  the  necessity  of  controlling  dogma- 

"8ni  bjr  scepticism,  while  the  final  conclusions  of  research 

Dinst  nevertheless  be  dogmatic  and  based  upon  a  criterion  of 

^tude.     If  in  his  own  researches  he  vacillated,  he  did  not 

filiate  as  to  the  integrity  of  his  Method.    He  was  assured 

l^at  there  was  a  ground  of  certitude,  assured  that  this  was 

^imiversal  propositions;  to  arrive  at  such  propositions  was 

'•^^fore  the  aim  of  research.    Socrates  took  up  the  purely 

^^^Sative  side.     Plato  looked  on    this   as  the  indispensable 

Pfdude  to  an  affirmative  attitude,  and  by  his  criterion  he 

8*ve  a  logical  basis  to  the  Subjective  Method. 

^tt96t.—The  wording  of  this  may  appear  strange.  Many  have  suppoied 
''^Vtfnls  to  exist  separately  ;  bat  how  a  separate  existence  could  bo  given  to 
i^ofinitions  may  puzzle  the  stoutest  Realist.  The  difficulty  vanishes,  if  we  under- 
ituul  that  the  Platonic  Definitions  and  Univcrsals  wero  the  siimo  things  ; 
iristotle's  phrase  is,  however,  ambiguous. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Platonic  Theories. 

ALTHOUGH  tliere  is  no  Platonic  system  properly  so  called, 
xJL    nor  any  theories  that  can  be  said  to  have  held  more 
than  a  temporary  hold  of  his  sceptical  and  progressive  intel- 
lect, since  even  those  that  most  frequently  recur  are  variously 
conceived  by  him,  and  the  description  which  would  be  accu- 
rate if  drawn  from  one  Dialogue,  would  be  inaccurate  if  applied 
to  the  same  theory  in  another,  there  are,  nevertheless,  eertaic^ 
theories  which  have  become  famous  as  Platonic,  and  whicl^ 
because  they  have  exercised  great  influence  on  the  course  cr^ 
speculative  development,  must  be  briefly  expounded  here. 

The  word  Idea  has  undergone  more  changes  than  almo^-^ 
any  word  in  philosophy;  and  nothing  can  well  be  m(^-^ 
opposed  to  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  than  the  sei^  s 
affixed  to  it  by  Plato.  If  we  were  to  say,  that  Ideais  w^^n 
tantamount  to  the  Substantial  Forms  of  the  schoolmen,  ^^5V4 
should  run  the  risk  of  endeavouring  to  enlighten  an  cz^b 
scurity  by  an  obscurity  no  less  opaque.  If  we  were  to  at^y 
that  the  Ideas  were  tantamount  to  UhiversaU,  the 
objection  might  be  raised.  If  we  were  to  say,  that  the  lA 
were  General  Terms  or  Abstract  Ideas,  we  should  misl 
every  Nominalist  into  the  belief  that  Plato  was  an  *  IdealL^t^i 
otherwise  the  last  explanation  would  be  pertinent 

It  will  be  better,  however,  to  describe  first,  and  to  d^'^P^ 
afterwards.     Plato,  according  to  Aristotle,  gave  to  GeiE^^ 
Terms  a  distinct    existence,    and   called  them  Ideas.       ^^ 
became  a  Eealist;  and  asserted  that  there  was  the  Abstr^^ 
Man  no  less  than  the  Concrete  Men :  the  latter  were  "Sf^   j 
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only  in  as  far  as  they  participated  in  the  Ideal  Man.    No 
one  will  dispute  that  we  have  a  conception  of  a  genus — that 
we  do  conceive  and  reason  about  Man  quite  independently 
of  Smith  or  Brown,  Peter  or  Paul.    If  we  have  such  a  con^ 
ception,  whence  did  we  derive  it  ?    Our  experience  has  only 
been  of  the  Smiths  and  Browns,  the  Peters  and  Pauls ;  we 
have  only  known  men.    Our  senses  tell  us  nothing  of  Man. 
Individual    objects    only    give    individual    knowledge.      A 
number  of  stones  placed  before  us  will  afford  us  no  know- 
ledge, will  not  enable  us  to  say.  These  are  stones ;  unless  we 
have  previously  learned  what  is  the  nature  of  Stone.    So, 
also,  we  must  know  the  nature  of  Man,  before  we  can  know 
that  Jones  and  Brown  are  Men.    We  do  know  Man,  and  we 
blow  Men ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  former  is  distinct  from 
that  of  the  latter,  and  must  have  a  distinct  source;   so, 
tt  least,  thought  the  Bealists.    What  is  that  source  ?    Be- 
Section,  not  Sense. 

The  Bealists  finding  The  One  in  The  Many, — in  other 
vords,  finding  certain  characteristics  common  to  all  men, 
*fidnot  only  common  to  them  but  necessary  to  their  being 
Men, — abstracted  these  general  characteristics  from  the  par- 
^^^ular  accidents  of  individual  men,  and  out  of  these  charac- 
teristics made  what  they  called    Universals  (what  we  call 
8"^iiera).    These  Universals,  it  was  said,  exist  per  se.    They 
•'^  not  only  conceptions  of  the  mind ;  they  are  entities ;  and 
^Ur  conceptions  of  them  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
^Ur  conceptions  of  other  things. 

If  the  conception  of  genera  be  rendered  objective,  the 
"^^alist  doctrine  is  explained.  Our  conceptions  were  held  by 
"^^iJism  to  be  perceptions  of  existing  Things;  these  Plato 
*^^lled  Ideas,  the  only  real  existences  :  they  were  the  constants 
^^  noumena  of  which  all  individual  things  were  the  variables 
^^  fhenomena.  If  then  we  define  the  Platonic  '  Idea '  to  be 
*■  'Noumenon,'  or  'Substantial  Form,'  we  shall  not  be  far 
^^>ong:  and  most  of  the  disputes  respecting  the  meaning  of 
^^e  term  will  be  set  aside ;  for  example.  Bitter's  account  oi 
^^e  word — in  which  he  is  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  Idea  means 
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the  universal,  or  whether  it  does  not  also  mean  th 
That  Plato  usually  designates  a  General  Tenn  I 
Idea,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  there  can  be  no 
that  he  sometimes  designates  the  essence  of  som 
thing  an  Idea,  as  in  the  Sepublic,  where  he  sj 
Idea  of  a  Table  from  which  all  other  Tables  'w 
There  is  no  contradiction  in  this : — a  general 
necessary  for  Tables  as  for  Men  :  this  Idea,  there! 
partakes  of  generality,  even  where  exemplified  b 
things. 

Aristotle,  in  a  memorable  passage,  says:— 
lowed  Socrates  respecting  definitions,  but,  ace 
lie  was  to  inquiries  into  universals  (BicL  to  ^rpijc 
KaOoKov),  he  supposed  that  definitions  should  1 
intelligibles  {ie.  noumena),  rather  than  of  sensibl 
nomena) :  for  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  general  ( 
sensible  objects,  which  are  always  changing.  Tl 
gible  Essences  he  called  Ideas ;  adding  that  sens 
were  diflferent  from  Ideas,  and  received  from 
names ;  for  it  is  in  consequence  of  their  partici2 
fiiOe^iv)  in  Ideas,  that  all  objects  of  the  same  g( 
the  same  name  as  the  Ideas.  He  introduced  th( 
ticipation.  The  Pythagoreans  say,  that  "  Thin 
copies  of  Numbers."  Plato  says,  "the  particip 
only  changes  the  name.*  * 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  llato  did  more  tha: 
name.  The  conception  alone  of  Ideas,  as  generica 
great  advance  on  the  conception  of  Numbers.  Bu 
not  stop  here.  He  ventured  on  an  explanation  ol 
and  the  degree  of  that  participation  of  sensible 
Ideas.  And  Aristotle  himself,  in  another  place, 
a  fundamental  distinction.  'Plato  thought  th 
Things  no  less  than  their  causes  were  Numbe 
causes  are  Intelligibles  (i.e.  Ideas),  and  otlier  things 
This  gives  a  new  character  to  the  theory;  it  re 
once  more  clear  and  more  applicable. 

*  Metoph.  i.  6. 

+  Metaph.  i.  7,  'AXXA  toi''I  fi^p  forp-ovi  alrlovif  roiVoi-j  Si  at 
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The  greatest  difficulty  felt  in  the  Ideal  theory  is  that  of 
participatioiL    How,  and  in  how  far,  does  this  participation 
take  place  ?     A  question  which  Plato  did  not,  and  could 
not  solve*    All  that  he  could  answer  was,  that  human  know- 
ledge is  necessarily  imperfect,  that  sensation  troubles  the 
intellectaal  eye,  and  only  when  the  soul  is  free  from  the 
hindrances  of  the  body  shall  we  be  able  to  discern  things  in 
an  the  ineffable    splendour  of    truth.      But    although    our 
knowledge  is  imperfect,  it  is  not  false,    lleason  enables  us 
to  catch  some  glimpses  of  the  truth,  and  we  must  endea- 
vour to  gain  more.     Whatever  is  the  object  of  the  soul's 
thought,  purely  as  such,  is  real  and  true.     The  problem  is 
to  separate  these  glimpses  of  the  truth  from  the  prejudices 
and  errors  of  mere  opinion. 

In  this  doctrine,  opinion  is  concerned  only  with  Appear- 

ttces  (phenomena) :  philosophy,  with  Existence.     Our  sen- 

tttioii,  judgments,    opinions,    have    only    reference    to    ra 

'infofuua ;  our  philosophic  conceptions  have  reference  to  ra 

^a.   The  whole  matter  is  comprised  in  Plato's  answer  to 

Kogenes,  who  thought  he  demolished  the  theory  of  Ideas 

^  exclaiming,  *  I  see  indeed  a  table ;  but  I  see  no  Idea  of 

«  table,*     Plato  replied,  *  Because  you.  see  with  your  eyes, 

^d  not  with  your  reason/    Hence,  at  the  close  of  the  5tli 

"^k  of  his  JRepuhlic,  he  says  that  those  only  are  to  be  called 

^^osophers  who  devote  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of 

^^  *",  le.  Existence. 

_  '  When  a  man  knows,  does  he  know  soraethincj  or  nothing  ? 
^o  good,  Glaucon,  as  to  make  answer  in  his  behalf. 
•Miy  answer  will  be,  that  he  knows  something, 
Something  that  exists  or  does  not  exist  ? 
^mething  that  exists :  for  how  could  a  thing  that  does 
^^  ^xist  be  known  ? 

Are  we  then  quite  sure  of  this  fact,  in  whatever  variety  of 
^ya  we  might  examine  it,  that  what  completely  exists  may 
^mpletely  known,  whereas  that  which  has  no  existence 
^  ^1  must  be  wholly  unknown  ? 
*  We  are  perfectly  sure  of  it. 
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'  Good ;  now,  if  there  be  anything  so  constituted,  as  at  the 
same  time  to  be  and  not  to  be,  must  it  not  lie  somewhere 
between  the  purely  existent  and  the  absolutely  non-existent  ? 

'  It  must. 

'  Well  then,  as  knowledge  is  correlative  to  the  existent,  and 
the  negation  of  knowledge  necessarily  to  the  non-existent, 
must  we  not  try  to  find  something  intermediate  between 
science  and  ignorance,  if  there  is  anything  of  the  kind,  to 
correspond  to  this  that  is  intermediate  between  the  existent 
and  the  non-existent  ? 

'  Yes,  by  all  means. 

^  Do  we  speak  of  opinion  as  a  something  ? 

*  Undoubtedly  we  do. 

'  Do  we  consider  it  a  faculty  distinct  from  science  or  iden- 
tical with  it  ? 

'  Distinct  from  it 

*  Therefore  opinion  is  appointed  to  one  province  and  science 
to  another,  each  acting  according  to  its  own  peculiar  power. 

'  Just  so. 

*  Is  it  not  the  nature  of  science,  as  correlative  to  the  existent* 
to  know  how  the  existent  exists  ?  But  first  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  I  think  it  necessary  to  establish. 

'  What  is  that  ? 

'  We  shall  hold  that  faciQties,  as  a  certain  general  class,  are 
the  things  whereby  we,  and  every  other  thing,  are  able  to  do 
whatever  we  can  do;  for  example,  I  call  sight  and  hearing 
faculties,  if  you  happen  to  understand  the  special  conception 
which  I  wish  to  describe. 

'  I  do  understand  it. 

*  Then  let  me  tell  you  what  view  I  take  of  them.    In  a  faculty" 
I  do  not  see  either  colour  or  form,  or  any  of  those  qualities  thafl 
I  observe  in  many  other  things,  by  regarding  which  I  can  ir- 
many  cases  distinguish  to  myself  between  one  thing  and  an- 
other.   No,  in  a  faculty  I  look  only  to  its  province  and 
function,  and  thus  I  am  led  to  call  it  in  each  case  by  this 

name,  pronouncing  those  faculties  to  be  identical  whose  pro 

viiices  and  functions  are  identical,  and  those  diverse  whos«K3 
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provinces  and  functions  are  diverse.    But  pray  how  do  you 
proceed? 

*  Just  in  the  same  way, 

'Kow  then,  return  with  me,  my  excellent  friend.  Under 
what  general  term  do  you  class  science  ?  Do  you  make  it  a 
facility? 

*  Yes  I  do ;  it  is  of  all  the  faculties  the  most  powerful. 

*  Well,  is  opinion  a  faculty ;  or  are  we  to  refer  it  to  some 
other  denomination  ? 

'  Not  to  any  other ;  for  that  whereby  we  are  able  to  opine, 
can  only  be  opinion. 

*  Well,  but  a  little  while  ago  you  admitted  that  science  and 
opinion  are  not  identical. 

*  Why  how  could  a  sensible  man  identify  the  fallible  witli 
the  infallible  ? 

*  Very  good :  so  we  are  clearly  agreed  that  opinion  is  a  thing 
distinct  from  science. 

^Itis. 

'  If  so,  each  of  them  has  by  its  nature  a  di£ferent  province, 
and  a  different  efEicacy. 

*  The  inference  is  inevitable. 

'  Science,  I  believe,  has  for  its  province  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  existent. 

•Yes. 

*  And  the  province  of  opinion  is,  we  say,  to  opine. 

•Yes. 

'Does  opinion  take  cognizance  of  precisely  that  material 

^Wch  science  knows  ?     In  other  words,  is  the  object-matter 

^^  opinion  identical  with  that  of  science  ?  or  is  that  impos- 
sible ? 

It  is  impossible,  after  the  admissions  we  have  made ;  that 

;  ^  it  be  granted  that  different  faculties  have  different  pro- 

^[^Ces,  and  that  both  opinion  and  science  are  faculties,  and 

^^  the  two  are  distinct, — all  which  we  affirm.     These  pre- 

^^  make  it  impossible  to  identify  the  object-matter  of 

^ce  and  that  of  opinion. 
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'  Then,  if  the  existent  is  the  object-matter  of  knowledge, 
that  of  opinion  must  be  something  other  than  the  existent  ? 

'  It  must. 

'  Well  then,  does  opinion  exercise  itself  upon  the  non-exist- 
ent, or  is  it  impossible  to  apprehend  even  in  opinion  that 
which  does  not  exist  ?  Consider — does  not  the  person  opining 
carry  his  thought  towards  something  ?  Or  is  it  possible  to  have 
an  opinion,  but  an  opinion  about  nothing  ? 

'  It  is  impossible. 

'  Then  the  person  who  opines  has  an  opinion  about  some  one 
thing  ? 

'Yes. 

'  Well,  but  the  non-existent  could  not  be  called  some  one 
thing ;  it  might,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  greatest  tnith  be 
styled  nothing. 

'  Just  so. 

'  But  to  the  non-existent  we  were  constrained  to  assign  igno- 
rance, and  to  the  existent,  knowledge. 

*  And  rightly. 

*  Then  neither  the  existent  nor  the  non-existent  is  the  object 
of  opinion  ? 

'No. 

*  Therefore  opinion  cannot  be  either  ignorance  or  knowledge. 
'  Apparently  not. 

'  Then  does  it  lie  beyond  either  of  these,  so  as  to  surpass 
either  knowledge  in  certainty  or  ignorance  in  uncertainty  ? 

*  It  does  neither. 

*  Tlien  tell  me,  do  you  look  upon  opinion  as  something  more 
dusky  than  knowledge,  more  luminous  than  ignorance  ? 

'  Yes,  it  is  strongly  so  distinguished  from  either. 

'  And  does  it  lie  within  these  extremes  ? 

'Yes. 

'  Then  opinion  must  be  something  between  the  two. 

*  Precisely  so. 

'  Now,  a  little  while  back,  did  we  not  say,  that  if  anything 
could  be  found  so  constituted  as  at  the  same  time  to  be  and 
not  to  be,  it  must  lie  between  the  purely  existent  and  the 
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absolutely  not  existent,  and  must  be  the  object  neither  of 
science  nor  yet  of  ignorance,  but  of  a  third  faculty,  which 
should  be  similarly  discovered  in  the  interval  between  science 
and  ignorance  ? 

'Wedid. 

'  But  now  we  have  discovered  between  these  two  a  faculty 
which  we  call  opinion. 

'  We  have. 

'  It  will  remain  then  for  us,  apparently,  to  find  what  that  is 
which  partakes  both  of  being  and  of  not  being,  and  which 
cannot  be  rightly  said  to  be  either  of  these  absolutely :  in 
order  that,  should  it  discover  itself  to  us,  we  may  justly  pro- 
claim it  to  be  the  object  of  opinion ;  thus  assigning  extremes 
to  extremes,  and  means  to  means.    Am  I  not  right  ?'.... 

'  Hence  we  have  discovered,  apparently,  that  the  mass  of 
notions,  current  among  the  mass  of  men,  about  beauty,  justice, 
and  the  rest,  roam  about  between  the  confines  of  pure  exist- 
ence and  pure  non-existence. 

*  We  have. 

'  And  we  before  admitted,  that  if  anything  of  this  kind  should 
be  brought  to  light,  it  ought  to  be  described  as  the  object  of 
opinion  and  not  of  knowledge, — these  intermediate  rovers 
being  caught  by  the  intermediate  faculty. 

*  We  did  make  this  admission. 

'Therefore,  when  people  have  an  eye  for  a  multitude  of 
beautiful  objects,  but  can  neither  see  beauty  in  itself,  nor 
follow  those  who  would  lead  them  to  it, — when  they  behold  a 
number  of  just  things,  but  not  justice  in  itself,  and  so  in  every 
instance,  we  shall  say  they  have  in  every  case  an  opinion, 
but  no  real  knowledge  of  the  things  about  which  they  opine. 

'  It  is  a  necessary  inference. 

*  But  what,  on  the  other  hand,  must  we  say  of  those  who 
contemplate  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they 
exist  ever  permanent  and  immutable  ?  Shall  we  not  speak 
of  them  as  knowing,  not  opining  ? 

*  That  also  is  a  necessary  inference. 

'Then  shall  we  not  assert  that  such  persons  admire  and 
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love  the  objects  of  knowledge, — the  others,  the  objects  of 
opinion  ?  For  we  have  not  forgotten,  have  we,  that  we  spoke 
of  these  latter  as  loving  and  looking  upon  beautiful  sounds 
alid  colour  and  the  like,  while  they  will  not  hear  of  the 
existence  of  an  abstract  beauty  ? 

*  We  have  not  forgotten  it 

'  Shall  we  commit  any  fault,  then,  if  we  call  these  people 
philodoxical  rather  than  philosophical,  that  is  to  say;  lovers 
of  opinion  rather  than  lovers  of  wisdom  ?  And  will  they  be 
very  much  offended  with  us  for  telling  them  so  ? 

*  No,  not  if  they  will  take  my  advice :  for  it  is  wrong  to  be 
offended  with  the  truth. 

'Those  therefore  that  set  their  affections  on  that  which 
in  each  case  really  exists,  wo  must  call  not  philodoxical,  but 
philosophical  ? 

*  Yes,  by  all  means/  * 

Tlie  phenomena  which  constitute  what  we  perceive  of  the 
world  (i.e.  the  world  of  sense)  are  but  the  resemblances  of 
matter  to  Ideas.  In  other  words,  Ideas  are  the  fonns  of 
which  material  Things  are  copies ;  the  naumena,  of  which  all 
that  we  perceive  are  the  Appearances  (phenomena).  But  we 
must  not  suppose  these  copies  to  be  exact ;  they  do  not  at  all 
participate  in  the  nature  of  their  models ;  they  do  not  even 
represent  them,  otherwise  than  in  a  superficial  manner.  Or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  Ideas  do  not 
resemble  Things;  the  man  does  not  resemble  his  portrait, 
although  the  portrait  may  be  a  tolerable  resemblance  of  him  \ 
n  resemblance  of  his  aspect,  not  of  his  nature.  If,  then,  th 
Ideas,  as  they  exist  realized  in  Nature  do  not  accurately 
semble  the  Ideas  as  they  exist  per  se — i.e.  if  the  phenome 
are  not  exact  copies  of  the  noumena — how  are  we  ever  to  atta 
a  knowledge  of  Ideas  and  of  Truth  ?  This  question  carries 
to  his  psychology,  which  we  must  first  explain  before  t 
whole  conceptions  of  the  Ideal  theory  can  be  made  consiste 

In  the  Phccdrus  Socrates  very  justly  declares  his  inabil 

*  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  excellent  translation  of  the  Republic,  by  Mc 
Davies  and  Vauohan. 
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to  explain  the  real  nature  of  the  souL  But  though  he  cannot 
exhibit  it,  he  can  show  what  it  resembles.  Unable  to  give  a 
demonstration,  he  can  paint  a  picture :  and  that  picture  he 
paints  as  follow : — 

'  We  may  compare  it  to  a  chariot,  with  a  pair  of  winged 
hoTses  and  a  driver.  In  the  souls  of  the  Gods,  the  horses 
and  the  drivers  are  entirely  good:  in  other  souls  only  par- 
tially so,  one  of  the  horses  excellent,  tlie  other  vicious.  The 
business,  therefore,  of  the  driver  is  extremely  difficult  and 
troublesome. 

'Let  us  now  attempt  to  show  how  some  living  beings  came 
to  be  spoken  of  as  mortal,  and  others  as  immortal    All  souls 
are  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  things  which  are  inani- 
mate ;.  and  travel  about  the  whole  of  heaven  in  various  forms. 
ITow,  when  the  soul  is  perfect,  and  has  wings,  it  is  carried 
aloft^  and  helps  to  administer  the  entire  universe:  but  the 
Boul  which  loses  its  wings,  drops  down  until  it  catches  hold 
of  something  solid,  in  which  it  takes  up  its  residence ;  and 
having  a  dwelling  of  clay,  which  seems  to  be  self-moving  on 
woount  of  the  soul  which  is  in  it,  the  two  together  are  called 
&Q  animal,  and  mortal.      The    phrase  ''immortal    animal" 
arises  not  from  any  correct  understanding,  but  from  a  fiction : 
never  having  seen,  nor  being  able  to  comprehend,  a  deity,  men 
conceived  an  immortal  being,  having  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul, 
^ted  together  for  all  eternity.     Let  these  things,  then,  be  as 
It  pleases  God :  but  let  us  next  state  from  what  cause  a  soul 
*>eoomes  unfledged. 

'It  is  the  nature  of  wings  to  lift  up  heavy  bodies  towards 
*^e  habitation  of  the  Gods ;  and,  of  all  things  which  belong 
^  the  body,  wings  are  that  which  most  partakes  of  the 
^^ine.  The  divine  includes  the  beautiful,  the  wise,  the 
8^,  and  everything  of  that  nature.  By  these  the  wings  of 
"^  soul  are  nourished  and  increased;  by  the  contraries  of 
^"^^Be,  they  are  destroyed. 

*  Jupiter,  and  the  other  Gods,  divided  into  certain  bands, 
^Vel  about  in  their  winged  chariots,  ordering  and  attending 
to  all  things,  each  according  to  his  appointed  function ;  and 
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all  who  will,  and  who  can,  follow  them.  When  they  go  to 
take  their  repasts,  tliey  journey  towards  the  summit  of  the 
vault  of  heaven.  The  chariots  of  the  Gods,  being  in  exact 
equilibrium,  and  therefore  easily  guided,  perform  this  journey 
easily,  but  all  others  with  difficulty ;  for  one  of  the  two  horses, 
being  of  inferior  nature,  when  he  has  not  been  exceedingly 
w^ell  trained  by  the  driver,  weighs  down  the  vehicle  and 
impels  it  towards  the  earth. 

'  The  souls  which  are  called  immortal  (viz.  the  Gods),  when 
they  reach  the  summit,  go  through,  and,  standing  upon  the 
convex  outside  of  heaven,  are  carried  round  and  roimd  by 
its  revolution,  and  see  the  things  which  lie  beyond  the 
heavens.  Ko  poet  has  ever  celebrated  these  supercelestial 
things,  nor  ever  will  celebrate  them,  as  they  deserve.  This 
region  is  the  seat  of  Existence  itself :  Real  Existence,  colour- 
less, figureless,  and  intangible  Existence  which  is  visible 
only  to  Mind,  the  charioteer  of  the  soul,  and  which  forms 
the  subject  of  Real  Knowledge.  The  minds  of  the  Gods, 
which  are  fed  by  pure  knowledge,  and  all  other  thoroughly 
well-ordered  minds,  contemplate  for  a  time  this  universe  of 
"  Being "  per  se,  and  are  delighted  and  nourished  by  the 
contemplation,  until  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  brings 
them  back  again  to  the  same  point.  In  this  circumvolu- 
tion, they  contemplate  Justice  itself.  Temperance  itself,  and 
Knowledge;  not  that  knowledge  which  has  a  generation  or 
a  beginning,  not  that  which  exists  in  a  subject  which  is  any 
of  what  we  term  beings,  but  that  Knowledge  which  exists 
in  Being  in  general ;  in  that  which  really  Is.  After 
thus  contemplating  all  real  existences,  and  being  nourishe 
tliereby,  these  souls  again  sink  into  the  interior  of  tb. 
heavens,  and  repose. 

'  Such  is  the  life  of  the  Gods.     Of  other  souls,  those  whi 
best  follow  the  Gods,  and  most  resemble  them,  barely  sue 
in  lifting  the  head  of  the  charioteer  into  the  parts  beyo 
the  heavens,  and,  being  carried  round  by  the  circumvoluti 
are  enabled  with  difficulty  to  contemplate  this  universe 
Self- existence.      Others,  being    encumbered  by  the  hora 
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sometimes  rising  and  sometimes  sinking,  are  enabled  to  see 
some  Existences  only.  The  remainder  only  struggle  to  ele- 
vate themselves,  and,  by  the  unskilfnlness  of  their  drivers, 
coming  continually  into  collision,  are  lamed,  or  break  their 
wings,  and,  after  much  labour,  go  away  without  accomplish- 
ing their  purpose,  and  return  to  feed  upon  mere  opinion. 

*  The  motive  of  this  great  anxiety  to  view  the  superceles- 
tial  plain  of  Truth  is  that  the  proper  food  of  the  soul   is 
derived  from  thence,  and  in  particular,  the  wings,  by  which 
the  soul  is  made  light  and  carried  aloft,  are  nourished  upon 
it    Now  it  is  an  inviolable  law  that  any  soul  which,  placing 
itself  in  the  train  of  the  Gods,  and  journeying  along  with 
them,  obtains  a  sight  of  any  of  these  self-existent  Eealitics, 
remains  exempt  from  all  harm  until  the  next  circumvolution, 
and,  if  it  can  contrive  to  effect  this  every  time,  it  is  for  ever 
safe  and  uninjured.    But  if,  being  unable  to  elevate  itself 
to  the  necessary  height,  it  altogether  fails  of  seeing  these 
realities,  and,  being  weighed  down  by  vice  and  oblivion,  loses 
its  wmgs  and  falls  to  the  earth,  it  enters  into  and  animates 
some  Body.     It  never  enters,  at  the  first  generation,  into  the 
^y  of  a  brute  animal ;    but  that  which   has   seen  most 
enters  into  the  body  of  a  person  who  will  become  a  lover  of 
^^om,  or  a  lover  of  beauty,  or  a  person  addicted  to  music, 
^^  to  love;  the  next  in  rank,  into  that  of  a  monarch  who 
^^gns  according  to  law,  or  a  warrior,  or  a  man  of  talents 
*^^  command ;  the  third,  into  a  person  qualified  to  adminis- 
®^  the  State,  and  manage  Ms  family  affairs,  or  carry  on  a 
^^^^ful  occupation;  the  fourth,  into  a  person  fond  of  hard 
^Oouj.  and  bodily  exercises,  or  skilled  in  the  prevention  and 
^^g  of  bodily  diseases ;  the  fifth,  into  a  prophet  or  a  teacher 
^ligious  ceremonies;   the  sixth,  into  a  poet,  or  a  person 
.    ^cted  to  any  other  of  the  imitative  arts;  the  seventh, 
^^^  a  husbandman  or  an  artificer ;  the  eighth,  into  a  sophist, 
^   a  courtier  of  the  people;  the  ninth,  into  a  despot  and 
^^tper.     And,  in  all    these  diflferent    fortunes,  they  who 
^Muct  themselves  justly  will  obtain  next  time  a  more  eligible 
^^t;  they  who  conduct  themselves   unjustly,  a  worse.    The 
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soul  never  returns  to   its  pristine    state  in  less  than  ten 
thousand  years,  for  its  wings  do  not  grow  in  a  shorter  time ; 
except  only  the  soul  of  one  who  philosophizes  with  sincerity, 
or  who  loves    with    philosophy.      Such    souls,    after  three 
periods  of  one  thousand  years,  if  they  choose  thrice  in  suc- 
cession this  kind  of  life,  recover  their  wings  in  the  three 
thousandth  year,  and  depart.    The  other  souls,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  their  first  life,  are  judged,  and  having  received  their 
sentence,  are  either  sent  for  punishment  into  the  places  of 
execution  imder  the  earth,  or  are  elevated  to  a   place  in 
heaven  in  which  they  are  rewarded  according  to  tiie  life 
which  they  led  while  here.     In  either  case  they  are  called 
back  on  the  thousandth  year,  to  choose  or  draw  lots  for  a 
new  life.    Then  a  human  soul  often  passes  into  the  body  of 
a  beast,  and  that  of  a  beast,  if  it  has  ever  been  human, 
passes  again  into  the  body  of  a  man ;  for  a  soul  which  has 
never  seen  the  Truth  at  all  cannot  enter  into  the  human  form, 
it  being  necessary  that  man  should  be  able  to  apprehend 
many  things  according  to  kinds,  which  kinds  are  composed 
of  many  perceptions  combined  by  reason  into  one.     Now, 
this  mode  of  apprehending  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  recollecting  ol  those  things  which  the  soul  formerly  saw 
when  it  journeyed  along  with  the  Gods,  and,  disregarding 
what  we  now  call  beings,  applied  itself  to  the  apprehension 
of  Eeal  Being.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  soul  of  the 
philosopher  is  refledged   in  a  shorter    period  than  others; 
for,  it  constantly,  to  the  best  of  its  power,  occupies  itself 
in  trying  to  recollect  those  things  which  the  Grods  contem- 
plated, and  by  the  contemplation  of  which  they  are  Gods; 
by  which    means  being    lifted  out  of,  and  above,    human 
cares  and  interests,  he  is,  by  the  vulgar,  considered  as  mad 
while  in  reality  he  is  inspired.' 

This  is  unquestionably  the  poetry  of  philosophy,  and  it  is 
from  such    passages    that    the    popular    opinion  respecting 

Plato  has  been  formed;    but  they  represent   only  a  small^ 

portion  of  the  real  thinker.     Towards  the  close  the  reader*-^ 
will  have  remarked  that  the  famous  doctrine  of  reminuotnff^^ 
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is  implied.  This  doctrine  may  be  seen  fully  developed  in  the 
PhoBdo,  The  difGculties  of  conceiving  the  possibility  of  any 
knowledge  other  than  the  sense-knowledge,  which  the  Sophists 
had  successfully  proved  to  lead  to  scepticism,  must  early 
have  troubled  Plato's  mind.  If  we  know  nothing  but  what 
oar  senses  teach  us,  then  is  all  knowledge  trivial.  Those  who 
admit  the  imperfection  of  the  senses  and  fall  back  upon 
Beason,  beg  the  question.  How  do  we  know  that  Season  is 
correct  ?  How  can  we  be  assured  that  Season  is  not  subject 
to  some  such  inevitable  imperfection  as  that  to  which  Sense 
is  subject  ? 

Here  the  ever-recurring  problem  of  human  knowledge 
presents  itself.  Plato  was  taught  by  Socrates  that  beyond 
the  world  of  Sense,  there  was  the  world  of  eternal  Trutli ; 
that  men  who  differed  greatly  respecting  individual  things 
did  not  differ  respecting  universals;  that  there  was  a  com- 
mon fund  of  Truth,  from  which  all  human  souls  drew  their 
share.  Agreeing  with  his  master  that  there  were  certain 
principles  about  which  there  could  be  no  dispute,  he  wished 
to  know  how  he  came  by  those  principles. 

All  who  have  examined  the  nature  of  our  knowledge,  are 
awaie  that  it  is  partly  made  up  of  direct  impressions  received 
hy  the  senses,  and  partly  of  ideas  which  never  were,  at  least 
in  their  ideal  state,  perceived  by  the  senses.  It  is  this  latter 
put  which  has  agitated  the  schools.  On  the  one  side,  men 
have  declared  it  to  be  wholly  independent  of  tlie  senses — to 
he  the  pure  action  of  the  souL  In  its  simplest  form,  this 
^^*>ctrine  may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  On  tlie 
®ther  ride,  men  have  as  vigorously  argued  that,  although  all 
^^  ideas  were  not  absolutely  derived  from  the  senses  in  a 
^^t  manner,  yet  they  were  all  so  derived  in  an  indirect 
'^ner ;  thus,  we  have  never  seen  a  meimaid ;  but  we  have 
f^  both  a  fish   and  a  woman,  and  to  combine  these  two 

^^Pt^ssions  is  all  that  the  mind  does  in  conceiving  a  nier- 
maid, 

"^^^to,  in  adopting  the  former  view,  rendered  it  more   co- 
^^^  than  most  of  his  successors;  for  is  it  not  somewhat 
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gratuitous  to  say,  we  are  born  with  such  and  such  ideas? 
It  is  different  from  saying  we  are  born  with  certain  faculties : 
thxd  would  be  admissible.  But  to  be  driven  into  a  comer, 
and  on  being  asked,  whence  came  those  ideas?  to  answer, 
they  are  innate, — is  a  pure  pditio  principii.  What  proof 
liave  you  that  they  are  innate  ?  Merely  the  proof  that  you 
cannot  otherwise  account  for  them, 

Plato  was  more  consistent.    He  said  The  Soul  is  and  ever 
was  immortal.     In  its  anterior  states  of  existence  it  had  ac- 
curate conceptions  of  the  eternal  Truth.    It  was  face  to  face 
with  Existence.    Now,  having  desqended  upon  earth,  having 
passed  into  a  body,  and,  being  subject  to  the  hindrances  of 
that  bodily  imprisonment,  it  is  no  longer  face  to  face  with 
Existence ;   it  can   see    Existence   only  through  the  ever- 
changing  flux  of  material  phenomena.    The  world  is  only 
becoming,  never  is.     The  Soul  would    apprehend  only  the 
hecoming,  liad  it  not  some  recollection  of  its  anterior  state — 
had  it  not  in  some  sort  the  power  of  tracing  the  unvarying 
Idea  under  the  varying  phenomena.    When,  for  example,  we 
see  a  stone,  all  that  our  senses  convey  is  the  appearance  of 
that  stone:  but,  as  the  stone  is  large  or  small,  the  soul 
apprehends  the  Idea  of  Greatness;  and  this  apprehension  is 
a  reminiscence  of  the  world  of  Ideas,  awakened  by  the  sen- 
sation.    So  when  we   see   or  hear  of  a  benevolent  action, 
besides  the  fact,  our  Soul  apprehends  the  Idea  of  Goodness. 
And  all  our  recollection  of  Ideas  is  performed  in  the  same.^ 
way.     It  is  as  if  in  our  youth  we  had  listened  to  somt 
mighty  orator  whose  printed  speech  we  are  reading  in  olc 
age.    That  printed  page,  how    poor    and  faint  a  copy 
that  thrilling  eloquence !    how  we  miss  the  speaker's  piei 
ing,  vibrating  tones,  his  flashing  eye,  his  flashing  face ! 
yet  that  printed  page  in  some  dim  way  recalls  those  tone 
recalls  that  face,  and  stirs  us  somewhat  as  we  then  we: 
stirred.    Long  years  and  many  avocations  have  somewhi 
effaced  the  impression  he  first  made,  but  the  printed  word^ 
serve  faintly  to  recall  it.    Thus   it  is  with   our  immort*—*^ 
Souls.    They  have  sojourned  in  that  celestial  region  wher^^ 
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the  voice  of  Truth  rings  clearly,  where  the  aspect  of  Truth 
i3  unveiled,  undimmed.  They  are  now  sojourning  in  this 
fleeting,  flowing  river  of  life,  stung  with  resistless  longings 
for  the  skies,  and  solaced  only  by  the  reminiscences  of  that 
former  state  which  these  fleeting,  broken,  incoherent  images 
of  Ideas  awaken  in  them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  this    a  mere  poetical    con- 
ception.   Plato  never  sacrifices  logic  to  poetry.     If  he  some- 
times calls  poetry  to  his  aid,  it  is  only  to  express  by  it  those 
ideas  which  logic    cannot  grasp,  ideas  which  are    beyond 
demonstration ;  but  he  never  indulges  in  mere  fancies.     In- 
stead therefore  of  saying  that  Eeason  was   occupied  with 
innate  ideas,  he  consistently  said  that  everything  which  the 
senses  did  not  furnish  was  a  reminiscence  of  the  world  of 
Ideas. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  answer  the  question, — How 

te  ascertain  the  Tmth,  if  Phenomena  are  not  exact  copies  of 

Noumena?      The  sensation    awakens  recollection,  and    the 

'^Uection  is  of  Truth;   the  soul  is   confronted  with   the 

^nj  by  means  of  Sense,  and  by  means  of  Eeason  it  detects 

***©  One  in  the  Many ;  i.e.  the  particular  things  perceived  by 

^^®^e  awaken  the  recollection  of  Universals  or  Ideas.    But 

'"^8  recollection  of  Truth  is  always  more  or  less  imperfect. 

"^"Solute  Truth  is  for  the  Gods  alone.     No  man  is  without 

^^'^e  of  the  divine  spark.    Philosophers  alone  have  any  large 

'^^^^e ;  and  they  might  increase  it  by  a  proper  method. 

^l*he  philosophy  of  Plato  has  two  distinct  branches,  some- 

^^5|.t  resembling  what  we  found  in  Parmenides.    The  uni- 

^®^^e  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  celestial  region  of  Ideas, 

^^    the  mundane  region  of   material  phenomena.      These 

^^B^er  very  well  to  the  modern  conception  of  Heaven  and 

V^^h.    As  the  phenomena  of  matter  are  but  copies  of  Ideas 

v^^t,  as  some  suppose,  their  bodily  realization),  there  arises 

*  Question :  How  do  Ideas  become  Matter  ?     In  other  words  : 

-H^ow  do  Things  participate  in  Ideas?     We  have  already 

footed  the  question,  intimating  that  it  admitted  of  no  satis- 
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factory  solution ;  nor  does  it ;  and  we  must  not  be  surprised 
to  find  Plato  giving,  at  different  times,  two  very  different 
explanations.  These  two  explanations  are  too  curious  to  be 
overlooked.  In  the  Republic,  he  says  that  God,  instead  of 
perpetually  creating  individual  things,  created  a  distinct  type 
(Idea)  for  each  thing.  From  this  type  all  other  things  of 
the  class  are  made.  Thus,  God  made  the  Idea  of  a  bed : 
according  to  this  type,  any  carpenter  may  now  fashion  as 
many  beds  as  he  likes,  in  the  same  way  as  an  artist  may 
imitate  in  lus  paintings  the  types  already  created,  but  can- 
not himself  create  anything  new.  The  argument,  as  an 
illustration  of  Plato's  Method,  may  be  given  here : — 

'  Shall  we  proceed  according  to  our  usual  Method  ?  That 
Method,  as  you  know,  is  the  embracing  under  one  general 
Idea  the  multiplicity  of  things  which  exist  separately,  but 
have  the  same  name.    You  comprehend  ? 

'Perfectly. 

*  Let  us  take  anything  you  like.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
multiplicity  of  beds  and  tables  ? 

*  Certainly. 

*  But  these  two  kinds  are  comprised,  one  under  the  Idea 
of  a  bed,  and  the  other  under  the  Idea  of  a  table  ? 

*  Without  doubt. 

'  And  we  say  that  the  carpenter  who  makes  one  of  these 
articles,  makes  the  bed  or  the  table  according  to  the  Idea 
he  has  of  each.  For  he  does  not  make  the  Idea  itself.  That 
is  impossible  ? 

'  Truly,  that  is  impossible. 

'Well,  now,  what  name  shall  we  bestow  on  the  workman 
whom  I  am  now  going  to  name  ? 

'  What  workman  ? 

'Him  who  makes  what  all  the  other  workmen  make 
separately. 

'  You  speak  of  a  powerful  man ! 

'Patience;  you  will  admire  him  still  more.  This  work- 
man has  not  only  the  talent  of  making  all  the  works  of  art, 
but  also  all  the  works  of  nature ;  plants,  animals,  everything 
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^^ ;  in  a  word,  himself.    He  makes  the  Heaven,  the  Earth, 
^^  Gods ;  everything  in  Heaven,  Earth,  or  HelL 

*  *ou  speak  of  a  wonderful  workman,  truly  I 
.     You  seem  to  doubt  me.    But,  tell  me,  do  you  think  there 
^  such  workman  ?  X)r,  do  you  think  that  in  one  sense  any 
^  could  do  all  this,  but  in  another  no  one  could  ?    Could 
**  ^ot  yourself  succeed  in  a  certain  way  ? 
'^  what  way  ? 

•f t  ifi  not  difficult ;  it  is  often  done,  and  in  a  short  time. 
^®  a  mirror  and  turn  it  roimd  on  all  sides :  in  an  instant 
^  ^^xU  have  made  the  sun  and  stars,  the  earth,  yourself, 
^'^laials  and  plants,  works  of  art,  and  all  we  mentioned. 
^•^^^  the  images,  the  appearances,  but  not  the  real  things. 
•^^^T"  well ;  you  comprehend  my  opinion.    The  painter  is 
^^''^^^:inan  of  this  class,  is  he  not  ? 
^*"^ainly. 

^^-^"Vi  will  tell  me  that  he  makes  nothing  real,  although  he 
^^'^^^^     a  bed  in  a  certain  way  ? 

^^^^;  but  it  is  only  an  appearance,  an  image. 
•^*^<t  the  carpenter,  did  you  not  allow  that  the  bed  which 
le  m^  ^g  ^^  jjq|.  ^YiQ  Idea  which  we  call  the  essence  of  the 


'  ^^fc^e  real  bed,  but  only  a  certain  bed  ? 

^^d  so,  indeed. 

*If^ 
*-»    then,  he  does  not  make  the  Idea  of  the  bed,  he  makes 

'^^^^Xg  real,  but  only  something  which  represents  that  which 

3r   exists.    And,  if  any  one  maintain  that  the  carpenter's 

^  lias  a  real  existence  he  will  be  in  error.'  * 

.    ^     the  Tinumts,  perhaps  the  most  purely  expository  of  all 

^^orks,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  latest,  Plato  takes 

\^     ^^^Jly  different  view  of  the  creation  of  the  world.     God  is 

^^    said,  not  to  create  types   (Ideas);   but,   these  types 

^^g  existed  from  all  eternity,  God  in  fashioning  Chaos 

V      ^^®^  it  after  the  model  of  these  Ideas.     In  this  view 

^^^  is  no  participation  in  the  nature  of  Ideas,  but  only  a 

V^^cipation  in  their /or?n. 

*  jRepub,  X.  467-8,  ed.  Bekker.       ^ 
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Whichever  hypothesis  he  adopted  (and  Plato  did  not  much 
care  for  either),  this  conception  of  Heaven  and  Earth  as  two 
different  regions,  is  completed  by  the  conception  of  the 
double  nature  of  the  soul ;  or  rather,  of  two  souls :  one 
Katioual  and  the  other  Sensitive.  These  two  souls  are  closely 
connected,  as  the  two  regions  of  Ideas  and  Phenomena  are 
connected.  Neither  of  them  is  superfluous ;  neither  of  them, 
in  a  human  sense,  sufiBcient :  they  complete  each  other.  The 
Sensitive  soul  awakens  the  reminiscences  of  the  Rational 
soul;  and  the  Rational  soul,  by  detecting  the  One  in  the 
Many,  preserves  Man  from  the  scepticism  inevitably  result- 
ing from  mere  sense-knowledge. 

Thus  did  Plato  resume  in  himself  all  the  conflicting  ten- 
dencies of  his  age;  thus  did  he  accept  each  portion  of  i;he 
truth  supposed  to  be  discovered  by  his  predecessors,  and 
reconcile  these  portions  in  one  general  tendency.  In  that 
vast  system,  all  scepticism  and  all  faith  found  acceptance: 
the  scepticism  was  corrected,  the  faith  was  propped  up  by 
more  solid  arguments.  He  admitted,  with  the  sceptics,  the 
imperfection  of  all  sense-knowledge;  but,  though  imperfect, 
he  declared  it  not  worthless :  it  is  no  more  like  the  Truth 
than  phenomena  are  like  Ideas;  but,  as  phenomena  are  in 
some  sort  modelled  after  Ideas,  and  do,  therefore,  in  some 
dim  way,  represent  Ideas,  so  does  sense-knowledge  lead  the 
patient  thinker  to  something  like  the  Truth ;  it  awakens  in 
him  reminiscence  of  the  Truth.  As  Ritter  says,  *  He  shows, 
in  detail,  that  in  the  world  of  sense  there  is  no  perfect  like- 
ness, but  that  an  object  which  at  one  time  appears  like,  is  at 
another  thought  to  be  unlike,  and  is,  therefore,  defective  in 
completeness  of  resemblance,  and  has  at  most  but  a  tendency 
thereto.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Beautiful,  the  Good, 
the  Just,  the  Holy,  and  with  all  that  really  is  ;  in  the  sensible 
world  there  is  notliing  exactly  resembling  them,  neither 
similar  nor  dissimilar;  all,  however,  that  possesses  any 
degree  of  correspondence  with  these  true  species  of  being  is 
perceived  by  us  through  the  senses,  and  thereby  reminds  us 
of  what  truly  is.    From  this  it  is  clear  that  he  had  previously 
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seen  it  somewhere,  or  been  conscious  of  it,  and,  as  this  could 
not  have  been  in  the  present,  it  must  have  been  in  some 
earlier  state  of  existence.      In  this  respect  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  this  doctrine  and  the  view  of  sensible 
objects,  which  represents  them    as   mere  copies  or  resem- 
blances of  the  super-sensible  truth ;  for,  even  in  perception, 
a  feeling  arises  upon  the  mind,  that  all  we  see  or  hear  is  very 
far  from  reaching  to  a  likeness  to  that  which  is  the  true 
being  and  the  absolutely  like ;  but  that,  striving  to  attain,  it 
falls  short  of  perfect  resemblance;    and    consequently,  the 
impressions  of  the  sense  are  mere  tokens  of  the  eternal  ideas, 
whose  similitude  they  bear,  and  of  which  they  are  copies.* 

The  monotheistic   tendency    of    Plato's   speculations   has 

^n  one  great  source  of  the  veneration  in  which  his  works 

have  been  held  by  Christian  thinkers.     In  this  there  has  been 

exaggeration,  and  injustice  to  his  predecessors.     We  have 

*^i«ady  noticed  in  Xenophanes  an  energetic  protest  against 

^fi  polytheistic  couceptions  of  his  day,  a  protest  far  more 

^^eeping  than  is  to  be  found  in  Plato,  who  was,  to  speak 

^^didly,  somewhat  of  a  trimmer,  and  who  carefully  abstained 

''^tn  any  open  disregard  of  the  popular  creed.     But  not  only 

^^Xiophanes,  all  the  pre-Socratic  thinkers  were  more  or  less 

^^X^ously  at  variance  with  the  popular  theology;  and  the 

*^Cile  current  of  speculation  set   towards    monotheism,  in 

^^^«ce,  as  in  the  East.     Although,  therefore,  we  find  in 

^^-1o  a  tacit  admission  of  the  popular  polytheism,  we  also 

^^  his  speculations  pointing  unmistakably  towards  mono- 

^^ism;    the  existence   of  the   inferior  Gods   was  not  im- 

^^^gned,  but  they  were  subordinated  to  the  Supreme. 

-^tn  the  same  way  as  Plato  sought  to  detect  the  One  amidst 

/^^^  Multiplicity  of  material  phenomena,  and,  having  detected 

•    declared  it  to  be  the  real  essence  of  matter,  so  also  did  he 

to  detect  the  One  amidst  the  Multiplicity  of  Ideas,  and, 

^'Ving  detected  it,  declared  it  to  be  the  Good.    What  Ideas 

^^^le  to  Phenomena,  God  was  to  Ideas :  the  widest  generali- 

^^^ion.    God  (the  Good)  was  thus,  the  One  Being  comprising 

'^'^"itliin  himself  all  other  Beings,  the  h  koI  ttoXKo,,  the  Cause 
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of  all  things,  celestial  and  terrestrial:  the  supreme  Idea. 
Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  Platonic  cosmology — whether 
God  created  Ideas,  or  whether  he  only  fashioned  unformed 
matter  after  the  model  of  Ideas — we  are  equally  led  to  the 
conviction,  that  God  represented  the  supreme  Idea  of  all 
Existence;  the  great  Intelligence,  source  of  all  other  Intel- 
ligences; the  Sun  whose  light  illumined  creation.  Grod  is 
perfect,  ever  the  same,  without  envy,  wishing  nothing  but 
good :  for,  although  a  clear  knowledge  of  God  is  impossible 
to  mortals,  an  approximation  to  that  knowledge  is  possible : 
we  cannot  know  what  he  is,  we  can  only  know  what  he  is 
like.  He  must  be  good,  because  self-sufficing ;  and  the  world 
is  good,  because  he  made  it.  Why  did  he  make  it?  God 
made  the  world  because  he  was  free  from  envy,  and  wished 
that  all  things  should  resemble  him  as  much  as  possible ;  he 
therefore  persuaded  Necessity  to  become  stable,  heurmonious, 
and  fashioned  according  to  Excellence.  Yes,  persuaded  is 
Plato's  word ;  for  there  were  two  eternal  Principles,  Intelli- 
gence and  Necessity,  and  from  the  mixture  of  these  the 
world  was  made ;  but  Intelligence  persuaded  Necessity  to  be 
fashioned  according  to  Excellence.*  He  arranged  chaos 
into  Beauty.  But,  as  there  is  nothing  beautiful  but  Intelli- 
gence, and  as  there  is  no  Intelligence  without  a  Soul,  he 
placed  a  Soul  into  the  body  of  the  World,  and  made  the 
World  an  animal. 

Plato's  proof  of  the  world  being  an  animal  is  too  curious 
a  specimen  of  his  analogical  reasoning  to  be  passed  over. 
There  is  warmth  in  the  human  being ;  there  is  warmth  also 
in  the  world ;  the  human  being  is  composed  of  various  ele- 
ments, and  is  therefore  called  a  body ;  the  world  is  also  com- 
posed of  various  elements,  and  is  therefore  a  body ;  and,  as 
our  bodies  have  souls,  the  body  of  the  world  must  have  a 
soul ;  and  that  soul  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  our  souls, 
as  the  warmth  of  the  world  stands  to  our  warmtLf     Having 

•  MefuyfUtnfi  ybtp  olv  ij  ToC3e  toO  K6(rfiov  y^yeaii  i^  ipdymii  re  xal  woG  oinrrcUrewf 
iyevirfiOilf  vov  di  dvdyicrii  &px6yTos  rtf  irtLOeiP  aCrijp  tup  yiypoiUwwf  r4  rXci^ra 
irrl  rb  ^iXriarop  (Lyciv. — Timaus,  |>.  66. 

t  PhiUhuM,  pp.  170-1. 
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thus  aigued  the  world  to  be  an  animal,  it  was  but  natural  he 
should  conceive  that  animal  as  resembling  its  creator,  and 
human  beings  as  resembling  the  universal  animal,  to  irav 
l&ov.  As  soon  as  the  World,  that  image  of  the  eternal 
Gods,  as  soon  as  that  vast  Animal  began  to  move,  live,  and 
think,  God  looked  upon  his  work,  and  was  glad.* 

Bat^  although  God  in  his  goodness  would  have  made 
nothing  evil,  he  could  not  prevent  the  existence  of  it. 
Various  disputes  have  been  warmly  carried  on  by  scholars, 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  Evil  which  Plato  was  forced  to 
admit  Some  have  conceived  it  nothing  less  than  the 
Manichsean  doctrine.  Thus  much  we  may  say:  the  notion 
of  an  antagonist  principle  is  inseparable  from  every  theologi- 
cal explanation :  as  God  can  only  be  Good,  and  as  Evil  does 
certainly  exist,  it  must  exist  independently  of  him ;  it  must 
he  etemaL  Plato  cut  the  matter  very  short  by  his  logical 
principle, — that  since  there  was  a  Good,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  contrary  of  Good,  namely,  Evil.  If  Evil  exists, 
*w  does  it  exist,  and  where  f  It  cannot  find  place  in  the 
celestial  region  of  Ideas.  It  must  therefore  necessarily  dwell 
^  the  terrestrial  region  of  phenomena :  its  home  is  the  world ; 
it  is  banished  from  heaven.  And  is  not  this  logical  ?  What 
w  the  world  of  phenomena  but  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
^orld  of  Ideas,  and  how  can  the  imperfect  be  the  purely 
^^?  When  ideas  are  'realized,'  as  the  Pantheists  would 
^7$  when  Ideas,  pure  immutable  essence?,  are  clothed  in 
luaterial  forms,  or  when  matter  is  fashioned  after  the  model 
0^  those  Ideas,  what  can  result  but  imperfections?  The 
Ideas  are  not  in  this  world:  they  are  only  in  a  state  of 
^Hng^  ivTio^  ovra,  not  ytrfvo/ieva.  Phenomena  are  in  their 
^^7  nature  imperfect :  they  are  perpetually  striving  to  exist 
^  realities.  In  their  constitution  there  is  something  of  the 
divine:  an  image  of  the  Idea,  and  some  participation  in  it; 
wut  more  of  the  primeval  chaos. 


«  *e 


Of  8^  KuniBh  ainrb  Kal  l^Qiv  iyeydrjffe  rCav  iiC^iiap  Oe(a»  yeyovbs  AyaKfM  6  y€vin^<rat 
'*^i  ^dff$7jTtKal€6<f>pap0€U  in  bij  fiaWop  6fioiov  xpbs  Tbirapdbeiyfiakirev&iiaeif 
^''^fniowBaL^—Timaai,  p.  36. 
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Thos6,  therefore,  who  say  that  Plato  thought  that  *Evil 
was  inlierent  in  matter/  though  expressing  themselves  loosely, 
express  themselves  on  the  whole  correctly.  Matter  was  tlio 
great  Necessity  which  Intelligence  fashioned.  Because  it 
was  Necessity  and  unintelligent,  it  was  Evil,  for  Intelligence 
alone  can  be  good.* 

Now,  as  this  world  of  phenomena  is  the  region  where  Evil 
dwells,  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  escape  from  it. 
And  how  escape  ?  By  suicide  ? — No.  By  leading  the  life  of 
the  Gods;  and  every  Platonist  knows  that  the  life  of  the 
Gods  consists  in  the  eternal  contemplation  of  Truth,  of  Ideas. 
Thus,  as  on  every  side,  are  we  forced  to  encounter  Dialectics 
as  the  sole  salvation  for  man. 

From  the  above  explanation  of  the  nature  of  Evil,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  Plato's  saying,  that 
the  quantity  of  Evil  in  this  life  exceeded  that  of  the  Good ;  it 
exceeds  it  in  the  proportion  that  phenomena  exceeds  uoumena, 
— that  matter  exceeds  Ideas. 

But  although  Evil  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  world,  it  is 
in  constant  struggle  with  Good.  What  is  this  but  tlie 
struggle  of  Becoviing  f  And  man  is  endowed  with  Free  Will 
and  Intelligence:  he  may  therefore  choose  between  Good 
and  Evil.f  And  according  to  his  choice  will  his  future  life  be 
regulated.  Metempsychosis  was  a  doctrine  Plato  borrowed 
from  Pythagoras;  and  in  that  doctrine  he  could  find  argu- 
ments for  the  enforcement  of  a  sage  and  virtuous  life,  which 
no  other  afforded  at  that  epoch. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  ai'guments  whereby  Plato 
proves  the  existence  of  God ;  for  we  have  been  forced  to  pass  ^, 
over  many  details :  but  we  cannot  close  this  chapter  without 
alluding  to  an  argument  often  used  in  modem  times,  an( 

*  In  the  LaicBf  x.  pp.  201-2,  he  curiously  distinguished  the  pwt  from  the 
in  this  manner.     The  i^toc^  (vital  principle)  is  the  self-moving  principle ;  but,  in 
osmuch  as  it  is  sometimes  moved  to  bcul  as  well  as  to  good  (ru^r  re  dyaButf 
etwxi  yl^vx^v  Koi  rCav  KaKQnt)^  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  other  principle  whicH 
should  determine  its  direction.     He  therefore  makes  voOt  (inteUigence)  the  prin  ^ 
ciplc  which  determines  the  soul  (whether  the  soul  of  the  world  or  of  man,  itis  th» 
same)  to  good  ;  and  (Lvoia  (ignorance— ^want  of  nout)  which  determines  it  to  e\ 

t  Xaurj,  X.  p.  217. 
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seldom  suspected  to  have  had  so  ancient  an  upholder — God  is 
proved  to  exist  by  the  very  feeling  of  afl&nity  to  his  nature 
which  stirs  within  our  souls. 

Such   theological    opinions  were    certainly  expressed    by 
Plato   at  difTerent    times :    but  we  again  warn  the  reader 
against  supposing  them  to  have  been  constantly  held.    They 
are  taken  from  works  written  at  wide  intervals,  containing 
considerable  differences  of  opinion ;  and  in  those  very  works 
there  are  occasional  glimpses  of  a  startling  doctrine,  namely, 
that  man  is  but  the  plaything  of  God,  who  alternately  governs 
and  forsakes  the  world.    The  first  clause  of  this  sentence  seems 
derived  from  Heraclitus,  who  said,  that '  making  worlds  was 
the  sport  of  Demiurgos/    Plato's  words  are  these :  avdptoirov 
Si  0eoi;  Ti  iravyvlov  etpeu  fiefiijxavrjfiivop :  and  this   is  said 
to  be  man's    greatest    excellence  *     The    second  clause  is 
formally  expressed  by  Plato  thus :  '  God,'  he  says,  *  alternately 
governs  and  forsakes  the  world ;  when  he  governs  it,  things 
go  on  well :  it  is  the  age  of  gold ;  when  he  forsakes  it, 
the  world    suddenly    turns    round   in  a   contrary  orbit — a 
feufol  crisis  takes  place,  all  things  are  disordered,  mundane 
^iistence  is  totally  disarranged,  and  only  after  some  time  do 
^iungs  settle  down  to  a  sort  of  order  though  of  a  very  imper- 
fect kind.' •(•    The  wisest  word  he  has  uttered  on  Theology 
tt  one  rarely  quoted,  and  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
theologians,  namely,  that  we  know  nothing  about  the  Gods, 
**te  speculations  about  the  Gods   are  simply  speculations 
*hout  the  opinions  men  form  about  the  Gods.'  { 

So  much  has  been  written  and  talked  in  modem  times  of 
^  KoKov,  *  the  Beautiful,'  as  conceived  by  Plato,  and  this  by 
i*^ns  who  never  read  a  line  of  his  works,  that  we  must 
^^ote  a  few  sentences  to  it. 

Jle  bond  which  unites  the  human  to  the  divine  is  Love. 

^d  Love  is  the  longing  of  the  Soul  for  Beauty;  the  in- 

T^mguishable  desire  which  like  feels  for  like,  which  the 

^Vinity  within  us  feels  for  the  divinity  revealed  to  us  in 

*  Uw9,  viL  p.  8'2.  t  PulUicui,  p.  280.  J  Crat'jlia,  p.  401. 


x>ub  wiitii  IS  oeauby  i  mol  mo  uicrt;  uuimiy  ui  i 
It  does  not  consist  in  harmonious  outlines  and  k 
colours :  these  are  but  the  indications  of  it.  Beaut] 
It  is  the  radiant  image  of  that  which  was  most  S] 
the  world  of  Ideas.  Listen  to  Plato's  description  o: 
Phcedrua: — 'For,  as  we  have  already  said,  every  hi 
has  actually  seen  the  Keal  Existences,  or  it  would 
come  into  a  human  shape.  But  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
to  call  to  mind  what  they  then  saw ;  those,  espeda 
saw  that  region  for  a  ehort  time  only,  and  those  whi 
fallen  to  the  earth,  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
injustice,  and  consequent  oblivion  of  the  sacred  thi 
were  seen  by  them  in  their  prior  state.  Few, 
remain  who  are  adequate  to  the  recollection  of  th( 
These  few,  when  they  see  here  any  imf^  or  resei 
the  things  which  are  there,  receive  a  shock  like  a  th 
and  are  in  a  manner  taken  out  of  themaclva; 
deficiency  of  comprehension,  they  know  not  what  i 
so  affects  tliem.  Now,  the  likenesses  which  ezia 
Justice  and  Temperance,  and  the  other  things  ' 
soul  honours,  do  not  possess  any  splendour  ;  a 
persons  only,  with  great  difficulty,  by  the  aid  of  d 
material  organs,  perceive  the  terrestrial  likenesse: 
dualities,  and   recoznize   them.     But  Beailtr  waa 
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rapted,  are  not  vehemently  impelled  towards  that  Beauty 
which  is  aloft  when  they  see  that  upon  earth  which  is  called 
hj  its  name ;  they  do  not,  therefore,  venerate  and  worship  it, 
hot  give  themselves  up  to  physical  pleasure  after  the  manner 
of  a  quadruped.  But  they  who  are  fresh  from  those  divine 
objects  of  contemplation,  and  who  have  formerly  contem- 
plated them  much,  when  they  see  a  godlike  countenance  or 
form,  in  which  celestial  beauty  is  imaged  and  well  imitated, 
tie  first  struck  with  a  holy  awe,  and  then,  approaching, 
venerate  this  beautiful  object  as  a  god,  and,  if  they  were  not 
afraid  of  the  reputation  of  too  raving  a  madness,  would  erect 
ilttn,  and  perform  sacrifices  to  it. 

'And  the  warmth  and  genial  influence  derived  from  the 
itanosphere  which  beauty  generates  around  itself,   entering 
ilmragh  the  eyes,  softens  and  liquefies  the  inveterate  indura- 
tion, which  coats  and  covers  up  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  wings,  and  prevents   them  from  growing.    This  being 
ndted,  the  wings  begin  to  germinate  and  increase,  and  this, 
lib  the  growing  of  the  teeth,  produces  an  itching  and  irri- 
tation, which  disturbs  the  whole  frame  of  the  soul.     When, 
therefore,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  object,  the 
hidiiiation  is  softened  and  the  wings  begin  to  shoot,  the  soul 
iaidieved  from  its  pain  and  rejoices;  but  when  that  object 
^  absent,  the  liquefied  substance  hardens  again,  and  closes 
•P  the  young  shoots  of  the  wings,  which  consequently  boil 
^P  and  throb,  and  throw  the  soul  into  a  state  of  turbulence 
^d  rage,  and  will  neither  allow  it  to  sleep  nor  remain  at 
^t^  until  it  can  again  see  the  beautiful  object  and  be  re- 
Jiovei    For  this  reason  it  never  willingly  leaves  that  object, 
i^t  for  its  sake  deserts  parents,  and  brothers,  and  friends,  and 
fleets  its  patrimony,  and  despises  all  established  usages 
®^  which  it  valued  itself  before.    And  this  affection  is  Love.' 
The  reader  is  doubtless  by  this  time  familiar  enough  with 
^0  Platonic  philosophy  to  appreciate  this  passage.     He  will 
^«  the  dialectical  meaning  of  this  poetical  myth.    He  will 
^mprehend,  also,  that  the  Platonic  Love  is  naturally  more 
appropriate  between  two  men,  master  and  pupil,  than  between 


perceived ;  it  can  only  be  Jtnown  in  reflection,  li 
manner  ag  the  sun  i3  the  cause  of  sight,  and  also  t\ 
the  objects  of  Bight  growing  and  being  produced,  i 
Good  is  the  cause  of  science,  and  the  cause  of 
whatever  is  the  object  of  science ;  and,  as  the  su 
not  sight,  nor  the  object  of  sight,  but  presides  ove 
also  the  good  is  not  science,  nor  the  object  of  scie 
superior  to  both,  for  they  are  not  the  Good,  but  gooc 

Plato  was  a  Socratist.  But  his  speculations 
Eeminiscence,  Metempsychosis,  God,  &c.,  were  ni 
from  Socrates,  who  occupied  himself  almost  exclusi 
ethical  topics ;  and  it  is  in  Ethics,  therefore,  that 
expect  to  find  Plato  most  resembling  him. 

Plato's  ethical  opinions  are  deductions  froi 
abstract  logical  premises,  not  from  investigations  in 
nature.  Thus,  when  'engaged  with  the  discussiot 
cular  sciences,  he  resolves  them  into  the  scieoce 
when  engaged  with  the  particular  virtues,  he  reso 
into  the  virtue  of  Science.'*  Everywhere  the  Goo 
True  are  convertible  terms,  and  Virtue  is  the  same  i 
There  is,  moreover,  considerable  contradiction  in  h 
works  on  this,  as  ou  other  points.  In  one  dialogue 
lie  advocates  Free  Will ;  in  another  {Hippiaa  Minor) 
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Although  many  passages  may  be  quoted  which  contain 
pure  and  profound  moral  views,  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
chimerical  any  attempt  to  deduce  from  his  works  an  ethical 
system.  All  that  can  safely  be  relied  on  is  general  views, 
such,  for  instance,  as  his  subordination  of  Ethics  to  Dialectics. 
M.  De  Gerando  well  observes,  *  he  did  not  found  his  ethics 
on  a  principle  of  obligation,  on  the  definition  of  duty,  but  on 
the  tendency  to  perfection.' 

In  Plato's  Ethics  the  passions  are  entirely  set  aside ;  they 

are  regarded  as  disturbances  in  the  moral  economy.    Virtue 

is  purely  a  matter  of  intelligence;    and  the  intellect  has 

therefore    not    only   a    regulative    office,  but    the  supreme 

direction  of  all  action.*    Now,  as  Chamfort  admirably  said, 

•the  Philosopher  who  would  set  aside  the  passions  resembles 

a  Chemist  who  would  extinguish  his  fire.'    We  are  all  aware 

that  it  is  very  common  *  to  know  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong 

pursue;*  that  the  passions  not  only  disturb  the  regulative 

action  of  Beason,  but  positively  triumph  over  it;  and  that 

Diorals  are  our  Tnores,  our  habits^  as  much  as  our  beliefs. 

The  Ethics  of  Plato  might  suit  the  inhabitants  of  another 
^orld;  they  are  useless  to  the  inhabitants  of  this.  His 
Politics  are  his  Ethics  applied  to  the  State,  and  labour  under 
4e  same  errors. 

The  Bepublic  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
^f  his  works;  and  so  slow  has  been  the  progress  of  social 
*^ence,  compared  with  every  other  science,  that  many  of  the 
^ews  Plato  has  there  put  forth  are  still  entertained  by  very 
^tious  thinkers;  whereas  his  views  on  psychology  seldom, 
'^  views  on  physics  never,  find  a  defender. 

The  weakness  of  man  is  the  cause  why  States  are  formed. 
-A-5  he  cannot  suffice  to  himself,  he  must  live  in  society.  This 
^^lety  should  be  an  image  of  man  himself.  The  faculties 
^iich  belong  to  him  must  find  a  proper  field  of  activity  in 

*  We  cannot  interrnpt  our  exposition  with  any  examples,  they  are  too  numerous. 
^tit  we  may  remind  the  student  of  that  passage  in  the  Oorgias  respecting  the 
^■^iaery  of  the  unjust  man,  in  which  Plato  endeavours  to  prove  that  he  who  does 
^^  injury  Buffers  more  than  he  who  endures  it. 
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society ;  and  this  vast  union  of  intellects  should  form  but  one 
intelligence.  Thus  man's  virtues  are,  1,  <l>p6vfiai^,  wisdom; 
2,  dpBpela,  fortitude ;  3,  a(o(f)poavi/rj,  temperance ;  4,  Sueato^ 
avpTf,  justice.  The  State,  therefore,  must  have  its  Bulers, 
the  philosophers,  who  will  represent  wisdom;  its  Soldiers, 
who  will  represent  fortitude;  its  Craftsmen  and  burghers, 
who  will  represent  temperance.  Justice  is  a  quality  which 
must  be  shared  by  all  classes,  as  lying  at  the  root  of  all 
virtuous  action. 

In  wisdom  and  justice  we  have  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
Plato's  doctrine :  justice  is  wisdom  in  act.  The  office  of  the 
Bulers  is  therefore  to  ordain  such  laws  as  will  eventually  pre- 
vent all  injustice  in  the  State.  Their  first  care  will  be  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  citizens  just  notions  respecting 
the  Deity.  All  those  who  attribute  to  the  Deity  the  passions 
and  imperfections  of  men  must  be  banished:  hence  the 
famous  banishment  of  the  poets,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said.  This  law,  pushed  to  its  rigorous  conclusions,  is  the  law 
of  fanaticism.  Whatever  the  Bulers  believed  respecting 
Beligion,  was  to  be  the  Beligion  of  the  State.  Strange  that 
a  pupil  of  Socrates  should  have  advocated  a  law,  the  operation 
of  which  caused  his  master's  condemnation  I  But  there  are 
other  causes  for  the  banishment  of  the  poets  besides  their 
fictions  respecting  the  Gods.  They  enervate  the  soul  by 
pictures  of  immoderate  desires;  they  give  imitations  of  the 
vices  and  follies  of  men;  they  overstep  the  limits  of  thai 
moderation  which  alone  can  balance  the  soul.  Even  th< 
musicians  are  to  be  banished ;  those  at  least  who  are  plain 
tive  and  harmonious.      Only  the  Phrygian  and  the  Doria 


music  can  be  admitted ;  the  one  impetuous  and  warlike,  thi 
other  calm. 

There  is  a  germ  of  Stoicism  in  Plato,  and  that  germ  is  h< 
seen  developed.      A  measured  equability  of  mind  was  hi 

ideal  of  human  happiness,  and  anything  which  interfere ' 

with  it  was  denounced.  Poetry  and  music  interfered  with  thi^S 
equability,  and  so  did  conjugal  love.  As  the  State  coidd  nc^^^ 
subsist  without  children,  children  must  be  begotten.    BtL^^ 
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parents  are  foolishly    fond;  they  are    avaricious  for  their 
childien;  ambitious  for  them.    Husbands  are  also  foolishly 
fond.    To  prevent  these  disturbances  of  good  order,  Plato 
ordains  community  of  wives,  and  interdicts  parentage.    Wo- 
men are  to  be  chosen  for  marriage  as  brood-mares  are  chosen. 
The  violent  women  to  be  assorted  to  the  mild  men ;  the  mild 
to  be  assorted  to  violent  men.    But  the  children  belong  to 
the  State.    They  are,  therefore,  to  be  consigned  to  the  State 
imrBes,  who  will  superintend  their  early  education.    Because 
children  manifest  different  capacities,    Plato  thought  with 
St  Simon,  that  each  citizen  should  be  ranked  according  to 
his  capacity,  the    State    undertaking    to    decide  to  which 
class  the  young  man  should  belong.     But,  if  domestic  life  is 
th)i8  at  a  blow  sacrificed  to  the  public  good,  do  not  imagine 
that  women  will  lose  their  occupations.    No :  women  must 
share  with  men  the  toils  of  war  and  agriculture.    The  female 
dog  guards  sheep  as  well  as  the  male;  why  should  not  the 
women  guard  the  State  ?  *    And,  as  some  few  women  mani- 
fest a  capacity  for  philosophy,  those  few  will  share  with  men 
tlicgo?emment.    With  community  of  wives  and  children,  it 
J>  natural  that  community  of  property  should  be  joined. 
™perty  is  the  great  disturber  of  social  life;  it  engenders 
^'^es  and  luxuries  which  are  scarcely  better  than  crimes. 
™perty,  therefore,  must  be   abolished.      The  State   alone 
'"s  riches. 

*^  one  word,  the  Family,  no  less  than  the  individual,  is 

'^^^rificed  to  the  State ;  the  State  itself  being  an  Abstraction. 

^®  the  Utopists  of  modern  days,  Plato  has  developed  an  d 

f^^  theory  of  what  the  State  should  be,  and  by  this  theory 

^  '^Uman  feelings  are  to  be  neglected ;  instead  of  developing 

^eory  d  posteriori,  i.e.  from    an  investigation  into  the 

^^U^  of  human  wants  and  feelings.f 

•^^his  is  all  logically  deduced  by  him.    He  makes  a  Republic 

^h  has  philosophers  for    its    rulers,    consequently    ab- 

This  is  Plato's  own  illustration. 
■*  In  the  Law$,  many  of  the  political  ami  social  notions  are  modified ;  but  tie 
^*^*«lal  theory  is  the  same. 

VOL.  L  S 
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Btractions  for  its  laws ;  philosophy  in  his  conception  dealing 
only  with  abstractions.  Believing  in  no  higher  reality  than 
Universals,  of  which  individual  things  were  but  vanishing 
appearances,  believing  in  the  perturbing  and  disturbing 
influence  of  Sense  and  Passion,  the  philosopher  necessarily 
strove  to  suppress  all  individuality  and  to  stifle  all  passion. 
Aristotle  saw  where  the  initial  weakness  lay — in  the  disregard 
of  the  individual  and  his  needs. 

I  close  here  this  necessarily  imperfect  account  of  one  of 
the  most  influential  thinkers  that  has  ever  lived  ;  and   in 
closing  it  I  can  only  indicate  in  a  few  words  the  general 
sources  of  that  influence,  over  and  above  the  genius  of  the 
writer,  which  has  charmed  even  those  who  have  disregarded 
his  opinions.      His    works  are   full    of    speculative  yeast: 
he  touches    on    all    subjects,    and    agitates    whatever    he 
touches.      The  sceptical  play  of  his  intellect  moves  freely 
amid  the  most  arduous  and  subtle  problems.      He  starts 
fresh  views,  and  irritates  the  mind  to  research.     His  unrest- 
ing activity  communicates  itself  to  the  reader.     His  daring 
ingenuity,  which  never  stops  at  an  absurdity,  and  sometimes 
reaches    a  plausibility,  if  not  a  truth,  captivates   students;^ 
his  lofty  views  and  splendid  reputation  make  them  eager 
find  his  plausibilities  tnie.      Over  Christian  philosophy  h( 
exercised  a  vast    and    acknowledged    influence;    and   over 
metaphysical  philosophy   an  influence  almost  as  great, 
gave  a  criterion  to  the  Subjective  Method,  which  remain( 
unmodified  until  Descartes.    If,  with  all  his  genius  and  wit 
all  his  activity,  he  failed  to  establish  any   one  impo] 
truth,  and  failed  even  to  enrich  the  world  with  many  min     ^: 
truths,  if,  in  short,  the  only  direct  result  of  all  his  efibrts       / 
that  of  making  men  occasionally  conscious  that  they  have  :x30 
tenable  grounds  for  their  opinions,  one  reason  of  this  is,     I 
believe,  that  on  the  Subjective  Method  no  permanent  tnttii 
can  be  established. 
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SEVENTH  EPOCH. 

Ph^ksophy  for  the  first  time  assumes  tlie  st/stematic  form  of  a 
hdy  of  doctrine,  all  its  conclusions  respecting  existences 
being  referred  to  principles  of  Logic — The  criterion  stated 
by  Plato  is  systematised  and  applied  by  Aristotle — A 
nuthod  of  proof  takes  its  place  among  the  chief  instruments 
(^thought. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Life  of  Aristotle. 

iV^AGIEA — ^which,  Boeckh  says,  should   be  written   Sta- 

geiros — was  a  town  in  Northern  Greece,  on  the  western 

.   ^t  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf  (now  called  the  Gulf  of  Contezza), 

•'J^t  where  the  coast  begins  to  take  a  southerly  bend.     Its 

^^ation  has  been  compared  with  the  southern  part  of  the 
^^  of  Naples.    Immediately  south,  a  promontory  like  the 

^^ta  della  Campanella,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude, 
r^^^^  out  in  an  easterly  direction,  thus  efifectually  screen- 
^S  the  little  town  and  its  harbour,  Capros,  from  the  stormy 
^^ixallfl  of  the  ^gean.     Stagira  is  said  to  resemble  Sorrento, 

^^t  only  in  the  general  disposition  of  its  coast  lines,  but  also 

^   the  terraced  windings  of  its  multitudinous  orange   and 

^mon  groves.* 

In  this  picturesque  seaport,  Aristotle  was  bom,  b.c.  384, 
ttiat  is,  exactly  one  century  after  the  birth  of  Herodotus ; 

♦  Blaksslet  :  Life  ofAnttoUe,  p.  12, 
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one  century  before  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  library, 
and  the  execution  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  two  centuries  before  the  death  of  Philopoemen, '  the  last 
of  the  Greeks/  when  the  Achaean  league  dissolved  before  the 
Boman  power,  and  Greece  merged  her  splendid  existence  in 
the  dependence  of  a  Boman  province. 

His  father,  Nicomachus,  was  a  physician  and  an  Ascle-: 
piad ;  but  whether  he  had  any  better  claim  to  the  honour  of 
descent  from  ^Esculapius  than  so  many  others  who  usurped 
the  title,"*^  or  simply  belonged  to  the  famous  guild,  cannot 
now  be  determined.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  physician  of 
repute,  attached  to  Amyntas  II.,  the  father  of  the  Mace- 
donian Philip. 

It  is  unknown  how  long  he  remained  at  Stagira,  before 
accompanying  his  father  to  the  court  of  Amyntas,  at  Pella, 
where  he  learned  to  know  and  ingratiate  himself  with 
Philip,  who  was  hereafter  to  befriend  him.  Everything  at 
this  epoch  is  conjecture,  and  conjecture  may  amuse,  but  can- 
not instruct. 

At  the   age  of   seventeen  he  lost    his  father.      This  is 
the  next  isolated  fact  which  has  been  recorded,  and  it  is 
important.    He  thus  became  his  own  master,  with  the  com- 
meuid  of  a  large  fortune ;  a  perilous  condition  to  most  youths ; 
the  temptation  to  squander  his  fortune  in  frivolous  dissipation 
must  have  been  great,  and  could  only  be  withstood  by  an 
unusual  seriousness  of  mind,  or  unusual  felicity  in  his  social 
connections.     So  plausible  is  the  supposition  that   a  youth 
thus  circumstanced  will  be  ruined,  that  idle  gossip,  which    . 
always    flits    about  a    celebrated    name,   invented    a    story  ^ 
of  his  having  wasted  his  means,  and  having  been  reduced  J 
to  sell  drugs  for  a   subsistence;    a  story  which,  however,^ - 
found  refutation  even  among  the  ancients,   and  is  wholly^ 
irreconcilable    with    the    known    facts    of    his    subsequen 
career. 

He  was  young,  ardent,  ambitious,  rich.    Athens,  the 


*  See  Harless  :  Dt  Medicu  VetcribuM  *  Aidepiadct  *  dictii,  a  work  only  kna 
to  me  at  second  hand. 
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of  the  world,  though  her  political  sun  was  setting,  the  lumi- 

nons  centre  of  Philosophy  and  Art,  beckoned  to  him,  as  Eome 

and  Florence  beckon  to  the  students  of  our  day.      Plato 

tau^t  there,  and  might  admit  him  to  the  groves  of  the 

Academy.    To  listen  to  this  'old  man  eloquent'  was  a  rare 

attraction,  and  naturally  it  drew  him  to  Athens.    Arrived 

tiiere,  he  foimd  that  Plato  was  absent.     Awaiting  the  great 

teacher's  return,  he  qualified  himself  for  discipleship  by  three 

years  of  arduous  study.     Had  he  squandered  his  wealth  in 

dissipation,  as    the    babblers    reported,  he    could  not  have 

collected  the  treasure  of  books  which  he  is  known  to  have 

Iwught;  for  in  those  days  it  was  almost  as  costly  to  create  a 

library  of  books  as  in  our  own  to  create  a  gallery  of  pictures.* 

To  collect  books  and  to  read  them  are  not  always  the  same 

tiiiiJg.    With  him  they  were  one;  and  Plato,  alluding  to 

^e  extraordinary  passion    he    displayed,  called    him    'the 

'fiader.'    His  writings  show  how  diligently  he  had  studied 

all  accessible  literature ;  and  it  is  to  his  punctilious  quota- 

^on  of  his  predecessors  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  for 

the  preservation  of  many  fragments  of  ancient  thought.     So 

^^Ue  justice    is    there    in    Bacon's  sarcasm,  that    like    an 

""^^^^m  despot   he   strangled  his    rivals  in  order  to  reign 

i^^aceably.f 

Aooordiiig  to  Oellius,  he  paid  for  the  works  of  Speusippus  alone  three  Attic 
^*eiit8^  that  is  about  700/.  of  our  money,  a  sum  not  to  be  spared  out  of  the  profits 
•aeUing  unless  by  a  merchant-prince.     In  our  own  days  1,000/.  has  been 


^  for  a  nm  edition  of  an  Italian  poet ;  but  th<u  was  merely  the  avidity  of  a 
jl^^^ctor's  furor  backed  by  the  wealth  of  an  English  nobleman.  Curious  details  on 
^  Ptioe  of  books  in  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  read  in  Muratori  :  DissertazUmi 
U  anUckitd  Italiane,  Diss.  XLIII.  Compare  also  Heeren  :  Getcliichte  der 
LUUratur  im  MittdaUtr,  Werke,  1822,  IV.  In  our  days  of  cheap 
^^  -itnro — cheap,  because  we  have  cheap  paper,  and  that  because  we  wear  linen 
Z^*W%dof  wooUen  clothes — these  details  seem  to  render  the  darkness  of  the  dark 
^^^  tnore  intelligible. 

j|/^  Aristotle's  precepts,  no  less  than  his  practice,  answer  this  accusation.    See 

toT?***^  II.  1,  995  ;  De  CaXo,  I.  10,  279  ;  and  Dt  Anima,  I.  1.    Bacon  simply 

^^^^  Patrizio,  whose  enmity  was  virulent  and  avowed,  and  who  declares  that 

^*^  cause  of  this  hatred  was  the  abuse  which  Aristotle  heaps  on  the  writers  from 

^^^tn  his  best  ideas  are  stolen.      Patritii  Discussionum  Peripatdiearum  tomi 

^f^^tuor,  Bale,  1581,  from  which  learned  but  untrustworthy  work  some  modems 

^Vq  largely  drawn.    The  first  volume  contains  a  life  and  a  list  of  the  extant 
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When  Aristotle  Came  to  Athens  the  splendour  of  her 
life  was  fast  departing,  and  near  at  hand  was  the  tower- 
ing greatness  of  Macedon,  so  soon  to  overshadow  her  on  the 
plains  of  Chaeroneia.  The  sun  was  setting  on  the  Age  of 
Pericles,  and  was  rising  on  the  Age  of  Alexander.  For  sixty 
years  Pericles  had  ceased  to  thunder  from  the  bema;  had 
ceased  to  communicate  his  agitating  stimulus  to  art  and 
politics;  had  ceased  to  adorn  the  beautiful  city  with  his 
munificence  and  taste.  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were 
gone ;  and  the  grand  and  pathetic  drama  they  had  unfolded 
to  applauding  thousands,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Chaeremon,  Cleophon,  and  Theodectes  (the  last  the  friend 
of  Aristotle),  whose  efforts  to  make  rhetoric  supply  the 
place  of  poetry  pointed  unmistakably  towards  decline.  Ajis- 
tophanes  no  longer  laughed  at  the  absurdities,  and  scourged 
the  corruptions  of  his  time,  in  riotous  and  reckless  farces, 
which  too  often  wilfully  misrepresented  persons  and  ideas 
essentially  wise  and  noble.  No  great  prose  writer  except 
Xenophon  remained ;  not  one  poet  of  eminence. 

But  if  a  sunset,  it  was  still  a  glorious  sunset,  with  some 

works,  with  an  account  of  aU  the  Peripatetics.      In  the  third  book  there  is  a 
valuable  coUection  of  the  passages  in  which  A.  refers  to  his  own  writings  ;  a  col- 
lection subsequently  used  and  expanded  by  Ritter,  but  without  the  acknowledg- 
ment due  in  such  a  case.    The  second  volume  gives  an  exposition  of  the  points  of 
affftenient  between  the  doctrines  of  A.  and  Plato,  and  the  older  writers.    In  the 
third  volume  the  points  of  deference  are  noted.    In  the  preface  he  complains  of  the 
insults  to  philosophers  (p.  291-2),  and  sarcasticaUy  adds  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  HiPPOCRATKs.    (Some  modems,  coupling  this  supposed  silence  with  the  silence    j 
of  Thucydides,  have  argued  that  Hippocrates  lived  affcer  Aristotle;  but  the  fact  ii  ^ 
that  Hippocrates  U  mentioned,  and  in  the  Politics  there  is  a  sketch  of  his  views  on  .s 
climate.)   In  the  fourth  volume  Patrizio  gives  fiill  expression  to  his  antagonism... . 
Giordano  Bruno,  in  spite  of  his  own  opposition  to  the  peripatetic  system,  speak^s 
with  measureless  contempt  of  Patrizio,  as  *  uu  stereo  di  pcdante  Italiano  che  hai^ 
imbrattati  tanti  quintemi  con  le  sue  discussion!  peripatetiche,'  and  vows  that  he^ 
has  not  understood  the  Stagirite,  but  only  read  and  re-read  him, '  cucito,  scucito  ^ 
conferito  con  miU'  altri  greci  autori  amiei  e  nemici  di  quello,  et  al  fine  &tta  uni^ 
grandissima  fatica  non  solo  seuza  profitto  alcuno,  ma  etiam  con  un  grandissimc^ 
sproposito.'    De  la  Cauta  Principio  et  Uno  {Opcre  ItaL,  Leipzig,  1830),  I.  250-  ■* 
Patrizio  had  many  admirers  and  imitators ;  a  notable  one  is  Basso, 
Naturalit  advertut  Aristoielem  libri  xii.  Elzevir,   1649.      I  have  not  had  tbi 
courage  to  extend  my  wanderings  further  through  this  rubbish  of  denunciatioi 
and  criticism  heaped  up  by  the  iconoclasts. 
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splendour  of  the  after-glow.  Great  memories  swelled  am- 
bitious minds.  Powerful  vibrations  were  stiU  felt  froni 
SalamiSy  Marathon,  and  PlatsBa.  Isocrates  upheld  the 
lenown  of  Athenian  eloquence;  and  the  greater  Demo- 
sdienes  was  preparing  for  his  matchless  displays.  Praxi- 
tdes  was  at  work  upon  statues,  the  very  copies  of  which 
were  for  centuries  to  be  the  despair  of  artists.  Scopas, 
the  sculptor  of  the  immortal  Niobe  and  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
had  enchanted  the  Athenians  with  his  Furies.  Diogenes, 
with  drastic  energy,  despised  the  citizens  from  his  tub.  The 
schools  were  crowded  with  listeners  to  many  teachers.  In 
every  direction  there  was  intellectual  activity  and  social 
ferment.  A  young,  keen  intellect  would  find  there  abun- 
dant stimulus. 

As  years  ripened   his    intelligence,  and  free  intercourse 
with  eminent  men  procured  him  the  advantages  and  oppor- 
^ty  of  display,  Aristotle  gradually  won  for  himself  a  fore- 
most position.    He  came  there  a  raw  ambitious  youth,  not 
^^y  with  the  disadvantages  of  inexperience,  but  with  those 
**^^vantages  of  accent  and  manner  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
^'^percilious  Athenians — the  Frenchmen  of  antiquity — made 
^^  seem  almost  a  barbarian.      These,  however,  he    soon 
^^^fied.     One  fact  recorded  of  him — that  he  was  somewhat 
^^©n  to  foppery  in  costume — implies  an  eager  sensitiveness 
approbation,  which  would  have  directed  his  attention  to 
^^ything  provincial  in  his   air.    Keen,  witty,  logical,   and 
^^t^ed,  he  was  a  brilliant  talker,  and  in  that  city  of  talkers 
^^^^d  hold  his  own  with  the  best ;  not  even  refraining  from 
T^^troversy  with  his  great  master.    Without  pretending  to 
,^^^ide  the  much- vexed  question   of  his  ingratitude  towards 
^^to,  I  must  express  my  own  disbelief  in  the  accusation; 
^^liough  it  is  very  credible,  and  by  no  means  derogatory  to 
^^Xd,  that,  differing  from  his  master  in  cast  of  mind,  as  well  as 
^^  certain  fundamental  points  of  philosophy,  he  should  often, 
^"^^Xring  the  seventeen  years  they  were  together,  have  been 
^^uced  into  warm,  and  sometimes  irritating,  discussions  with 
/^^e  whom,  on  the  whole,  he  considered  as  the  noblest  of 
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thinkers.  All  opposition  is  apt  to  be  construed  as  an  offence ; 
and  if  Aristotle's  criticisms  and  allusions  to  Plato  are  not 
always  remarkable  for  their  judicial  calmness,  they  have 
never  any  approach  to  irreverence.  Often  in  antagonism — 
how  could  this  sincerely  be  avoided  ? — ^he  is  never  in  hos- 
tility to  Plato.  Indeed,  in  the  Ethics,  he  complains  of  the 
necessity  of  attacking  doctrines  held  by  'dear  friends,' 
adding,  '  It*  is  our  duty  to  slay  our  own  flesh  and  blood 
where  the  cause  of  Truth  is  at  stake,  especially  as  we  are 
philosophers;  loving  both,  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  give  the 
preference  to  Truth.'  It  is  a  timidity  unworthy  of  a 
noble  mind  to  shrink  from  intellectual  opposition,  as  an 
offence  against  friendship,  and  to  suppress  convictions  for 
fear  of  misconstruction. 

Aristotle  remained  twenty  years  at  Athens.  During 
seventeen  of  these  years,  Plato  was  first  his  master,  and  then 
his  friend.  His  health  was,  like  that  of  most  ardent  brain- 
workers,  delicate.  He  was  short  and  slender  in  person ;  he 
had  small  eyes,  and  an  affected  lisp.  Somewhat  given  to 
sarcasm  in  conversation,  he  made,  of  course,  many  enemies. 
On  hearing  that  some  one  had  vituperated  him  in  his  ab- 
sence, he  humorously  said,  'If  he  pleases,  he  may  beat  me 
too^m  my  absence*  His  heart  was  kind,  as  was  manifest 
in  certain  acts,  and  is  expressed  in  this  saying,  'He  who 
has  many  friends  has  no  friends,'  which  profoundly  touches 
the  very  core  of  the  subject,  and  may  be  paired  off  with  this 
other  saying  of  his,  'A  friend  is  one  soul  in  two  bodies.* 
When  asked  how  we  should  behave  towards  friends,  he  said, 
'  As  we  should  wish  them  to  behave  towards  us.* 

Advancing  age  and  development,  no  less  than  the  de- 
cidedly scientific  bias  impressed  upon  his  studies,  necessarily 
caused  him  to  take  up  an  independent  position  with  respect 
to  Plato,  who  had  little  taste  for  physical  science,  and  whose 
intellect  naturally  withdrew  from  those  very  subjects  to  which 
his  young  rival  was,  by  nature  and  early  bias,  strongly 
determined.  Without  absolutely  opening  a  rival  school, 
Aristotle  gradually  gathered  round  him  a  circle  of  admirers, 
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and  began,  daring  the  last  years  of  his  Athenian  residence, 
to  give  lectures  * 

Among  the  listeners  was  Hermias,  the  tyrant  (or  mlcr) 
of  Atameus,  and  to  him,  by  invitation,  Aristotle  went^  on 
quitting  Athens,  after  Plato's  death.  His  companion  on 
this  journey  was  Xenocrates,  the  best  loved  of  Plato's 
disciples.  What  was  the  object  of  their  visit  ?  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  Hermias  invited  them  to  frame  a  political 
constitution.  The  scheme,  if  such  it  were,  was  frustrated  by 
the  assassination  of  Hermias,  and  the  fall  of  Atameus  into 
Persian  hands.  The  two  philosophers  escaped  to  Mytilene, 
canying  with  them  Pythias,  the  adopted  daughter  of  their 
friend  and  patron ;  and  Aristotle  subsequently  married  her, 
out  of  compassion  for  her  defenceless  position,  and  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  his  murdered  friend.  Worthy 
of  special  reprobation,  as  indicating  the  peculiar  infelicity 
^th  which  calumny  often  selects  its  points  of  attack,  is  the 
fact  that  his  friendship  for  Hermias,  and  generosity  towai  d 
Pjthias,  furnished  the  cruel  thoughtlessness  of  scandal  with 
j^  hitterest  accusations.  Here  once  more  may  be  seen  how 
^  this  life  men  are  punished  for  their  virtues ;  as  a  set-off, 
l^Aaps,  to  the  rewards  which  often  crown  their  vices.  So 
^^  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  ancient  scandals, 
^t  some  call  Pythias  the  daughter,  and  others  the  concu- 
"^1  of  Hermias.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  slight  objection  to  both 
^ese  assertions  that  Hermias  was  an  eunuch. 

•To  the  memory  of  Hermias  he  raised  a  statue  at  Delphi, 
^^*x  an  inscription;  on  which  act  was  founded  a  charge 

i^npiety.  Nor  was  the  memory  of  Pythias,  who  died  after 
P^jig  birth  to  a  daughter,  less  honoured  by  the  grateful 
J^tand.    In   his  will  he  enjoined  that  her  bones  should 

*«ud  beside  his  own. 
-^e  had  not  long  been  at  Mytilene  before  he  received 

1 .     y^b  itory  of  his  haying  practised  medicine  at  this  time,  which  is  founded  on 
.     ^terest  in  that  art,  is  refuted  by  his  express  statement  in  the  work  De  JHvina- 
/^^*  !•  463,  that  in  medicine  he  was  only  one  of  the  laity,  though  accustomed 
Philotophiae  upon  it 


and  generous  sympathies  so  gladly  give  to  theii 
structors  is  well  expressed  in  tlie  saying  of  Alexa 
he  honoured  Aristotle  no  less  than  his  own  father 
the  one  he  owed  life,  to  the  other  he  owed  that  wl 
life  valuable. 

That  the  tutor  aad  pupO  might  promenade  ia 
shade  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  Philip  causi 
nasium  to  be  built  in  a  grove ;  and  even  so  late  at 
of  Plutarch,  the  traveller  might  still  see  the  sht 
(wfpiiraTM)  with  their  stone  seats  for  resting-plac 
totle  remained  seven  years  in  Macedon ;  but  onl 
tliese  were  given  to  the  education  of  the  prino 
eighteen  became  Regent,  Thos  while  Demosth 
tliundering  against  the  ambition  of  Philip,  who  c1 
Macedon  the  hegemony  of  Greece,  Aristotle  was  si 
and  enlarging  the  mind  of  Alexander,  who  was  soo: 
the  silver  shields  of  Macedon  from  Syria  to  Eg 
Candahar  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indus  to  tl 
Gulf.  Popular  fiction  makes  the  great  teacher  e 
■  the  great  conqueror  on  this  splendid  expedition; 
regrets  that  this  is  a  fiction.  There  was,  indeed,  o 
for  Aristotle  to  do,  which  the  life  of  camps  wov 
liave  advanced.    Still  the  expedition  would  have  b 

ATTWFi'onfa   fnr  him  ■   ar,A    liia  ^\^BO^viT^fJ   TninH    nr,n^A 
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witnessed  the  successive  subjection  of  Babylon  and  Susa, 
of  Persepolis  and  Ecbatana;  and  finally  to  see  the  young 
DionysuSy  maddened  with  the  insolence  of  success,  cut  off 
suddenly  in  his  youth;  these  were  grand  experiences  which 
one  r^rets  to  think  were  lost  to  Aristotle. 

Although,  as  I  said,  the  relation  between  master  and 
pupil  lasted  only  four  years,  the  relation  of  friendly  counsel 
on  the  one  side,  and  magnificent  gratitude  on  the  other, 
continuei  Had  it  not  been  for  Alexander's  princely  aid, 
Aristotle's  enormous  collections  could  not  have  been  made. 
The  aid  is  unexampled.  It  is  said,  but  not  on  trustworthy 
aathority,  that  Alexander  presented  him  with  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  talents,  which  represents  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  Few  critical  readers  wiU 
Wieve  that;  and  Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  the  Historia 
'Animalium,  quotes  with  approbation  the  estimate  of  a  prede- 
«8sor,  who  calculates  that  the  whole  revenue  of  Macedon 
^ould  not  have  furnished  such  a  sum.  Still  if  we  make 
W)eial  deductions,  and  strike  off  two-thirds  of  this  sum,  it 
l^tves  a  splendid  surplus.  The  enormity  of  the  exaggeration 
points  to  an  enormous  sum.  Add  to  this  the  statement  of 
fliny,  that  Alexander  gave  orders  to  his  hunters,  game- 
*^r8,  fishermen,  and  bird-catchers  to  furnish  the  philo- 
sopher with  all  the  material  he  might  desire — an  order  which 
*t  once  placed  several  thousand  men  at  his  service.*  But  at 
^^  same  time  remember  it  is  Pliny  who  makes  the  statement, 
^i  for  untrustworthiness  of  statement  he  cannot  easily  be 
^^^^Ittssed ;  so  that  even  here  an  immense  exaggeration  may 
*^  suspected ;  and  to  sum  up,  remember  that  although  Aris- 
^tle  must  have  had  a  large  collection  of  materials  before  he 
^Uld  have  written  his  work  on  animals,  Humboldt  declares 


*  *  Alezandro  Magno  rege  inflammato  cupidine  animalium  naturas  noscendi, 
^^^taqne  hac  commentatlone  Aristoteli,  summo  in  omni  doctrina  viro,  aliquot 
^^'^^Uia  hominum  in  totius  Asise  Grseciseque  tractu  parere  jussa,  omnium  quoa 
^^lUitos,  aucnpia,  piscatusque  alebant ;  quibusque  vivaria,  armenta,  alvearia, 
^^^ciiuB,  aviaria  in  cura  erant ;  ne  quid  usquam  gentium  ignoraretur  ab  eo.' — 
^UjfY :  UisL  Nat.  viiL  17. 
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that  there  is  no  trace  in  that  work  of  any  acquaintant 
animals  first  known  through  Alexander's  expedition. 

After  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  B.C.  335,  Arist( 
appeared  in  Athens.  He  found  the  Academy  already 
pied  by  his  friend  Xenocrates ;  so  that  some  other  pL 
to  be  sought  where  he  might  open  a  schooL  This  b( 
at  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
of  Apollo  Lykeios,  founded  by  Pisistratus,  and  emb< 
by  Pericles.  It  was  the  most  splendid  of  the  A' 
gymnasia,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  edifices  surroTindc 
gardens,  avenues,  and  a  sacred  grove.  It  had  its  s 
courts  with  porticoes,  theatres  for  professors,  covere 
menades,  baths,  an  arena  for  wrestling  matches, 
stadium  for  foot-races.  The  walls  were  adorned  with 
ings ;  the  gardens  and  walks  were  furnished  with  seat 
we  must  not  suppose,  as  many  suppose,  that  this  es 
ment  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Aristotle,  • 
he  had  any  voice  in  its  affairs.  He  simply  received 
sion  to  teach  in  the  morning  and  evening  at  the  pei 
a  perm  ssion  which  was  the  more  acceptable  beca 
shady  walks  offered  facilities  to  his  accustomed  I 
walking  to  and  fro  during  the  delivery  of  lecture 
name  of  Peripatetics  is  commonly  supposed  to  ha^ 
given  to  his  disciples  on  account  of  this  habit; 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Theophrastus  and  Ly< 
lecture-place  itself  was  named  o  irepliraro^  the  local 
bably  gave  the  title  to  his  school.  This  suggestion  i 
tenanced  by  the  practice  in  other  cases;  for  we  i 
schools  designated  by  the  places  where  they  were  i 
unless  when  some  peculiarity  in  doctrine  gave  the  tit! 
the  Academy,  the  Porch,  the  Garden,  Megara,  and 
severally  gave  names  to  schools ;  but  never  was 
borrowed  from  some  casual  peculiarity  in  the  n 
lecturing.  Moreover,  Aristotle  was  by  no  means  sinj 
this  practice  of  promenading  while  he  taught. 

*  Maiter  :  Hiit.  de  VtcoU  (JCAUxandric,  Paris,  1840,  I.  30. 
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For  thirteen  years  lie  contmued  teacliing,  and  composing 
his  immortal  treatises;  powerfully  impressing  the  crowd  of 
eager  disciples,  but  probably  regarded  with  angry  suspicion 
by  the  patriots,  owing  to  his  connection  with  Alexander. 
And  now  came  the  electric  shock,  shaking  Athens  to 
her  foundations,  and  agitating  her  with  tumultuary  hopes : 
the  Great  Conqueror  was  no  more!  At  once,  and  with 
exultant  energy,  the  anti-Macedonian  party  took  the  lead 
in  public  affairs.  Aristotle  necessarily  was  in  peril;  for 
although,  in  truth,  his  life  had  been  blameless  of  political 
intrigue,  and  no  colourable  accusation  could  be  raised  against 
him  on  that  score,  if  only  because  he  was  excluded  from 
political  influence ;  *  yet  as  a  foreigner,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
friend  of  Macedon,  he  was  trebly  odious  to  the  political 
leaders;  and  a  pretext  for  accusation  was  raised  on  a 
ground  where  such  pretexts  are  always  easily  raised  and  are 
always  dangerous — irreligion.  He  was  accused  of  blasphemy, 
Vid  of  paying  divine  honours  to  mortals.  And  who  were 
these  mortals  he  had  honoured?  His  friend  and  his  wife. 
Ihe  charge  may  seem  frivolous;  but  too  well  he  knew  the 
temper  of  the  multitude  to  hope  that  the  absurdity  of  the 
charge  would  be  a  guarantee  for  his  safety.  Mobs  seldom 
'^aaon,  rarely  examine.  The  blameless  life  and  lofty  soul 
^  Socrates  had  been  no  defence  against  the  charges  of 
^detus;  and  Aristotle  quitted  Athens,  *not  to  give  the 
Athenians  a  second  opportunity  of  committing  a  sacrilege 
Against  philosophy.' 

Be  retired  to  Chalcis  in   Euboea.     There  he  wrote  an 

®*aborate  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  exposed  the  calumnies 

^^^^t^Ulated    about    him.      But    his    health,    always  delicate, 

^^d  severely   tasked  by   unremitting   study,    rapidly   gave 

2^*y,    The  Athenians,  on  his  refusal  to  appear  in   answer 

^  the  summons  of  the  Areopagus,  deprived  him  of  citizen- 

^l>,  and  all  the  honours  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 


idle  sentence  of  death   was   passed;   but   nature  had 

^       This  political  attitude  is  conspicuously  set  forth  iu  Mr.  Cokobeve's  intrcduc- 
^^  to  his  edition  of  the  PoliHct,  London,  1855. 


are  emancipated,  others  rewarded. 

The  purposes  of  t}u3  History  render  it  nnnei 
ester  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  authentic 
various  writings  which  have  passed  under  his  na 
the  scholarship  which  could  justify  such  a  digresi 
curious  reader  will  easily  find  abundant  material  c 
all  cognate  points.  We  have  here  rather  to  coi 
nature  of  his  achievements.  The  first  thing  vl 
strike  every  one  is  their  encyclopiedic  extent,  uni 
the  history  of  literature.  In  all  branches  of  sc 
cultivated  he  was  proficient  He  wrote  on  Polit 
the  outlines  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  constitut 
the  little  b«atise  on  that  subject,  which  is  still 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  works  yet  wi 
Dr.  Arnold,  who  knew  it  by  heart,  declared  that  1 
of  daily  service  in  ite  application  to  our  own  I 
Ethics,  Bhetoric,  and  Logic  are  still  by  many  1 
authoritative  and  unsurpassed.  His  Metaphysics 
itself  suffice  to  found  a  great  renown.  His  fn 
Poetics  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  ancic 
writings.  And  as  if  these  were  not  titles  enougl 
now  add  the  several  scientific  works  which  form  i 
object  of  this  volume ;  these  embrace  Physics.  I 
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and  sabjected  its  scattered  wealth  to  intelligence;    and  to 

him  the  greater  number  of  the  philosophical  sciences  owe 

their  origin  and  distinction.'  * 

Such  an   intellectual    phenomenon    must    always    excite 

astonishment      Let  us  form  what  opinion  we  may  of  his 
philosophy,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  of  the  vigour 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind.    Nor  is  this  his  only 
daim.    He  is  admirable  for  the  intense  urgency  of  his  mind 
in  seeking  scientific  explanations  of  phenomena,  at  a  period 
when  such  explanations  were  novelties ;  and  for  the  domi- 
nant inductive  tendency  which  led  him  on   all  subjects  to 
collect  the  facts  before  reasoning  on  them.    The  contrast  he 
pesents  to  Plato  in  this  respect  is  as  much  to  his  advan- 
tage as  the  contrast  in  respect  of  literary  power  is  to  his 
disadTantagcf 

*  Hnn. :  Oe$eh.  dor  PhOos.,  1833,  II.  298. 

t  The  contrast  is  felidtonsly  presented  by  Maueice  in  the  following  passage : — 

'Hie  itodent  passing  from  the  works  of  Plato  to  those  of  Aristotle  is  struck  first 

^iQ  with  the  entire  absence  of  that  dramatic  form  and  that  dramatic  feeling  with 

*to  he  has  become  fiEuniliar.      The  living  human  beings  with  whom  he  has 

Evened  haye  passed  away.     Prodicus,  Protagoras,  and  liippias  are  no  longer 

"iiUigingupon  their  conches  amidst  groups  of  admiring  pupils ;  we  have  no  walks 

iloBgthe  walla  of  the  city,  no  readings  beside  the  Ilissus,  no  lively  symposia 

1*^  occasion  to  high  discourses  about  love,  no  Critias,  recalling  the  stories  he 

'^^  hesid  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  before  he  became  a  tyrant,  of  ancient  and 

vodxm  republics ;  above  all,  no  Socrates  forming  a  centre  to  those  various 

^^fi^   Some  little  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  so  many  clear  and  beautiful  pictures 

•'ll  be  felt,  perhaps,  by  every  one,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  readers  will 

"f^^ere  that  they  have  ample  compensation  in  the  precision  and  philosophical 

^&o.tj  of  the  treatise  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  dialogue.* — 3foral  and 

*«««qiAy»caZ  PhUosophy,  1850,  1. 162. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Aristotle's  Method. 

All  philosophy  is  either  an  objective  inquiry  into  the  re- 
lations of  Things,  or  a  subjective  inquiry  into  the  relations 
of  Ideas.  We  begin  by  forming  conceptions  of  phenomena, 
and  then  we  proceed  to  inquire  how  those  conceptions  were 
reached;  in  the  second  inquiry  we  have  to  lay  bare  the 
genesis  of  our  knowledge,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  discriminate 
between  its  objective  and  subjective  elements ;  between  what 
is  given  by  the  external  order,  and  what  is  "brought  by  the 
mind.  This  separation  has  been  attempted  with  more  or 
less  success  in  all  ages  of  philosophy;  but  it  was  only  in 
Kant  that  it  was  attempted  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  its 
speculative  importance.  We  shall  in  the  course  of  our 
survey  have  many  opportunities  of  watching  the  attempt ; 
and  we  must  fix  our  attention  on  Aristotle  as  the  first  who 
arranged  speculative  questions  in  such  a  systematic  form 
as  stimulated  and  suggested  the  research.  He  not  only 
resumed  all  the  speculations  of  his  predecessors,  and  placed 
them  in  a  clearer  light  by  his  redistribution  of  their  ques- 
tions,— he  not  only  condensed  the  vacillating  vapours  of 
philosophy  into  tangible  systems:  he  constructed  an  Oi^- 
non  whereby  all  research  might  be  carried  on. 

Plato  had  rightly  discerned  that  science  could  only  %e  of 
Universals  (as  we  should  say,  general  propositions) :  the  great 
question  which  presented  itself  following  this  was.  How  do 
we  arrive  at  these  general  propositions  ?  What  are  theso 
Universals  ?  And  the  importance  of  this  question  is  seen, 
when  we  reflect  that,  widely  as  modem  science  differs  froirx 
ancient  science,  both  agree  in  founding  their  principles  on 
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general  propositions,  the  difference  arising  in  the  routes  by 
which  these  propositions  have  been  sought,  and  the  gua- 
rantees they  offer.    In  modem  science  universals  are  the 
highest  generalities  of  accurate  quantitative  research.    Often 
transcending  the  limits  of  actual  experience,  they  are  always 
founded  on  experience,  and  are  strictly  conformable  with  all 
we  know,  or  think.    As  abstract  expressions  of  the  observed 
Older  they  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  displaced  by 
ezpiessions  more  accurately  representing  that  order.    They 
are  recognised  as  purely  subjective.     In  ancient  science  they 
were  never  suspected  to  have  an  objective  reality.     They 
were  by  most  thinkers  believed  to  exist  quite  independently 
of  the  knowing  mind ;  and  it  was  the  primary  aim  of  science 
to  find  them  as  existences ;  when   found,  they  needed  no 
confrontation  with  reality,  they  were  self-disclosed  and  self- 
BQstained. 

It  is  here  that  the  fundamental  difference  between  ancient 
and  modem  philosophy  begins,  and  it  is  only  another  form 
of  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  Subjective  and 
Objective  Methods.    In    Aristotle    we    are   called  upon  to 
*Jttte  the  dawn  of  the  Objective  Method,  although  many 
oentories  had  to  elapse  before  that  dawn  could  widen  into 
d«y.     From   causes   which    I    have   elsewhere   explained,* 
fte  continued  employment  of  the  Subjective  Method  was 
^evitable;  nevertheless  Aristotle  may  be  truly  styled  the 
fcther  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  since  he  first  annoimced 
^^  leading  principles;  and  announced  them  with  a  com- 
pleteness and   precision   not   surpassed   by   Bacon    himself. 
•^^ere  is,  indeed,  a    radical    defect    in    his    conception    of 
"*f^thod,  but  it  is  a  defect  not  less  visible   in  the  Novum 
^iganum,  and  is  common  to  all  the  systematic  expositions 
^*    Method  that  have  yet  been  published.    This  defect  is 
^^  absence  of    the    due    recognition  of    Verification.    All 
^^ters  implicitly  recognise  Verification  as  the  inseparable 
^^t^ndant  of    Observation,   Induction,  and  Deduction;  but 

♦  Aristotle:  A  ChipUrfrom  the  IlUtory  of  Science,  pp.  45-100. 
VOL.  L  T 
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they  do  not  explicitly,  and  emphatically,  assign  to  it  the 
primary  importance  it  should  have;  they  do  not  trace  in 
its  neglect  the  cause  of  every  failure.  Overlooking  this 
defect,  men  have  expressed  surprise  at  the  unquestionable 
fact  that  Aristotle  and  Bacon  failed  egregiously  in  scientific 
research,  in  spite  of  their  conception  of  scientific  Method; 
and  this  failure  has  sometimes  been  made  a  ground  for 
denying  the  value  claimed  for  Method.  But  the  seeming 
contradiction  disappears  on  close  examination.  The  failure 
is  then  traced  to  a  radical  imperfection  in  the  Method. 
A  discrepancy  is  disclosed  between  the  principles  which 
Aristotle  and  Bacon  implicitly  taught,  and  the  principles 
they  actually  employed. 

We  will  first  inquire  what  those  principles  were.     In  direct 
opposition  to  Plato,  who,  denying  the  validity  of  the  senses, 
made  intuitions  the  groimd  of  all  true  knowledge,  Aristotle 
sought  his  basis  in  sensuous  perception.    Anticipating  Bacon, 
he  afl&rmed  that  it  was  wiser  to  dissect  the  complex  phe- 
nomena of  sense  than  to  resolve  them  into  abstractions — 
*  melius  est  naturam  secare  quam  abstrahere/  *    His  reliance 
was  on  Experience  and   Induction:  the  one  furnishing  the 
particular   facts,  from  which  the  other  found  a  pathway  to 
general  facts — or  laws.t    Without  sensation  thought  is  im- 
possible. J    Plato  held  that  the  deceptions  of  sense  justified 
scepticism  of   all  sense-knowledge  (aTrariJ^  fiearfj  rj  SiA  riv 
6fifidT(ov  GKey^LSi).    Aristotle,  more  correctly,  taught  that  error 
(lid  not  arise  from  the  senses  being  false  media,  but  from  the 
wrong  interpretations  we  put  on  their  testimony.     Manifold 
deceptions  may  thence  arise ;  but  each  sense  speaks  truly  s»^ 
far  as  it  speaks  at  all.  §    It  is  from  sense  we  gain  the  kno^w- 
ledge  of    particulars.    It    is    from    Induction  we  gain  t^Xic 
knowledge  of  universals.    Agreeing  with  Plato  that  SciecEce 

*  Bacon  :  Nov.  Org.^  41. 

+  ^Ta7c»ry^  b^  ij  drb  rOr  KoOiicaara  M  rd  Ka06\ov  (^dos.     Topic,  L  10.      See 
also  Anal,  Post,  I.  31 ;  But.  Animal,,  I.  6. 

X  oifdi  poet  6  povt  rd  iicrbs  fi^  fier  ala$ii<r€us  6rra,     Ik  SentUf  VI.  445;    I^ 
Anima,  III.  8,  432. 

§  J)e  Anima,  III.  3 ;  Metaph.,  IV.  5;   and  elsewhere. 
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is  only  concerned  with  universals,  he  affinned    that  these 
could  only  be  reached  through  experience. 

This  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  experience-philosophy  or 
'  Empiricism/  so  often  urged  as  a  reproach  against  Aristotle.* 
Hegel  boldly  denies  the  charge.    Science  regards  the  accu- 
sation as  an  eulogy.    Unhappily,  even  by  Aristotle,  experience 
was  too  frequently  neglected  and  too  carelessly  interrogated. 
The  vigilance  of  scientific  scepticism  was  wanting.     Yet  at 
times  he  seems  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
securing  his  basis  before  attempting  to  build.    'Let  us  first 
tinderstand  the  facts,  and  then  we  may  seek  for  their  causes.'  f 
There  are  many  passages  in  which  he  distinctly  disapproves 
of  the  fatal  tendency  to  eke  out  deficiencies  of  observation  by 
mere  guesses,  and  to  rely  on  those  guesses  as  on  observations. 
Of  such  passages  four  may  here  be  given  : — 

I.  Speaking  of  the  parthenogenesis  of  bees,  he  says, 
'There  are  not  facts  enough  to  warrant  a  conclusion,  and 
more  dependence  must  be  placed  on  facts  than  on  reason- 
iiigs,  which  must  agree  with  facts/  J 

II.  Speaking  of  Hybridity,  after  noticing  the  opinions  of 

Jiis  predecessors,  and  even  suggesting  an  a  priori  argument 

kinself,  he  says,  *But  such  a  proof  is  far  too  abstract  and 

^pty  (tcevosi).     For  reasons  not   drawn   from   the  inherent 

principles  of  things  (r&v  oUelmp  ap-^Ap)  are  empty,  and  only 

Seem  to  explain  them,  just  as  only  those  are  geometrical 

P^ofs  which  are  deduced  from  geometrical  principles;  so 

^^  in  all  other  sciences.    The  empty  argument  seems  potent, 

^^t  is  powerless.'  § 

Xll.  Speaking  of  those  who  held  a  certain  astronomical 
^^w,  he  says,  they  did  so  because  their  thoughts  were  not 
^^^cted  to  the  phenomena  and  the  discovery  of  the  causes, 
^t  they  endeavoured  to  make  the  phenomena  correspond 
^ith   their  opinions.  ||      And    still    more    strongly    in    this 

^  Even  so  late  as  Schleiermacher,  who  urges  it  in  his  History  of  Philo80i)liy. 

+  DePart.,  I.  1,  639. 

:t  Vt  Gener.  Animal.,  III.  10,  760.  §  Ibid.,  II.  8,  748. 

U  i/c  Ccelo,  II.  13,  293.     Compare  also  ibid.,  p.  294.  . 
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passage:  'These  philosopheis,  treating  of  phenomena, 
things  which  by  no  means  correspond  with  the  phenomc 
the  cause  of  this  being  that  they  have  not  rightly  concei 
first  principles,  but  reduce  everything  to  certain  prescri 
notions  (irpi^  rtva^  So^a^  ApiafUvasi),  and  they  persist  in  tl 
in  spite  of  all  contradiction,  as  if  they  were  in  possessioi 
true  principles,  as  if  these  ought  not  rather  to  be  edu 
from  the  phenomena.'  * 

IV.  'The  reason  why  men  do  not  sujfficiently  attend 
the  facts  is  their  want  of  experience.  Hence  those  ace 
tomed  to  physical  inquiries  are  more  competent  to  lay  dc 
the  principles  which  have  an  extensive  application ;  whei 
others  who  have  been  accustomed  to  many  assumptions  w. 
out  the  confrontation  of  reality^.easily  Jay  down  princi[ 
because  they  take  few  things  into  consideration.  It  is  c 
to  distinguish  those  who  argue  from  facts  and  those  ^ 
argue  from  notions.''!* 

Instead    of    distrusting  knowledge    derived   through 
senses,  and  placing  unhesitating  reliance  on  knowledge 
rived  from  intuitions,  he  declared  that  ideas  are  nothing 
the  products  of  reason.    Season  separates,  by  abstrai 
the  particular  objects  from  their  general  relations,  ix, 
relations  which  these  objects  have  in  common.    Antici} 
modem  Psychology,  he  taught,  confusedly  indeed,  ar 
always  consistently,  that  intelligence  is  a  late  develoj 
that  the  understanding  is  built  up  from  sensuous  ma 
each  particular  sensation  gives  rise  to  a  sensuous  taf 
the  permanence  of  this  state  is  Memory ;  from  Memo 
first,  distinctions;  and  finally,  after  many  repetitiom 
ence;  from  experience  a  pathway  leads  to  Science,  tl 
way  being  Induction.    Plato  taught  that  all  know] 
reminiscence — a  revival  of  pre-existent  Ideas.     Fror 
Idea  we  can  arrive  at  all  others,  owing  to  the  logic? 
tion  existing  between  them.     In  direct  contradictic 
Aristotle  maintained  that  complete    knowledge   r 

♦  De  Ccelo,  IIL  8,  806. 

t  Dt  Otn.  tt  Corr.,  I.  2,  818.     Compare  also  De  P(iHibut,  I 
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arise  out  of  complete  experience ;  and  he  significantly  points 
out  the  danger  of  the  Platonic  Method,  which  neglects  facts, 
and  rashly  concludes  a  general  proposition  from  a  few  par- 
ticulars.* 

In  indicating  the  way  we  are  to  arrive  at  general  truths, 
he  expresses  himself  with  a  precision  unsurpassed  by  modems. 
'We  must  not/  he  says,  'accept  a  general  principle  from 
logic  only,  but  must  prove  its  application  to  each  fact,  for  it 
is  in  facts  that  we  must  seek  general  principles,  and  these 
must  always  accord  with  the  facts.'  f  Nor,  while  thus  insist- 
ing on  Observation,  was  he  wholly  without  a  perception  of 
the  value  of  that  aid  to  inquiry,  which  is  usually  supposed  to 
be  a  modern  invention,  I  meant  Experiment.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  see  its  importance  as  modems  have  seen  it ;  for,  not 
rightly  apprehending  the  necessity  of  Verification,  he  failed 
to  apprehend  the  tme  purpose  of  Experiment,  which  is  simply 
a  means  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  data,  and  conclusions 
hypothetical  or  theoretical.  But  he  refers  to  it,  and  even  to 
vivisection,  often  enough  to  mislead  a  modem  worshipper 
into  the  belief  that  this  great  instrument  of  scientific  re- 
search was  distinctly  recognised  by  him.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  passages  I  have  noticed.  ;|; 

He  refers  to  the  experiment  of  tying  or  removing  the  right 
testis  of  the  male,  previous  to  congress,  in  disproof  of  the 
hypothesis  that  the  sexes  are  derived  from  the  right  and  left 
testes.  §  He  refers  to  the  experiment  of  removing  the  eyes 
from  young  birds,  to  show  that  these  organs  are  capable  of 
being  reproduced,  a  capability  not  observed  in  adult  birds.  || 
Although  he  places  the  seat  of  motive  power  in  the  heart, 
yet  he  refers  to  the  experiment  of  removing  the  heart  from 


♦  DtOen.  etCorr.y  I.  2. 

t  J)e  Animal.  Motione,  I.  698.  Aec  ii  rwro  fiii  fiSpop  TifiXoyp  Ka$6\ov  Xa^ctr, 
dXXd  Kal  kxl  rQp  KaO^Katrra  xai  rOtv  alaOifTUPf  it  &T€p  Kal  rods  Ka$6\ov  j^rrroOfUP 
\6yovtf  Kal  i^*  S>p  i^pfiArreiP  oUfieBa  dcuf  avTo6s, 

t  M.  Barth^lemy  St.-Hilaire  has  pointed  out  several  others  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  work  La  Met^ologie  cTAritMe,  Paris,  1868. 

§  De  Gener.  Animal.,  IV.  1. 

B  Ibid.,  IV.  8. 
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tx)rtoise8,  after  which  they  still  continue  for  some  time  to 
move ;  *  and  to  prove  that  the  nutritive  soul  is  contained  in 
the  centre,  he  refers  to  the  insects  whose  heads  and  limbs 
may  be  removed  without  destroying  their  vitality.  The  fact 
is  incorrectly  stated.  The  separated  head  will  live  almost  as 
long  as  the  body ;  and  I  have  often  found  the  hinder  part  of 
a  triton  live  and  move  for  hours  after  its  separation  from  the 
body."f- 

Aristotle's  opposition  to  the  Ideal  Theory  was  one  of 
Method  no  less  than  of  conclusion;  and,  in  contrast  with 
Plato,  he  seems  like  a  positive  thinker  of  the  modern  school. 
He  does  not  deny  to  Ideas  a  subjective  existence ;  but  he  is 
completely  opposed  to  their  objective  existence,  which  he  re- 
gards as  an  empty  and  poetical  metaphor.  He  says,  that  on 
the  supposition  of  Ideas  being  Existences  and  Models,  there 
would  be  several  Models  for  the  same  Thing ;  since  the  same 
thing  may  be  classed  under  several  heads.  Thus,  Socrates 
may  be  classed  under  the  Ideas  of  Socrates,  of  Man,  of 
Animal,  and  of  Biped;  or  Philosopher,  General,  and  States- 
man. The  *  stout  Stagirite'  not  only  perceived  the  logical 
error  of  the  Ideal  theory,  but  also  saw  how  the  error  ori- 
ginated. He  profoundly  remarked,  that  Ideas  are  nothing 
but  productions  of  the  Reason,  separating,  by  a  logical  ab- 
straction, the  particular  objects  from  those  relations,  which 
are  common  to  them  all.  He  saw  that  Plato  had  mistaken 
a  subjective  distinction  for  an  objective  one ;  had  mistaken  a 
relation,  which  the  understanding  perceived  between  two  ob- 
jects, for  the  evidence  of  a  separate  existence.  The  partisans 
of  the  theory  of  Ideas,  Aristotle  likens  to  those  who,  having 
to  enumerate  the  exact  number  of  things,  commence  by  in- 
creasing the  number,  as  a  way  of  simplifying  the  calculatipn. 
In  this  caustic  illustration  we  may  see  the  nature  of  his 
objection  to  the  Platonic  doctrine.  What,  indeed,  was  the 
Ideal  theory,  but  a  multiplication  of  the  number  of  £!tist- 

♦  De  JUtp.,  XVII.  479. 

t  Stilling  narrates  that  a  frog  lived,  hopped  abont,  and  defended  itself,  for  an 
hour  after  removal  of  its  heart,  and  the  whole  of  its  viscera.  Unicnuehungcn  Ubcr 
die  Funclionen  de$  Jtuckenmarks,  1842,  p.  38. 
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ences?  Men  had  before  imagined  that  things  were  great, 
and  heavy,  and  black  or  brown ;  Plato  separated  the  qualities 
of  greatness,  weight,  and  colour,  and  made  these  qualities 
new  existences. 

Having  disproved  the  notion  of  Ideas  being  Existences, — 
in  other  words,  of  General  Terms  being  anything  more  than 
the  expressions  of  the  Relations  of  individual  things, — 
Aristotle  was  driven  to  maintain  that  the  Individual  Things 
alone  existed.  But,  if  only  individuals  exist,  only  by  sensation 
can  they  be  known ;  and,  if  we  know  them  by  sensation,  how 
is  the  Universal,  to  Ka06\ov,  ever  known — how  do  we  get  ab- 
stract ideas  ?  This  question  was  the  more  pertinent  because 
science  could  only  be  a  science  of  the  Universal,  or,  as  we 
modems  say,  a  science  of  general  truths ;  now  inasmuch 
as  Aristotle  agreed  with  Plato  in  maintaining  that  sense 
cannot  furnish  us  with  science,*  which  is  always  founded 
on  general  truths  (Universals),  it  was  needful  for  him  to 
show  how  we  could  gain  scientific  knowledge. 

Plato's  solution  of  the  problem  has  already  been  exhibited ; 

^fc  was  the  ingenious  doctrine  of  the  soul's  reminiscence  of  a 

former  apprehension  of  truth,  awakened  by  those  traces  of 

Ideas  which  sensation  discovered  in  Things.    This  solution 

^id  not  satisfy  Aristotle.     He,  too,  was  aware  that  reminis- 

^Uce  was  indispensable ;  but  by  it  he  meant  reminiscence  of 

pJ^vious  experience,  not  of  an  anterior  state  of  existence  in 

^te  world  of  Ideas.    By  sensation   we  perceive  particular 

things ;  by  indibction  we  perceive  the  general  in  the  particular. 

^nsation  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  :  but  we  have  another 

'^^ulty  besides  that  of  sensation  ;  we  have  Memory.     Having 

P^i'ceived  many  things,  we  remember  our  sensations,  and  by 

^hat  remembrance  we  are  enabled  to  discern  wherein  things 

^semble  and  wherein  they  differ ;  and  this  Memory  then  be- 

^^fties  an  art  whereby  a  general  conception  is  formed :  this 

^^  is  Induction.     The  natural  method  of   investigation,   he 

^ya,  is  to  collect  all  the  facts  or  particulars,  and  afterwards 

^^duce  from  these  the  general  causes  of  all  things  and  their 

♦  Analyt.  Post.,  I  31. 
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actions.*  This  is  accomplished  by  Induction,  the  pathway  from 
particulars  to  generals.  Man  alone  has  this  art.  The  dis- 
tinction between  brutes  and  men  is  that  the  former,  although 
they  have  Memory,  have  no  Experience ;  that  is  to  say,  have 
not  the  art  which  converts  Memory  into  Experience — the  art 
of  Induction.     Man  is  the  reasoning  animal 

That  Aristotle  meant  Induction  by  the  art  of  which  he 
speaks  as  furnished  by  experience,  may  be  proved  by  one 
luminous  passage  of  the  Metaphysics.  '  Art  commences  when, 
from  a  great  number  of  Experiences,  one  general  conception 
is  formed  which  will  embrace  all  similar  cases.'  "f*  And,  lest 
there  should  be  any  misunderstanding  of  his  definition,  he 
proceeds  to  illustrate  it  '  Thus :  if  you  know  that  a  certain 
remedy  has  cured  CaUias  of  a  certain  disease,  and  that  the 
same  remedy  has  produced  the  same  effect  on  Socrates,  and 
on  several  other  persons,  that  is  Experienee;  but  to  know 
that  a  certain  remedy  will  cure  all  persons  attacked  with 
that  disease  is  Art:  for  Experience  is  the  knowledge  of  in- 
dividual things  (j&v  KaOiKoard) ;  Art  is  that  of  Universals 
{t&v  KaBoKov)! 

Hear  him  again:  'Experience  furnishes  the  principles  of 
every  science.  Thus  Astronomy  is  groimded  on  observation ; 
for,  if  we  were  properly  to  observe  the  celestial  phenomena, 
we  might  demonstrate  the  laws  which  regulate  them.  The 
same  applies  to  other  sciences.  If  we  omit  nothing  thai  db- 
servation  can  afford  us  respecting  phenomena^  we  could  easily 
furnish  the  demonstration  of  all  that  admits  of  being  de^ 
monstrated,  and  illustrate  that  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
demonstration.' I  And,  in  another  place,  when  abandoned 
in  his  investigation  by  phenomena,  he  will  not  hazard  an 
assertion.  *  We  must  wait,'  he  says,  *  for  further  phenomena, 
since  phenomena  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  conclusion 
of  reason.' 

Looked  at  in  a  general  way,  the  Aristotelian  Method  seems 

*  AnalyU  PoU.,  i  41  ;  comp.  also  Hi$t,  Animal,,  i  6. 

t  TlvrraL   di  riyy^  ^^^'^  ^'^  roXXo;!'  r^f  ifixeiplas  kpwoTtfAdruw  Ka$6\ov  /ci« 
yitnrrai  /Uplruv  6fAoiu)P  vT6\rj^is,  Met,,  i.  1. 
X  Analyt,  Prior,,  i.  30. 
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to  be  the  Method  of  positive  Science;  but  on  closer  medi- 
tation we  shall  detect  their  germinal  difference  to  be  the 
omission  in  Aristotle  of  the  principle  of  rigorous  Verification 
of  each  inductive  step.    The  value  of  the  truth  expressed  by 
a  Syllogism  does  not  consist  solely  in  its  accurate  distribution, 
but  also  in  the  accuracy  of  its  major  premise ;  we  may  form 
unexceptionable  Syllogisms  which    shall  be  absurdly  erro- 
neous, as  when  we  say,  All  black  birds  are  crows ;  TUs  bird 
is  black:  ergo.  This  bird  is  a  crow.    In  the  physical  and 
metaphysical  speculations  of  the  ancient,  we  are  constantly 
meeting  with  syllogisms  as  perfect  as  this — ^and  as  absurd; 
because  the  ancients  generally  threw  their  ingenuity  into 
logical  deduction,  and  scarcely  ever  into  preliminary  verifi- 
cation.   When  Aristotle  therefore  lays  down  as  a  canon  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  generals  from  an  examination  of 
particulars,  his  canon,  admirable    indeed,  needs  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  equal  necessity 
of  Verification.     Contrasted  with  the  Platonic  Method,  Aris- 
totle's is  seen  to  great  advantage.    Plato,  believing  that  the 
stimulus  awakened  by  a  single  idea  would  enable  a  man  to 
snive  at  the  knowledge  of  all  ideas,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessary  connection  supposed  to  exist  between  them,  could 
v«y  well  dispense  with  Induction.     But   Aristotle  main- 
tained that  the  completeness  of  knowledge  is  only  obtainable 
through  completeness   of  experience;    every  single  idea  is 
awakened  in  us  by  a  separate  sensation,  and  only  on  a  com- 
parison of    like  and  unlike  in    phenomena  are   differences 
perceived.    He  complains  of  Plato,  very  justly,  for  neglect- 
^  details  in  haste  to  judge  of  universals. 

Aristotle  had  therefore  a  novel  and  profound  conception  of 
scientific  Method;  but  because  he  did  not — and  indeed  in 
that  age  could  not — confine  himself  to  Experience  and  the 
g^erab'sations  of  Experience,  he.  could  not  effectually  carry 
out  his  own  scheme.  His  conception  was  just;  but  the 
application  of  such  a  Method  could  have  led  him  only  a 
abort  way,  because  there  was  not  suflBcient  Experience  then 
accumulated^    from  which    to    generalise    with    any    effect. 
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Hence  his  speculations  are  not  always  carried  on  upon  the 
Method  which  he  himself  laid  down.  Impatient  at  the  in- 
sufficiency of  facts,  he  jumps  to  a  conclusion.  Eager,  as  all 
men  are,  to  solve  the  problems  which  present  themselves,  he 
solved  them  d  priori.  He  applied  his  Syllogism  before  he 
had  verified  the  exactitude  of  his  premises. 

The  distinction  between  Aristotle  and  Plato  is,  that  while 
both  admitted  that  science  could  only  be  formed  from  Uni- 
versals,  tA  /caOoXov,  Aristotle  contended  that  such  Universals 
had  purely  a  subjective  existence,  i.e,  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  the  inductions  derived  from  particular  facts.  He, 
therefore,  made  Experience  the  basis  of  all  Science,  and 
Keason  the  Architect.  Plato  made  Eeason  the  basis.  The 
tendency  of  the  one  was  to  direct  man  to  the  observation 
and  interrogation  of  Nature ;  that  of  the  other  was  to  direct 
man  to  the  contemplation  of  Ideas. 

Observe,  I  say  it  was  the  tendency  of  the  Aristotelian 
Method  to  direct  man  to  the  observation  and  interrogation 
of  Nature;  and  this  tendency  we  see  illustrated  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  peripatetic  schooL  But  the  tendency  was  in 
a  great  degree  counteracted  by  the  trammels  of  the  Sub- 
jective Method,  to  which  men  still  clung,  and  by  a  want  of 
due  appreciation  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  Verifi- 
cation, whereby  alone  the  Subjective  Method  could  be  dis- 
placed. We  discern  in  Aristotle's  conceptions  of  what  con- 
stituted proof  the  germs  of  his  logical  failure. 

Science  is  the  co-ordination  of  facts,  the  reduction  of  par- 
ticular facts  to  general  facts.  As  this  can  only  take  place 
through  an  induction  of  universals  from  particulars,  proof 
must  first  lie  in  the  correctness  of  the  induction ;  and  when 
these  universals  have  been  attained,  and  a  deduction  is  made 
from  them  to  some  new  particulars,  proof  lies  in  the  correct- 
ness of  this  deduction.  There  is,  however,  an  initial  dif- 
ficulty: all  knowledge  rests  upon  antecedent  knowledge. 
We  see  this  in  induction  and  in  demonstration;  the  one 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  from  particulars  already  known  ;  the 
other    starting    from   a    conclusion   already    known.      Plato 
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evades  this  difficulty  by  referring  all  knowledge  to  reminis- 
cence. This  explanation  Aristotle  rejects.  He  affirms  that 
demonstration  rests  npon  Universals  which  are  in  their  nature 
better  known  *  (or,  let  us  say,  more  certainly  apprehended) ; 
whereas  Induction  rests  on  particulars,  which  are  better 
known  to  us.  The  basis  of  Science  is  therefore  an  Inductive 
Syllogism. 

It  is  necessary  to  appreciate  clearly  this  distinction  be- 
tween knowledge  of  imiversals  and  knowledge  of  particulars. 
He  affirms  that,  although  sensation  is  the  origin  of  all 
knowledge,  the  first  ideas  awakened  in  the  soul  consist  of 
getteral  ideas.  Thus  a  man  seeing  a  body  at  a  distance  has 
at  first  only  the  general  idea  of  mbstance  ;  on  approaching 
nearer,  and  observing  that  it  moves  spontaneously,  he  has 
the  less  general  idea  of  an  animal.  On  approaching  still 
nearer,  he  recognises  the  kind  of  animal,  by  recognising 
many  of  the  particulars  which  distinguish  it  as  hind ;  and 
he  thus  gains  a  particular  idea,  in  lieu  of  his  first  general 
idea.  In  this  way  the  mind  advances  from  the  universal  to 
the  particular.  The  infant  at  first  calls  every  man  papa,  and 
every  woman  mamma;  afterwards  it  learns  to  discriminate 
indrviduals. 

The  fallacy  here  is  patent.  It  confounds  an  indefinite 
^tii  A  generalised  conception.  It  is  a  fallacy  which  leavens 
andent  speculation. 

Since  proof  rests  on  universals,  perception,  which  is  con- 
cerned only  with  particulars,  can  give  no  science.  Nay,  if 
we  could  perceive  that  a  triangle  has  the  sum  of  its  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  we  should  still  be  forced  to  seek 
for  a  proof  of  it  (i^r)Tovfi€P  &v  airoBei^iv),  otherwise  we  should 
have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

*  This  very  important  distinction  in  his  philosophy  was  completely  misunder- 
itood  by  the  schoolmen,  who,  as  Mr.  Ellis  pointed  out,  were  misled  by  the 
*oi1%aity  of  the  Greek  dative,  and  for  notiui  naturd  which  would  have  been 
&  proper  rendering  of  rg  <f>wrei  ytfupifidjrcpoPf  substituted  notius  natures  as  if 
Aristotle  contrasted  Nature's  knowledge  with  our  own.  Bacon  fell  into  this 
ffnir:  Workt  by  Ellis  and  Spkddino,  1857,  I.  137.  The  same  mistake  is  made 
^  BoGEB  Bacon  :  Oput  Maju$,  Yenet  1750,  p.  46. 
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If  the  question  be  asked  why  we  roust  seek  this  proof  of 
what  has  abready  been  perceived,  Aristotle  answers:  *Be« 
cause  only  particulars  can  be  perceived,  and  science  is  of 
universals/  In  another  work  (for  hitherto  I  have  been 
drawing  from  the  Analytics),  he  judiciously  remarks  that  it 
is  absurd  to  seek  for  a  proof  of  that  which  is  clearly  known, 
and  for  which  all  the  conditions  of  a  correct  perception  are 
present.*  But  even  the  universal  must  be  obtained  through 
induction  from  perceptions.  He  says  that  if  we  were  in  the 
moon,  and  the  earth,  coming  between  us  and  the  sun,  de- 
prived us  of  light,  we  should  have  no  knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  darkness ;  we  should  see  that  the  moon  was  dark,  but  not 
why  it  was  dark.  It  is  true  that,  from  frequent  obaervatioii, 
we  might  find  out  the  cause  by  detecting  the  univeraal; 
since  out  of  numerous  particulars  the  universal  becomes  evideiU 
(etc  ykp  T&v  MtOi/caara  TrXeioiHOP  to  koBo^jov  hrikov).  But,  he 
adds,  the  universal  has  the  preference,  because  it  makes 
evident  the  cause.  We  do  understand  a  phenomen<»i, 
until  we  can  demonstrate  its  cause  by  a  syllogism,  showing 
that  it  necessarily  follows  from  some  general  principle. 
Hence  syllogism  is  the  true  scientific  instrument;  and  as 
the  syllogism  proceeds  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  it 
must  be  better  known  in  its  nature  than  the  particulars  it 
has  to  prove. 

♦  Phyi.  VIII.  3.     Ck)mpare  Metaph,,  IV.  4. 
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QHAPTEE  III. 
Aristotle's  Logic. 

Teat    AristotJe  was    the    first  who    instituted   a    separate 
Sdence  named  Logic,  is  a  popular  error.    He  has  indeed  the 
merit  of  having  folly  and  systematically  developed  the  various 
logical  doctrines  in  a  way  unknown  to  his  predecessors,  and 
Irat  little  improved  by  successors  for  many  generations  ;  but 
he  neither  named  these  doctrines  Logic,  nor  did  he  conceive 
ihem  as  parts  of  a  separate  science.    That  which  since  his 
day  has  been  called  the  Organon  is  but  a  collection  of  inde- 
pendent essays  on  logical  questions;  and  so  far  from  its 
having  any  sadi  purpose  as  the  one  commonly  attributed 
to  it^  namely,  the  exposition  of  the  Laws  of   Thought  as 
I     Thong^t^  the  separation  of    Formal  from  Objective  Logic, 
the  unbiassed  student  will  quickly  discover  that  it  has  no 
systematic  purpose,  and  the  historian  of  philosophy  knows 
^  such  a  separation  into  Formal  and  Objective  had  not 
then  been  thought  of. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  state  in  detail  the  contents  of 
^  separate  treatises,  which  have  been  the  text-book  of 
"giciaiis  for  centuries,  and  which  therefore  have  supplied  a 
^^t  and  exercised  a  fascination  such  as  few  works  can 
'^^ftL  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  brief  indication  of  their 
^^  results. 

Logic  is  the  science  of  Affirmation;  Affirmation  is  the 
Sctive  operation  of  the  Mind  on  that  which  sensation  has 
Panted  to  it:  in  other  words,  Affirmation  is  Thought. 
Affimiations  may  be  true  or  false :  there  can  be  no  falsehood 
IQ  Sensation.    If  you  have  a  sensation  of  an  object,  it  must 
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be  a  true  sensation ;  but  you  may  afiirm  sometliing  false  of 
it  Every  single  thought  is  trae;  but,  when  you  connect 
two  thoughts  together,  that  is,  when  you  affirm  something 
of  another  thing,  you  may  affirm  that  which  is  fake.  Every- 
thing therefore  that  you  think  about  may  be  reduced  to  a 
Proposition ;  in  fact,  thoughts  are  a  series  of  Propositions. 
To  understand  the  whole  nature  of  Propositions — to  under- 
stand the  whole  Art  of  Thinking — is  the  province  of  Logic. 

By  a  very  natural  confusion,  Aristotle,  thus  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  language,  was  led  to  maintain  that  truth 
or  falsehood  did  not  depend  upon  things,  but  upon  words, 
or  rather  upon  combinations  of  words — ^upon  Propositions. 
Logic  therefore  to  him,  as  to  Plato,  though  in  a  different 
way,  became  the  real  Organon  of  Science.  But,  as  John 
Mill  remarks,  'the  distinction  between  real  and  nominal 
definitions,  between  definitions  of  words  and  what  are  called 
definitions  of  things,  though  conformable  to  the  ideaa  of 
most  Aristotelian  logicians,  cannot,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be 
maintained.  We  apprehend  that  no  definition  is  ever  in- 
tended to  explain  and  unfold  the  nature  of  the  thing.  It  is 
some  confirmation  of  our  opinion  that  none  of  those  writers 
who  have  thought  that  there  were  definitions  of  things  have 
ever  succeeded  in  discovering  any  criterion  by  which  the 
definition  of  a  thing  can  be  distinguished  from  any  other 
proposition  relating  to  that  thing.  The  definition  they  say 
unfolds  the  nature  of  the  thing :  but  no  definition  can  unfold 
its  whole  nature ;  and  every  proposition  in  which  any  quality 
whatever  is  predicated  of  the  thing  unfolds  some  part  of  its 
nature.  The  true  state  of  the  case  we  take  to  be  this :  All 
definitions  are  of  names  and  of  names  only:  but,  in  some 
definitions,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  nothing  is  intended 
except  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  while,  in  others, 
besides  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  intended 
to  be  implied  that  there  exists  a  thing  corresponding  to  the 
word.  Whether  this  be  or  be  not  implied  in  any  given  case, 
cannot  be  collected  from  the  mere  form  of  expression.  "A 
centaur  is  an  animal  with  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  and  the 
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lower  parts  of  a  horse,"  and  "  a  triangle  is  a  rectUineal  figure 
with  three  sides,"  are,  in  form,  expressions  precisely  similar ; 
although,  in  the  former,  it  is  not  implied  that  any  thing 
oonfonnable  to  the  term  really  exists,  while  in  the  latter  it 
is;  as  may  be  seen  by  substituting,  in  both  definitions,  the 
word  means  for  is.  In  the  first  expression,  "  a  centaur  7n€an8 
an  animal,"  &c.,  the  sense  would  remain  unchanged :  in  the 
second,  "a  triangle  means,"  &c.,  the  meaning  would  be 
altered,  since  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  deduce 
any  of  the  truths  of  geometry  from  a  proposition  expressive 
only  of  the  manner  in  which  we  intend  to  employ  a  par- 
Ucolar  sign. 

'There  are,  therefore,  expressions  commonly  passing  for 
definitions  which  include  in  themselves  more  than  the  mere 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a  term.     But  it  is  not  correct 
to  call  an  expression  of  this  sort  a  peculiar  kind  of  definition. 
Its  difference  from  the  other  kind  consists  in  this,  that  it  is 
not  a  definition,  but  a  definition  and  something  more.     The 
definition  given  above  of  a  triangle,  obviously  comprises  not 
one,  but  two  propositions,    perfectly  distinguishable.     The 
one  is, "  There  may  exist  a  figure  bounded  by  three  straight 
lines;"  the  other,  "and  this  figure  may  be  termed  a  triangle." 
The  fonner  of  these  propositions  is  not  a  definition  at  all ; 
the  latter  is  a  mere  nominal  definition  or  explanation  of  the 
nse  and  application  of  a  term.    The  first  is  susceptible  of 
truth  or  falsehood,  and  may  therefore  be  made  the  foundation 
^  a  train  of  reasoning.    The  latter  can  be  neither  true  nor 
talse;  the  only  character  it  is  susceptible  of  is  that  of  con- 
formity or  disconformity  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  language. 

'There  is  a  real  distinction,  then,  between  definitions  of 
^wunes  and  what  are  erroneously  called  definitions  of  things  ; 
hnt  it  is  that  the  latter,  along  with  the  meaning  of  a  name, 
covertly  asserts  a  matter  of  fact.  This  covert  assertion  is 
not  a  definition,  but  a  postulate.  The  definition  is  a  mere 
identical  proposition,  which  gives  information  only  about  the 
ttse  of  language,  and  from  which  no  conclusions  respecting 
matters  of  fact  can  possibly  be  drawn.    The  accompanying 
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postulate,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms  a  fact  which  may  lead 
to  consequences  of  every  degree  of  importance*  It  afiSrms 
the  real  existence  of  things  possessing  the  combination  of 
attributes  set  forth  in  the  definition;  and  this,  if  tnie» 
may  be  foundation  sufficient  to  build  a  whole  fabric  of 
scientific  truth/  * 

This  distinction  was  not  seen  by  Aristotle,  and  his  whole 
philosophy  was  vitiated  by  the  oversight.  He  regarded 
Definition  not  only  as  the  Instrument  of  Thought,  but  as 
the  Instrument  of  Investigation. 

Philosophy  having  to  classify  Knowledge  first  attempts  to 
classify  existences,  or  the  widest  general  relations  under  which 
existences  can  be  known.  These  are  the  Categories.  The 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  Cat^ories  has  been  exhaustively 
treated  by  Trendelenburg  f  and  to  his  work  the  student  is 
referred.    The  arrangement  of  Aristotle  is  as  follows : — 

Oi^la Sabetanoe. 

U6<roy Quantity. 

Umow Quality. 

Ufi^  rl Relation. 

Iloceijr Action. 

n<i07^eiy Pftaaion. 

UoO The  where. 

n^re The  when. 

Ketior^ac Position  in  space. 

"Extuf Possession. 

These  Categories,  or,  as  the  Latin  writers  say.  Predica- 
ments, were  intended  to  bo  an  enumeration  of  those  classes 
or  genera,  under  some  of  which  everything  was  to  be  reduced. 
They  were  held  to  be  the  most  universal  expressions  for  the 
various  relations  of  things ;  they  could  not  further  be  analysed, 
but  remained  the  fundamental  definitions  of  things.  It  is, 
however,  as  has  been  remarked,^  a  mere  catalogue  of  the 
distinctions  rudely  marked  out  by  the  language  of  fcmiliAy 
life,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  penetrate,  by  philosophic 
analysis,  to  the  roUionaU  even  of  those  common  distinctions. 

*  Mill  :  SytUm  of  Logic,  L  195-7. 

t  Tbendelekbubo  :  GuchickU  der  KategorknUkrt,  1846  ;  comp.  Haxiltov  : 
Leeiure$  on  Logic,  i,  ;  BuHLE  :  Gtich.  der  ncvLcren  Philot.^  L  282-7.i 
t  Mill  :  System  qf  Logic,  L  60. 
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Such  an  analysis,  however  superficially  conducted,  would 
have  shown  the  enumeration  to  be  both  redundant  .and 
defective.  Some  objects  are  omitted,  and  others  repeated 
several  times  under  dififerent  heads.  It  is  like  a  division  of 
animals  into  men,  quadrupeds,  horses,  asses,  and  ponies. 

The  remark  is  just,  and  would  have  been  admitted  as  just 
by  Aristotle  himself,  since  he  does  not  pretend  that  the  clas- 
afication  is  complete,  but  confesses  that  the  same  object  may, 
under  different  categories,  be  at  once  a  quality  and  a  relation. 
But  Aristotle  does  not  usually  ascribe  much  importance  to 
this  enumeration  of  the  most  general  notions ;  so  that  we 
may  rq;ard  it  as  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  exhibit  in 
a  dear  light  the  signification  of  words  taken  absolutely,  in 
order  to  show  how  truth  and  falsehood  consist  in  the  right  or 
wrong  combination  of  these  elements. 

However  imperfect  this  attempt  at  classification  may  be,  it 
was  held  to  be  a  satisfactory  attempt  for  many  centuries ;  nor 
was  any  one  bold  enough  to  venture  on  another  until  Kant, 
who,  as  we  shall  see,  had  quite  a  different  object.  We  have 
not  here  to  criticise  it^  but  to  exhibit  its  historical  position. 
^  idea  of  examining  the  forms  of  thought  could  scarcely 
Ittve  originated  earlier.  Previous  speculators  had  occupied 
themselves  with  inquiries  into  the  origin  and  nature  of 
™wledge:  Aristotle  saw  that  it  was  time  to  inquire  into 
Mie  necessary  forms  of  thought  To  do  this,  to  analyse  the 
^lioQs  processes  of  the  mind  in  all  its  details,  is  the  object 
^'  ^  treatises  united  together  in  his  Logic. 

^^ome  had  declared  sense-knowledge  to  be  deceitful ;  others 
"^  declared  that  sense-knowledge  was  perfectly  faithful,  as 
^  ^  it  went,  but  that  it  was'  incapable  of  penetrating  be- 
J^e^th  phenomena.  Scepticism  was  assuming  a  menacing 
•^titude.  Aristotle,  in  his  way,  endeavoured  to  meet  it,  and 
^  xnet  it  thus :  It  is  true  that  the  knowledge  derived  from 
^'^  senses  is  not  always  correct ;  true  also  that  our  senses 
u%  to  be  trusted,  as  far  as  they  go.  A  sensation,  as  a  sen- 
flAtion,  is  true;  but  any  affirmation  you  make  about  that 
sensation  may  be  either  true  or  false,  according  to  the  affir- 
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mation.  If  an  oar  dipped  in  the  water  appears  to  you  to  be 
broken,  the  sensation  you  have  is  accurate  enough ;  you  have 
that  sensation.  But  if,  on  the  strength  of  that  sensation, 
you  affirm  that  the  oar  is  broken,  your  affirmation  is  false. 
Error  lies  not  in  false  sensation,  but  in  false  affirmation. 

Like  Plato,  he  held  it  to  be  indispensable  to  understand 
words  if  we  are  to  understand  thoughts ;  a  position  which, 
as  we  saw  in  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  was  both  novel  and  at 
the  time  important,  because  it  called  attention  to  the  ex- 
treme laxity  of  language  under  which  men  disguised  the 
laxity  of  their  reasoning.  A  word,  he  said,  is  in  itself  in- 
different; it  is  neither  true  nor  false:  truth  or  falsehood 
must  result  from  a  combination  of  words  into  a  proposition. 
No  thought  can  be  erroneous ;  error  is  only  possible  to 
propositions. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  Logic,  which  is  the  science  of 
affirmation;  it  is  in  the  Enunciate  Proposition,  airo^ain-Mco9 
\0709,  that  we  must  seek  truth  or  falsehood.  This  proposi- 
tion is  subdivided  into  Affirmative  and  Negative  propositions, 
which  are  mutually  opposed,  and  give  rise  to  Contradiction 
so  soon  as  they  are  asserted  in  the  same  sense  of  one  and  the 
same  thing:  e,g.  'It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be.' 

The  principle  of  Contradiction  he  declares  to  be  the  deepest 
of  all;  for  on  it  all  Demonstration  is  founded.  Because, 
however,  he  confounded  truth  of  Language  with  truth  of 
Thought^  and  supposed  that  Thought  was  always  the  cor- 
relate of  fact,  he  fell  into  the  mistake  of  maintaining  truth 
of  Language,  or  Propositions,  to  be  identical  with  truth  of 
Being. 

Having  erected  Propositions,  or  the  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive combinations  of  Language,  into  such  an  exalted  position, 
it.  became  necessary  to  attend  more  closely  to  names,  and 
thus  we  get  the  Predicables,  a  fivefold  division  of  general 
Names,  not  grounded,  as  usual,  upon  a  difference  in  their 
meaning,  that  is,  in  the  attribute  which  they  etmnote,  but 
upon  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  class  which  they  ibnote. 
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We  may  predicate  of  a  thing  five  different  varieties  of  class- 
name: — 

r/rof »    •    .     .    .  a  Genus.  * 

BliSor a  Species.  .  ^ 

AuL^opd a  Difference. 

TIdcor a  Property. 

Zvftfi€firiK6s an  Accident. 

'It  is  to  be  remarked  of  these  distinctions  that  they  ex- 
press not  what  the  predicate  is  in  its  own  meaning,  but  what 
relation  it  bears  to  the  subject  on  which  it  happens  on  the 
particular  occasion  to  be  predicated.    There  are  not  some 
names  which  are  exclusively  general  and  others  which  are 
exdusively  species  or  differentiae;    but  the  same  name  is 
referred    to  one    or  another   Predicable,  according   to    the 
subject  of  which  it  is  predicated  on  the  particular  occasion. 
Animalf  for  instance,  is  a  genus  with  respect  to  Man  or 
John;  a  species  with  respect  to  substance  or  Being.    The 
words  genus,  species,  &c.,  are  therefore  relative  terms ;  they 
are  names  applied  to  certain  predicates,  to  express  the  rela- 
tion between  them    and   some    given    subject:    a    relation 
gnmnded,  not  upon  what  the  predicate  connotea,  but  upon 
the  dass  which  it  denot/es,  and  upon  the  place  which  in  some 
8^  classification  that  class  occupies  relatively  to  the  parti- 
cular subject'  * 

Induction  and  Syllogism  are  the  two  great  instruments  of 
^  Logia  All  knowledge  must  rest  upon  some  antecedent 
conviction ;  and  both  in  Induction  and  Syllogism  we  see  how 
^  takes  place.  Induction  sets  out,  from  particulars  already 
hown,  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion;  Syllogism  sets  out,  from 
some  general  principle,  to  arrive  at  particulars.^  There  is 
this  remarkable  distinction,  however  (already  noticed),  esta- 
Uished  by  him  between  the  two,  namely,  that  the  general 
principle  of  the  syllogism  is  better  knoum  in  itself  and  in  its 
<'Wn  nature,  while  Uie  particulars  from  which  Induction 
proceeds  are  better  known  to  us.^    How  came  he  by  this 

•  Hill  :  Syitem  of  Logic,  I  162.  t  Analyt,  Pott.  L  1. 

X  ^^ct  yuh  oSr  rp&repos  Kal  ypiapifuJ^epot  i  ^  roO  fUaov  ffvKXoyifffUf,  V^ 
^  hofyirrtpot  6  M  rijf  ivaytayijt, — Anaijft,  Prior.  iL  24. 
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distinction  ?  Thus :  the  particulars  of  Induction  are  derived 
from  Sense^  and  are  more  liable  on  that  account  to  error; 
whereas  the  general  principle  of  the  Syllogism  is  known 
in  itself,  is  further  removed  from  the  fallacies  of  sense,  and 
is  Karh  rov  \oyov  yvmpifiarrepov.  Do  we  not  always  doubt 
whether  we  have  rightly  understood  anything  until  we  have 
demonstrated  that  it  follows  by  necessity  from  some  general 
principle?  And  does  not  this  lead  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Syllogism  is  the  proper  form  of  all  science?  Moreover, 
as  the  Syllogism  proceeds  from  the  general,  the  general  must 
be  better  known  than  the  particular,  since  the  particular  is 
proved  by  it. 

Sensations  are  less  trustworthy  than  ideas.  The  parti- 
culars are  sensibles,  but  in  and  for  themselves  they  are  no- 
thing; they  exist  only  in  relation  to  us.  Nevertheless  we 
are  forced  to  make  them  our  point  of  departure.  We  begin 
with  sensuous  knowledge  to  reach  ideal  knowledge.  In  this 
manner  we  proceed  from  the  world  of  experience  to  that 
higher  world  of  cognition. 

The  various  investigations  into  the  nature  of  Propositions 
which  Aristotle  prosecuted,  were  necessary  to  form  the  basis 
of  his  theory  of  reasoning,  i.e,  the  Syllogism.  He  defined 
the  Syllogism  to  be  an  enunciation  in  which  certain  Pro- 
positions being  laid  down,  a  necessary  conclusion  is  drawn, 
distinct  from  the  Propositions  and  without  employing  any 
idea  not  contained  in  the  Propositions.    Thus : — 

AH  bad  men  aro  misenble  ; 
Every  tyrant  is  a  bad  man : 

ergo, 
All  tyrants  are  miserable. 

His  examination  of  the  sixteen  forms  of  the  Syllogism 
exhibits  great  ingenuity,  and,  as  a  dialectical  exercise,  was 
doubtless  sufficient ;  but  it  must  not  detain  us  here.  The 
theory  of  the  Syllogism  is  succeeded  by  the  theory  of  De- 
monstration. If  all  knowledge  owes  its  existence  to  anterior^ 
knowledge,  what  is  this  anterior  knowledge  ?  It  is  the  majan^ 
proposition  of  a  Syllogism.    The  conclusion  is  but  the  appli— 
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cation  of  the  general  to  the  particular.  Thus,  if  we  know 
that  Tyrants  are  miserable,  we  know  it  because  we  know 
that  All  bad  men  are  miserable;  and  the  middle  term  tells 
na  that  Tjrrants  are  bad  men.  To  know,  is  to  be  aware 
of  the  cause;  to  demonstrate,  is  to  give  the  Syllogism 
which  expresses  the  knowledge  we  have.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  every  scientific  Syllogism  should  repose 
upon  principles  that  are  true,  primitive,  more  evident 
in  themselves  than  the  conclusion,  and  anterior  to  the  con- 
dusion.  These  undemonstrable  principles  are  Axioms,  Hy- 
potheses, &C.,  according  as  they  are  self-evident,  or  as  they 
presuppose  some  affirmation  or  negation;  they  are  Definitions 
when  they  limit  themselves  to  an  explanation  of  the  essence 
of  the  thing  defined,  without  affirming  anything  respecting 
its  existence. 

The  proper  subjects  of  demonstration  are  those  universal 
sttributes  of  particular  things  which  make  them  what  they 
aie,  and  which  may  be  predicated  of  them.  It  is  one  thing 
to  know  that  a  thing  is  so ;  another  thing  to  know  why  it  is 
80:  hence  the  two  orders  of  demonstrations,  the  rov  on, '  the 
deoumstration  of  the  cause  from  a  consideration  of  the  effect,' 
^  the  rot)  SioTi, '  the  demonstration  of  the  effect  from  the 
Presence  of  the  cause/ 

We  close  this  exposition  of  the  leading  points  of  Aristotle's 
^^c  with  his  own  somewhat  touching  words,  as  he  con- 
^Udes  his  work :  '  We  have  had  no  works  of  predecessors  to 
^^^isi  us  in  this  attempt  to  construct  a  science  of  Beasoning ; 
®^  own  labours  have  done  it  all.  If,  therefore,  the  work 
appears  to  you  not  too  inferior  to  the  works  on  other  sciences 
^Aich  have  been  formed  with  the  assistance  of  successive 
|^\>ourers  in  the  same  department,  you  will  show  some 
^dulgence  for  the  imperfections  of  our  work,  and  some 
S^titude  for  the  discoveries  it  contains/ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Metaphysics. 

SCHOLAES  and  critics  have  attempted  in  vain  to  reduce 
the  chaos  of  topics  embraced  in  the  treatises  stitched  to- 
gether (not  otherwise  united)  and  known  under  the  general 
title  of  Metaphysics.  But  although  the  ingenious  eflFort  of 
the  Hegelian  Michelet*  was  considered  by  the  French 
Academy  worthy  of  being  crowned;  and  although  I  admit 
that  he  has  so  manipulated  the  books  as  to  arrange  them 
into  something  like  systematic  sequence ;  yet  I  would  refer 
every  unbiassed  reader  to  the  original  itself,  and  ask  him  if 
any  one  of  the  books,  considered  separately,  has  the  coherence 
and  systematic  development  of  topics  which  would  be  looked 
for  in  a  modem  work  ?  The  fact  is  we  seek  for  such  system- 
atic composition  only  because  we  regard,  and  justly,  Aristotle 
as  a  mighty  precursor ;  and  Philosophy  having  since  become 
systematic,  very  much  owing  to  his  influence,  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  he  also  must  have  felt  the  necessities  which  are 
now  universally  felt.  They  were  not  felt  then.  He  was  the 
first  who  made  any  attempt  to  reduce  knowledge  to  a  system, 
to  make  the  various  branches  of  inquiry  spring  from  one 
root.  And  the  first  attempt  at  so  enormous  a  scheme  may 
be  excused  if  it  were  defective ;  while  the  individual  portions 
of  the  scheme  were  necessarily  in  too  immature  a  condition 
for  an}rthing  like  a  connected  exposition*  We  might  as  well 
open  the  'Natural  History  of  Animals,'  and  expect  to  find 
there  something  of  our  systematic    Zoology.     Indeed,  the 

*  Karl  Michelet  :  Examen  criiique  de  Vouvrage  cTAriitoU  inHtuU  MUapk}f» 
iiquet  outrage  couroniU  par  VAcadimie,  Parifl,  1836. 
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presupposition,  absurd  as  it  really  is,  has  been  generally 
entertained;  and  modems  have  not  only  expected  to  find  a 
classification  and  philosophic  principles  in  Aristotle's  work, 
bat  have  deluded  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  had 
found  them.*  When  ancient  works  are  approached  in  this 
spirit  we  need  not  wonder  if  they  offer  little  diflSculty  to  an 
inventive  ingenuity.  The  very  want  of  order  which  strikes 
the  unbiassed  mind,  is  seized  on  as  a  deliberate  touch  of 
higher  art ;  and  thus  Michelet  applies  the  verse 

Souvent  nn  beau  d^rdre  est  an  effet  de  Tart ; 

^thout  any  siispicion,  apparently,  that  the  disorder  must 
justify  itself  by  its  beauty  before  it  can  claim  to  be  art,  and 
that  disorder,  simply  as  such,  is  not  strength,  but  weakness. 

It  is  incompatible  with  the  limits  and  purpose  of  this 
History  to  expound  at  any  length  the  various  opinions  which 
Me  jumbled  together  in  the  Metaphysics  and  the  Physics. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  order,-)- 
and  throughout  the  twenty  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  they  were  promulgated,  philosophers  have  quarrelled 
^  to  the  correct  interpretations  which  these  opinions  should 
'^ve.  It  is  not  thus  with  the  systems  of  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley,  or  Hume. 

I  shall  only  touch  on  some  of  the  more  important  positions. 

•^'istotle  so  clearly  saw  and  so  felicitously  explained  the 

Necessity  of  pursuing  the  true  Method,  passing  from  the 

*^cwn  to  the  unknown,  instead  of  beginning  with  the  un- 

'^^^cwn  (and  unknowable)   to  descend  to  the  known,  that 

^^inkers  of  the  positive  order  have  in  all  times  found  telling 

^^^^sages  to  quote  from  him,  and  thinkers  of  the  metaphysical 

^^er  have  been  prone  to  despise  him  as  an  empiricist.    He 

^d,  indeed,  emphatically  proclaim  the  vanity  of  the  d  priori 

^^«thod.     He  insisted  on  the  basis  of  experience;  and  he 

Always  begins  an  inquiry  by  enumerating  (what  is  often 

*  See  this  point  argued  at  length  in  my  ArittotUf  chap.  zv. 

f  BiESE :  IHe  Philoiophie  da  AristoteUs,  1842  ;  Brandis  :  Aristotelti  und  ieine 
^ackfoiger,  1853-57;  and  the  histories  of  philosophy  by  Hegel,  Buhle,  Tenne- 
^Unn,  Kitteb,  Zelleb. 
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quite  superfluous)  the  opinions  commonly  received,  and  the 
decisions  of  philosophers,  nay,  even  descending  to  minute 
examinations  of  the  various  meanings  afiEuced  to  terms.  This 
eminently  unscientific  procedure  is  still  largely  adopted  by 
men  of  science,  who,  indeed,  find  it  easier  to  expound  what 
men  have  said  about  a  fact,  than  what  Nature  says  about  it. 
This  is  to  mistake  the  history  of  a  science  for  the  exposition 
of  a  science.  What  is  it  to  us,  who  desire  to  know  the  fact 
itself,  that  the  profound  A,  or  the  illustrious  B,  thought  this 
or  that  about  it  ?  Had  they  rational  data  for  their  thought  ? 
If  so,  let  us  have  the  data,  and  leave  the  men  to  history. 
Aristotle  collects  the  vagrant  opinions  of  common  men, 
and  the  more  or  less  ingenious  guesses  of  philosophers, 
hoping  to  elicit  from  these  tiiQ  notiones  communes  of  specula- 
tion. But  while  thus  invoking  experience,  he  is  led  astray 
by  the  assumption  that  First  Principles  and  Causes  (r^  irp&rra 
KoX  atria  which  form  the  subject  of  Philosophy)  can  be  acces- 
sible through  experience.  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  and  it 
is  the  truth  which  doubtless  has  misled  so  many  minds.  We 
do  arrive  through  experience  at  generalisations  which  tran- 
scend experience,  at  laws  wider  than  any  particular  instances 
accessible  to  us;  but  even  in  their  vddest  sweep,  these  are 
only  expressions  of  phenomena,  and  are  purely  relative ;  they 
disclose  no  absolute  causes.  Moreover,  we  have  always  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  see  that  these  generalisations  express  no  more 
than  experience  warrants,  and  are  not  fictions  of  our  imagi- 
nation. Our  tendency  is  to  substitute  the  formal  for  the 
material  elements  of  conception,  to  carry  the  subjective  into 
the  objective.  And  this  tendency  was  so  misleading  to 
Aristotle  that  he  considered  noumena  and  cause  to  be  better 
known  than  phenomena.  • 

He  seems  so  cautious  and  judicious  when  indicating  the 
first  steps,  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  him  suddenly  on  the 
other  side,  with  no  bridge  visible  over  which  he  could  have 
passed.  In  his  definition  of  science  we  see  a  recognition  of 
that  generality  which  is  deduced  from  experience,  though 
never  given  in  experience;   as  when  he  says  that  we  know 
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by  experience  tliat  Socrates  was  cured  by  the  same  remedy 
that  cured  Callias  and  many  others^  but  we  know  by  science 
that  all  men  attacked  by  the  same  disease  can  be  cured  by 
the  same  remedy.  It  is  in  necessity  and  universality  that 
we  recognise  scieoce;  and  these  cannot  be  given  in  expe- 
lience.  So  far  all  ia  clear.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  explain 
that  science  is  of  a  deeper  and  wider  knowledge  than  expe- 
rience,  because  it  teaches  us  the  causes  and  reasons  of  things, 
and  we  only  know  anything  correctly  when  we  know  not 
simply  what  it  is,  but  why  it  is,  he  quits  the  ground  of  expe- 
rience and  abruptly  takes  up  his  position  on  that  of  ^  the 
unknowable.  He  nowhere  proves,  or  attempts  to  prove,  that 
we  can  know  the  how  and  the  why ;  he  assumes  it  He 
shows  that  experience  of  a  thousand  instances  may  lead  us 
to  the  conviction  that  a  certain  remedy  will  cure  a  certain 
malady;  but  he  nowhere  shows  that  this  conviction  still 
ranains  nothing  but  a  generalisation  of  experience,  and  can- 
not lead  us  to  a  deeper  knowledge  than  that  the  fact  ia  so ; 
^  it  is  so  we  must  learn  from  another  source,  if  it  can  be 
learned. 

He  is  at  one  with  Science  in  affirming  that  principles  form 

fte  objects  of  inquiry;  that  he  who  possesses  these  knows 

^  that  is  subordinate  to  them,  or  may  know  it ;  whereas  he 

^60  knows  particulars  by  no  means  necessarily  knows  prin- 

^Ples;  finally,  that  principles,  being  farthest  removed  from 

^^Untions,  are  the  most  difficult  of  attainment     It  is  only 

^*ien  we  come  to  ascertain  what  were  the  principles  Aristotle 

^ticeived  as  standing  thus  at  the  apex  of  philosophy,  that 

^    see  the  wide  diflference  between  his    speculations  and 

'^o^em  speculations.    There  are,  he  thinks,  four  first  prin- 

^^l^les  or  causes. 

X  The  formal  cause  or  essence,  known  under  the  scholastic 

^tles  of  'quiddity'  and  'substantial  form,'  is  what  may  be 

^^^lled  the  raisan  cCitre  of  a  thing.     Although  form  cannot 

^  disjoined  from  substance  in  fact,  it  can  in  thought, — and 

*^t  was  enough   for  the  ancients.     We  still  preserve  the 

^dea  in  such  phrases  as,  'the  essence  of  good  government 
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consists  in  reconciling  order  with  progress ; '  or,  *  the  essence 
of  a  circle  consists  in  the  equi-distance  of  every  point  in  the 
periphery  from  the  centre/  *  The  substantial  form,  in  short, 
is  that  which  makes  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is.  N.B. — ^The 
distinction  between  the  essence  of  a  thing  and  the  essence  of 
our  conception  of  a  thing  had  not  then  been  admitted  into 
philosophy. 

II.  The  TncUerial  cause-^-^auLsa  matericUis — 17  iSkq  teal  to 
inroKelfiepov — ^is  the  matter  itself,  conceived  apart  from  its 
form.  Under  all  the  varieties  of  things  we  recognise  some- 
thing which  exists  as  the  subject  of  these  varieties;  for 
example,  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  something  distinct  from 
its  phenomena. 

III.  The  Tnotor  cause — efficient  cause — fi  apj(if  7%  tuvii<r^n 
— which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  scholasticism,  is  a  conception 
necessarily  added  to  the  two  first-named  causes,  since  these 
alone  will  not  explain  movement  or  change.  But  inasmuch 
as  change  is  incessant,  there  must  be  some  principle  of 
change.  Nature  is  not  self -moved;  we  must,  therefore, 
assume  a  Prime  Mover,  himself  immovable. 

But  even  thus  we  fail  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  this 
changing  universe.  What  is  it  which  determines  each  par- 
ticular  movement  to  be  that  and  not  another?  What  is  it 
which  causes  the  harmony,  regularity,  and  beauty  of  the 
world  ?     Obviously  a  fourth  cause : — 

IV.  The  Jinal  cause — to  o5  hexa  ical  TarfCL06v.  This  gives 
to  every  movement  an  aim,  and  a  benevolent  aim.  The 
good  of  each  and  the  good  of  all  is  the  final  cause  of  every 
change-t 

*'  £n  contemplant  lea  choses,  nous  voyons  qu'ellea  sont  differentea  entr'elles,  et 
que  chacone  a  quelque  chose  de  particulier  qui  la  diatingae  dea  autres :  c'est  oe 
qu'on  appelle  Fetsence  d'one  choae,  qa'on  ddfinit  ee  qui  fait  qu'une  cho$e  eH  ee  qu*tlU 
etl.* — 'S  Grayesakde:  Introd.dla PhilotophiCf  Leyden,  1737, p. 5.  TliiaiaatricUj 
Ariatotelian,  and  explaina  the  phraae  hj  which  AriatoUe  defines  the  formal  canae:— 
^  oaLa  Kal  rb  re  Ijp  eUai,  The  phraae  ia  not  grammatically  explicable.  See 
TRENDELENBERo'8editionoftheDeiintm<l,1833,pp.  192-471;  ofZellkr:  Pkil^ 
iophie  der  ChUeken,  1860,  ii.  147. 

t  '  Finia  vero  eat,  quo  rea  tendit.  Finiam  alii  pneoptati,  aUi  conaequentes. 
Freoptati  ejoa  generia  aunt,  at  yaletudo  qiue  medicamentis  et  deambnlatione  com- 
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It  is  apparent,  on  the  most  casaal  inspection,  that  no 
one  of  these  causes  can  be  verifiable;  no  one  of  them  is 
susceptible  of  any  stronger  guarantee  than  that  of  a  certain 
logical  concordance  in  the  assumptions  we  make  respecting 
them;  but  inasmuch  as  they  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  ideas, 
and   claim   to   represent    external    realities,  Verification   is 
indispensable;  yet  it  cannot  be  applied.    Such  conceptions 
are,  therefore,  utterly  unscientific.    Nevertheless   the  slow 
evolution  of   Science   has   not   altogether   disengaged  itself 
from  their  trammels.    Even  in  the  present  day  there  are  not 
wanting  men  of  eminence  who  firmly  uphold  the  validity  of 
final  causes,   and   believe   teleological   argument   to   be  an 
instrument  of  research.    This  is  owing  to  the  lingering  in- 
fluence of  the  Subjeptive  Method,  an  influence  almost  entirely 
iNoushed  from  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry.    The  Objec- 
tive Method  teaches  that  it  is  idle  to  assign  a  final  cause, 
ludess  we  believe  that  we  have,  or  can  have,  authoritative 
bowledge  of  what  actually  were  the  Creator's  intentions: 
and  such  knowledge  Science  modestly  disclaims ;  it  endea- 
V011I8  to  co-ordinate  facts ;  assumptions  respecting  the  inten- 
tions  of  the  Creator  are  not  verifiable ;  if  we  accept  them  as 
^  accept  other  transcendental  conceptions,  they  can  only  be 
an  unknown  quantity  in  our  calculation.    The  futility  of  the 
^^l^gical  argument  may  be  seen  in  this,  that  until  we 
l^ve  discovered  the  law  of  succession,  until  the  facts  are 

^^tor.    Conseqiientes  yero  ejus  generis  sunt,  ut  medicatio  et  deambtilatio ; 

i'iQixim  enim  yaletudinem,  deinde  ea  quie  yaletudini  faciant,  qiuBrimus.' — Her- 

"^Ulvs  Babbabus  :  Compendittm  icientuB  naturalU  ex  ArUtoteU,  1547,  Idb,  i. 

^  ^*  I  cuinot  qaote  from  this  once  renowned  and  now  foi^tten  scholar,  without 

~|^^king  that,  although  he  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  correspondence  of 

^'^lan  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  thought  by 

^^811178  to  be  a  '  divine  man/  whose  name  could  never  die,  he  has  so  completely 

'^^ijd  out  of  sight  that  most  Encyclopedias  and  Biographical  Dictionaries  do  not 

^^^'^  mention  him.  A  good  account  of  him  is  given  in  Johnson:  Ltfe  of  Linacre^ 

^%.  ScALiOEB  speaks  of  him  as  '  incomparabilis  doctrins,  divinsB  probitatis.' — 

y^Ura  Cardanum,  1557,  Exerc.  clviL     The  notices  in  Tiraboschi:  Storia  deUa 

^  JtaL,  1S07,  vi ;  in  Heeben:  Ottehiehu  der  daaiiichen  LiUeratur  im  Mittd- 

^,  ii.  (Werie,  1821-8,  v.);  and  in  Ck)BNiANi :  I Seeoli della LeU,  ItaL,  1818, 

^1  are  obviously  at  second  hand,  drawn  probably  from  that  marvellous  torso  of 

Italian  erudition,  MAZzyoHSLU  :  OH  SeriUori  tFItaUa,  1758,  voL  iL  parte  L  25S. 


aeaucuon,  oui^  wii^n  generanues  wnica  are  inaccessii 
verification.  He<;el  has  a  characteristic  sneer  at  the  i 
cists  of  our  day:  he  says  'Aristotle's  Physics  are  Met 
sics ;  that  which  physicists  tell  us  of  is  what  they  haY< 
or  what  delicate  instruments  they  have  made,  not  what 
have  thought'*  The  sneer  falls  harmless,  for  the  ai 
tion  is  ludicrously  inexact;  but  it  may  be  retorted  o 
metaphysicists  that  they  tell  us  only  what  they  have  th 
and  not  what  they,  or  any  one  else,  can  have  seen.  Ai 
did  use  his  eyes.  But  imhappily,  while  duly  impressec 
the  importance  of  Fact,  he  was  under  the  dominion 
metaphysical  delusion  that  a  better  explanation  of  the 
of  phenomena  was  to  be  learned  from  ideas  than  from  ] 
mena  themselves.*  Thus  he  not  only  quitted  the  obser 
of  phenomena  and  their  relations,  for  speculations  upon 
apart  from  phenomena,  but^  by  an  inevitable  conseque 
this  error,  he  sought  the  secret  of  Being  in  verbal  and  ] 
distinctions. 

This  is  what  he  found:  Being  is  understood  in  '% 
senses.  It  is  either  substance  or  accident;  it  is  eil 
possibility  or  an  actuality.  (These  four  words  form  th< 
of  interminable  discussions  throughout  the  history  of 
physics.  A  clear  insight  into  the  distinction  between 
tive  and  subiective  existence  would  have  Dut  an  end  tr 
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lecaufle  it  is  tlie  subject  of  all  attributes,  and  never  an  attri- 
bute itself,  is  called  Being  par  excellence. 

IL  Form  (to  n  ffv  ehoi)  is  that  which  is  in  itself,  and  for 
itself  Combined  with  Matter,  which  is  indeterminate,  it 
constitutes  individual  existence.  Thus  these  two  categories 
complete  the  idea  of  Being,  the  one  representing  its  poten- 
tiality (SvMs/M9),  the  other  its  actuality  {ivifyyeia) :  for  Matter 
is  Substance  only  in  posse;  Form  is  Substance  in  esse. 

HL  The  Universal.  This  Aristotle  rightly  regards  as  an 
iUiuion  of  philosophers,  meaning  Plato  above  all.  The  Uni- 
Tenal  cannot  be  Substance,  for  the  substance  of  an  indivi- 
dual belongs  only  to  the  individual,  whereas  the  Universal  is 
common  to  many.  Moreover  Substance  is  not  an  attribute, 
the  Universal  is. 

IV.  Oenus.  This  fourth  sense  in  which  Substance  is  under- 
itood  is  rejected  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  third. 

The  distinction,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  Arabian 

and  Scholastic  philosophy,  between  Matter  and  Form,  between 

potential  and  actual  existence,  the  Swd^jLei  hv  and  the  ivepyela 

y  or  hn€Ke)pl^  Sp,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  meta- 

^ysical  tendency  to  transport  a  subjective  distinction  into 

die  objective  world,  to  make  ideas  the  prototypes  of  things. 

Hatter  was  supposed  to  exist  only  as  a  possibility  before  it 

''Bceived  its  Form  (a  confusion  of  the  non-specified  with  the 

non-existent),    the    Form   giving    it  actuality.      Brass,    for 

example,  before  it  is  made  into  a  statue  by  the  sculptor, 

^tists  as  brass,  in  forms  quite  as  real  as  that  of  a  statue, 

^ough  the    Peripatetics    declared    it    to    be  indeterminate 

^tter    which    passed    from    possibility   into    actuality  on 

'''^ceiving  the  form  of  the  statue,  and,  ceasing  to  be  brass 

^  general  (which  it  never  was),  became  a  brazen  thing. 

I  have  already  explained  in  the  Prolegomena  the  fallacy 
^liich  is  involved  in  this  distinction  of  potential  and  actual, 
^d  which  applies,  of  course,  to  the  distinction  between  sub- 
stance and  accident.  It  is  fundamental  with  Aristotle. 
W'ithout  this  distinction  his  system  cannot  stand.  He  never 
Suspected  that  there  was  no  objective  reality  in  Ids  famous 
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Bwafii^ ;  that  whatever  is  is,  and  whatever  is  not  is  not.    He 
regarded   the  conquering   general  as   one  who,  before  the 
battle  had  been  fought,  was  equally  a  conqueror,  though  a 
conqueror  then  in  possibility,  iv  SwdfjLei,    But  it  is  clear  that 
this  existence  post  rem  is  the  resultant  of  a  complex  concur- 
rence of  conditions,  and  can  only  be  assigned  ante  rem,  on 
the  assumption  that  we  may  form  our  conception   of  the 
general  before  the  battle  out  of  all  the  subsequent  conditions. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  could  we  have  clearly  seen  all  the 
existing  conditions,  we  should  also  have  seen  all  their  effects ; 
could  we  have  seen  the  strength,  skill,  and  courage  of  his 
army,  and  the  weakness  of  the  enemy,  we  should  have  fore- 
seen the  victory,  and  esteemed  him  as  the  victor.    But  this 
would  be  to  annihilate  history.    We  should  see  simultane- 
ously   that    which    in  reality  was    developed   successively. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  victor  both  before  and  after  the  battle 
is  a  man  standing  in  definite  relations  to  conditions  past  and 
present     These  conditions  are  in  turn  related  to  others; 
they  are  products  of  preceding  conditions,  and  will  produce 
successora    Our  conception  of  the  man  is  determined  by  our 
knowledge  of  these.    Events  being  in  reality  successive  and 
not  simultaneous,  and  our  imperfect  vision  of  existing  con- 
ditions enabling  us  only  to  foresee  some  of  their  results, 
our  conceptions  of  what  is  possible  (i.e.  what  may  result) 
depend  on  our  knowledge  of  the  actual    As  a  fact  nothing    ; 
really  exists  till  it  exists;  and  nothing  exists  possibly;  for-s 
possibility  is  only  the  uncertainty  of  our  ignorance. 

Matter   as    potential   existence   is   a    subjective   fiction m 

Equally  subjective  is  the  distinction  between  existence  per 
(tear*  airro)  and  existence^er  accidens  (jcara  avfifiefifftco^).  Th( 
is  no  accident  in  nature.  Eveiything  is  essential.  Th»^ 
pimple  on  a  philosopher's  face,  which,  according  to  iii^^m 
conveniences  of  language,  would  be  called  an  accident,  no-^c: 
pertaining  to  the  essence  of  the  man,  unnecessary  to  ou^^ 
conception  of  the  philosopher,  is  nevertheless  objectively 
necessary  and  essential  as  the  skin  it  disfigures,  or  as  an] 
other  part  of  the  complex  group  of  realities  which  in  thei 
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totality  constitate  the  man.  There  are  grammatical  conve- 
nienees  in  separating  the  predicate  from  the  subject,  and 
logical  conveniences  in  separating  the  variable  from  the  in- 
TBiiable  appearances,  designating  the  former  as  accidental 
ind  the  latter  as  essential  But  there  are  no  such  distinctions 
in  being. 

Substance  is  commonly  understood  as  that  which  would 
lemain  behind  when  all  the  accidents  were  removed.  But  a 
thoroughgoing  analysis  leads  us  to  pure  Nothing  as  the  ter- 
laination  of  such  a  removal  of  all  accidents.  Potential  exist- 
ence is  a  fiction ;  useful,  it  may  be,  in  the  department  of  Logic, 
bat  dangerously  illusive  in  Metaphysics. 

The  theory  of  Matter  and  Form  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  Plato  solved  by  his  theory  of  Ideas.  Aristotle 
nw  clearly  enough  the  untenability  of  the  ideal  theory,  but 
his  conception  of  Substantial  Forms  was  only  a  modification 
of  it,  and  was  open  to  similar  objections.  Plato  said,  that 
tlie  Idea  of  an  animal  pre-existed,  and  when  united  with 
material  elements,  there  was  a  living  reality  as  a  result. 
Aristotle  said,  that  the  animal  became  a  living  reality  when 
the  potential  animal  passed  into  actuality,  its  vital  principle 
Wi]^  the  Form. 

I  may  here  notice  another  and  kindred  conception  which 

^  Aristotelians  seized  with  great  avidity,  namely,  the  con- 

'oeion  of  logical  with  real  in  the  matter  of  contraries.    Thus 

ot^inated  the  famous  principle  of  Privation,  the  contrary  of 

^Otm.    He  first  laid  down  the  axiom  that  Form  could  only 

^  one  of  two  contraries ;  and  as  both  these  contraries  could 

^ot  exist  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  the  active  interference 

^'  Privation  became  necessary  to  account  for  the  contrary 

^hich  was  at  any  instant  absent.    Thus  a  man  must  be  either 

^^tivated  or  non-cultivated.    He  cannot  at  the  same  time 

^  both.    That  which  prevents  his  being  either  is  the  Priva- 

^on  of    the  Form.    This  verbal  jugglery  not    only  found 

Pondering  admirers  in  ancient  times,  it  has  found  admirers  in 

Our  own.* 

*  J  Yoilii  cette  thtorie  fameuBC  de  la  mati^  et  de  la  forme  d  Boavent  reproche^ 
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By  ringing  the  changes  on  Virtual  and  Actual,  Substance 
Form,  and  Privation,  he  and  his  followers  built  up  a  theor 
of  the  universe,  which,  as  intellectual  gymnastics,  had  un 
doubted  value,  but  which  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  discover} 
Indeed  the  futility  of  the  whole  scheme  is  shown  in  its  utte 
incompetence  to  explain  even  the  simple  laws  of  motion.  I 
was  an  unconscious  effort  to  make  Logic  do  the  work  o 
Metaphysics;  and  the  Logic  itself  had  extremely  question 
able  premises. 

k  Aristote,  et  qa'on  critiquera  sans  doate  plus  d'une  fois  encore.  Poor  moi,  je  I 
trouve  simple  et  Traie/  Baiith£lbmt  St. -HiLAinE,Xa  Phytiqut  cTArittoie,  186S 
L  p.  zzviiL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Aristotle's  Psychology. 

I  If  my  work  on  Aristotle  I  have  analysed  all  the  writings 
which  directly  or  indirectly  treat  of  psychological  ques- 
tions; and  from  it  I  may  extract  a  few  passages  containing 
^e  leading  doctrines. 

The  first  part  of  the  celebrated  De  Animd  treats  of  Life 
^  generaL  Not  until  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  book 
^oes  it  approach  the  question  of  Sensibility. 

Saving  defined  sensation  'the  result  of  a  motion  and  an 
^^Jipression/  he  starts  this  difficulty : — ^Why  is  there  no  sen- 
*^tion  from  the  senses  themselves  ?  That  is  to  say,  why,  in 
tile  absence  of  external  objects,  do  not  the  senses  give  sensa- 
^on,  since  fire  and  earth  and  the  other  elements  are  present 
^^  them,  and  it  is  from  these  that  sensation  is  derived  ? 

The  answer  runs  thus : — Because  the  sensibility  is  not  in  a 
^tate  of  actuality  but  only  of  potentiality ;  *  and  therefore, 
^t  is  with  it  as  with  a  combustible  body,  which  alone,  without 
Something  on  fire,  does  not  bum;  for,  otherwise,  it  might 
^t  fire  to  itself,  and  could  stand  in  need  of  no  actual  fire. 

Be  then  indicates  the  distinction  between  primary  and 

^©condaiy  qualities ;  each  of  the  special  senses  perceives  a 

^P^ial  quality,  as  sight,  colour,  hearing,  sound,  &c. ;    but, 

^^^des  these,  there  are  qualities  more  generally  perceived, 

^longing  not  to  one  sense  alone,  but  to  all  in  common — 

^^ch  are  motion,  form,  number,  magnitude. 

^.  It  will  not  escape  the  reader  that  this  answer  is  only  a  restatement  of  the 
•  ^Qnlty  in  other  words  ;  but  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  answer  than  that 
^^QnbyHsRMOLAUsBARBARUS:  Compendium  Scient,  Nat.  ex  AriitoteUf  1547,  v. 

'^nimd,  p.  61. 

VoUL  X 
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'It  is  difficult  to  specify  the  organ  percipient  of  tangible 

qualities,  whether  or  not  it  is  the  flesh,  and  that  which  i£ 

analogous  to  flesh  in  other  creatures;  yet  flesh  is   only  s 

medium,  and  the  essential  organ,  irpSnov  atafOrpT^piov,  must  be 

something    difierent    and    internal    ...    Is,    then,    thii 

sentient  organ  within  the  flesh,  or  is  it  the  flesh  itself  whicli 

is  immediately  perceptive  ?    No  indication  can  be  obtaineo 

from  the  fact  of  sensation  being  simultaneous  with  tangible 

impression,  for  were  any  one  to  extend  a  membrane  over  his 

flesh,  the  part  would  be  equally  sensible  when  touched,  anc 

sensible  at  the  moment  of  contact;   and  yet,  clearly,  th< 

sentient  organ  cannot  be  in  that  membrane.    .     .     .    Whei 

the  sentient  organ  itself  is  touched,  no  sensation  can  then 

or  then  be  produced,  any  more  than  a  white  object  can  b< 

seen  when  placed  immediately  over  the  surface  of  the  eye 

and  thus  it  is  evident  that  the  part  perceptive  of  tangibh 

impressions  must  be  internal'    Although  not  stated  here 

we  know  that  by  this  internal  part,  which  is  perceptive,  h< 

means  the  heart,  the  central  seat  of  all  sensibility. 

Chap.  XIL  is  on  perception.    '  It  must  be  admitted  tha 
each  sense  is  receptive  of  the  sensible  forms  of  things  (idea, 
images)  without  their  matter,  as  wax  takes  the  impress  bom 
a  seal-ring  without  the  iron  or  gold  of  which  the  ring 
made.' 

Why,  then,  do  plants  not  feel,  seeing  that  they  have 
psychical  organ  {fiopiov  n  '^x^'^^^)*  *^^  *^  impressible  ^ 
tangible  objects?  The  reason  is  that  they  want  the  c^-a 
faculty  (jieaorryra),  which  alone  would  admit  of  their  bem 
impressed  by  sensible  forms  without  the  matter.  Con^ 
tuted  as  they  are  they  receive  the  matter  along  with  t1 
forms. 

Book  III.,  Chap,  I,,  continues  the  discussion  of  Sensibil  :i 
We  have,  he  says,  but  five  senses.  Touch  makes  us  awar^ 
whatever  is  tangible;  all  other  qualities  are  perceived,  ^ 
through  touch,  but  through  the  media  air  and  water.  T5 
sentient  organs  are  constituted  of  these  two  simple  bodf^ 
the  pupil  is  composed  of  water,  the  organ  of  hearing  is  coiD' 
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posed  of  air,  and  the  organ  of  smell  is  of  one  or  the  other. 
Fire  forms  no  part  of  any  organ ;  or  rather  it  is  an  element 
common  to  all,  since  there  is  nothing  sentient  without  heat. 

We  are  famished  with  several  senses,  instead  of  one,  in 
order  that  the  common  properties  of  bodies — motion,  magni- 
tude, number — ^may  the  less  readily  escape  notice.  If  vision 
were  our  only  sense,  then  all  other  qualities  except  colour 
would  escape  notice,  seeming  to  be  identical  with  it.  But  as 
common  properties  are  manifested  by  different  bodies,  it  is 
^  evident  that  they  must  also  be  different. 

Chap.  IL — 'Vision  must  be  by  sight,  or  by  some  other 
•ense ;  but  if  by  some  other  sense,  then  it  will  be  perceptive 
of  sight  and  colour,  the  subject  of  sight,  and  thus  there  will 
be  two  senses  for  one  office,  or  the  sight  itself  will  be  the 
percipient  But  if  to  perceive  by  sight  is  seeing,  and  if  that 
which  is  seen  is  colour,  or  something  having  colour,  then  if 
tty  sense  is  to  see,  that  which  sees  must  first  have  colour.* 
It  18  thus  manifest  that  perception  by  sight  is  not  a  single 
perception,  for  when  we  cannot  see,  it  is  still  by  sight*  that 
^0  judge  both  of  darkness  and  light,  although  not  in  the 
•arne  manner.' 

This,  88  may  be  imagined,  has  been  an  enticing  passage 
^  commentators,  and  is  full  of  pitfedls  both  of  equivoque 
^d  psychological  subtlety.  Much  of  the  obscurity  of  psycho- 
^^^cal  questions  arises  from  the  tendency,  almost  irresistible, 
^  refer  all  perceptions  to  the  organs  of  sense,  instead  of  to 
^^^t  consdousness  which  is  affected  by  the  organs  of  sense 
^  their  action:  e.g.  perceptions  are  referred  to  the  retina 
^ther  than  to  the  optic  centre.  Hence,  also,  the  confusion 
^f  objective  with  subjective,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  colour 
^hich  is  unseen,  of  a  sound  which  is  unheard. 

'  If  motion,  production,  and  impression  are  in  the  product, 
^^  follows  that  sound  and  hearing,  in  an  active  state,  must 
pte-exist  potentially  in  hearing ;  for  the  action  of  the  motor 

*  War*  nicht  das  Auge  sonnenhaft, 
Wie  konnten  wir  das  Licht  erblicken  ? 

GOETHS. 
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exists  naturally  in  that  which  is  acted  on.  It  is,  there 
not  necessary  that  the  motor  itself  should  be  in  motion, 
action  of  a  sonorous  body  is  soimd,  or  sounding ;  that  of 
auditory  sense  is  hearing ;  for  hearing  is  double,  as  soui 
double.  The  same  applies  to  other  senses  and  percept 
Since  production  and  impression  are  not  in  that  which 
but  in  that  which  is  impressed,  so  the  action  of  the  obje< 
perception,  and  the  sensibility,  are  in  the  sentient  organ, 
while  for  some  senses  the  two  states  have  been  distingui 
by  separate  names — such  as  sound  and  hearing — there 
others  for  which  one  or  the  other  state  is  without  a  ni 
Thus,  the  action  of  vision  is  called  sight,  but  the  actio: 
colour  is  unnamed ;  the  action  of  the  gustatory  sense  is  ci 
taste,  while  that  of  savour  is  without  a  name.  Since 
action  of  the  object  and  the  sentient  organ  is  one  and 
same,  though  different  in  mode  of  acting,  it  follows 
hearing  and  sound  in  this  sense  must  be  lost  togethei 
together  preserved.  But  this  does  not  hold  of  such  i 
tions  in  potentiality.  The  earlier  writers  expressed  tt 
selves  ill,  in  saying  there  could  bo  neither  black  nor  ii 
without  sight,  nor  savours  without  taste.  And  yet  they  ^ 
partly  right;  for  as  senses  and  sentient  impressions  ha^ 
twofold  acceptation,  according  to  their  potentiality  or  acti^ 
80  what  was  advanced  by  these  writers  may  be  true  of 
state,  and  not  true  of  the  other.  But  they  reasoned  a 
things  considered  as  isolated  which  do  not  in  truth  adm 
being  isolated.' 

'  Each  sense  is  perceptive  of  its  own  objects,  is  innat 
its  own  organ,  as  an  organ,  to  discriminate  qualities — £ 
judging  of  black  and  white,  Taste  of  bitter  and  sweet 
how  do  we  perceive  that  qualities  differ?  Evidently 
some  sense,  because  the  impressions  are  sentient;  and 
flesh  cannot  be  that  final  sentient,  ia^arov  ata-df/n^piov,  fl 
to  judge  of  qualities  it  must  of  necessity  first  touch  bodies 

£Us  meaning  here  is  by  no  means  clear.  He  says  em] 
tically  that  we  have  only  five  senses;  that  each  sense 
only  discriminate  its  own  objects ;  that  that  which  perce 
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vhite  to  be  different  from  sweet  cannot  be  the  sense  of  Taste 
nor  the  sense  of  Sight,  yet  it  must  be  a  sense,  because  the 
impression  is  sentient ;  finally,  he  says  that  the  sense  cannot 
be  Touch,  because  to  judge  of  qualities,  that  sense  must  first 
touch  bodies — by  which  he  probably  means  that  white  and 
sweet  not  being  tangible  cannot  be  perceived  by  Touch. 

What^  then,  is  this  judicial  sense  ?  He  has  nowhere  told 
us.  He  enters  upon  discussions  as  to  whether  the  judging 
faculty  is  divisible  or  indivisible,  and  this  numerically  or 
locally ;  but  what  it  is,  or  where  it  is,  he  has  not  explained  in 
this  treatise.  Elsewhere  we  gather  that  he  means  the  com- 
mon sensorium,  which  is  in  the  front  centre  (heart)  of  each 
animal.* 

Chdp.  IIL — 'The  soul  being  characterised   generally  by 
the  faculties,  locomotion  and  thought,  judgment  and  sensi- 
bility, it  would  seem  that  thought  and  reflection   are  consi- 
dered to  be  forms  of  sensation.    All  writers  assume  that 
thinking,  like  feeling,  is  corporeal,  and  that  Like  is  compre- 
hended by  like.    But  they  should  have  noted  the  liability 
of  the  senses  to  produce  error.    It  is  manifest  that  feeling  is 
iiot  the  same  as  reflection ;  the  one  belonging  to  all  creatures* 
^e  other  only  to  a  few.    Neither  is  the  judging  faculty, 
which  discerns  right  from  wrong,  to  be  confounded  with 
^nsation;  for  sensation   being  derived  from  particulars  is 
4ways  true,  and  belongs  to  all  animals;  but  error  lies  in 
Jxidgment,  and  none  are  liable  to  error  save  those  which  have 
^'eason.' 

Imagination  is  then  treated.  He  says  it  is  neither  sen- 
^tion  nor  judgment,  yet  it  is  never  called  up  without  sensa- 
^on.  It  is  the  faculty  by  which  an  image  of  some  kind  is 
^^alled  up  within  us,  and  is  to  be  ranked  with  those  faculties, 
^uch  as  sensation,  opinion,  and  knowledge,  by  which  we  form 
jtidgments. 

Chap.  IV.  has  peculiar  interest,  being  devoted  to  the  vow, 


^  hri  KW9^  cUc$JiHipiop, — De  JuverUuUt  L  467.    Compare  also  De  Somno,  S. 
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or  intellect,  '  that  part  of  the  Soul  by  which  it  both  kno 
and  reflects.' 

'  If  thinking  be  similar  to  sensation/  he  says,  '  then  m 
it  be  some  kind  of  impression  by  the  object  of  thought, 
some  other  analogous  agency.     But  that  which  thinks  mi 
then  be  passive,  airaOi^,  receptive  of  the  Forms  of  objec 
and  identical  with  the  objects  in  potentiality,  though  not 
in  actuality.    In  a  word,  the  Intellect  must  be  related 
objects  of  thought,  as  sensibility  is  to  objects  of  percepti< 
Thus  the  so-called  Intellect  of  the  Vital  Principle  (and 
Intellect  I  mean  that  which  judges  and  compares)  has 
actuality  no  existence  prior  to  the  act  of  intelligenca* 
is  very  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  mind  should  ha 
been  commingled  with  the  body ;  for  if  this  were  so,  it  woi 
be  a  quality  of  some  kind,  as  hot  or  cold ;  or  it  would  Ju 
some  kind  of  organ  svdi  as  there  is  for  sensation  ;  but  there 
none  such.' 

*  It  is  well  said  that  the  Soul  is  the  jdace  of  Forms  (tot 
etSSi/) ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  whole  so 
only  of  the  cogitative  part ;  and  of  Forms,  not  in  actuali 
but  in  potentiality.* 

He  argues  that  the  reflective  faculty  is  not  the  sensiti 
faculty  in  a  state  of  repose.  '  The  mind  judges  of  flesh  a 
ideal  flesh,  either  by  some  difierent  faculty,  or  by  being  its 
differently  affected.  It  is  by  sensibility  that  we  judge  of  ] 
and  cold  and  other  properties  of  flesh ;  but  it  is  either 
some  distinct  faculty — or  as  a  curved  line  is  to  a  straij 
line — that  we  judge  of  ideal  flesh.' 

Chap.    V. — The    soul    is   creative.     It  is  essentially 
energising    influence.      Knowledge    in  activity   is    identii 
with  the  object ;  but  in  potentiality,  it  pre-exists  in  the  ini 

♦  odOip  tartp  ^ptpytl^  tQp  Aktow  Tpbf  roetv.  This,  if  I  understand  it  taig 
means  that  the  mind  has  no  substantive  existence,  but  exists  only  in  act,  i 
function.  The  passage  is  yery  obscure.  Trendelenburg,  who  has  a  long  note 
the  parenthesis,  which  does  not  require  one,  is  silent  on  the  only  real  difficol 
ToRSTEiK  says,  '  intellectus  non  est  actu  idea  antequam  cogitet '  {odK  irru^  v6 
0i/tf(f  o6i€/jUa  dXX'  ij  aihri  Srt  dvyardp^oOOh  (ariy  irepytl^  tup  ttnop  wpb  poc 
ed.  Dt  Animd,  p.  198. 
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TidnaL  'Yet,  rigorously  speaking,  that  cannot  be  said  to 
piexexist  which  sometimes  is,  and  sometimes  is  not,  reflected 
on.  But  that  alone,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  separate  from 
eyeiything  else,  iis  deathless  and  etemaL  We  have  no 
memoiy  of  it  because  it  is  passionless  (airaOif;);  and  the 
impressible  mind  is  perishable,  and  without  it  there  can  be 
no  reflection.' 

Chap.  ri.  briefly  reiterates  the  argument  that  the  senses 
are  free  from  error,  which  arises  solely  from  the  judgment. 

Chap.  VII, — ^The  opening  sentence  may  be  read  as  a  vague 
anticipation  of  the  modern  hypothesis,  that  knowledge,  or 
rather  the  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge,  becomes  de- 
veloped in  the  race,  and  is  thus  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child,  so  that  the  ofispring  of  European  parents  is  capable  of 
acquiring  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  development  than 
the  o£&pring  of  Australian  parents  reared  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

Aristotle  has  written  much  about  the  senses  in  several 
Works.  The  treatise  De  Sensu,  in  the  Parva  Ifaturalia,  is  per- 
haps the  best  source  we  can  consult ;  and  it  may,  therefore, 
^  analysed  briefly  here. 

The  early  philosophers  sought  in  the  four  elements,  earth, 

^'^,  fire,  and  water,  for  the  several  bodies  constituting  the 

^®^es.    As  there  are  five  senses,  and  only  four  elements  were 

S^iierally  recognised,  a  fifth  element  was  imagined.    What 

^  -^^t  element  is,  Aristotle  does  not  say ;  elsewhere  we  learn 

^^  i^  the  Ether. 

I. —  Vision. 

^veiy  one,  he  says,  believes  Vision  to  be  of  fire;  the 
^^on  is  that  men  misconceive  the  phenomenon  of  sparks 
'^^^cing  before  the  eyes  when  rubbed,  especially  in  the  dark. 
'^Ut  if  we  cannot  deny  that  we  feel  and  see  that  which  we 
^^,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  eye  sees  itself.  Now,  why 
^ave  we  this  sensation  only  when  the  eye  is  rubbed  ? 
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The  explanation  offered  is  that  smooth  bodies  shine  nata 
rally  in  the  dark,  though  without  producing  light;  now  th< 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  smooth;  and  when  the  eye  is  mbbed  i 
seems  as  if  that  which  was  one  became  two.  The  lapic 
motion  makes  the  eye  which  is  seen  and  that  which  see 
appear  different.  The  phenomenon  is  not  producible  unles 
the  eye  be  rubbed  quickly,  and  in  darkness  (I  suppose  h 
means  by  darkness  the  eye  being  closed,  otherwise  the  quali 
fication  is  erroneous),  smooth  bodies  shine  no  less  thai 
certain  fish  heads,  and  the  ink  of  the  cuttlefish.  When  th* 
eye  is  rubbed  slowly,  the  sensation  is  not  such  as  to  mak< 
us  think  that  what  sees  and  what  is  seen  are  one  and  th* 
same,  so  that  the  eye  may  see  itself  as  in  a  mirror. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  a  fortunate  attempt  a 
explanation.  Newton,  in  one  of  his  celebrated  queries  adde( 
to  the  Optics,  first  clearly  stated  that  the  sparks  which  aiis 
when  the  eye  is  rubbed  '  arise  from  such  motions  excited  ii 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  pressure  and  motion  of  th< 
finger,  as  at  other  times  are  excited  there  by  light  fa 
causing  vision.'  But  it  was  Johannes  Mtiller,  stimulatet 
by  the  FarberUehre  of  Goethe,  who  placed  beyond  a  doub 
the  fact  that  each  special  nerve  of  sense  responds  only  in  on< 
special  manner,  no  matter  how  various  may  be  the  stimuli 
so  that  whatever  excites  the  optic  nerve  excites  a  luminou 
sensation ;  whatever  excites  the  auditory  or  gustatory  nerve 
excites  sonorous  and  sapid  sensations;  and  the  pressure  oi 
the  skin-nerve  which  excites  pain,  excites  in  the  optic  nervt 
not  pain,  but  a  luminous  sensation. 

Aristotle,  knowing  nothing  of  the  properties  of  the  opti< 
nerve,  could  not,  of  course,  give  an  explanation  of  th« 
phenomenon.  But  his  explanation  is  better  than  that  o 
Empedocles  and  Plato,  who  held  'the  eye  to  be  of  fire 
He  asks,  A  propos  of  this,  '  If  vision  is  produced  when  ligh 
passes  from  the  eye,  as  from  a  lantern,  why  can  we  not  set 
in  the  darkness  ?  To  pretend  that  light  is  extinguished  bj 
the  darkness,  on  quitting  the  eye,  is  absurd.' 

He  thinks  Democritus  right  in  asserting  that  the  vision 


<► 
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is  *of  water/  but  wrong  in  asserting  it  to  be  an  image 
(appearance,  ifi^xuri^),  for  the  image  is  produced  because  the 
eye  is  a  smooth  surface,  and  vision  is  not  in  it,  but  in  the 
seeing  faculty.  The  affection  is  a  refraction,  apaxKaai^  yhp 
TO  vd0a^.  But  in  those  days  the  theory  of  images  and  re- 
fraction was  not  understood.  Moreover,  it  is  absurd  not  to 
have  asked  why  the  eye  alone  can  see,  and  not  other  bodies. 

*  It  is  correct  to  say  that  vision  is  of  water ;  not  because  it 
is  of  water,  but  because  it  is  diaphanous,  and  this  quality  is 
common  to  air.  Water,  however,  retains  and  receives  it 
better  than  air,  and  that  is  why  the  pupil  and  the  eye  are  of 
water.  The  soul  is  assuredly  not  at  the  surface  of  the  eye, 
bat  within ;  hence  the  eye  must  be  translucent  and  capable 
of  receiving  light.  Thus  men  in  battle  wounded  near  the 
temple,  so  that  the  optic  channels  (nerves,  iropoi)  are 
divided,  have  felt  darkness  come  on  as  if  a  lamp  had  been 
extinguished ;  for  indeed  the  diaphanous  and  the  pupil  form 
a  sort  of  lamp.' 

'Thus  it  is  evident  we  must  assign  an  element  to  each 
sense,  and  say  that  the  part  of  the  eye  which  sees  is  of  water, 
that  which  hears  is  of  air,  and  that  which  smells  is  of  fire. 
Touch  is  earthy.  Taste  is  a  kind  of  Touch.  The  eye  is  a 
part  of  the  brain ;  and  the  brain  is  the  moistest  and  coldest 
part  of  the  body.  Touch  and  Taste  are  connected  with  the 
hearty  which  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  body.' 

We  have  next  an  exposition  of  Colour.    He  defines  Light 
'the  colour  of  the  diaphanous  per  accidens;'  or,  as  he  ex- 
presses it  in  the  De  Animd,  *  colour  is  a  movement  of  the 
*aphanous,'  which  may  be  interpreted  into  an  anticipation 
^^   the  modem  undulatory  theory,  the  diaphanous  standing 
P^  the  elastic  ether,  and  the  movement  being  its  undula- 
tions. 

•When  there    is  an  igneous    body  (irvp&Si^  rt)  in  the 
diaphanous,  we  have  light;  when  none,  we  have  darkness.* 

**  Telesio  held  Light  to  be  visible  heat — lux  caloris  species  est — which  is 

^^gtd  by  the  colours  of  the  objects  through  which  it  passes. — Dt  Rerum  Naturd, 

«5S6,  tIl  292-3.    This  is  a  much  more  superficial  view  than  that  of  Aristotle ; 
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That  which  we  call  the  diaphanous  does  not  belong  ex- 
clusively to  water,  air,  and  other  bodies  which  are  translucent. 
It  is  some  common  nature  and  force,  which  not  existing 
separately  exists  in  these  bodies  and  in  others,  in  some  more 
and  in  some  less.'  * 

What  that  force  was  supposed  to  be  I  cannot  discover 
from  the  writings  now  extant ;  he  seems  to  have  considered 
it  sufficiently  described  by  its  name. 

'As  all  bodies  have  necessarily  a  limit,  so  also  has  the 
diaphanous,  and  this  limit  is  colour,  which  is  either  the  limit 
of  bodies,  or  tU  their  limit ;  and  hence  the  Pythagoreans  call 
colour  "  the  surface." ' 

'Colour  being  the  limit  of  the  diaphanous  in  a  limited 
body,  it  is  possible  that  that  which  produces  light  in  the  air 
will  also  be  in  the  diaphanous  in  limited  bodies,  or  will  not 
be  there ;  and  thus,  as  in  the  air  there  may  be  light  or  dark- 
ness, so  in  bodies  there  may  be  white  and  black.  The  white 
and  black  may  be  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  both  may  be 
invisible  separately,  on  account  of  their  minuteness,  yet, 
nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  two  will  be  visible.  But  the 
result  can  be  neither  black  nor  white ;  but  as  it  must  have 
some  colour  the  colour  will  be  a  compound  of  the  two.  That 
is  how  dififerent  colours  arise.  Many  colours  are  also  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  the  parts :  thus  three  may  be 
arranged  with  two,  or  four,  and  other  combinations.  Those 
colours  which  depend  on  proportional  numbers  are  har- 
monious, such  as  purple  and  scarlet.*  -f* 

and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  his  deviations  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stagirite. 

*  dXXd  tIs  i^rt  kou^  ^i^if  Kul  iArafus,  1j  x^P*^^  M^  <>^'f  l<rro',  iy  roOroii  8*  ^4tM 
Kal  rots  dXXocf  <rdffiaauf  ivvwdpxfh  toTs  flip  /uiXXoy  Tcis  5'  ^ttop, 

t  For  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  views  held  by  the  ancients  on  the  subject 
of  colour,  see  Peantl  :  AristoteUs  iiber  die  Farben,  erldutert  dureh  eine  l/ebtrtieh — 
der  Farbenlehre  der  Alien,  Munich,  1849.     But  perhaps  the  most  intelligibi 
account  is  that  given  by  Gobthk  :  Ottchichte  der  Farbenlehre,     Werke, 
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II. — Taste  and  Smell, 


'  These  have  great  similarity,  though  produced  in  different 
organs.  The  nature  of  flavours  is  more  evident  than  that 
of  odours,  because  our  sense  of  smell  is  less  keen  than  it  is 
in  other  animals;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  Touch  more 
sensitive  than  any  other  animal,  and  Taste  is  a  kind  of 
Touch. 

'  Although  water  is  insipid  by  nature,  it  is  necessary  that 

water  should  contain  all  flavours  which  escape  our  perception 

on  account  of  their  feebleness;  or  that  it  should  contain  a 

matter  which  is  the  germ  of  all  flavours;  or  finally,  that 

water  having  no  difierence  of  flavour  in  it,  the  cause  is  heat. 

Thus  the  flavour  of  fruit  is  developed   by  heat.    All  the 

flavours  to  be  found  in  fruits  are  to  be  found  also  in  the 

earth.    At  least  the  ancients  thought  that  water  varied  with 

the  soils  through  which  it  passed,  which  is  evident  from  salt 

waters,  as  salt  is  also  a  kind  of  earth.*    Thus  water  filtered 

through  cinders  contracts  a  bitter  taste,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

We  may  hence  see  why  plants  have  their  various  flavours ; 

for  moisture,  like  everything  else,  is  modified  by  its  opposite, 

and  dryness  is  the  opposite  of  moisture.    Thus  moisture  is 

THodified  by  fire,  for  fire  is  by  nature  dry.    Thus  when  some- 

^^ung  sapid  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  water  becomes  sapid ; 

^d  in  the  same  way  nature  acts  upon  the  dry  element,  and 

4e  earthy  element:  it  filters  the  moisture  through  the  diy 

*Qd  earthy,  setting  it  in  motion  by  heat,  and  giving  it  all 

^ie  necessary  qualities.     This   modification   of  moisture  is 

favour.' 

*As  various  colours  arise  from  the  combinations  of  black 
^^d  white,  so  various  flavours  arise  from  the  combinations  of 
^"^eet  and  bitter ;  and  these  combinations  may  be  proportional 
^^  indefinite.  Those  which  are  agreeable  depend  on  nu- 
^^erical  proportion.  The  kinds  of  flavour  resemble  those  of 
^^lour :  both  are  seven  in  number.' 

*  Who  were  these  ancients  ?  The  commentators  declare  that  Metrodorus  and 
^)fiXA00RA8  are  alluded  to.  Perhaps  so  :  yet  the  opinion  may  be  found  very 
^t^tinctly  expressed  by  Hippocrates  :  Dt  Aire,  Loeii  et  Aquii. 
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'  Odours  are  perceptible  in  air  and  water ;  they  are  trans- 
mitted by  the  diaphanous  which  is  common  both  to  air  and 
water.  That  water  alone  suffices  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
fish  have  the  sense  of  smelL  Odour  is  dry  flavour  con- 
veyed by  the  moisture  in  air  and  water.  All  sapid  bodies  are 
odorous.' 

III. — Rearing, 

Either  Aristotle  forgot  to  include  Hearing  in  this  treatise, 
or  else  the  chapter  has  been  lost.  But  his  views  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  De  Animd  (ii  8),  from  which  we  may  borrow 
them  in  a  compressed  form. 

'  Sound  is  both  potential  and  actual ;  for  we  say  that  some 
bodies,  such  as  sponge,  wool,  &c.,  are  without  sound,  and 
others,  as  brass,  wood,  hard  and  smooth  bodies,  have  sound 
because  able  to  make  sound  actual  by  the  action  oftht  medium 
"between  the  object  and  the  ear.  Actual  sound  is  the  result  of 
something  in  relation  to  something,  and  in  something;  for 
its  cause  is  percussion.  But  with  only  one  body  there  can 
be  no  percussion ;  so  that  the  sonorous  object  sounds  by  its 
relation  to  another.  Without  movement  there  can  be  no 
percussion,  and  sound  is  not  produced  by  the  percussion  of 
every  substance ;  and  hollow  bodies  create,  by  reflex,  many 
percussions  after  the  first,  owing  to  the  medium  within  them 
having  been  set  in  motion  and  being  unable  to  escape. 
Sound  is  audible  in  air,  and  less  distinctly  in  water."^  But 
neither  air  nor  water  can  be  the  cause  of  sound,  since  there 
must  be  a  percussion  of  solid  bodies  against  each  other  and 
against  the  air.' 

'A  vacuum  is  justly  called  the  lord  of  hearing  {icvpiov 
Tov  cucoveip),  for  the  air  appears  to  be  a  vacuum,  and  when 
moving  continuously  creates  hearing.  But  being  very  dif- 
fluent, it  gives  out  no  sound,  unless  when  that  which  is  per- 
cussed is  smooth :  in  this  case  the  air  becomes  uniform  over 

*  An  error  which  observation  might  have  guarded  against ;  since  very  simple 
experience  shows  water  to  be  a  better  conductor  of  sound  than  air.  The  velocity 
with  which  sound  traverses  water  has  been  calculated  as  four  times  its  Telocitj 
through  air. 
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its  snirface,  for  the  surface  of  a  smooth  body  is  one.    Every 
aonoiOTis  body  sets  in  motion  the  air  which  is,  by  continuity, 
one  with  the  organ  of  hearing ;  and  sound  being  in  the  air, 
the  air  without  the  organ  sets  in  motion  the  air  within.    An 
animal^  therefore,  does  not  hear  in  every  part,  for  every  part 
does  not  contain  air.    The  air  itself,  owing  to  its  diffluence, 
is  without  sound;  but  when  confined,  its  motion  produces 
souxid.    The  air  within  the  ear  is  so  immured  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  escape;*  and  this,  in  order  that  the  sense  may 
perceive  accurately  all  variations  of  its  movement.      And 
thus  we  are  enabled  to  hear  in  water ;  for  the  water  cannot 
gain  access  to  the  congenital  air,  or  pass  through  the  con- 
volutions of  the  ear.    The  ear  is  constantly  giving  out  sound, 
as  a  horn  does ;  for  the  air  within  it  is  continually  moving 
in  some  peculiar  manner.      Hence  we  speak  of  hearing  by  a 
vacuum  and  something  resonant,  because  we  hear  by  the 
part  which  contains  the  air  confined  within  it.' 

IV. — Sensation  in  general. 

Having  passed  the  Senses  in  review,  he  then  touches  on 
certain  general  questions  relative  to  sensation.  And  first  of 
iU  divisibility  ad  infinitum. 

If  bodies  are  infinitely  divisible,  are  the  impressions  they 

Biake  on  us  equally  so?    This  question  Aristotle  answers 

^th  manifest  superiority  over  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who, 

pix>bably  from  an  unsuspected  reminiscence,  has  used  the 

*  The  traiiBlation  in  the  text  came  spontaneously  from  my  pen,  because  I  was 

^ot  aware  that  the  Unguage  of  Aristotle  had  puzzled  the  commentators.     (See 

^^^EUDSLENBURO,  p.  386,  for  an  example.)    The  sense  is  so  plain  that  I  cannot 

^>Bn  now  comprehend  how  it  has  been  missed.    Aristotle  says  the  air  in  the  ear 

^  immoyable  or  unmoyed,  aKUniTot\  immobilis  is  Bussemaker's  translation, 

^^iMowiNe  ]«  Collisr's.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  the  moyement  of  this  air  is  mentioned 

^^nmediately  afterwards,  the  verbal  contradiction  is  glaring ;  yet  it  is  only  yerbal. 

^f  we  sappose  that  djcbniros  has  reference  to  the  air  which  kw  rdis  &<nw  fyicar^jco- 

^6/t^Ttu  (is  immured  within  the  ears),  the  meaning  is  obvious  enough.    A  man  is 

Tfcnid  to  be  immovable  from  his  studio  or  bureau  without  any  imputation  on  his 

^ower  of  movement ;  but  commentators,  boggling  at  small  contradictions,  and 

^Msnng  bj  great  ones  without  remark,  would  point  out  that  a  man  cannot  be 

tmmovable  if  he  move  at  all. 
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very  same  illustrations  to  justify  his  own  doctrine  of  '  latent 
consciousness.'  That  our  consciousness  may  arise  out  of  un- 
conscious modifications  is  evident,  according  to  Hamilton,  in 
the  fact  of  a  minimum  visiile,  which  is  the  smallest  surface 
that  can  be  seen :  '  It  is  plain  that  if  we  divide  this  minimum 
visible  into  two  parts,  neither  half  can  by  itself  be  an  object 
of  vision  or  visual  consciousness.  They  are,  severally  and 
apart,  to  consciousness  as  zero.  But  it  is  evident  that  each 
part  must  have  produced  in  us  a  certain  modification,  real 
though  unperceived,  for  as  the  perceived  whole  is  nothing 
but  the  imion  of  unperceived  halves,  so  the  perception  is  only 
the  sum  of  the  two  modifications,  each  of  which  severally 
eludes  our  consciousness.'  * 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  may  be  disclosed  in  a  counter 
illustration :  the  stick  which  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  just 
touches  us,  and  produces  the  sensation  of  contact,  will  no 
longer  produce  that  sensation  if  broken  in  half,  and  held 
towards  us  at  a  distance  of  three  feet :  it  will  not  affect  our 
consciousness  at  all :  the  two  halves  thus  pointed  towards  us 
do  not  produce  modifications  in  our  consciousness  the  sum 
of  which  is  perceived  when  the  whole  touches  us.  Hamilton's 
mistake  lies  in  the  vague  conception  of  a  minimum  visible, 
which  being  the  extreme,  point  of  visual  consciousness,  any- 
thing beyond  that  extreme  must  necessarily  pass  altogether 
beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  It  does  not  become 
latent;  for  consciousness  it  becomes  nou-eanstent  The  dif- 
ference in  degree  has  amounted  to  a  difference  in  kind. 

Aristotle  justly  says  that  the  sensible  qualities  are  named 
such  because  they  produce  sensation.  'All  magnitude  is^ 
necessarily  sensible.  Were  it  otherwise,  there  would  b^ 
bodies  which  had  no  colour,  no  weight,  nor  any  other  quaUty^, 
and  which  consequently  would  not  be  perceptible  to  us,  siaci^ 
it  is  by  such  qualities  that  we  have  perception.  But  t;lie 
sensible  is  composed  of  sensible  qualities,  and  assuredly  xxot 

*  Hamilton  :  Lecture*  <m  Metaphyne*,  1859,  i  850.  It  is  strange  thftt  ntttber 
the  erudite  Hamilton,  nor  his  erudite  editors,  should  have  mentioned  AxUft^^ 
in  this  place. 
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of  mathematical  definitions.*    How  do  we  form  any  judg- 
ment of  sensible  things  ?    By  the  intellect  ?    But  the  ideas 
are  only  possible  when  based  on  sensations.    The  solution  of 
these  questions  makes  manifest  why  the  kinds  of  colour, 
taste.  Sec,  are  limited,  or  finite.    It  is  because  in  aU  things 
which  have  extremes  there  must  also  be  intermediate  points 
of  limitation;  now  contraries  are  extremes,  and  in  all  sen- 
sible impressions  there  are  contraries,  as  white  and  black  in 
colour,  sweet  and  bitter  in  taste.    A  body  that  is  continuous 
therefore  may  be  infinitely  divided  into  uneqiuil  parts,  but  its 
divisibility  into  equal  parts  is  finite.    That  which  is  not  con- 
tinuous as  a  whole  has  its  parts  (species)  finitely  divisible. 
Since  we  call  the  sensible  qualities  species,  and  they  are 
always  continuous,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  actual 
and  potential;  and  hence  we  do  not  see  the  millionth  part 
when  we  see  the  million,  nor  do  we  hear  the  quarter-tone 
when  we  hear  thq  melody;  the  interval  is  imperceptible  and 
is  lost  in  other  sounds.    It  is  the  same  with  the  infinitely 
little  in  other  sensibles :  they  are  potentially  visible,  but  not 
adually  visible  when  isolated.-|-    TIius  the  line  of  one  foot  is 
potentially  in  the  line  of  two  feet,  but  exists  actually  only 
▼hen  alone.    The  infinitely  small  qualities  are  lost  in  sur- 
lonnding  bodies,  as  drops  of  perfume  poured  into  the  sea. 
This  infinitely  little  which  transcends  sensation  is  neither 
Sensible  in  itself,  nor  by  itself,  for  it  is  only  sensible  poten- 
tially in  the  larger  quantity.' 

I  have  preserved  the  Aristotelian  phraseology,  but  the 
deader  will  find  little  difficulty  in  disengaging  the  meaning, 
JBnd  will  perceive  how  this  distinction  of  the  potentially  and 
^Eu^tually  visible  agrees  with  and  yet  rises  superior  to  Hamil- 
ton's idea  of  our  being  imconsciously  modified  by  that  wliich 


rocovror  vdBot'  Swi^  o6i*  tdcOrfrbv  Sktat'  ravra  yd^p  rd  alcSriTd,  T6  dp*  alcBrjTbw 
hrui  avyK€ltu9w  oix  i^  elaBitrw,  'AXX'  di^ayKator  od  yiip  ^  (k  y€  r(av  fiaBrifia-^ 
71x09.  vi.  445. 
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never  reaches  the  consciousness,  so  that  two  zeros  may  make 
an  nnit. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  he  enters  upon  the  question 
whether  we  can  have  two  different  sensations  in  the  same 
instant  of  time ;  a  question  of  some  psychological  interest. 
He  answers  it  in  the  negative. 

In  reviewing  Aristotle's  opinions  on  the  Senses,  it  is 
requisite  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  wholly  without  the 
anatomical  and  physiological,  no  less  than  the  physical  and 
chemical  knowledge,  which  could  have  given  an  assured 
basis  to  his  speculations.  It  is  a  subject  which,  even  in  our 
own  day  after  so  much  laborious  inquiry,  is  only  beginning 
to  be  imderstood;  and  the  psychologist  will  have  many 
years  yet  to  wait  before  science  furnishes  him  with  the  data 
he  requires. 

I  must  not  linger  longer  over  Aristotle,  the  more  so  as  his 
researches  in  Physics  and  Biology  have  been  handled  by  me  in 
some  detail  in  the  work  already  mentioned.    There  I  have 
pointed  out  how  his  reliance  on  experience  and  induction 
led  him  to  fruitful  results,  and  how  the  d  priori  Method  sub- 
stituted for  observation   and  induction  led  him  into  error. 
The  combination  of  the  two  tendencies  is  very  noticeable  ii:^ 
his  works.     It  prevents  his  being  clear  and  consistent,  bu-t 
it  gives  his  works  a  singular  prestige.    All  schools  find  diet 
there.     All  opinions  seem  more   or  less  anticipated, 
stimulates  the  activity  of  his  readers,  provokes  them  by  k" 
obscurity  and  irreconcilable  assertions,  and  imposes  on  the 
by  the  weight   of  his  intellect,  so  that'^they  cannot  he 
fancying  he  had  some  profound  meaning  in  sentences  whi 
were  mere  guesses,  incapable  of  proof.     They  meet 
many  passages  which  light  up  whole  tracks  of  inquiry,  i 
many  subtle  distinctions  which  have  taken  their  place 
philosophy,  as  for  example  that  of  the  primary  and  seconc 
qualities  of  body;  and  they  naturally  suppose  that  -pas^L^GS 
obscure  to  them  have  an  inner  light. 

The  contribution  of  Aristotle  to  the  historical  evolution  of 
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Sdenes  ms  considerable,  although  his  special  inquiries  were 
•ddom  successfuL    He  instituted  the  important  science  of 
Logic;    directed  men's  attention  to  the  necessity  of   exa- 
mining the  grounds  of  knowledge  and  the  forms  of  thought 
He  also  made  philosophy  embrace  all  topics  of  rational  re- 
seaich.    But  his  crowning  glory  was  the  impulse  he  gave  to 
the  purely  scientific  spirit  by  his  constant  appeal  to  Experi- 
ence as  the  source  of  knowledge,  and  his  insistence  on  the 
methods  of    Observation   and  Induction.     If   his  teaching 
fostered  the  vexatious  quibbling  of  schoolmen,  it  also  fostered 
the  scientific  research  of  the  Arabs.     Both  tendencies  are 
more  or  less  due  to  his  influence,  and  hence  it  is  that  his 
mighty  intellect  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  dominant 
power  in  all  subsequent  speculation,  till  the  rise  of   tho 
iQoderu  schools. 


Vol.  t 
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Summary  of  the  Socratic  Movement. 

Socrates  appeared  during  the  reign  of  scepticism.  Tlie 
various  tentatives  of  the  early  thinkers  had  all  ended  in 
a  scepticism,  which  was  turned  to  dexterous  use  by  the 
Sophists.  Socrates  escaped  this  scepticism  by  a  new  deve- 
lopment of  Method.  Armed  with  this  instrument,  he  with- 
drew men  from  metaphysical  speculations  about  Nature 
which  had  led  them  into  the  inextricable  confusion  of  doubt. 
He  bade  them  look  at  man.  Moral  Philosophy  took  the 
place  of  physical  and  metaphysical  speculation.  The  Cyre- 
naics  and  the  Cynics  attempted  to  carry  out  his  method; 
but,  as  they  did  so  in  a  one-sided  manner,  their  endeavour 
was  only  partially  successful 

Plato,  the  youngest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  disciples 
of  Socrates,  accepted  the  Method,  and  applied  it  more  widely. 
Nevertheless  Ethics  furnished  the  most  important  of  his 
speculations.  Physics  were  subordinate  to  and  illustrative  of 
Ethics.  The  Truth — the  God-like  existence — ^which  he  for 
ever  besought  men  to  contemplate  that  they  might  share  it.^ 
had  always  an  ethical  object :  it  was  sought  by  man  for  h^^ 
own  perfection.  How  to  live  in  a  manner  resembling  tl 
Gods,  was  the  fundamental  problem  which  he  set  himself 
solve.  But  there  was  a  germ  of  scientific  speculation 
his  philosophy,  and  this  germ  was  developed  by  his  pu] 
Aristotle. 

The  difference  between  Socrates  and  Aristotle  is  immen: 
Plato,  however,  fills  up  the  interval    In  Plato  we  see 
transition-point  of  development,  both  in  Method  and  in  I> 
trine.    MetaphyBical  speculations  are   intimately  connect:^^ 
with  those  of  Ethics.    In  Aristotle,  Ethics  only  form  one 
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l)Tanch  of  philosophy:  the  other  branches  usurp  the  larger 
share  of  his  attention. 

One  result  of  Aristotle's  labours  was  precisely  this:  he 
brought  Philosophy  round  again  to  that  condition  from 
which  Socrates  had  wrested  it;  he  opened  the  world  again 
to  speculation. 

Was  then  the  advent  of  Socrates  nullified?  No.  The 
Socratic  Epoch  conferred  the  double  benefit  on  humanity  of 
having  first  brought  to  light  the  importance  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,  and  of  having  substituted  a  new  and  incom- 
parably better  Instrument  for  the  one  employed  by  the  early 
speculators.    That  Instrument  sufficed  for  several  centuries. 

In  Aristotle's  systematization  of  the  Method,  and,  above 
all,  in  his  bringing  Physics  and  Metaphysics  again  into  the 
r^on  of  Inquiry,  he  paved  the  way  for  a  new  epoch — ^the 
epoch  of  Scepticism;  not  indeed  the  unmethodical  Scepti- 
cism of  helpless  baffled  guessers,  like  that  which  preceded 
Socrates;  but  the  methodical  and  dogmatic  exposure  of  the 
vanity  of  philosophy. 


L 
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EIGHTH  EPOCH. 

Second  Crisis  in  Philosophy — The  radical  imperfection  of 
the  Subjective  Method  again  becomes  manifest  in  the 
impossibility  of  applying  its  criterion. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TUB  SCEPTICS. 

§  I.  Pyrrho. 

IN  the  curious  train  which  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  into  India,  there  was  a  serious,  reflective  man, 
who  followed  him  from  a  purely  philosophical  interest :  that 
man  was  Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  the  Sceptical  philosophy. 
Conversing  with  the  Gymnosophists  of  India,  he  must  have 
been  struck  with  their  devout  faith  in  doctrines  so  unusual 
to  him ;  and  this  spectacle  of  a  race  of  wise  and  studious 
men  believing  a  strange  creed,  and  acting  upon  their  belief, 
may  have  led  him  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  belief  in  generaL 
He  had  already,  by  the  philosophy  of  Democritus,  been  led 
to  question  the  origin  of  knowledge;  he  had  learned  to 
doubt ;  and  now  this  doubt  became  irresistible. 

On  his  return  to  Elis  he  became  remarked  for  the  practical 
philosophy  which  he  inculcated,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
life.  The  profound  and  absolute  scepticism  with  which  he 
regarded  all  speculative  doctrines,  had  the  same  effect  upon 
him  as  upon  Socrates:  it  made  him  insist  wholly  on  moral 
doctrines.     He  was  resigned  and  tranquil,  accepting  life  as 
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he  found  it^  and  guiding  himself  by  the  general  precepts  of 
common-sense.  Socrates,  on  the  contrary,  was  uneasy,  rest- 
less, perpetually  questioning  himself  and  others,  despising 
speculations,  but  eager  for  truth.  Pyrrho,  dissatisfied  with 
all  the  attempts  of  his  predecessors  to  solve  the  great  pro- 
blems they  had  set  to  themselves,  declared  the  problems  to 
be  insoluble.  Socrates  was  also  dissatisfied :  he  too  declared 
that  he  knew  nothing ;  but  his  doubt  was  an  active,  eager, 
qaestioning  doubt,  used  as  a  stimulus  to  investigation,  not 
accepted  as  a  final  result  of  all  investigation.  The  doubt  of 
Pyrrho  was  a  reprobation  of  all  philosophy;  the  doubt  of 
Socrates  was  the  opening  through  which  a  new  philosophy 
was  to  be  established.  Their  lives  accorded  with  their 
doctrines.  Pyrrho,  the  grand  Priest  of  Elis,  lived  and  died 
in  happiness,  peace,  and  universal  esteem.*  Socrates  lived 
in  perpetual  warfare,  was  always  misunderstood,  was  ridiculed 
as  a  sophist,  and  perished  as  a  blasphemer. 

The  precise  doctrines  of    Pyrrho  it  is  now  hopeless  to 

attempt  to  recover.    Even  in  antiquity  they  were  so  mixed 

Up  with  those  of  his  followers,  that  it  was  found  impossible 

to  separate  them.    We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the 

Sceptical  doctrines  as  they  are  collected  and  systematized  by 

that  acute  and  admirable  writer,  Sextus  Empiricus. 

The  stronghold  of  Scepticism  is  this  :  There  is  no  criterion 

^f  truth.    Plato  had  propounded  his  Ideal  Theory,  Aristotle 

i»futed  it  by  proving  it  to  be  purely  subjective.    But  then  the 

theory  of  Demonstration,  which  Aristotle  placed  in  its  stead, 

was  not  that  equally  subjective  ?  What  was  this  boasted  Logic, 

l>ut  the  systematic  arrangement  of  Ideas  obtained  originally 

through    Sense.     According   to  Aristotle,  knowledge  could 

only  be  a  knowledge  of  phenomena ;  although  he  too  wished 

to  make  out  a  science  of  Causes.    And  what  are  Phenomena  ? 

Phenomena  are  the    Appearances    of    things?    But  where 

exists  the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  these  Appearances  ?    How 

*  AH  the  stories  about  him  which  pretend  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  his  scep- 
tidsm  in  real  life  are  too  trivial  for  refutation,  being  obviously  the  invention  of 
those  who  thought  Pyrrho  ought  to  have  been  absurd  in  conduct  because  scep- 
tical in  doctrine. 
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are  we  to  ascertain  the  exactitude  of  the  accordance  of  these 
Appearances  with  the  Things  of  which  they  are  Appearances  ? 
We  know  full  well  that  Things  appear  differently  to  us  at 
difierent  times;  appear  differently  to  different  individuals; 
appear  differently  to  different  animals.  Are  any  of  these 
Appearances  true  ?  If  so,  wMch  are  ?  and  how  do  you  know 
which  are  true  ? 

Moreover  reflect  on  this:  We  have  five  senses,  each  of 
which  reveals  to  us  a  different  quality  in  the  object.  Thus 
an  Apple  is  presented  to  us :  we  see  it,  smell  it,  feel  it,  taste 
it,  hear  it  bitten;  and  the  sight,  smell,  feeling,  taste,  and 
sound,  are  five  different  Appearances — ^five  different  Aspects 
under  which  we  perceive  the  Thing.  If  we  had  three  Senses 
more,  the  Thing  would  have  three  qualities  more;  it  would 
present  three  more  Appearances:  if  we  had  three  Senses 
less,  the  Thing  would  have  but  three  qualities  less.  Are 
these  qualities  wholly  and  entirely  dependent  npon  our 
Senses,  or  do  they  really  appertain  to  the  Thing?  And 
do  they  cdl  appertain  to  it,  or  only  some  of  them  ?  The 
differences  of  the  impressions  made  on  different  people  seem 
to  prove  that  the  qualities  of  things  are  dependent  on  the 
Senses.  These  differences  at  any  rate  show  that  things  do 
not  present  one  uniform  series  of  Appearances. 

All  we  can  say  with  truth  is,  that  Things  appear  to  us  in 
such  and  such  a  manner.  That  we  have  Sensations  is  true ; 
but  we  cannot  say  that  our  Sensations  are  true  images  of  the 
Things.  That  the  Apple  we  have  is  brilliant,  round,  odorous 
and  sweet,  may  be  very  true,  if  we  mean  that  it  appears 
such  to  our  senses ;  but,  to  keener  or  duller  vision,  scent,  tact, 
and  taste,  it  may  be  dull,  rugged,  offensive,  and  insipid. 

Amidst  this  confusion  of  sensuous  impressions.  Philo- 
sophers pretend  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false ;  they 
assert  that  Keason  is  the  Criterion:  Eeason  distinguishes. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  are  herein  agreed.  Very  well,  reply  the 
Sceptics,  Keason  is  your  Criterion.  But  what  proof  have  you 
that  this  Criterion  itself  distinguishes  truly  ?  You  must  not 
return  to  Sense :  that  has  been  already  given  up ;  you  must 
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lely  upon  Beason;  and  we  ask  you  what  proof  have  you 
that  your  Beason  never  errs?  what  proof  have  you  that  it 
is  ever  correct  ?  A  Criterion  is  wanted  for  your  Criterion ;  and 
80  on  a^  infinitum. 

The  Sceptics  maintain  that  because  our  knowledge  is  only 
the  knowledge  of  Phenomena,  and  not  at  all  of  Noimiena — 
because  we  only  know  Things  as  they  appear  to  us,  not  as 
they  really  are — all  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
Existence  must  be  vain;  for  the  attempt  can  only  be  made 
on  appearances.  But,  although  absolute  Truth  is  not  at- 
tainable by  man,  although  there  cannot  be  a  science  of 
Bemg,  there  can  be  a  science  of  Appearances.  The  Pheno- 
mena, they  admit,  are  true  as  Phenomena.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  therefore  to  observe  and  classify  Phenomena;  to 
trace  in  them  the  resemblances  of  coexistence  and  succes- 
sion, to  trace  the  connections  of  cause  and  effect ;  and,  having 
done  this,  we  shall  have  founded  a  Science  of  Appearances 
adequate  to  our  wants. 

But  the  age  in  which  the  Sceptics  lived  was  not  ripe  for 
such  a  conception:  accordingly,  having  proved  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  science  of  Being,  they  supposed  that  they  had 
established  the  impossibility  of  all  Science,  and  had  de- 
stroyed all  grounds  of  certitude.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  modem  Sceptics  have  added  nothing  which  is  not 
implied  in  the  principles  of  the  Pyrrhonists.  The  arguments 
by  which  Himie  thought  he  destroyed  all  the  grounds  of 
certitude  are  differently  stated  from  those  of  Pyrrho,  but 
not  differently  foimded;  and  they  may  be  answered  in  the 
same  way. 

The  Sceptics  had  only  a  negative  doctrine;  consequently, 
only  a  negative  influence.  They  corrected  the  tendency  of 
the  mind  ^towards  accepting  its  conclusions  as  adequate  ex- 
pressions of  the  facts;  they  served  to  moderate  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  speculative  spirit;  they  showed  that  the 
pretended  Philosophy  of  the  day  was  not  so  firmly  fixed 
as  its  professors  supposed.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  have 
witnessed  the  gigantic  efforts  of  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  and  an 
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Aristotle,  towards  the  reconstruction  of  Philosopliy,  which 
the  Sophists  had  brought  to  ruins — a  reconstruction,  too, 
on  different  ground — and  then  to  witness  the  hand  of  the 
iconoclast  smiting  down  that  image,  to  witness  the  pitiless 
logic  of  the  Sceptic  undermining  that  laboriously-constnicted 
edifice,  leaving  nothing  in  its  place  but  another  heap  of  ruins, 
like  that  from  which  the  edifice  was  built ;  for,  not  only  did 
the  Sceptics  refute  the  notion  that  a  knowledge  of  Appear- 
ances could  ever  become  a  knowledge  of  Existence,  not  only 
did  they  exhibit  the  fallacious  nature  of  sensation,  and  the 
want  of  certitude  in  the  affirmations  of  Beason,  they  also 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  main  positions  of  that  Method 
which  was  to  supply  the  ground  of  certitude ;  they  attacked 
Induction  and  Definitions. 

Of  Induction,  Sextus,  in  one  brief,  pregnant  chapter,  writes 
thus : — *  Induction  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Universal  from  in- 
dividual things.  But  this  Induction  can  only  be  correct  in  as 
far  as  all  the  individual  things  agree  with  the  Universal. 
This  universality  must  therefore  be  verified  before  the  Induc- 
tion can  be  made:  a  single  case  to  the  contrary  woidd  de- 
stroy the  truth  of  the  Induction.*  * 

.We  will  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  The  whiteness  of 
swans  shall  be  the  Induction.  Swans  are  said  to  be  white 
because  all  the  individual  swans  we  may  have  seen  are  white. 
Here  the  Universal  (whiteness)  seems  induced  from  the  parti- 
culars ;  and  it  is  true  in  as  far  as  all  particular  swans  are 
white.  But  there  are  a  few  black  swans ;  one  of  these  parti- 
cular black  swans  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  former  Induc- 
tion. If,  therefore,  says  Sextus,  you  are  not  able  to  verify 
the  agreement  of  the  universal  with  every  particular,  %,$,  if 
you  are  not  able  to  prove  that  there  is  no  swan  not  black, 
you  are  xmable  to  draw  a  certain  and  accurate  Induction. 
That  you  cannot  make  this  verification  is  obvious. 

In  the  next  chapter  Sextus  examines  Definitions.  He 
pronoxmces  them  perfectly  useless.    If  we  know  the  thing 

*  Pyrrhon.  Hypot,  vol.  iL  c  xy.  p.  94.  The  edition  I  use  ia  the  Paris  folio 
uf  1621,  the  first  of  the  Greek  text. 
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we  define,  we  do  not  comprehend  it  because  of  the  definition, 
but  we  impose  on  it  the  definition  because  we  know  it ;  and 
if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  thing  we  would  define,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  define  it. 

Although  the  Sceptics  destroyed  the  dogmatism  of  their 
predecessors,  they  did  not  substitute  any  dogmatism  of  their 
own  in  its  place.  The  nature  of  the  scepticism  is  happily 
characterised  by  Sextus  in  his  comparison  of  them  with 
Democritus  and  Protagoras.  Democritus  had  insisted  on 
the  uncertainty  of  sense-knowledge;  but  he  concluded 
therefrom  that  objects  had  no  qualities  at  all  resembling 
those  known  to  us  through  sensation.  The  Sceptics  con- 
tented themselves  with  pointing  out  the  uncertainty,  but 
did  not  pronoimce  decisively  whether  the  qualities  existed 
objectively  or  not. 

Protagoras  also  insisted  on  the  uncertainty,  and  de- 
clared man  to  be  the  measure  of  truth.  He  supposed 
that  there  was  a  constant  relation  between  the  trans- 
formations of  matter  and  those  of  sensation;  but  these 
suppositions  he  afiSrmed  dogmatically;  to  the  Sceptic  they 
were  uncertain. 

This  general  incertitude  often  betrayed  the  Sceptics  into 

ludicrous  dilemmas,  of  which  many  specimens  have   been 

preserved.     Thus  they  said,  'We  assert  nothing — no,    not 

®ven  that  we  assert  nothing.'    But  if  the  reader  wishes  to 

^  this  distinction  between  a  thing  seeming  and  a  thing 

"^ng,  ridiculed  with  a  truly  comic  gusto,  he  should  turn  to 

"''^olifere's  Manage  forcS,  act  i.  sc.  8.     Such  follies  form  no 

^^Jrtion  of  our  subject,  and  we  leave  them  with  some  plea- 

f^^^re  to  direct  our  attention  to  more  worthy  efibrts  of  human 

^^nuity. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  EPICUREANS. 

§  I.  Epicurus. 

THE  Epicureans  are  condemned  in  their  names.  We 
before  noticed  how  the  meaning  attached  to  the  name 
of  Sophist  inadvertently  gives  a  bias  to  every  judgment  of 
the  School,  and  renders  it  extremely  diflScult  to  conceive 
the  members  of  that  School  otherwise  than  as  shameless 
rogues.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  as- 
sociation with  respect  to  the  Epicureans ;  although  historians 
are  now  pretty  well  agreed  in  believing  Epicurus  to  have  been 
a  man  of  pure  and  virtuous  life,  and  one  whose  doctrines  were 
moderate  and  really  inculcating  abstemiousness. 

Epicurus  was  bom  01. 109  (b.c.  342),  at  Samos,  according 
to  some;  at  Gargettus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  according 
to  others.  His  parents  were  poor,  his  father  a  teacher  of 
grammar.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  tells  us,  his  philosophical 
career  began  :  so  early  as  his  thirteenth  year.  But  we  must 
not  misunderstand  this  statement.  He  dates  his  career  from 
those  first  questionings  which  occupy  and  perplex  most 
young  minds,  especially  those  of  any  superior  capacity.  He 
doubtless  refers  to  that  period  when,  boy-like,  he  puzzled 
his  teacher  with  a  question  beyond  that  teacher's  power. 
Hearing  the  verse  of  Hesiod  wherein  all  things  are  said  to 
arise  from  Chaos,  Epicurus  asked,  'And  whence  came 
Chaos  ? ' 

*  Whence  came  Chaos  ?  *  Is  not  this*  the  sort  of  question 
to  occupy  the  active  mind  of  a  boy  ?  Is  it  not  by  such 
questions  that  we  are  all  led  into  philosophy  ?    To  philosophy 
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he  was  referred  for  an  explanation.  The  writings  of  Demo- 
critus  fell  in  his  way,  and  were  eagerly  studied ;  the  writings 
of  others  followed ;  and,  his  vocation  being  fixed,  he  sought 
instruction  from  many  masters.  But  from  all  these  masters 
be  could  gain  no  solid  convictions.  They  gave  him  hints ; 
and  working  upon  the  materials  they  furnished,  he  produced 
a  system  of  his  own,  by  which  we  presimie  he  justified  his 
daim  to  being  self-taught. 

His  early  years  were  agitated  and  unsettled.  He  visited 
Athens  at  eighteen,  but  remained  there  only  one  year.  He 
then  passed  to  Colophon,  Mitylene,  and  Lampsacus.  He 
retnmed  to  Athens  in  his  six-and-thirtieth  year,  and  there 
<^>ened  a  school,  over  which  he  presided  till  his  death,  01. 
127  (RC.  272). 

The  place  he  chose  for  his  school  was  the  famous  Garden, 
a  spot  pleasantly  typical  of  his  doctrine.  The  Platonists  had 
their  Academic  Grove;  the  Aristotelians  walked  along  the 
Lyceum;  the  Cynics  growled  in  the  Cynosarges;  the  Stoics 
occupied  the  Porch ;  and  the  Epicureans  had  their  Garden. 

Here,  in  the  tranquil  Garden,  in  the  society  of  his  friends, 
he  passed  a  peaceful  life  of  speculation  and  enjoyment.  The 
friendship  which  existed  amongst  them  is  well  known.  In  a 
time  of  general  scarcity  and  famine  they  contributed  to  each 
othei's  support,  showing  that  the  Pythagorean  notion  of 
community  of  goods  was  unnecessary  amongst  friends,  who 
could  confide  in  each  other.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Garden 
fliey  placed  this  inscription :  '  The  hospitable  keeper  of  this 
Diansion,  where  you  will  find  pleasure  the  highest  good,  will 
i^esent  you  liberally  with  barley-cakes  and  water  fresh  from 
^e  spring.  The  gardens  will  not  provoke  your  appetite  by 
*^ficial  dainties,  but  satisfy  it  with  natural  supplies.  Will 
^Ou  not  be  well  entertained  ? ' 

The  Garden  has  often  been  called  a  sty :  and  the  name  of 
^Jicurean  has  become  the  designation  of  a  sensualist.  But, 
^^  spite  of  his  numerous  assailants,  the  character  of  Epicurus 
"'^^s  been  rescued  from  contempt,  both  by  ancient  and  by 
^^odem  critics.    Diogenes  Laertius,  who  gives  some  of  the 
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accusations  in  detail,  easily  answers  the^l  by  an  appeal  td 
facts ;  and  modem  writers  have  been  at  no  loss  to  discover 
'  the  motive  of  the  ancient  calumnies,  which  mostly  proceeded 
from  the  Stoics.  A  doctrine  like  that  of  Epicurus  would,  at 
all  times,  lend  itself  to  gross  misrepresentation;  but  in  an 
epoch  like  that  in  which  it  appeared,  and  contrasted  with  fr 
doctrine  so  fiercely  opposed  to  it  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics» 
we  cannot  wonder  if  the  bitterness  of  opposition  translated 
itself  into  calumny.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  results  of 
speculative  differences  to  make  us  attribute  to  our  opponent's 
opinions  the  consequences  which  we  deduce  from  them,  as  if 
they  were  indubitably  the  consequences  he  deduces  for  him* 
self.  Our  opinions  are  conducive  to  sound  morality :  of  tluU 
we  are  convinced;  and  being  so  convinced,  it  is  natural  for 
us  to  believe  that  contrary  opinions  must  be  immoral  Our 
opponent  holds  contrary,  ergo  immoral  opinions;  and  we 
proclaim  his  immorality  as  an  unquestionable  fact.  In  this, 
however,  there  is  a  slight  forgetfulness,  namely,  that  our 
opponent  occupies  exactly  similar  ground,  and  what  we  think 
of  him,  he  thinks  of  us. 

The  Stoics  had  an  ineffable  contempt  for  the  weakness 
and  effeminacy  of  the  Epicureans  The  Epicureans  had  an 
ineffable  contempt  for  the  spasmodic  rigidity  and  unnatural 
exaggeration  of  the  Stoics.  They  libelled  each  other ;  but  the 
libels  against  the  Epicureans  have  iBet  with  more  general 
credit  than  those  against  the  Stoics,  from  the  more  imposing 
character  of  the  latter,  both  in  their  actions  and  doctrines. 

Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  voluminous  of 
Greek  Philosophers,  except  Chrysippus;  and  although  non< 
of  these  works  are  extant,  yet  so  many  fragments  are  pre 
served  here  and  there,  and  there  is  such  ample  testimony 
to  his  opinions,  that  there  are  few  writers  of  whose  dootriiz^< 
we  can  speak  with  greater  certainty ;  the  more  so  as  it  do^sis 
not  in  itself  present  any  difficulties  of  comprehension. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imlike   Plato   and  Aristotle  thauD 
Epicurus;  and  this  difference  may  be  characterised  at  tZie 
outset  by  their  fimdamental  difference  in  the  conception  ct    i 
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Fhflosophy,  which  Epicurus  regarded  as  the  Art  of  Life,  and 

nol  the  Art  of  Truth.    Philosophy,  he  said,  was  the  power 

{iwipjeia)  by  which  Beason  conducted  man  to  happiness. 

The  investigations  of  Philosophy  he  despised :  they  were  not 

only  uncertain,  but  contributed  nothing  towards  happiness; 

and  of  course  Logic,  the  instrument  of  Philosophy,  found  no 

fayour  in  his  sight.    His  system  was,  therefore,  only  another 

fonn  of  Scepticism,  consequent  on  his  dissatisfaction  with 

previous  systems.    Socrates  had  taught  men  to  regard  their 

own  nature  as  the  great  object  of  investigation;   but  man 

does  not  interrogate  his  own  nature  out  of  simple  curiosity, 

or  for  simple  erudition :  he  studies  his  nature  in  order  that 

he  may  improve  it ;  he  learns  the  extent  of  his  capacities  in 

order  that  he  may  properly  direct  them.    The  aim,  therefore, 

of  all  such  inquiries  must  be  Happiness.    And  what  con- 

stitutea  Happiness?      Upon  this  point  systems  differ:  all 

profess  to  teach  the  road  to  Happiness,  and  all  point  out 

dirergent  roads.    There  can  be  little  dispute  as  to  what  is 

Happiness,  but  infinite  disputes  as  to  the  way  of  securing  it.* 

In  the  Cyrenaic  and  Cjmic  Schools  we  saw  this  question 

leading  to  very  opposite  results ;  and  the  battle  we  are  now 

to  see  renewed  on  similar  ground  between  the  Epicureans 

ind  the  Stoics. 

Epicurus,  like    Aristippus,   declared    that    Pleasure  con- 
stituted Happiness;  all  animals  instinctively  pursue  it,  and 
as  instinctively  avoid  Pain.      Man  should  do  deliberately 
that  which  animals  do  instinctively.    Every  Pleasure  is  in 
itself  good ;  but,  in  comparison  with  another,  it  may  become 
an  eviL    The  Philosopher  diflTers  from  the  common  man  in 
this :  That  while  they  both  seek  Pleasure,  the  former  knows 
low  to  forego  certain  enjoyments  which  will  cause  pain  and 
vexation  hereafter ;  whereas  the  common  man  seeks  only  tlie 
immediate  enjoyment    The  Philosopher's  art  enables  him  to 

*  At  a  meeting  of  Socialists  in  London  to  discoss  in  a  friendly  way  the  means 
of  reforming  the  world,  M.  Pierre  Lerouz  rose  and  addressed  his  brethren  thus : 
*  NouM  wndcnt  arriver  au  ParadU,  n*tMt<€jpat  t  iCui<e  pat !   Eh  bien  /  Une  iagit 
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foresee  what  will  be  the  result  of  his  acts :  and,  so  foreseeing, 
he  will  not  only  avoid  those  enjoyments  which  occasion  grief, 
but  know  how  to  endure  those  pains  from  which  surpassing 
pleasure  will  result. 

True  happiness,  then,  is  not  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  life.  We  must  not  seek  to 
intensify,  but  to  equalize :  no  debauchery  to-day,  and  satiety 
to-morrow,  but  equable  enjoyment  all  the  year  round.  No 
life  can  be  pleasant  except  a  virtuous  life ;  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  body,  although  not  to  be  despised,  are  insignificant 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  souL  The  former  are  but 
momentary;  the  latter  embrace  both  the  past  and  future. 
Hence  the  golden  rule  of  Temperance.  Epicurus  not  only 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  moderation  for  continued  enjoy- 
ment, he  also  slighted,  and  somewhat  scorned,  aU  exquisite 
indulgences.  He  fed  moderately  and  plainly.  Without 
interdicting  luxuries,  he  saw  that  Pleasure  was  purer  and 
more  enduring  if  luxuries  were  dispensed  with.  This  is  the 
groimd  upon  which  Cynics  and  Stoics  built  their  own  ex- 
aggerated systems.  They  also  saw  that  simplicity  was 
preferable  to  luxury;  but  they  pushed  their  notion  too  far. 
Contentedness  with  a  little,  Epicurus  regarded  as  a  great 
good;  and  he  said,  wealth  consisted  not  in  having  great 
possessions,  but  in  having  small  wants.  He  did  not  limit 
man  to  the  fewest  possible  enjoyments :  on  the  contrary,  he 
wished  him  in  all  ways  to  multiply  them ;  but  he  wished  him 
to  be  able  to  live  upon  little,  both  as  a  preventive  against 
ill-fortune,  and  as  an  enhancement  of  rare  enjoyments.  The 
man  who  lives  plainly  has  no  fear  of  poverty,  and  is  better 
able  to  enjoy  exquisite  pleasures. 

Virtue  rests  upon  Free  Will  and  Reason,  which  are  in- 
separable: since,  without  Free  Will  our  Eeason  would  be 
passive,  and  without  Beason  our  Free  Will  would  be  blind. 
Everything,  therefore,  in  human  actions  which  is  virtuous  or 
vicious  depends  on  man's  hMwing  and  vrillinff.  Philosophical 
education  consists  in  accustoming  the  Mind  to  judge  accu- 
rately, and  the  Will  to  choose  manfully. 
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From  this  slight  outline  of  his  Ethical  doctrine  may  be 
seen  how  readily  it  furnished  arguments  both  to  assailants 
and  to  defenders.  We  may  also  notice  its  vagueness  and 
elasticity,  which  would  enable  many  minds  to  adapt  it  to 
their  virtues  or  to  their  vices.  The  luxurious  would  see  in  it 
only  an  exhortation  to  their  own  vices ;  the  temperate  would 
see  in  it  a  scientific  exposition  of  temperance. 

Epicureanism,  in  leading  man  to  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  moral  end  of  his  existence,  in  showing  him  how  to  be 
truly  happy,  has  to  combat  with  many  obstructions  which 
hide  from  him  the  real  road  of  life.  These  obstructions 
are  his  illusions,  his  prejudices,  his  errors,  his  ignorance. 
This  ignorance  is  of  two  kinds :  first,  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  the  external  world,  which  creates  absurd  superstitions,  and 
troubles  the  soul  with  false  fears  and  false  hopes  ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  some  knowledge  of  Physics.  The  second  kind  of 
ignorance  is  that  of  the  nature  of  man;  hence  the  necessity 
of  the  Epicurean  Logic  called  Canonic,  which  is  a  collection 
of  rules  respecting  human  reason  and  its  application. 

The  Epicurean  psychology  and  physics  were  derived  from 
the  Democriteaa.  The  atoms  of  which  the  universe  is  formed 
are  supposed  to  be  constantly  throwing  ofif  some  of  their 
^>art8,  airopjioali  and  these,  in  contact  with  the  senses,  produce 
sensation,  alaffrjffLq.  But  Epicurus  did  not  maintain  that 
Ihese  airoppoaX  were  images  of  the  atoms ;  he  believed  them 
to  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  their  atoms,  but  was  unable 
to  point  out  where,  and  in  how  far  this  resemblance  exists. 
Every  sensation  must  be  true  as  a  sensation ;  and,  as  such, 
it  can  neither  be  proved  nor  contradicted ;  it  is  0X0709.  The 
sensations  of  the  insane  and  the  dreaming  are  also  true ;  and 
although  there  is  a  difference  between  their  sensations  and 
those  of  sane  and  waking  men,  yet  Epicurus  confessed  him- 
self unable  to  determine  in  what  the  difference  consists. 
Sensations  however  do  not  alone  constitute  knowledge ;  man 
has  also  the  faculty  of  conception,  irpoXfj^^i^,  which  arises  from 
the  repeated  iteration  of  sensation:  it  is  recollection  of 
various  sensations;  or,  as  Aristotle  would  say,  the  general 
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idea  gathered  from  particular  sensations.  It  is  from  these 
conceptions  that  the  general  ideas  are  formed,  and  it  is  in 
these  general  ideas  that  error  resides.  A  sensation  may  be 
considered  either  in  relation  to  its  object,  or  in  relation  to 
him  who  experiences  it ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  i^reeable  or 
disagreeable,  and  renders  the  sentiments,  rh  irddfj,  the  basis 
of  all  morality. 

With  such  a  basis,  we  may  readily  anticipate  the  nature  of 
the  superstructure.  If  agreeable  and  disagreeable  sensations 
are  the  origin  of  all  moral  phenomena;  there  can  be  no  other 
moral  rule  than  to  seek  the  agreeable  and  to  avoid  the  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  whatever  is  pleasant  becomes  the  great  object 
of  existence. 

The  Physics  of  Epicurus  are  so  similar  to  the  Physics  of 
Democritus  that  we  need  not  occupy  our  space  with  them. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  we  find  in  it 
that  scepticism  which  the  imperfect  Philosophy  of  the  day 
necessarily  brought  to  many  minds,  in  many  different  shapes ; 
and  the  consequence  of  that  scepticism  was  the  effort  to  find 
'  a  refuge  in  Morals,  and  the  attempt  to  construct  Ethics  on  a 
philosophic  basis.  The  attempt  failed  because  the  basis  was 
not  broad  enough ;  but  the  attempt  itself  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  characteristic  of  the  whole  Socratic  movement;  for, 
although  the  Socratic  Method  was  an  attempt  at  reconstruct- 
ing Philosophy,  yet  that  reconstruction  itself  was  only  at- 
tempted with  a  view  to  morals.  Socrates  was  the  first  to 
bring  Philosophy  down  from  the  clouds ;  he  was  the  first  to 
make  it  the  basis  of  Morality,  and  in  one  shape  or  other  all 
his  followers  and  all  the  schools  that  issued  from  them,  kept 
this  view  present  to  their  minds.  The  Epicureans  are  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  men  who  ventured  on  a  solution  of  the 
great  problem,  and  failed  because  they  only  saw  a  part  of  the 
truth. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THB  STOICS. 
§  I.  ZSKO. 

rE  Stoics  were  a  large  sect,  and  of  its  members  so  many 
have  been  celebrated,  that  a  separate  work  would  be 
needed  to  chronicle  them  alL  From  Zeno,  the  founder,  down 
to  Brutus  and  Marcus  Antoninus^  the  sect  embraces  many 
Greek  and  Boman  worthies,  and  not  a  few  solemn  pretenders. 
Some  of  these  we  would  willingly  introduce;  but  we  are 
foiced  to  confine  ourselves  to  one  type ;  and  we  select  Zeno. 

He*  was  bom  at  Citium,  a  small  city  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  of  Phoenician  origin,  but  inhabited  by  Greeks.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  His  father  was  a  merchant, 
in  which  trade  he  himself  engaged,  until  his  father,  after  a 
voyage  to  Athens,  brought  home  some  works  of  Socratic 
philosophers;  these  Zeno  studied  with  eagerness  and  rap- 
ture and  determined  his  vocation. 

When  about  thirty,  he  undertook  a  voyage  both  of  interest 
and  pleasure,  to  Athens,  the  great  mart  both  for  trade  and 
philosophy.  Shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  he  lost  the  whole  of 
his  valuable  cargo  of  Phoenician  purple;  and,  thus  reduced 
to  poverty,  he  willingly  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Cynics, 
whose  ostentatious  display  of  poverty  had  captivated  many 
minds. 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  his  having  one  day  read  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia,  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  with  such  delight  that  he 
asked  where  such  men  were  to  be  met  with.  At  that  moment 
Crates  the  Cynic  passed  by :  the  bookseller  pointed  him  out 
to  Zeno,  and  bade  him  follow  Crates.    He  did  so;  and  he 
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became  a  disciple.  But  he  could  not  long  remain  a  disciple. 
Tke  gross  manner  of  the  Cynics,  so  far  removed  from  true 
simplicity,  and  their  speculative  incapacity,  soon  caused  him 
to  seek  a  master  elsewhere.  Stilpo,  of  Megara,  became  his 
next  instructor;  and  from  him  he  learned  the  art  of  dispu- 
tation, which  he  subsequently  practised  with  such  success. 

But  the  Megaric  doctrine  was  too  meagre  for  him.  He 
was  glad  to  learn  from  Stilpo ;  but  there  were  things  which 
Stilpo  could  not  teach.  He  turned,  therefore,  to  the  ex- 
positors of  Plato:  Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  In  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  there  is,  as  before  remarked,  a  germ  of  Stoic- 
ism; but  there  is  much  also  that  contradicts  Stoicism,  and 
80,  we  presume,  Zeno  grew  discontented  with  that  also. 

After  twenty  years  of  laborious  study  in  these  various 
schools,  he  opened  one  for  himself,  wherein  to  teach  the 
result  of  all  these  inquiries.  The  spot  chosen  was  the  Stoa, 
or  Porch,  which  had  once  been  the  resort  of  the  Poets,  and 
was  decorated  with  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus.  From  this 
Stoa  the  school  derived  its  name. 

As  a  man,  Zeno  appears  deserving  of  the  highest  respect 
Although  sharing  the  doctrines  of  the  Cynics,  he  did  not 
share  their  grossness,  their   insolence,  or  their  affectation. 
In  person  he  was  tall  and  slender ;  and,  although  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  being  rigidly  abstemious, 
feeding  mainly  upon  figs,  bread,  and  honey.    His  brow  was 
furrowed  with  thought ;  and  this  gave  a  tinge  of  severity  to 
liis  aspect,  which  accorded  with  the  austerity  of  his  doc- 
trines.    So  honoured  and  respected  was  he  by  the  Athenians, 
that  they  entrusted  to  him  the  keys  of  the  citadel ;  and  when 
he  died  they  erected  to  his  memory  a  statue  of  brass.    His 
death  is  thus  recorded : — In  his  ninety-eighth  year,  as  he  was 
stepping  out  of  his  school,  he  fell  and  broke  his  finger.    He 
was  so  affected  at  the   consciousness  of  his  infirmity  that, 
striking  the  earth,  he  exclaimed,  'Why  am  I  thus   impor- 
tuned ?    Earth,  I  obey  thy  summons  ! '    He  went  home  and 
strangled  himself. 
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.  There  are  periods  when  society  seems  fast  dissolving ;  when 
ancient  creeds  have  lost  their  majesty,  and  new  creeds  want 
disciples:  when  the  onlooker  sees  the  fabric  tottering, 
beneath  which  his  fellow-men  are  crowded  either  in  sullen 
despair  or  in  blaspheming  levity,  and,  seeing  this,  he  feels 
that  there  is  safety  still  possible,  if  men  will  but  be  bold ;  he 
raises  a  voice  of  warning,  and  a  voice  of  exhortation ;  he 
bids  them  behold  their  peril  and  tremble,  behold  their  salva- 
tion and  resolve.  He  preaches  to  them  a  doctrine  they  had 
been  unused  to  hear,  or,  hearing  it,  unused  to  heed ;  and  by 
the  mere  force  of  his  own  intense  conviction  he  gathers 
round  him  some  believers  who  are  saved.  If  the  social 
anarchy  be  not  too  widely  spread,  he  saves  his  country  by 
directing  its  energies  in  a  new  channel ;  if  the  country's  doom 
is  sealed,  he  makes  a  gallant  effort,  though  a  vain  one,  and 
/leaves  a  spotless  name  to  after- times.' 

Such  a  man  was  Zeno.  Greece  was  fallen ;  but  hope  still 
remained.  A  wide-spread  disease  was  fast  eating  out  the 
vigour  of  its  life :  Scepticism,  Indifference,  Sensuality, 
Epicurean  softness,  were  only  counteracted  by  the  aspiring 
but  vague  works  of  Plato,  or  the  vast  but  abstruse  system  of 
Aristotle.  Greek  civilisation  was  fast  falling  to  decay.  A 
httle  time  and  Home,  the  she-wolfs  nursling,  would  usurp 
the  place  which  Greece  had  once  so  proudly  held — the  place 
of  vanguard  of  European  civilisation.  Home,  the  mighty, 
would  take  from  the  feeble  hands  of  Greece  the  trust  she  was 
no  longer  worthy  to  hold.  There  was  a  presentiment  of 
Bome  in  Zeno's  breast.  In  him  the  manly  energy  and  stem 
,simplicity  which  were  to  conquer  the  world ;  in  him  the  deep 
reverence  for  moral  ^worth,  which  was  the  glory  of  Home, 
before,  intoxicated  with  success,  she  sought  to  ape  the  literary 
and  philosophical  glory  of  old  Hellas.  Zeno  the  Stoic  had  a 
Boman  spirit;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  noble 
Bomans  became  his  disciples:  he  had  deciphered  the  wants 
of  their  spiritual  nature. 

Alarmed  at  the  scepticism  which  seemed  inevitably  foUow- 
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ing  speculations  of  a  metaphysical  kind,  Zeno,  like  Epicorns, 
fixed  his  thoughts  principally  upon  Morals.  His  philosophy 
boasted  of  being  eminently  practical,  and  connected  with  the 
daily  practices  of  life.  But,  for  this  purpose,  the  philosopher 
must  not  regard  pleasure  so  much  as  Virtue :  nor  does  Virtue 
consist  in  a  life  of  contemplation  and  speculation,  but  in  a 
life  of  activity;  for  what  is  Virtue? — ^Virtue  is  manhood. 
And  what  are  the  attributes  of  man  ?  Are  they  not  ob- 
viously the  attributes  of  an  active  as  well  as  of  a  gpeculaiive 
being  ?  and  can  that  be  Virtue  which  excludes  or  neglects 
man's  activity  ?  Man,  O  Plato,  Man,  O  Aristotle,  was  not 
made  for  speculation  only;  wisdom  is  not  his  only  pursuit 
Man,  O  Epicurus,  was  not  made  for  enjoyment  only ;  he.was 
made  also  to  do  somewhat,  and  to  he  somewhat.  Philosophy  ? 
— It  is  a  great  thing ;  but  it  is  not  all.  Pleasure  ? — It  is  a 
slight  thing;  and  were  it  greater,  could  not  embrace  man's 
entire  activity. 

The  aim,  then,  of  man's  existence  is  neither  to  be  wise  nor 
to  enjoy,  but  to  be  virtuous — ^to  realise  his  manhood.  To 
this  aim.  Philosophy  is  a  means,  and  Pleasure  may  also  be 
one;  but  they  are  both  subordinate.  Before  we  can  be 
taught  to  lead  a  virtuous  life,  we  must  be  taught  what  virtue 
is.  Zeno  thought,  with  Socrates,  that  Virtue  was  the  know- 
ledge of  Good,  and  that  Vice  was  nothing  but  error.  If  to 
kfiaw  the  good  were  tantamoimt  to  the  pursuit  and  practice 
of  it,  then  was  the  teacher's  task  easily  defined :  he  had  to 
explain  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  explain  the 
relations  of  man  to  the  universe. 

Thus,  as  with  Socrates,  does  Morality  find  itself  inseparably 
connected  with  Philosophy ;  and  more  especially  with  psy-    • 
chology.    A  brief  outline  of  this  psychology  becomes  therefore  ^ 
necessary  as  an  introduction  to  the  Stoical  Morality. 

Zeno  rejected  the  Platonic  theory  of  knowledge,  andJE 
accepted,  though  with  some  modifications,  the  AristoteliaiK:^ 
theory.  ' Beminiscence '  and  'Ideas'  were  to  him  merc^ 
words.  Ideas  he  regarded  as  the  universal  notions  fonne£— 
by  the  mind  from  a  comparison  of  particulars.    Sense  fumishe(^= 
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all  the  materials  of  knowledge;  Beason  was  the  plastic 
instrument  whereby  these  materials  were  fashioned.  But 
those  who  maintain  that  Sense  furnishes  us  the  materials 
of  knowledge  are  hampered  with  this  difficulty:  By  what 
process  does  Sense  perceive  ?  What  relation  is  there  between 
Sense  and  the  sensible  Thing  ?  What  proof  have  we  of  those 
sensations  being  conformable  with  the  Things  ?  This  difficulty 
is  a  serious  one,  and  early  occupied  speculators.  Indeed,  this 
question  is  vital  to  philosophy ;  upon  its  solution  depends 
to  a  great  extent  the  solution  of  all  other  questions.  Let 
US  state  it  more  clearly  in  an  illustration. 

At  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  you  descry  a  tower:  it  is 
round.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  It  is  round?  You 
mean  that  the  impression  made  upon  you  is  an  impres- 
sion similar  to  that  made  by  some  other  objects,  such  as  trees 
which  you,  and  all  men,  call  roimd.  Now,  on  the  supposition 
that  you  never  approached  nearer  that  tower,  you  would 
always  believe  it  to  ^  roimd,  because  it  appeared  to  be  so.  But 
you  approach  it,  and  you  then  find  that  the  tower  is  square, 
and  not  round;  you  begin  to  examine  into  this  difference. 
It  appeared  to  be  round  at  that  distance ;  and  yet  you  say  it 
really  is  square.  A  little  knowledge  of  optics  seems  to  ex- 
plain the  difference ;  but  does  not  At  fifty  yards,  you  say,  it 
appears  to  be  round ;  but  it  really  is  square.  At  fifty  yards 
it  appears  to  be  round,  and  at  one  yard  it  appears  to  be 
square :  it  is  neither :  both  round  and  square  are  conceptions 
of  the  mind,  not  attributes  of  things :  they  have  a  subjective, 
not  an  objective  existence. 

Thus  far  the  ancient  sceptics  penetrated;  but,  seeing  herein 
an  utter  destruction  of  all  certainty  in  sense-knowledge,  and 
compelled  to  admit  that  Sense  was  the  only  source  of  know- 
ledge, they  declared  all  knowledge  a  deceit  The  discovery 
of  the  real  issue  whence  to  escape  this  dilemma — the  re- 
cognition of  the  uncertainty  of  sense-knowledge,  and  the 
reconciliation  of  that  theory  with  the  natural  wants  of  the 
speculative  mind  by  the  twofold  admission  of  the  relativity 
of    all  knowledge    and    of   relative    certainty — reconciling 
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scepticism  yrith  belief,  and  both  with  reason,  was  the  work 
of  after-times. 

Those  who  believed  that  the  senses  gave  true  reports  of 
the  Things  which  affected  them,  were  driven  to  invent  some 
hypothesis  explanatory  of  the  relation  subsisting  between 
the  Object  and  the  Subject,  the  Thing  and  the  Sense.  We 
have  seen  how  eidola,  airy  images  affluent  from  Things,  were 
invented  to  establish  a  direct  connection  between  the  Subject 
and  the  Object.  Zeno,  acutely  enough,  saw  that  an  image 
detaching  itself  in  an  airy  form  from  the  Object,  could  only 
represent  the  superficies  of  that  Object,  even  if  it  represented 
it  correctly.  In  this  way  the  hypothesis  of  eidola  was 
shown  to  be  no  more  than  an  hypothesis  to  explain  Appear- 
ances ;  whereas  the  real  question  is  not,  How  do  we  perceive 
Appearances  ?  but  how  do  we  perceive  Objects  ?  If  we  only 
perceive  their  superficies,  our  knowledge  is  only  superficial 
and  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Sceptics. 

Zeno  saw  the  extent  of  the  difficulty,  and  tried  to  obviate 
it.  But  his  hypothesis,  though  more  comprehensive,  was 
equally  feeble  in  its  foundation.  He  assumed  that  Sense  coiUd 
penetrate  beneath  Appearance,  and  perceive  Substance  itself. 

As  considerable  confusion  exists  on  this  point,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  testimony  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all.  In  his  book  directed  against  the 
Logicians,  he  tells  us,  'the  Stoics  held  that  there  was  one 
criterion  of  truth  for  man,  and  it  was  what  they  called  the 
Cataleptic  Phantasm  (rifp  KaroKrfimKriv  ifHarraalav,  i.e.  the 
Sensuous  Apprehension).  We  must  first  understand  what 
they  meant  by  the  Phantasm  or  Appearance.  It  was,  they 
said,  an  impression  on  the  mind  (rvTrwo-t?  ^i'  '^p'vxS)'  ^^^  ^^om 
this  point  commence  their  differences ;  for  Cleanthus  under- 
stood, by  this  impression,  an  impression  similar  to  that  made 
by  the  signet  ring  upon  wax,  rov  /crjpov  TxnrtoaLv.  Chrysippus 
thought  tins  absurd ;  for,  said  he,  seeing  that  thought  conceives 
many  objects  at  the  same  time,  the  soul  must  upon  that  hypo- 
thesis receive  many  impressions  of  figures.  He  thought  that 
Zeno  meant  by  impression  nothing  more  than  a  modificcUion 
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{erepolf0(nsi)  :  likening  the  soul  to  the  air^  which  when  many 
voices  sound  simultaneously,  receives  simultaneously  the 
various  alterations,  but  without  confounding  them.  Thus 
the  Soul  unites  several  perceptions  which  correspond  with 
their  several  objects.' 

This  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  the  indication  of  Sensation 
as  a  modification  of  the  Soul  opens  a  shaft  deep  down  into 
the  dark  region  of  psychology.  But,  if  it  lets  in  some  of 
the  light  of  day,  it  also  brings  into  notice  a  new  obstacle. 
This  soul,  which  is  modified,  does  it  not  also  in  its  turn 
exercise  an  influence?  If  vrine  be  poured  into  water,  it 
modifies  the  water;  but  the  water  also  modifies  the  wine. 
There  can  be  no  action  without  reaction.  If  a  stone  is 
presented  to  my  sight,  it  modifies  my  soul;  but  does  the 
influence  of  the  stone  remain  unmodified  ? — No ;  it  receives 
from  me  certain  attributes,  certain  form,  colour,  taste, 
weight,  &c. ;  these  my  soul  bestows  on  it;  in  itself  it  does  not 
X)ossess  them. 

Thus  is  doubt  again  spread  over  the  whole  question.  The 
soul  modifying  the  object  in  sensation,  can  it  rely  upon 
t^he  truth  of  the  sensation  thus  produced  ?  Has  not  the 
^^^ine  become  watery,  no  less  than  the  water  vinous  ?  These 
consequences,  however,  Zeno  did  not  foresee.  He  was  intent 
^pon  proving  that  the  soul  really  apprehended  objects,  not 
8s  eidola,  not  as  wax  receives  the  impression  of  a  seal, 
but  in  absolute  truth.  Let  us  continue  to  borrow  from 
Sextus  Empiricus. 

The  Phantasm,  or  Appearance,  which  causes  that  Modi- 
fication of  the  Soul  which  we  name  Sensation,  is  also 
understood  by  the  Stoics  as  we  understand  ideas;  and  iu 
this  general  sense,  they  say  that  there  were  three  kinds  of 
Phantasms:  those  that  were  probable,  those  that  were 
improbable,  and  those  that  were  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
The  first  are  those  that  cause  a  slight  and  equable  motion 
in  the  soul:  such  as  those  which  inform  us  that  it  is  day. 
The  second  are  those  which  contradict  our  reason:  such  as 
if  one  were  to  say  during  the  day-time,  'Now  the  sun  is 
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not  above  the  earth;'  op  during  the  night-time,  *Now  it 
is  day/  The  third  are  those,  the  truth  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  verify :  such  as  this, '  The  number  of  the  stars 
is  even ;  *  or, '  the  number  is  odd/ 

Phantasms,  when  probable,  are  true  or  false,  or  both  true 
and  false  at  the  same  time,  or  neither  true  nor  false.  Thej 
are  true  when  they  can  be  truly  afiGirmed  of  anything;  false 
if  thej  are  wrongly  aflarmed.  such  as  when  one  believes  an 
oar  dipped  in  the  water  to  be  broken,  because  it  appears  sa 
When  Orestes,  in  his  madness,  mistook  Electra  for  a  Fury, 
he  had  a  Phantasm  both  true  and  false:  true,  inasmuch  as 
he  saw  something,  viz.  Electra;  false,  inasmuch  as  Electra 
was  not  a  Fury. 

Of  true  Phantasms,  some  are  cataleptic  (apprehensive), 
and  others  non-cataleptic.  The  latter  are  such  as  arise  from 
disease  or  perturbation  of  the  mind:  as  for  instance  the 
innumerable  Phantasms  produced  in  frenzy  and  hypochon- 
dria. The  cataleptic  Phantasm  is  that  which  is  impressed 
by  an  object  which  exists,  which  is  a  copy  of  that  object 
and  can  be  produced  by  no  other  object.  Perception  is 
elsewhere  said  to  be  a  sort  of  light,  which  manifests  itself 
at  the  same  time  that  it  lights  up  the  object  from  which  it 
is  derived. 

Zeno  distinctly  saw  the  weakness  of  the  theories  proposed 
by  others;  he  failed  however  in  establishing  any  better 
theory  in  their  place.  Sextus  Empiricus  may  well  call  the 
Stoical  doctrine  vague  and  undecided.  How  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  from  the  false  in  appearances  ?  Above  all, 
how  are  we  to  learn  whether  an  impression  exactly  coin- 
cides  with  the  object  ?  This  is  the  main  problem,  and  Zeno 
pretends  to  solve  it  by  a  circular  argument  Thus:  given 
the  problem,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  the  true  impressions 
from  the  false  impressions?  the  solution  offered  is,  by 
ascertaining  which  of  the  impressions  coincide  with  the 
real  objects:  in  other  words,  by  distinguishing  the  true 
impressions  from  the  falsa 
Having  a  perception  of  an  object  is  not  knowledge:  for 
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knowledge,  it  is  necessaij  that  reason  should  assent  Per- 
ception comes  from  without;  assent  from  within:  it  is  the 
free  exercise  of  man's  reason.  Science  is  composed  of 
perceptions  so  solidly  established  that  no  augmentation  can 
shake  them.  Perceptions  not  thus  established  only  consti- 
tute Opinion. 

This  is  making  short  work  with  difficulties,  it  must  be 
confessed;  but  the  Stoics  were  eager  to  oppose  something 
against  the  Scepticism  which  characterised  the  age;  and,  in 
their  eagerness  to  build,  they  did  not  sufficiently  secure 
their  foundations.  Universal  doubt  they  felt  to  be  impos- 
aible.  Man  must  occasionally  assent,  and  that  too  in  an 
absolute  manner.  There  are  perceptions  which  carry  with 
them  irresistible  conviction.  There  would  be  no  possibility 
of  action  imless  there  were  some  certain  truth.  Where 
then  is  conviction  to  stop?  That  all  our  perceptions  are 
not  correct,  every  one  is  willing  to  admit.  But  which  are 
exact,  and  which  are  inexact  ?  What  criterion  have  we  ? 
The  criterion  we  possess  is  Evidence.  'Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  evidence,'  they  said;  'and,  being  so  clear,  it 
Heeds  no  definition.'  This  was  precisely  what  it  did  want; 
but  the  Stoics  could  not  give  it 

In  truth,  the  Stoics,  combating  the  Scepticism  of  their 
Age,  were  reduced  to  the  same  strait  as  Beid,  Seattle,  and 
^utcheson,  combating  the  Scepticism  of  Hume :  reduced  to 
Sive  up  Philosophy,  and  to  find  refuge  in  Common-Sense. 
^he  battle  fought  by  the  Stoics  is  very  analogous  to  the 
V^attle  fought  by  the  Scotch  philosophers,  in  the  ground 
Occupied,  in  the  instruments  employed,  in  the  enemy 
attacked,  and  the  object  to  be  gained.  They  both  fought 
^or  Morality,  which  they  thought  endangered. 

We  shall  subsequently  have  to  consider  the  Common- 
^nse  theory:  enough  if  we  now  call  attention  to  the 
curious  ignoratio  elenchi — the  curious  misconception  of 
the  real  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  utter  helplessness  of 
their  own  position,  which  the  Common-Sense  philosophers 
displayed.    The  Sceptics  had  made  an  irresistible  onslaught 
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upon  the  two  fortresses  of  Perception  and  Eeason.  They 
showed  Perception  to  be  based  upon  Appearance;  and 
Appearance  could  not  be  Certainty.  They  showed  also 
that  Beason  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  Appearance 
and  Certainty,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  had  nothing 
but  Phenomena  (Appearances)  to  build  upon;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  because  there  is  no  criterion  to  apply  to 
Eeason  itself.  Having  gained  this  victory,  they  proclaim 
Philosophy  no  longer  existent  Whereupon  the  Stoics  va- 
lorously  rise,  and,  taking  their  stand  upon  Common-Sense, 
believe  they  rout  the  forces  of  the  Sceptics;  believe  they 
retake  the  lost  fortresses  by  declaring  that  perceptions  are 
true  as  well  as  false,  and  that  you  may  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false,  by — distinguishing  them :  and  that  Beason 
has  its  criterion  in  Evidence,  which  requires  no  criterion, 
it  is  so  clear.  This  seems  pretty  much  the  same  as  if 
the  French  were  to  invade  Great  Britain;  possess  them- 
selves of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  declare  England 
the  subject  of  France,  and  patriots  were  then  to  declare  that 
the  French  were  to  be  driven  home  again  by  a  party  of 
volunteers  taking  their  stapd  upon  Hampstead  Heath,  dis- 
playing the  banners  of  England,  and  with  loud  alarums 
proclaiming  the  invaders  defeated. 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  the  ethical  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics ;  and  to  do  this  efiTectually  we  must  glance  at  their 
conception  of  the  Deity.  There  are  two  elements  in  Nature. 
The  first  is  vXt)  irpiiyrq,  or  primordial  matter;  the  passive 
element  from  which  things  are  formed.  The  second  is  the 
active  element,  which  forms  things  out  of  matter:  Beason, 
Destiny  (eifuipfUpii),  God.  The  divine  Beason  operating 
upon  matter  bestows  upon  it  the  laws  which  govern  it,  laws 
which  the  Stoics  called  \6yoi  cirepfiarucol,  or  productive 
causes.    God  is  the  Beason  of  the  world. 

With  this  speculative  doctrine  it  is  easy  to  connect  their 
practical  doctrine.  Their  ethics  are  easily  to  be  deduced 
from  their  theology.  If  Beason  is  the  great  creative  law,  to 
live  conformably  with  Beason  must  be  the  practical  moral 
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law.  If  the  universe  be  subject  to  a  general  law,  every  part 
of  that  universe  must  also  be  dulj  subordinate  to  it.  The 
consequence  is  clear:  there  is  but  one  formula  for  Morals, 
and  that  is,  *  live  harmoniously  with  Nature,'  ofioXoyoiUPto^ 

This  is  easily  said.  An  anxious  disciple  might,  however, 
desire  greater  precision,  and  ask,  Is  it  universal  nature,  or  is 
it  the  particular  nature  of  man,  that  I  am  to  live  in  unison 
with  ?  Cleanthes  taught  the  former ;  Chrysippus  the  latter ; 
or,  we  should  rather  say,  taught  that  both  individual  and 
universal  nature  should  be  understood  by  the  formula.  And 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  sense  in  which  it  was  usually 
interpreted. 

The  distinctive  tendency  of  the  formula  cannot  be  mis- 
taken; it  is  to  reduce  everything  to  Season,  which,  as  it 
has  supremacy  in  creation,  must  also  have  supremacy  in 
man.  This  is  also  the  Platonic  conception.  It  makes  Logic 
the  rule  of  life,  and  assumes  that  there  is  nothing  in  man's 
mind  which  cannot  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  Logic; 
assumes  that  man  is  all  intellect.  It  follows  that  everything 
which  interferes  with  a  purely  intellectual  existence  is  to  be 
eliminated  as  dangerous.  The  pleasures  and  the  pains  of 
the  body  are  to'  be  despised :  only  the  pleasures  and  the 
pains  of  the  intellect  are  worthy  to  occupy  man.  By  his 
passions  he  is  made  a  slave ;  by  his  intellect  he  is  free.  His 
senses  are  passive;  his  intellect  is  active.  It  is  his  duty 
therefore  to  surmount  and  despise  his  passions  and  his  senses, 
that  he  may  be  free,  active,  virtuous. 

We  have  here  the  doctrine  of  the  Cynics,  somewhat  puri- 
fied, but  fundamentally  the  same ;  we  have  here  also  the 
anticipation  of  Bome;  the  forethought  of  that  which  was 
subsequently  realised  in  act.  Some  was  the  fit  theatre  of 
Stoicism,  because  Some  was  peopled  with  soldiers:  these 
soldiers  had  their  contempt  of  death  formed  in  perpetual 
campaigns.  How  little  the  Somans  regarded  the  life  of 
man  their  history  shows.  The  gladiatorial  combats,  brutal 
and  relentless,  must  have  hardened  the  minds  of  all  specta- 
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tors;  and  there  were  no  softening  inflnciwi  ln^ MUteract 

them.    How  diflferent  the  Greeks!    "^ 

despise  this  beautiful  life;  they  di 

hiunanity.    Life  was  precious,  and 

sured  it  not  with  petty  fear,  but  ^ 

They  loved  life,  and  wept  on  quii 

without  shame.    They  loved  life,  a] 

the  time  came  for  them  to  risk  it, 

country,    or   their    honour, — when 

higher  was  to  be  gained  by  the  Si 

unflinchingly.    The  tears  shed  by  i 

not  unman  them :  these  heroes  foug 

tenderly.     Philoctetes,  in  agony,  ht 

because  he  feels  pain,  and  feels  no 

But  these  shrieks  have  not  softened 

stem,  implacable  Philoctetes. 

The  Stoics,  in  their  dread  of  beco 
marble.  They  despised  pain;  they 
above  pain  was  thought  manly.  Tl 
this  respect,  instead  of  being  abov 
below  it.  If  it  is  a  condition,  of 
to  be  susceptible  of  pain,  it  is  ouj 
the  expression  of  that  pain.  Coi 
it  were  well;  but  to  stifle  the  c: 
feeling;  and  to  have  a  feeling,  yet 
pitifuL      The    savage    soon    learns 

civilised  man  is  superior  to  it    You  .,.^^  juu 

do  not  wince  ?  so  much  of  heroism  is  displayed  by  a  stone. 
You  are  face  to  face  with  Death,  and  you  have  no  regrets  ? 
then  you  are  unworthy  of  life.  Heal  heroism  feels  the  pain 
it  conquers,  and  loves  the  life  it  surrenders  in  a  noble  cause. 

As  a  reaction  against  efleminacy.  Stoicism  may  be  ap- 
plauded; as  a  doctrine,  it  is  one-sided.  It  ends  in  apathy 
and  egoism.  Apathy,  indeed,  was  considered  by  the  Stoics 
as  the  highest  condition  of  Humanity;  whereas,  in  truth, 
it  is  the  lowest. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  NEW  ACADEMY. 

§  I.  Abcesilaus  and  Cabneades. 

New  Academy  would  solicit  our  attention,  were  in. 
nly  for  the  celebrity  beapwed  on  it  by  Cicero  and 
3 ;  but  it  has  other  and  higher  points  of  interest  that 
)f  literary  curiosity.  The  combat  of  which  it  was  the 
i  was,  and  is,  of  singular  importance.  The  questions 
ted  with  it  are  those  vital  questions  respecting  the 
and  certitude  of  human  knowledge,  which  so  long 
occupied  the  ingenuity  of  thinkers;  and  the  conse- 
3S  which  flow  from  either  solution  of  the  problem  are 
utmost  importance. 

:  Stoics  endeavoured  to  establish  the  certitude  of  human 

Ledge,  in  order  that  they  might  establish  the  truth  of 

principles.    They  attacked  the  doctrines  of  the  Sceptics, 

relieved  they  triumphed  by  bringing  forward  their  own 

ine  of  Common-Sense.    But  the  New  Academicians  had 

•  arguments  to  ofTer.    They  too  were  Sceptics,  although 

scepticism  dififered  from  that  of  the  Pyrrhonists.    The 

re    of    this    difference    Sextus    Empiricus    has    noted. 

ny  persons,'  says  he,  'confound  the  Philosophy  of  the 

demy  with   that    of    the  Sceptics.      But  although    the 

iples  of  the  New  Academy  declare  that  all  things  are 

imprehensible,    yet    they    are    distinguished    from    the 

pyrrhonists  in  this  very  dogmatism;   they  affirm  that  all 

bings  are  incomprehensible — the  Sceptics  do  not  affirm  even 

tat.    Moreover,  the   Sceptics  consider  all  perceptions  per- 

sctly  equal  as  to  the  faithfulness  of  their  testimony;  the 
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Academicians  distinguish  between  probable  and  improbable 
perceptions :  the  first  they  class  under  various  heads.  There 
are  some,  they  say,  which  are  merely  probable,  others  which 
are  also  confirmed  by  reflection,  others  which  are  subject  to 
no  doubt.  Assent  is  of  two  kinds :  simple  assent  which  the 
mind  yields  without  repugnance  as  without  desire,  such  as 
that  of  a  child  following  its  master;  and  the  assent  which 
follows  upon  conviction  and  reflection.  The  Sceptics  admitted 
the  former  kind ;  the  Academicians  the  latter.' 

These  differences  are  of  no  great  moment;  but  in  the 
history  of  sects  we  find  every  variation  invested  witK  its 
degree  of  importance;  and  we  can  understand  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  the  Academicians  distinguished  them- 
selves from  the  Sceptics,  even  on  such  slight  grounds  as  the 
above. 

In  treating  of  the  Academicians  we  are  forced  to  follow  the 
plan  pursued  with  the  Sceptics,  namely  to  consider  the  doc- 
trines of  the  whole  sect,  rather  than  to  particularise  the  share 
of  each  individual  member.  The  Middle  Academy  and  the 
New  Academy  we  thus  unite  in  one ;  although  the  ancients 
drew  a  distinction  between  them,  it  is  diflScult  for  modems 
to  do  so.  Arcesilaus  and  Cameades,  therefore,  shall  be  our 
types. 

Arcesilaus  was  bom  at  Pitane  in  the  116th  Olympiad 
(B.C.  316).  He  was  early  taught  mathematics  and  rhetoric, 
became  the  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  afterwards  of  Aristotle,  and 
finally  of  Polemo  the  Platonist.  In  this  last  school  he  was 
contemporary  with  Zeno,  and  probably  there  began  that 
antagonism  which  was  so  remarkable  in  their  subsequent 
career.  On  the  death  of  Crates,  Arcesilaus  filled  the  Academic 
chair,  and  filled  it  with  great  ability  and  success.  His 
fascinating  manners  won  him  general  regard.  He  was 
leamed  and  sweet-tempered,  and  generous  to  a  fault.  Visiting 
a  sick  friend,  who,  he  saw,  was  suffering  from  privation,  he 
slipped,  unobserved,  a  purse  of  gold  underneath  the  sick  man's 
pillow.  When  the  attendant  discovered  it,  the  sick  man  said 
with  a  smile,  '  This  is  one  of  Arcesilaus's  generous  frauds,' 
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He  was  of  a  somewhat  luxurious  temper,  but  he  lived  till 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  when  he  killed  himself  bj  hard 
drinking. 

Cameades,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Academicians,  was 
bom  at  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  OL  141,  4  (b.c.  218).    He  was  a 
pupil  of  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  who  taught  him  the  subtleties  of 
disputation.    This  made  him  sometimes  exclaim  in  the  course 
of  a  debate :  '  If  I  have  reasoned  rightly,  you  are  wrong ;  if 
not,  O  Diogenes,  return  me  the  mina  I  paid  you  for  my 
lessons.'     On    leaving    Diogenes    he    became    the  pupil  of 
Hegesinus,  who  then  held  the  Academic  chair;  by  him  he 
vraa  instructed  in  the  sceptical  principles  of  the  Academy, 
and  on  bis  death  he  succeeded  to  his  chair.    He  also  dili- 
gently studied  the  voluminous  writings  of  Chrysipptis.    These 
were  of  great  value  to  him,  exercising  his  subtlety,  and  try- 
ing the  temper  of  his  own  metal.    He  owed  so  much  to  this 
ppponent  that  he  used  to  say,  '  Had  there  not  been  a  Chry- 
sippus,  I  should  not  be  what  I  am.*    There  are  two  kinds  of 
writers :  those  who  directly  instruct  us  in  sound  knowledge 
and  those  who  indirectly  lead  us  to  the  truth  by  the  very 
opposition  they  raise  against  their  views.    Next    to  exact 
knowledge,  there  is  nothing  so  instructive  as  exact  error: 
an  error  clearly  stated,  and  presented  in  somewhat  the  same 
^ay  as  it  at  first  presented  itself  to  the  mind  which  now 
"Upholds  it,  enables  us  to  see  not  only  that  it  is  an  error,  but 
by  what  illusion  it  deceived  the  upholder;  it  thus   becomes 
fertile  in  results.    It  is  better  than  direct  instruction :  better, 
l)ecause  the  learner's  mind  is  called  into  full  activity,  and 
apprehends  the  truth  for  itself,  instead  of  passively  assenting 
tx>  it. 

Capieades  was  justified  in  his  praise  of  Chrysippus.  He 
felt  how  much  he  owed  to  his  antagonist  He  felt  that  to 
"him  he  owed  a  clear  conception  of  the  Stoical  error,  and  a 
clear  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Academic  doctrine ;  and 
owed  also  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  readiness  and 
subtlety  which  marked  him  out  amongst  his  countrymen  as 
a  fitting  Ambassador  to  be  sent  to  Eome. 
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Cameades  ia  Borne — Scepticism  in  the  Stoic  city — presents 
an  interesting  picture.  The  Bomans  crowded  round  him, 
fascinated  by  his  subtlety  and  eloquence.  Before  Gralba — 
before  Cato  the  Censor — ^he  harangued  with  marvellous 
unction  in  praise  of  Justice ;  and  the  hard  brow  of  the  grim 
Stoic  softened;  an  approving  smile  played  over  those  thin 
firm  lips.  But  the  next  day  the  brilliant  orator  undertook 
to  exhibit  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  knowledge ;  and,  as 
a  proof,  he  refuted  all  the  arguments  with  which  the  day 
before  he  had  supported  Justice.  He  spoke  against  Justice 
as  convincingly  as  he  had  spoken  for  it  The  brow  of  Cato 
darkened  again,  and,  with  a  keen  instinct  of  the  dangers  of 
such  ingenuity  operating  upon  the  Boman  youth,  he  per* 
suaded  the  Senate  to  send  back  the  philosophers  to  their 
own  country. 

Cameades  returned  to  Athens,  and  there  renewed  his 
contest  with  the  Stoics.  He  taught  with  great  applause, 
and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 

That  the  Academicians  should  have  gone  over  to  scepti- 
cism is  not  strange :  indeed,  as  we  have  said,  scepticism  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  tendencies  of  speculation;  and 
the  only  sect  which  did  not  accept  it  was  forced  to  find 
refuge  in  Common-Sense :  that  is  to  say,  was  forced  to  find 
refuge  in  the  abdication  of  Philosophy,  which  abdication  was 
in  itself  a  species  of  scepticism.    But  it  may  seem  strange 
that  the  New  Academy  should  issue  from  Plato;  it  may 
seem  strange  that  Arcesilaus  should  be  a  continuer  and  a. 
warm  admirer  of  Plato.    The  ancients  themselves,  according- 
to    Sextus    Empiricus,    were    divided    amongst    each    other* 
respecting  Plato's  real    doctrine;    some  considering    him  a-* 
sceptic,  others  a  dogmatist.    We  have  already  explained  th^ 
cause  of  this  difference  of  opinion,  and  have  shown  how  ver^ 
little  consistency  and  precision  there  is  in  the  opinions  of 
Plato  upon  all  subjects  except  Method.    Scepticism,  there — 
fore,  might  very  easily  result  from  a  study  of  his  writings. 
But  this  is  not  all.    Plato's  attack  upon  the  theories  of  Inm 
predecessors,  \\'hich  were  grounded  upon  sense-knowledge,  is 
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constant,  triumphant.  The  dialogue  of  the  Thecctetus,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Philosophy,  is  an  exposition  of 
the  incapacity  of  sense  to  furnish  materials  for  Philosophy. 
All  that  sense  can  furnish  the  materials  for  is  Opinion,  and 
Opinion,  as  he  frequently  declares,  even  when  it  is  Right 
Opinion,  never  can  be  Philosophy.  Plato,  in  short,  destroyed 
all  the  old  foundations  upon  which  theories  had  been  con- 
structed. He  cleared  the  ground  before  commencing  his 
own  work.  By  this  means  he  obviated  the  attacks  of  the 
Sophists,  and  yet  refused  to  sustain  the  onus  of  errors  which 
his  predecessors  had  accumulated.  The  Sophists  saw  the 
weakness  of  the  old  belief,  and  attacked  it  Having  reduced 
it  to  ruins,  they  declared  themselves  triumphant.  Plato 
appeared,  and  admitted  the  fact  of  the  old  fortress  being  in 
ruins,  and  its  deserving  to  be  so ;  but  he  denied  that  the  city 
of  Truth  was  taken.  'Expend,'  said  he,  'your  wrath  and 
skill  in  battering  down  such  fortresses ;  I  will  assist  you ;  for 
I  too  declare  them  useless.  But  the  real  fortress  you  have 
not  yet  approached;  it  is  situate  on  far  higher  ground.' 
Sense-knowledge  and  Opinion  being  thus  set  aside,  the 
stronghold  of  Philosophy  was  the  Ideal  theory:  in  it  Plato 
found  refuge  from  the  Sophists.  Aristotle  came  and  destroyed 
that  theory.    What  then  remained  ?    Scepticism. 

Arcesilaus  admitted,  with  Plato,  the  uncertainty  of  Opinion ; 
but  he  also  admitted,  with  Aristotle,  the  incorrectness  of  the 
Ideal  theory.  He  was  thus  reduced  to  scepticism.  The 
arguments  of  Plato  had  quite  destroyed  the  certitude  of 
Opinion ;  the  arguments  of  Aristotle  had  quite  destroyed  the 
Ideal  theory.  And  thus,  by  refusing  to  accept  one  argument 
of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  Arcesilaus  could  from  Plato's  works 
deduce  his  own  theory  of  the  Incomprehensibility  of  all 
things :  the  acatalepsy. 

The  doctrine  of  acatalepsy  recalls  to  us  the  Stoical  doctrine 
of  catalepsy  or  Apprehension,  to  which  it  is  the  antithesis. 
The  Cataleptic  Phantasm  was  the  True  Perception,  accord- 
ing to  the  Stoics;  according  to  the  Academicians  all  Per- 
ceptions were    acataleptic,  i.e.  bore    no    conformity  to    the 
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objects  perceived ;  or,  if  they  did  bear  any  conformity  there- 
to, it  could  never  be  known. 

Arcesilaus  saw  the  weak  point  of  the  Stoical  argument. 
Zeno  pretended  that  there  was  a  criterion,  which  decided 
between  Science  and  Opinion,  which  decided  between  true  and 
false  perceptions,  and  this  was  the  assent  which  the  mind 
gave  to  the  truth  of  certain  perceptions:  in  other  words, 
Common-Sense  was  the  criterion.  'But,'  said  Arcesilaus, 
'what  is  the  difference  between  the  assent  of  a  wise  man 
and  the  assent  of  a  madman  ? — There  is  no  difference  but  in 
name.'  He  felt  that  the  criterion  of  the  Stoics  was  itself  in 
need  of  a  criterion. 

Chrysippus  the  Stoic  combated  Arcesilaus,  and  was  in  turn 
combated  by  Carneades.  The  great  question  then  pending 
was  this : — 

What  Criterion  is  there  of  the  truth  of  our  knowledge  1 

The  Criterion  must  reside  in  Reason,  in  Conception,  or  in 
Sensation.  It  cannot  reside  in  Reason,  because  Reason  itself 
is  not  independent  of  the  other  two:  it  operates  upon 
the  materials  furnished  by  them,  and  is  dependent  upon 
them.  Our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  senses,  and  every 
object  presented  to  the  mind  must  consequently  have  been 
originally  presented  to  the  senses :  on  their  accuracy  Reason 
must  rely. 

Reason  cannot  therefore  contain  within  itself  the  desired 
criterion.  Nor  can  Conception;  for  the  same  arguments 
apply  to  it.  Nor  can  the  Criterion  reside  in  Sense ;  because, 
as  all  admit,  the  senses  are  deceptive,  and  there  is  no  percep- 
tion which  cannot  be  false.  For  what  is  Perception  ?  Our 
Senses  only  inform  us  of  the  presence  of  an  object  in  so  far 
as  they  are  affected  by  it.  But  what  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  we 
who  are  affected — we  who  are  modified?  Yes;  and  this 
modification  reveals  both  itself  and  the  object  which  causes 
it.  Like  light,  which,  in  showing  itself,  shows  also  tbe 
objects  upon  which  it  is  thrown;  like  light,  also,  it  shows 
objects  in  its  ovm  colours.  Perception  is  a  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  souL    The  whole  problem  now  to  solve  is  this  .^ — 
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Does  every  modification  of  the  sovl  exactly  correspond  with 
the  external  object  which  causes  that  modification  ? 

This  is  a  problem  presented  by  the  Academicians.  They 
answered,  but  they  did  not  solve  it ;  they  left  to  their  adver- 
saries the  task  of  proving  the  correspondence  between  the 
object  and  subject 

In  nowise  does  the  Sensation  correspond  with  the  Object ; 
in  nowise  does  the  modification  correspond  with  the  external 
cause,  except  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  early 
thinkers  were  well  aware,  that  in  order  to  attribute  any 
certainty  to  sensuous  knowledge,  we  must  assume  that  the 
Senses  transmit  us  copies  of  things.  Democritus,  who  was 
the  first  to  see  the  necessity  of  such  an  hypothesis,  suggested 
that  our  Ideas  were  Eidola^  or  images  of  the  objects,  of  an 
extremely  airy  texture,  which  were  thrown  off  by  the  objects 
in  the  shape  of  effluvia,  and  entered  the  brain  by  the  pores. 
Those  who  could  not  admit  such  an  explanation  substituted 
the  hypothesis  of  Impressions.  Ask  any  man,  not  versed  in 
such  inquiries,  whether  he  believes  his  perceptions  to  be 
copies  of  objects, — whether  he  believes  that  the  flower  he  sees 
before  him  exists  quite  independently  of  him,  and  of  every 
other  human  being,  and  exists  with  the  same  attributes  of 
shape,  fragrance,  taste,  &c.,  his  answer  is  sure  to  be  in  the 
affirmative.  He  will  regard  you  as  a  madman  if  you  doubt 
it  And  yet  so  early  as  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now 
sketching  the  history,  thinking  men  had  learned  in  somewise 
to  see  that  our  Perceptions  were  not  copies  of  objects,  but 
were  simply  modifications  of  our  minds,  caused  by  the  objects. 
Once  admit  this,  they  said,  and  sensuous  knowledge  is  for  ever 
pronounced  not  only  uncertain,  but  necessarily  so.  Can  each 
modification  be  a  copy  of  the  cause  which  modifies  ?  As  well 
ask.  Is  the  pain,  occasioned  by  a  burn,  a  copy  of  the  fire  ? 
Is  it  at  all  like  the  fire  ?  Does  it  at  all  express  the  essence  of 
fire  ?  .  Not  in  the  least  It  only  expresses  one  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  the  fire ;  one  effect  upon  us  which  fire  will 
produce.  Nevertheless  fire  is  an  object,  and  a  bum  is  a 
sensation.    The  way  in  which  we  perceive  the  existence  of 
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the  object  (fire)  is  similar  to  that  in  which  we  perceive  the 
existence  of  other  objects :  and  that  way  is  in  the  modifica- 
tions they  occasion ;  i.e.  in  the  Sensations. 

Let  us  take  another  instance.  We  say  that  we  hear 
thunder:  in  other  words,  that  we  have  a  perception  of  the 
object  called  thunder.  Our  sensation  really  is  of  a  sound, 
which  the  electrical  phenomena  we  call  thunder  have  caused 
in  us,  by  setting  the  air  vibrating  and  thus  acting  on  the 
auditory  nerve.  Is  our  sensation  any  copy  of  the  Phenomena? 
Do§s  it  in  any  degree  express  the  nature  of  the  Phenomena  ? 
No ;  it  only  expresses  the  effect  produced  in  us  by  a  certain 
vibration  of  the  air. 

In  these  cases  most  people  will  readily  acquiesce ;  for,  by 
a  very  natural  confusion  of  ideas,  whenever  they  speak  of 
perceptions  they  mostly  mean  visual  perceptions ;  because 
with  sight  the  clearest  knowledge  is  associated ;  because  also 
the  hypothesis  of  our  perceptions  being  copies  of  Things  is 
founded  upon  sight.  The  same  persons  who  would  willingly 
admit  that  pain  was  not  a  copy  of  the  fire,  nor  of  anything 
in  the  nature  of  fire,  except  in  its  efifect  on  our  nerves,  would 
protest  that  the  appearance  of  fire  to  the  eye  was  the  real 
appearance  of  the  fire,  all  eyes  apart,  and  quite  independent 
of  human  vision.  Yet  if  all  sentient  beings  were  at  once 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fire  would  have  no 
attribute  at  all  resembling  pain;  because  pain  is  a  modifica- 
tion, not  of  fire,  but  of  a  sentient  being.  In  like  manner,  if 
all  sentient  beings  were  at  once  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  fire  would  have  no  attributes  at  all  resembling 
light  and  colour;  because  light  and  colour  are  modifications 
of  the  sentient  being,  caused  by  something  external,  but  no 
more  resembling  its  cause  than  the  pain  inflicted  by  an  in- 
strument resembles  that  instrument 

Fain  and  colour  are  modifications  of  the  sentient  being. 
The  question  at  issue  is.  Can  a  modification  of  a  sentient 
being  be  a  copy  of  its  cause  ?  We  may  imagine  that  when 
we  see  an  object  our  sensation  is  a  copy  of  it,  because  we 
believe  that  the  object  paints  itself  upon  the  retina.;  and  we 
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liken  perception  to  a  mirror,  in  which  things  are  reflected. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  divest  ourselves  of  this  prejudice-; 
but  we  maj  be  made  aware  of  the  fallacy  if  we  attend  to 
those  perceptions  which  are  not  visual — to  the  perceptions  of 
sound,  fragrance,  taste,  or  pain.  These  are  clearly  nothing 
bat  modifications  of  our  sentient  being,  caused  by  external 
objects,  but  in  nowise  resernbling  them.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  the  heat  is  not  in  the  fire,  but  in  us ;  that  sweetness  is 
not  in  the  sugar,  but  in  us;  that  fragrance  is  but  the  par- 
ticles which,  impinging  on  the  olfactory  nerve,  cause  a  sen- 
sation in  us.  In  all  beings  similarly  constituted  these  things 
would  have  similar  effects,  would  cause  pain,  sweetness,  and 
fragrance ;  but  on  all  other  beings  the  effects  would  be  dif- 
ferent. Fire  would  bum  paper,  but  not  pain  it ;  sugar  would 
mix  with  water,  but  not  give  it  the  sensation  of  sweetness. 

Perception  is  nothing  more  than  a  state  of  the  percipient ; 
i.e,  a  state  of  consciousness.  This  state  may  be  occasioned 
by  some  external  cause,  and  may  be  as  complex  as  the  cause 
is  complex,  but  it  is  still  nothing  more  than  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness— an  effect  produced  by  an  adequate  cause.  Of 
every  change  in  our  sensation  we  are  conscious,  and  in  time 
we  learn  to  give  definite  names  and  forms  to  the  causes  of 
these  changes.  But  in  the  fact  of  Consciousness  there  is 
nothing  beyond  Consciousness.  In  our  perceptions  we  are 
conscious  only  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  within 
us :  we  can  never  transcend  the  sphere  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness ;  we  can  never  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  become  aware  of 
the  objects  which  caused  those  changes.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  identify  certain  external  appearances  with  certain  internal 
changes,  e.g.  to  identify  the  appearance  we  name  '  fire '  with 
certain  sensations  we  have  known  to  follow  our  being  placed 
near  it.  Turn  the  fact  of  Consciousness  how  we  will,  we  can 
see  nothing  in  it  but  the  change  of  a  sentient  being  operated 
by  some  external  cause.  Consciousness  is  no  mirror  of  the 
world ;  it  gives  no  faithful  reflection  of  things  as  they  are  per 
86 ;  it  only  gives  a  faithful  report  of  its  own  modification  as 
excited  by  external  things. 
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The  world,  apart  from  our  consciousness,  i,e.  the  non-ego 
qud  non-ego — the  world  per  se — is,  in  all  likelihood,  some- 
thing utterly  different  from  the  world  as  we  know  it ;  for  all 
we  know  of  it  is  derived  through  our  consciousness  of  what 
its  effects  are  on  vs,  and  our  consciousness  is  obviously  only 
a  state  of  ourselves,  not  a  copy  of  external  things. 

It  may  be  here  asked,  How  do  you  infer  that  the  world  is 
different  from  what  it  appears  to  us  ? 

The  question  is  pertinent,  and  may  be  answered  briefly. 
The  world  per  $e  must  be  diflfierent  from  what  it  appears  to 
us  through  consciousness,  because  to  us  it  is  only  known 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  World  is  the  cause ; 
our  consciousness  the  effect.  But  the  same  cause  operating 
on  some  other  organization  would  produce  a  very  different 
effect.  If  all  animals  were  blind>  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  light  (t.e.  light  as  we  know  it),  because  light  is 
a  resultant  of  the  operation  of  some  unknown  thing  on  the 
retina.  If  all  animals  were  deaf,  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  sound,  because  sound  is  a  resultant  of  the  operation 
of  some  unknown  thing  on  the  tympanum.  If  all  men  were 
without  their  present  nervous  system,  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  pain,  because  pain  is  a  resultant  of  the  operation  of 
some  external  thing  on  the  specialized  nervous  system. 

Light,  colour,  sound,  taste,  smell,  are  all  states  of  con- 
sciousness; what  they  are  beyond  consciousness,  as  exist- 
ences per  se,  we  cannot  know,  we  cannot  imagine,  because 
we  can  only  conceive  them  as  we  know  them.  Light,  with 
its  myriad  forms  and  colours — Sound,  with  its  thousand- 
fold life — make  Nature  what  Nature  appears  to  us.  But 
they  do  not  exist  as  such  apart  from  our  consciousness ;  they 
are  the  investitures  with  which  we  clothe  the  world.  Nature 
in  her  insentient  solitude  is  an  eternal  darkness — an  eternal 
silence. 

Sceptics  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  world  per  se  in  nowise 
resembles  the  world  as  it  appears  to  us.  Perception  is  an 
effect;  and  its  truth  is  not  the  truth  of  resemblance,  but  of 
relation,  i.e.  it  is  the  true  operation  of  the  world  on  us,  the 
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true  operation  of  cause  and  effect.  But  perception  is  not 
the  true  resemblance  of  the  world :  consciousness  is  no 
mirror  reflecting  external  things. 

Let  us  substitute  for  the  metaphor  of  a  mirror  the  more 
abstract  expression :  '  Perception  is  the  effect  of  an  external 
object  acting  on  a  sentient  being/  and  much  of  the  confu- 
sion darkening  this  matter  will  be  dissipated.  An  effect, 
vre  know,  agrees  with  its  cause,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
resemble  it  An  effect  is  no  more  a  copy  of  the  cause  than 
pain  is  a  copy  of  the  application  of  fire  to  a  finger:  ergo, 
Perception  can  never  be  an  accurate  report  of  what  things 
are  per  se,  but  only  of  what  they  are  in  relation  to  us. 

It  has  been  said  that,  although  no  single  sense  does 
actually  convey  to  us  a  correct  impression  of  anything, 
nevertheless  we  are  enabled  to  confirm  or  modify  the  report 
of  one  sense  by  the  report  of  another  sense,  and  that  the 
result  of  the  whole  activity  of  the.  five  senses  is  a  true  im- 
pression of  the  external  object.  This  curious  fallacy  pre- 
tends that  a  number  of  false  impressions  are  sufScient  to 
constitute  a  true  one. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  sceptical 
argument  is  this:  There  is  no  correspondence  between  the 
object  and  the  sensation,  except  that  of  cause  and  effect. 
Sensations  are  not  copies  of  objects ;  do  not  at  all  resemble 
them.  As  we  can  only  know  objects  through  sensation — 
i.e.  as  we  can  only  know  our  sensations — we  can  never 
ascertain  the  truth  respecting  objects. 

To  answer  this  sceptical  argument  a  psychology  was 
needed  which  had  not  in  those  ages  been  dreamed  of. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Summary  of  the  Eighth  Epoch. 

WE  have  now  brought  our  narrative  to  the  second  crisis 
in  the  history  of  speculation.  The  scepticism  which 
made  the  Sophists  powerful,  and  which  closed  the  first  period 
of  this  history,  we  now  behold  once  more  usurping  the  in- 
tellects of  men,  and  this  time  with  far  greater  power.  A 
Socrates  appeared  to  refute  the  Sophists.  Who  is  there  to 
refute  and  discredit  the  Sceptics  ? 

The  Sceptics,  and  all  thinkers  during  the  epoch  we  have 
just  treated  were  such,  whether  they  called  themselves 
Epicureans,  Stoics,  Pyrrhonists,  or  New  Academicians, — 
the  Sceptics,  we  say,  were  in  possession  of  the  most  formid- 
able aims.  From  Socrates,  from  Plato,  and  from  Aristotle, 
they  had  borrowed  their  best  weapons,  and  with  these  had 
attacked  Philosophy,  and  attacked  it  with  success. 

All  the  wisdom  of  the  antique  world  was  powerless  against 
the  Sceptics.  Speculative  belief  was  reduced  to  the  most 
uncertain  'probability.'  Faith  in  philosophic  Truth  was 
extinct.  Faith  in  human  endeavour  that  way  was  gone. 
Philosophy  was  rejected  as  impossible. 

But  there  was  one  peculiarity  of  the  Socratic  doctrine  which 
was  preserved  even  in  the  midst  of  scepticism.  Socrates  had 
made  Ethics  the  great  object  of  his  inquiries :  and  all  sub- 
sequent thinkers  had  given  it  a  degree  of  attention  which 
before  was  unknown.  Philosophy  contented  itself  with  the 
Common-Sense  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  Probabilities 
of  the  Sceptics,  which,  however  futile  as  philosophic  princi- 
ples, were  efficacious  enough  as  moral  principles.    Common- 
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Sense  may  be  a  bad  basis  for  metaphysical  or  scientific 
reasoning;  but  it  is  not  so  bad  a  basis  for  a  system  of 
morals. 

The  protest,  therefore,  which  Scepticism  made  against  all 
Philosophy  was  not  so  anarchical  in  its  tendency  as  the 
protest  made  by  the  Sophists;  but  it  was  more  energetic, 
more  terrible.  In  the  wisdom  of  that  age  there  lay  no  cure 
for  it.  The  last  cry  of  despair  seemed  to  have  been  wrung 
from  the  bafiQed  thinkers,  as  they  declared  their  predecessors 
to  have  been  hopelessly  wrong,  and  declared  also  that  their 
error  was  without  a  remedy. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  saddening  contemplation.  The  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  so  many  incomparable  minds  thus  irrevo- 
cably doomed;  the  struggles  of  so  many  men,  from  Tbales, 
who  first  asked  himself,  Whence  do  all  things  proceed?  to 
the  elaborate  systematization  of  the  forms  of  thought  which 
occupied  an  Aristotle — the  struggles  of  all  these  men  had 
ended  in  Scepticism.  little  was  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
harvest  of  their  endeavours  but  arguments  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  that  Philosophy  they  were  so  anxious  to  form. 
Centuries  of  thought  had  not  advanced  the  mind  one  step 
nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  problems  with  which,  child-like, 
it  began.  It  began  with  a  child-like  question ;  it  ended  with 
an  aged  doubt.  Not  only  did  it  doubt  the  solutions  of  the 
great  problem  which  others  had  attempted ;  it  even  doubted 
the  possibility  of  any  solution.  It  was  not  the  doubt  which 
begins,  but  the  doubt  which  ends  inquiry :  it  had  no  illusions. 

This  was  the  second  crisis  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Reason 
thus  assailed  could  only  find  a  refuge  in  Faith;  and  the 
next  period  opens  with  the  attempt  to  construct  a  Beligious 
Philosophy. 
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NINTH  EPOCH. 

Reason  allies  itself  vrith  Faith,  and  Philosophy  renounces  its 
independence,  becoming  once  more  an  instrument  of  Huology 
— The  Alexandrian  School, 


CHAPTER  I. 

RISE  OF  NEO'PLATONISM. 

§  I.  Alexandria. 

PHILOSOPHY  no  longer  found  a  home  in  Greece ;  it  had 
no  longer  worshippers  in  its  native  country,  and  was 
forced  to  seek  them  elsewhere.  A  period  had  arrived  when 
all  problems  seemed  to  have  been  stated,  and  none  seemed 
likely  to  be  solved.  Every  system  which  human  ingenuity 
could  devise  had  been  devised  by  the  early  thinkers ;  and  not 
one  had  been  able  to  withstand  examination.  In  the  early 
annals  of  speculation,  a  new  and  decisive  advance  is  made 
whenever  a  new  question  is  asked ;  to  suggest  a  doubt,  is  to 
exercise  ingenuity ;  to  ask  a  question,  is  to  awaken  men  to  a 
new  view  of  the  subject.  But  now  all  questions  had  been 
asked :  old  questions  had  been  revived  under  new  forms : 
nothing  remained  to  stimulate  inquiry,  nothing  to  give 
speculators  a  hope  of  success. 

Unable  to  ask  new  questions,  or  to  offer  new  answers  to 
those  already  asked,  the  philosophers  readily  seized  on  the 
only  means  which  enabled  them  to  gain  renown :  they 
travelled.  They  carried  their  doctrines  into  Egypt  and  to 
£ome ;  and  in  those  places  they  were  listened  to  with  wonder 
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iEuid  delight.  Their  old  doctrines  were  novelties  to  a  people 
who  had  no  doctrines  of  its  own;  and,  from  the  excessive 
cost  of  books  in  those  days,  almost  all  instruction  being 
oral,  the  strangers  were  welcomed  warmly,  and  the  doctrines 
imported  were  as  novel  as  if  they  had  been  just  invented. 

Philosophy,  exiled  from  Greece,  was  a  favoured  guest  in 
Alexandria  and  Eome :  but  in  both  cases  it  was  a  stranger, 
and  could  not  be  naturalized.  In  Alexandria,  however,  it 
made  a  brilliant  display;  and  the  men  it  produced  gave  it 
an  originality  and  an  influence  which  it  never  possessed  in 
Rome. 

Eoman  Philosophy  was  but  a  weak  paraphrase  of  the 
Grecian.  To  speak  Greek,  to  write  Greek,  became  the 
fashionable  ambition  of  Eome.  The  child  was  instructed 
by  a  Greek  slave.  Greek  professors  taught  Philosophy  and 
Ehetoric  to  aspiring  youths.  Athens  had  become  the  neces- 
saiy  'tour'  which  was  to  complete  a  man's  education.  It 
was  there  that  Cicero  learned  those  ideas  which  he  delighted 
in  setting  forth  in  charming  dialogues.  It  was  there  Horace 
learned  that  light  and  careless  philosophy,  which  shines 
through  the  sparkling  crystal  of  his  verse.  Wandering  from 
the  Academy  to  the  Porch,  and  from  the  Porch  to  the 
Garden,  he  became  imbued  with  a  scepticism  which  checked 
his  poetical  enthusiasm ;  he  learned  to  make  a  system  of 
that  pensive  epicureanism  which  gives  so  peculiar  a  charac- 
ter to  his  poems. 

In  Some,  Philosophy  might  tinge  the  poetry,  give  weight 
to  oratory,  method  to  jurisprudence,  and  supply  some  topics 
of  conversation;  but  it  was  no  Belief  filling  the  minds  of 
serious  men :  it  took  no  root  in  the  national  existence ;  it 
produced  no  great  speculative  thinkers. 

In  Alexandria  the  case  was  different.  There  several 
schools  were  formed,  and  some  new  elements  introduced  into 
the  doctrines  then  existent.  Great  thinkers  —  Plotinus, 
Proclus,  Porphyry — ^made  it  illustrious ;  and  it  had  a  rival, 
whose  antagonism  alone  would  confer  immortal  renown  upon 
it :  that  rival  was  Christianity. 
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In  no  species  of  grandeur  was  the  Alexandrian  School 
deficient,  as  M.  Saisset  observes :  *  genius,  power,  and  dura- 
tion have  consecrated  it.  Se-animating,  during  an  epoch  of 
decline,  the  fecundity  of  an  aged  civilization,  it  created  a 
whole  family  of  illustrious  names.  Plotinus,  its  real  founder, 
resuscitated  Plato;  Proclus  gave  the  world  another  Aristotle ; 
and  in  the  person  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  it  became  master 
of  the  world.  For  three  centuries  it  was  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  greatest  power  that  ever  appeared  on  earth — the  power 
of  Christianity ;  and,  if  it  succumbed  in  the  struggle,  it  only 
fell  with  the  civilization  of  which  it  had  been  the  last 
rampart 

Alexandria,  the  centre  of  gigantic  commerce,  soon  became 
a  new  metropolis  of  science,  rivalling  Athens.  The  Alex- 
andrian Library  is  too  celebrated  to  need  more  than  a  passing 
allusion ;  to  it,  and  to  the  men  assembled  there,  we  owe  the 
vast  labours  of  erudition  in  philosophy  and  literature  which 
were  of  such  service  to  the  world. 

Besides  the  Museum  of  Alexandria  there  rose  into  formid- 
able importance  the  Didascalia  of  the  Christians.  In  the 
same  city,  Philo  the  Jew,  and  (Euesidemus  the  Pyrrhonist, 
founded  their  respective  schools.  Ammonious  Saccas  appears 
there.  Lucian  passes  through  at  the  same  time  that  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  is  teaching.  After  Plotinus  has  taught,  Arius 
and  Athanasius  will  also  teach.  Greek  Scepticism,  Judaism, 
Platonism,  Christianity — all  have  their  interpreters  within  so 
small  a  distance  from  the  temple  of  Serapis. 


§  II.  Philo. 

Alexandria,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  theatre  of  various 
struggles:  of  these  we  are  to  select  one,  and  that  one  the 
struggle  of  the  Neo-Platonists  with  the  Christian  Fathers. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Alexandrian  School  are  designated, 
loosely  enough,  all  those  thinkers  who  endeavoured  to  find 

*  Hevue  da  Deux  MondeM,  1844,  tome  iii  p.  788. 
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a  refage  from  Scepticism  in  a  new  Philosophy,  based  on 
altogether  new  principles.  Now,  although  these  various 
thinkers  by  no  means  constitute  a  School,  they  constitute  a 
Movement,  and  they  form  an  Epoch  in  the  history  of  Philo- 
sophy. We  may  merely  observe  that  the  'Alexandrian 
School '  and  the  '  Neo-Platonists '  are  not  convertible  terms  : 
the  former  designates  a  whole  movement,  the  latter  desig- 
nates the  most  illustrious  section  of  that  movement. 

Philo  the  Jew  is  the  first  of  these  Neo-Platonists.  He  was 
bom  at  Alexandria,  a  few  years  before  Christ.  The  influence 
of  Greek  ideas  had  long  been  felt  in  Alexandria,  and  Philo, 
commenting  on  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  did  so  in  the  spirit 
of  one  deeply  imbued  with  Greek  thought  His  genius  was 
Oriental,  his  education  Greek;  the  result  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  mysticism  and  dialectics.*  To  Plato  he  owed 
much :  but  to  the  New  Academy,  perhaps  more.  From 
Cameades  he  learned  to  distrust  the  truth  of  all  sensuous 
knowledge,  and  to  deny  that  Beason  had  any  criterion  of 
truth. 

Thus  far  he  was  willing  to  travel  with  the  Greeks ;  thus  far 
had  dialectics  conducted  him.  But  there  was  another  ele- 
ment in  his  mind  beside  the  Greek :  there  was  the  Oriental 
mystical  element.  If  himian  knowledge  is  a  delusion,  we 
must  seek  for  truth  in  some  higher  sphere.  The  senses  may 
deceive ;  Beason  may  be  powerless ;  but  there  is  still  a  faculty 
in  man — there  is  Faith,  Beal  Science  is  the  gift  of  God :  its 
name  is  Faith ;  its  origin  is  the  goodness  of  God :  its  cause  is 
Piety. 

This  conception  is  not  Plato's,  yet  is  nevertheless  Platonic. 
Plato  would  never  have  thus  condemned  Beason  for  the  sake 
of  Faith:  and  yet  he,  too,  thought  that  the  nature  of  God 
could  not  be  known,  although  his  existence  could  be 
proved.  In  this  he  would  have  agreed  with  Philo.  But, 
although  Plato  does  not  speak  of  Science  as  the  gift  of  God, 

*  St.  Paul  thas  comprehensiyely  expresses  the  national  characteristic  of  the 
Jews  and  Greeks :  '  The  Jews  require  a  sign  {i.e.  a  miracle),  and  the  Greeks  seek 
after  wisdom  (».e.  philosophy).* — 1  Corinth,  L  22. 
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he  does  in  one  place  so  speak  of  Virtue ;  and  he  devotes  the 
whole  dialogue  of  the  Meno  to  show  that  Virtue  cannot  be 
taught,  because  it  is  not  a  thing  of  the  understanding,  but  a 
gift  of  God.  The  reasons  he  there  employs  may  easily  have 
suggested  to  Philo  their  application  to  Philosophy. 

From  this  point  Philo*8  Philosophy  of  course  becomes  a 
Theology.  God  is  ineffable,  incomprehensible:  his  existence 
may  be  known ;  his  nature  can  never  be  known ;  6  S*  apa  ouSi 
r&  v^  KaroK'tfTrTo^,  Sri  fitf  Kara  to  eh^cu  fiovov.  But  to  know 
that  he  exists  is  in  itself  the  knowledge  of  his  being  one, 
perfect,  simple,  immutable,  and  without  attribute.  This  know- 
ledge is  implied  in  the  simple  knowledge  of  his  existence: 
he  cannot  be  otherwise,  if  he  exist  at  alL  But  to  know  this, 
is  not  to  know  in  what  consists  his  perfection.  We  cannot 
penetrate  with  our  glance  the  mystery  of  his  essence.  We  can 
only  believe. 

If  however  we  cannot  know  God  in  his  essence,  we  can 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  his  Divinity :  we  know  it  in  The 
Word.  This  Xoyo^ — this  Word  (using  the  expression  in  its 
Scriptural  sense) — fills  a  curious  place  in  all  the  mystical 
systems.  God  being  incomprehensible,  inaccessible,  an  in- 
termediate existence  was  necessary  as  an  interpreter  between 
God  and  Man,  and  this  intermediate  existence  the  Mystics 
called  The  Word. 

The  Word,  according  to  Philo,  is  God's  Thought  This 
Thought  is  twofold:  it  is  Xo7o^  iviioBero^,  the  Thought  as 
embracing  all  Ideas  (in  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  term  Idea), 
i.e.  Thought  as  Thought;  and  it  is  \o^o<;  7rpo<f>opuc6^,  the 
Thought  realized :  Thought  become  the  World. 

In  these  three  hypostases  of  the  Deity  we  see  the  Trinity 
of  Plotinus  foreshadowed.  There  is,  first,  God  the  Father; 
secondly,  the  Son  of  God,  i.e.  the  X0709 ;  thirdly,  the  Son  of 
the  X0709,  ie.  the  World. 

This  brief  outline  of  Philo's  Theology  will  suflBciently  ex- 
emplify the  two  great  facts  which  we  are  anxious  to  have 
understood : — 1st,  the  union  of  Platonism  with  Oriental 
mysticism ;    2ndly,    the    entirely    new    direction    given    to 
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Philosophy,  by  uniting  it  once  more  with  Religion.  It  is 
this  direction  which  characterizes  the  Movement. of  the 
Alexandrian  School.  Eeason  had  been  shown  to  be  utterly 
powerless  to  solve  the  great  questions  of  Philosophy  then 
agitated.  Various  Schools  had  pursued  various  Methods, 
but  all  with  one  result.  Scepticism  was  the  conclusion  of  every 
struggle.  '  And  yet/  said  the  Mystics,  '  we  have  an  idea  of 
God  and  of  his  goodness;  we  have  an  ineradicable  belief 
in  his  existence,  and  in  the  Perfection  of  his  nature,  conse- 
quently, in  the  beneficence  of  his  aims.  Yet  these  ideas  are 
not  innate;  were  they  innate,  they  would  be  imiformly  en- 
tertained by  all  men,  and  amongst  all  nations.  If  they  are 
not  innate,  whence  are  they  derived  ?  Not  from  Beason ;  not 
from  experience ;  then  from  Faith.' 

•  Now,  Philosophy,  conceive  it  how  you  will,  is  entirely  the 
offspring  of  Beason :  it  is  the  endeavour  to  explain  by  Beason 
the  mysteries  amidst  which  we  '  move,  live,  and  have  our 
being.'    Although  it    is  legitimate    to  say,  'Beason  is  in- 
capable of  solving  the  problems  proposed  to  it,'  it  is  not 
legitimate  to  add, '  therefore  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  Faith.' 
In  Philosophy,  Beason  must  either  reign  alone,  or  abdicate. 
ZNo  compromise  is  permissible.    If  there  are  things  between 
lieaven  and  earth  which  are  not  dreamt  of  in  our  Philosophy 
— ^which  do  not  come  within  the  possible  sphere  of  our  Phi- 
losophy— we  may  believe  in  them,  indeed,  but  we  cannot 
christen  that  belief  philosophical. 

One  of  two  things, — either  reason  is  capable  of  solving 
the  problems,  or  it  is  incapable :  in  the  one  case  its  attempt 
is  philosophical;  in  the  second  case  its  attempt  is  futile. 
Any  attempt  to  mix  up  Faith  with  Beason,  in  a  matter 
exclusively  addressed  to  the  Beason,  must  be  abortive.  We 
do  not  say  that  what  Faith  implicitly  accepts,  Beason  may 
not  explicitly  justify ;  but  we  say,  that  to  bring  Faith  to 
the  aid  of  Beason,  is  altogether  to  destroy  the  philosophical 
character  of  an  inquiry.  Eeason  may  justify  Faith;  but 
Faith  must  not  furnish  conclusions  for  Philosophy.  Directly 
Eeason  is  abandoned,  Philosophy  ceases ;  and  every  explana- 
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tion  then  offered  is  a  theological  explanation,  and  must  be 
put  to  altogether  different  tests  from  what  a  philosophical 
explanation  would  require. 

Speculation  was  originally  theological;  but  in  process  of 
time  Beason  timidly  ventured  upon  what  are  called  *  natural 
explanations;'  and  from  the  moment  that  it  felt  itself 
strong  enough  to  be  independent^  Philosophy  was  estab- 
lished. In  the  early  speculations  of  the  lonians  we  saw  the 
pure  efforts  of  Season  to  explain  mysteries.  As  Philosophy 
advanced,  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  prob- 
lems attacked  by  the  early  thinkers  were,  in  truth,  so  far 
from  being  nearer  a  solution,  that  their  extreme  difficulty 
was  only  just  becoming  appreciated.  The  difficulty  became 
more  and  more  apparent,  till  at  last  it  was  pronounced  insu- 
perable: Eeason  was  declared  incompetent.  Then  the  Faith 
wliich  had  so  long  been  set  aside  was  again  called  to  assist 
the  inquirer.  In  other  words.  Philosophy,  discovering  itself 
to  be  powerless,  resigned  in  favour  of  Theology. 

When  therefore  we  say  that  the  direction  given  to  the 
human  mind  by  the  Alexandrian  School,  in  conjunction  with 
Christianity — the  only  two  spiritual  movements  which  mate- 
rially influenced  the  epoch  we  are  speaking  of — ^was  a 
theological  direction,  the  reader  will  at  once  see  its  immense 
importance,  and  will  be  prepared  to  follow  us  in  our  exposi- 
tion of  the  mystical  doctrines  of  Plotinus. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ANTAGONISM  OP  CHRISTIANITY  AND  NEO-PLATONISM, 

§  I.  Plotinus. 

TTTHILE  Christianity  was  making  rapid  and  enduring 
T  f  progress  in  spite  of  every  obstacle ;  while  the  Apostles 
i¥andered  from  city  to  city,  sometimes  honoured  as  Evange- 
lists, at  other  times  insulted  and  stoned  as  enemies,  the 
^eo-Platonists  were  developing  the  germ  deposited  by  Philo, 
and  not  only  constructing  a  theology,  but  endeavouring  on 
that  theology  to  found  a  Church.  Whilst  a  new  religion, 
Christianity,  was  daily  usurping  the  souls  of  men,  these 
philosophers  fondly  imagined  that  an  old  religion  could 
effectually  oppose  it. 

Christianity  triumphed  without  much  difficulty.  Look- 
ing at  it  in  a  purely  moral  view,  its  superiority  is  'at 
once  apparent  The  Alexandrians  exaggerated  the  vicious 
tendency  of  which  we  have  already  seen  the  fruits  in  the 
Cynics  and  Stoics, — the  tendency  to  despise  Humanity. 
Plotinus  blushed  because  he  had  a  body:  contempt  of 
human  personality  could  go  no  further.  What  was  offered 
in  exchange?  The  ecstatic  perception;  the  absorption  of 
personality  in  that  of  the  Deity — a  Deity  inaccessible  to 
knowledge  as  to  love — a  Deity  which  the  soul  can  only  attain 
by  a  complete  annihilation  of  its  personality. 

The  attempt  of  the  Neo-Platonists  failed,  as  it  deserved 
to  fail;  but  it  had  great  talents  in  its  service,  and  it  made 
great  noise  in  the  world.  It  had  three  periods.  The  first 
of  these,  the  least  brilliant  but  the  most  fruitful,  is  that  of 
Ammonius  Saccas   and   Plotinus.    A  porter  of  Alexandria 
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becomes  the  chief  of  a  School,  and  men  of  genius  listen  to 
him;  amongst  his  disciples  are  Plotinos,  Origen,  and.Lon- 
ginos.  This  School  is  perfected  in  obscurity,  and  receives 
at  last  a  solid  basis  by  the  development  of  a  metaphysical 
system.  Plotinus,  the  author  of  this  system,  shortly  after 
lectures  at  Rome  with  amazing  success.  It  is  then  that  the 
Alexandrian  School  enters  upon  its  second  period.  With 
Porphyry  and  lamblicus  it  becomes  a  sort  of  Church,  and 
disputes  with  Christianity  the  empire  of  the  world.  Chris- 
tianity had  ascended  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Constan- 
tino; Neo-Platonism  dethrones  it,  and  usurps  its  place  in 
the  person  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  But  now  mark  the  dif- 
ference. '  In  losing  Constantine,  Christianity  lost  nothing  of 
its  permanent  power ;  for  its  power  lay  in  the  might  of  con- 
victions, and  not  in  the  support  of  potentates ;  its  power  was 
a  spiritual  power,  ever  active,  ever  fruitful  In  losing  Julian, 
Neo-Platonism  lost  its  power,  political  and  religious.  The 
third  period  commences  with  that  loss:  and  the  genius  of 
Produs  bestows  on  it  one  last  gleam  of  splendour.  In  vain 
did  he  strive  to  revive  the  scientific  spirit  of  Platonism,  as 
Plotinus  had  endeavoured  to  revive  the  religious  spirit  of 
Paganism:  his  efforts  were  vigorous  but  sterile.  Under 
Jhstinian  the  School  of  Alexandria  became  extinct. 

Such  is  the  outward  history  of  the  School :  let  us  now  cast 
a  glance  at  the  doctrines  which  were  there  elaborated.  In 
the  writings  of  thinkers  professedly  eclectic,  such  as  were  the 
Alexandrians,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  portion  will  be 
repetitions  and  reproductions  of  former  thinkers;  and  the 
historian  will  therefore  neglect  such  opinions  to  confine  him- 
self to  those  which  constitute  the  originality  of  the  SchooL 

The  originality  of  the  Alexandrians  consists  in  having  em- 
ployed the  Platonic  Dialectics  as  a  guide  to  Mysticism  and 
Pantheism;  in  having  connected  the  doctrine  of  the  East 
with  the  dialectics  of  the  Greeks;  in  having  made  Eeason 
the  justification  of  Faith. 

There  are  three  essential  points  to  be  here  examined: 
their  Dialectics,    their    theory    of    the    Trinity,  and  their 
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principle  of  Emanation.  By  their  Dialectics  they  were  Pla- 
tonists;  by  their  theory  of  the  Trinity  they  were  Mystics; 
by  their  principle  of  Emanation  they  were  Pantheists. 

§  II.  The  Alexandrian  Dialecticb. 

The  nature  of  the  Platonic  Dialectics  we  hope  to  have 
already  rendered  intelligible ;  so  that  in  saying  Plotinus  em- 
ployed them  we  are  saved  from  much  needless  repetition. 
But  although  Dialectics  formed  the  basis  of  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  they  did  not,  as  with  Plato,  furnish  the  grounds 
of  belief.  As  far  as  human  philosophy  went.  Dialectics  were 
efficient ;  but  there  were  problems  which  did  not  come  within 
the  sphere  of  human  philosophy,  and  for  these  another  Method 
was  requisite. 

Plotinus  agreed  with  Plato  that  there  could  only  be  a 
science  of  Universals.  Every  individual  thing  was  but  a 
phenomenon,  passing  quickly  away,  and  having  no  real 
existence ;  it  could  not  therefore  be  the  object  of  philosophy. 
But  these  imiversals — ^these  Ideas  which  are  the  only  real 
existences — are  they  not  also  subordinate  to  some  higher 
Existence?  Phenomena  were  subordinate  to  Noumena;  but 
Noumena  themselves  were  subordinate  to  the  One  Noumenon. 
In  other  words,  the  Sensible  World  was  but  the  Appearance 
of  the  Ideal  World,  and  the  Ideal  World  in  its  turn  was  but 
the  mode  of  God's  existence. 

The  question  then  arose :  How  do  we  know  anything  of 
God  ?  The  Sensible  World  we  perceive  through  our  senses ; 
the  Ideal  World  we  gain  glimpses  of  through  the  reminis- 
cence which  the  Sensible  World  awakens  in  us ;  but  how  are 
we  to  take  the  last  step — ^how  are  we  to  know  the  Deity  ? 

I  am  a  finite  being ;  but  how  can  I  comprehend  the 
Infinite?  As  soon  as  I  comprehend  the  Infinite,  I  am  in- 
finite myself:  that  is  to  say,  I  am  no  longer  myself,  no 
longer  that  finite  being,  having  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
separate  existence.*    If,  therefore,  I  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 

*  Tit  Ay  o9r  r^r  3iW/ttr  a^oG  (\ot  ifJioO  rao'ay ;  tl  yb.p  6/uoO  roM'ay,  ri  ir  ret 
a^ov  duL^ipoi ;— Plotinus,  Enn.  ▼.  lib.  5,  c  10. 
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senses  we  increase  the  qualities  of  the  apple;  we  increase 
your  knowledge  by  enlarging  your  being.  Thus  are  Know- 
ledge and  Being  identical ;  knowledge  is  a  state  of  Being  as 
knowing. 

'If/  said  Plotinus,  'knowledge  is  the  same  as  the  thing 
known,  the  Finite,  as  Finite,  never  can  know  the  Infinite, 
because  it  cannot  he  the  Infinite.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to 
know  the  Infinite  by  Eeason  is  futile,  it  can  only  be  known 
iu  immediate  presence,  irapovala.  The  faculty  by  which  the 
mind  divests  itself  of  its  personality  is  Ecstasy.  In  this 
Ecstasy  the  soul  becomes  loosened  from  its  material  prison, 
separated  from  individual  consciousness,  and  becomes  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Infinite  Intelligence  from  which  it  emanated. 
In  this  Ecstasy  it  contemplates  real  existence ;  it  identifies 
itself  with  that  which  it  contemplates.' 

The  enthusiasm  upon  which  this  Ecstasy  is  founded  is  not 
a  faculty  which  we  constantly  possess,  such  as  Beason  or 
Perception:  it  is  only  a  transitory  state,  at  least  so  long  as 
our  personal  existence  in  this  world  continues.  It  is  a  flash 
of  rapturous  light,  in  which  Beminiscence  is  changed  into 
Intuition,  because  in  that  moment  the  captive  soul  is  given 
back  to  its  parent^  its  God.  The  bonds  which  attach  the  soul 
to  the  body  are  mortal ;  and  God,  our  father,  pitying  us,  has 
made  those  bonds,  from  which  we  suffer,  fragile  and  delicate, 
and  in  his  goodness  he  gives  us  certain  intervals  of  respite : 
Zeif^  Bi  irarrip  ikerfaa^  irovov/iiva^f  dvffrh  axn&v  rk  iecfik  ttol&v 
ir€pl  &  irovowrcu^  BlBmacv  avairauXa^  iv  j(p6voi,^. 

The  Oriental  and  mystical  character  of  this  conception  is 
worth  remarking;  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  Platonic  ele- 
ment in  it,  which  may  be  noticed.  Plato,  in  the  /im,  speaks 
of  a  chain  of  inspiration,  which  descends  from  Apollo  to 
poets,  who  transmit  the  inspiration  to  the  rhapsodists;  the 
last  links  of  the  chain  are  the  souls  of  lovers  and  philoso- 
phers, who,  unable  to  transmit  the  divine  gift,  are  neverthe- 
less agitated  by  it  The  Alexandrians  also  admit  the  divine 
inspiration:    not   that   inspiration  which    only  warms    and 
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exalts  the  heart,  but  that  inspiration  revealing  the  Truth 
which  Eeason  can  neither  discern  nor  comprehend.  Whether, 
in  ascending  through  the  various  sciences  and  laboriously 
mounting  all  the  degrees  of  Dialectics,  we  finally  arrive  at 
the  summit,  and  tear  away  the  veil  behind  which  the  Deity 
is  hidden ;  or,  instead  of  thus  slowly  mounting,  we  arrive  at 
the  summit  by  a  sudden  spring,  by  the  force  of  virtue  or  by 
the  force  of  love,  the  origin  of  this  revelation  is  the  same : 
the  Poet,  the  Prophet,  and  the  Philosopher  only  diflfer  in  the 
point  of  departure  each  takes.  Dialectics,  therefore,  though 
a  valuable  method,  is  not  an  infallible  one  for  arriving  at 
Ecstasy.  Everything  which  purifies  the  soul  and  makes  it 
resemble  its  primal  simplicity,  is  capable  of  conducting  it  to 
Ecstasy.  Besides,  there  are  radical  differences  in  men's 
natures.  Some  souls  are  ravished  with  Beauty;  and  these 
belong  to  the  Muses.  Others  are  ravished  with  Unity  and 
Proportion;  and  these  are  Philosophers.  Others  are  more 
struck  with  Moral  perfections;  and  these  are  the  pious  and 
ardent  souls  who  live  only  in  religion. 

Thus,  then,  the  passage  from  simple  Sensation,  or  from 
Seminiscence,  to  Ecstasy,  may  be  accomplished  in  three 
ways.  By  Music  (in  the  ancient  and  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  term),  by  Dialectics,  and  by  Love  or  Prayer.  The  result 
is  always  the  same — ^the  victory  of  the  Universal  over  the 
Individual 

Such  is  the  answer  given  by  the  Alexandrians  to  that 
world-old  question.  How  do  we  know  God  ?  The  Beason  of 
man  is  incompetent  to  such  knowledge,  because  Beason  is 
finite,  and  the  fmite  cannot  embrace  the  infinite.  But,  inas- 
much as  man  has  a  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  he  must  have 
obtained  it  in  some  way:  the  question  is.  In  what  way? 
This  question,  which  the  Christian  Fathers  answered  by  re- 
ferring to  Bevelation,  the  Alexandrians  could  only  answer  by 
declaring  Ecstasy  to  be  the  medium  of  communication, 
because  in  Ecstasy  the  soul  lost  its  personality  and  became 
absorbed  in  the  infinite  Intelligence. 

We  may  read  in  this  an  instructive  lesson  respecting  the 
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vicious  circle  in  which  all  such  reasonings  are  condemned  to 
move : — 

'  The  one  poor  finite  being  in  the  abyss 
Of  infinite  being  twinkling  restlessly* — 

this  finite  being  strives  to  comprehend  that  which  includes  it, 
and  in  the  impossible  attempt  exerts  its  confident  ingenuity. 

Asserting  that  the  finite  as  finite  cannot  comprehend 
the  infinite,  the  Alexandrian  hypothesis  is  at  least  con- 
sistent in  making  the  finite  become,  for  an  instant,  infinite. 
The  grounds  however  upon  which  this  hypothesis  is  framed 
are  curious.  The  axiom  is  this : — ^The  finite  cannot  compre- 
hend the  infinite.  The  problem  is  this  : — How  can  the  finite 
comprehend  the  infinite  ?  And  the  solution  is  :— ^The  finite 
must  become  the  infinite. 

Absurd  as  this  is,  it  is  the  conclusion  deduced  by  a  vigorous 
intellect  from  premises  which  seemed  indisputable.  It  is 
only  one  of  the  absurdities  inseparable  from  the  attempted 
solution  of  an  insoluble  problem. 

§  III.  The  Alexandrian  TRiNrrv. 

We  have  said  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrians  was 
a  theology ;  their  theology  may  be  said  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Nearly  allied  to  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  which  was  inseparable  from  the  mystery  of 
Bedemption,  the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was,  as  M. 
Saisset  remarks,  the  basis  of  all  the  Christian  metaphysics. 
The  greater  part  of  the  important  heresies,  Arianism,  Sabel- 
lianism,  Nestorianism,  &c.,  resulted  from  difTerences  respect- 
ing some  portion  of  this  doctrine.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  high  historical  interest  to  determine  its  parentage. 
Some  maintain  that  the  Trinity  of  the  Christians  was  but  an 
imitation  of  that  of  the  Alexandrians:  others  accuse  the 
Alexandrians  of  being  the  imitators.  The  dispute  has  been 
angrily  conducted  on  both  sides.* 

*  Such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  a  compendious  statement  of  the  question 
are  referred  to  M.  Jules  Simon,  Hutoirt  de  VBcoU  d^AUxandrie,, yoL  L  pp.  808- 
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The  Alexandrian  Trinity  is  as  follows : — God  is  triple,  and 
at  the  same  time,  one.  His  nature  contains  within  it  three 
distinct  Hypostases  (Substances,  i.e.  Persons),  and  these  three 
make  one  Being.  The  first  is  the  Unity :  not  The  One  Being, 
not  Being  at  all,  but  simple  Unity.  The  second  is  the  Intel- 
ligence, which  is  identical  with  Being.  The  third  is  the 
Universal  Soul,  cause  of  all  activity  and  life. 

Such  is  the  formula.  Let  us  now  see  how  their  Dialectics 
conducted  them  to  it.  On  looking  abroad  upon  the  world, 
and  observing  its  constant  transformations,  what  is  the  first 
thing  that  presents  itself  to  our  minds  as  the  cause  of  all 
these  changes?  It  is  life.  The  whole  world  is  aUve;  and, 
not  only  alive,  but  seemingly  participating  in  a  life  similar  to 
our  own.  On  looking  deeper,  we. discover  that  life  itself  is 
but  an  efiect  of  some  higher  cause ;  and  this  cause  must  be 
the  '  Universal '  which  we  are  seeking  to  discover.  Analogy 
suggests  that  it  is  Activity — Motion.  But  with  this  Motion 
we  cannot  proceed  far.  It  soon  becomes  apparent  to  us 
that  the  myriad  on-goings  of  nature  are  not  merely  ac- 
tivities, but  ifUeUigent  activities.  No  hazard  rules  this 
world.  Intelligence  is  everywhere  visible.  The  cause,  then, 
we  have  been  seeking  is  at  last  discovered:  it  is  an  Intel* 
ligent  Activity.  Now,  what  is  this,  but  that  mysterious  force 
residing  within  us,  directing  us,  impelling  us  ?  What  is  this 
Intelligent  Activity  but  a  soul  ?  The  soul  which  impels 
and  directs  us  is  an  image  of  the  Soul  which  impels  and 
directs  the  world.  God,  therefore,  is  the  eternal  Soul,  the 
'^xrxfi.    We  have  here  the  first  Hypostasis  of  the  Alexandrians. 

On  a  deeper  inspection  this  notion  turns  out  less  satisfac- 
tory. The  dialectician,  whose  whole  art  consists  in  dividing 
and  subdividing,  in  order  to  arrive  at  pure  unity — who  is 
always  unravelling  the  perplexed  web  of  speculation,  to  lay 
bare  at  last  the  unmixed  One  which  had  become  enveloped 
in  the  Many — the  dialectician,  bred  up  in  the  Schools  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  so  complex  an 

841,  and  to  the  article  by  M.  Sausbt,  in  the  Rtvut  da  DeuK  Mfmdet^  before 
referred  to. 
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entity  as  an  Intelligent  Activity.  There  are  at  least  two 
ideas  here,  and  two  ideas  entirely  distinct  in  nature,  viz. 
Intelligence  and  Motion*  Now,  although  these  might  be 
united  in  some  idea  common  to  both  yet  superior  to  both, 
neither  of  them  could  be  considered  as  the  last  term  in  an 
analysis.  The  Intelligence,  when  analysed,  is  itself  the 
activity  of  some  intelligent  being,  of  Mind,  X0709. 
'  Qod,  therefore,  is  Mind,  absolute,  eternal,  immutable.  We 
have  here  the  second  Hypostasis.  Superior  to  the  Divine 
Soul,  '>pvj(^  Tov  iravTo^,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  activity,  and 
king  of  the  sensible  world,  x^PVyo^  rfj^  Kivi^aeto^,  ffaaiKev^  r&v 
ytryi/ofiawv,  we  find  the  Divine  Mind,  vov^,  the  magnificence 
of  which  we  may  faintly  conceive  by  reflecting  on  the  splen- 
dours of  the  sensible  world,  with  the  Gods,  Men,  Animals, 
and  Plants,  which  adorn  it:  splendours  which  are  but  im- 
perfect images  of  the  incomparable  lustre  of  eternal  truth. 
The  Divine  Mind  embraces  all  the  intelligible  Ideas  which 
are  without  imperfection,  without  movement  This  is  the 
Age  of  Gold,  of  which  God  is  the  Saturn.  For  Saturn,  of 
whom  the  Poets  have  so  grandly  sung,  is  the  Divine  Intel- 
ligence ;  that  perfect  world  which  they  have  described,  when 

'  Yer  erat  etemam  :  pladdique  tepentibus  auria 
Mulcebant  Zephyri  natoe  sine  aemine  florea. 
Moz  etiam  fruges  tellua  inarata  ferebat ; 
Nee  renovatos  ager  grayidis  oanebat  aristis. 
Flumina  jam  lactia,  jam  flumina  nectaris  ibant ; 
Flavaque  de  yiridi  stillabant  ilice  mella.'  * 

That  golden  age  is  the  Intelligible  World,  the  eternal  thought 
of  eternal  Intelligenca 

A  word  on  this  Alexandrian  1/01)9.  It  is  Thought  abstracted 
from  all  thinking;  it  does  not  reason:  for  to  reason  is  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  something;  he  who  reasons,  arrives 
at  a  consequence  from  his  premises,  which  he  did  not  see  in 

*  '  The  flowers  unsown  in  fields  and  meadows  reigned  ; 
And  western  winds  immortal  spring  maintained. 
^       In  following  years  the  bearded  com  ensued 

From  earth  unasked  ;  nor  was  that  earth  renewed. 

From  veins  of  valleys  milk  and  nectar  broke, 

And  honey  sweating  firom  the  pores  of  oak.'^DBTDXN'8  (hid. 
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those  premises  without  effort.  But  God  sees  the  conse- 
quence simultaneously  with  the  premises.  His  knowledge 
resembles  our  knowledge  as  hieroglyphic  writing  resembles 
our  written  language:  that  which  we  discursively  develop, 
he  embraces  at  once. 

This  yov9  is  at  the  same  time  the  eternal  existence,  since 
all  Ideas  are  united  in  it.  It  is  the  vorfai^  voi^€(o^  voffci^  of 
Aristotle,— or,  to  use  the  language  of  Plotinus,  the  Sight 
Seeing,  the  identity  of  the  act  of  seeing  with  the  object  seen : 
ioTi  yhp  1}  vfyqai^  opaac^  op&aa,  afjuf>»  to  &, — a  conception 
which  will  at  once  be  understood  by  recurring  to  our  illustra- 
tion of  the  identity  of  Knowledge  and  Being. 

One  would  fancy  that  this  was  a  degree  of  abstraction  to 
satisfy  the  most  ardent  dialectician;  to  have  analysed  thus 
far,  and  to  have  arrived  at  pure  Thought  and  pure  Existence 
— ^the  Thought  apart  from  Thinking  and  the  Existence  apart 
from  its  modes — ^would  seem  the  very  limit  of  human  in- 
genuity, the  last  abstraction  possible.  But  no:  the  dia- 
lectician is  not  yet  contented:  he  sees  another  d^[ree  of 
abstraction  still  higher,  still  simpler:  he  calls  it  Unity. 
God,  as  Existence  and  Thought,  is  God  as  conceived  by 
human  intelligence:  but,  although  human  intelligence  is 
unable  to  embrace  any  higher  notion  of  God,  yet  is  there  in 
human  intelligence  a  hint  of  its  own  weakness  and  an  assur- 
ance of  God's  being  something  ineffable,  incomprehensible. 
God  is  not,  en  demitre  analyse,  Existence  and  Thought 
What  is  Thought?  What  is  its  type?  The  type  is  evi- 
dently human  reason.  What  does  an  examination  of  human 
reason  reveal?  This: — To  think  is  to  be  aware  of  some 
object  from  which  the  thinker  distinguishes  himself.  To 
think  is  to  have  a  self-consciousness,  to  distinguish  one's 
personality  from  that  of  all  other  objects,  to  determine  the 
relation  of  self  to  not-self.  But  nothing  is  external  to  God : 
in  him  there  can  be  no  distinction,  no  determination,  no 
relation.  Therefore  God,  in  his  highest  hypostasis,  cannot 
think,  cannot  be  thought,  but  must  be  something  superior  to 
thought.    Hence,  the  necessity  for  a  third  hypostasis,  which, 
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tilird  in  the  order  of  discovery,  is  first  in  the  order  of  being : 
it  is  Unity, — to  iv  airXovp, 

The  Unity  is  not  Existence,  neither  is  it  Intelligence — ^it 
is  superior  to  both :  it  is  superior  to  all  action,  to  all  deter- 
mination, to  all  knowledge;  for,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
midtiple  is  contained  in  the  simpU,  the  many  in  the  one,  in 
the  same  way  is  the  simple  contained  in  the  unity ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  the  truth  of  things  imtil  we  have 
arrived  at  this  absolute  unity ;  for,  how  can  we  conceive  any 
existing  thing  except  by  unity?  What  is  an  individual,  an 
animal,  a  plant,  but  that  imity  which  presides  over  miQti- 
pUcity?  What  even  is  multiplicity — an  army,  an  assembly, 
a  flock — when  not  brought  under  imity?  Unity  is  omni- 
present ;  it  is  the  bond  which  imites  even  the  most  complex 
things.  The  Unity  which  is  absolute,  immutable,  infinite, 
and  self-sufficing  is  not  the  numerical  imit,  not  the  indivi- 
sible point  It  is  the  absolute  universal  One  in  its  perfect 
simplicity.  It  is  the  highest  degree  of  perfection — the  ideal 
Beauty,  the  supreme  Good,  irp&rov  arfoJBov, 

God  therefore  in  his  absolute  state — ^in  his  first  and  highest 
hypostasis — ^is  neither  Existence  nor  Thought,  neither  moved 
nor  mutable:  he  is  the  simple  Unity,  or,  as  Hegel  would 
say,  the  Absolute  Nothing,  the  Immanent  Negative. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  scarcely  be  patient  imder  this  in- 
fliction of  dialectical  subtlety;  but  the  absurdities  of  genius 
are  often  more  instructive  than  the  discoveries  of  common 
men,  and  the  subtleties  and  extravagances  of  the  Alexan- 
drians are  fraught  with  lessons.  If  rigorous  logic  conducted 
eminent  minds  to  conceptions  which  appear  extravagant  and 
sterile,  they  may  induce  in  us  a  wholesome  suspicion  of  the 
efficacy  of  that  logic  to  solve  the  problems  it  is  occupied  with. 
Nor  is  the  lesson  inapplicable  to  our  own  age.  German 
metaphysicians  resemble  Plotinus  more  than  Plato  or 
Aristotle :  nor  is  the  reason  difficult  of  discovery.  Plotinus, 
coming  after  all  the  great  thinkers  had  asked  almost  every 
metaphysical  question  and  given  almost  eveiy  possible 
answer,  was  condemned  either  to  scepticism,  or  to  accept  any 
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consequences  of  his  dialectics,  however  extreme.  Philosophy 
was  in  this  dilemma:  either  to  abdicate,  or  to  be  magni- 
ficently tyrannical:  it  chose  to  be  the  latter.  Plotinus 
therefore  shrank  from  no  extravagances:  where  Beason 
failed,  there  he  called  upon  Faith.  The  Germans  who  saw 
the  establishment  of  Positive  Science,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  destructive  results  of  Kant's  Critique  on  the  other,  found 
Philosophy  in  a  similar  dilemma :  compelled  either  to  declare 
itself  incapable,  or  to  proclaim  its  despotism  and  infallibility. 

The  Hegelian  faith  in  dialectics  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
Alexandrian  faith  in  Ecstasy.  Both  proceed  with  peaceable 
dogmatism  to  explain  that  God  is  this,  or  that ;  to  explain 
how  the  Nothing  becomes  the  existing  world;  to  explain 
many  other  inexplicable  things ;  and,  if  you  stop  them  with 
the  simple  inquiry.  How  do  you  know  this?  what  is  your 
ground  of  certitude  ?  they  smile,  allude  blandly  to  Vemunft^ 
and  continue  their  exposition. 

Plotinus,  indeed,  said,  that  although  Dialectics  raise  us  to 
some  conviction  of  the  existence  of  Qod,  we  cannot  speak  of 
his  nature  otherwise  than  negatively :  iv  a^xupiaei  wdvra  rh 
irepl  Tovrov  XeyofJLiva.  We  are  forced  to  admit  his  existence, 
though  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  even  of  his  existence.  To 
say  that  he  is  superior  to  Existence  and  Thought,  is  not  to 
define  him:  it  is  only  to  distinguish  him  from  what  he  is 
not.  What  he  is  we  cannot  know ;  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
endeavour  to  comprehend  him.  This  difference  apart,  there 
is  remarkable  similarity  in  the  speculations  of  the  Alex- 
andrians and  the  Hegelians:  a  similarity  which  all  will 
detect  who  are  capable  of  detecting  identity  of  thought 
under  diversity  of  language. 

To  return  to  the  Alexandrian  Trinity,  we  see  in  it  the 
Perfect  Principle,  the  One,  to  iv  am-Xow,  which  generates  but 
is  ungenerated;  the  Principle  generated  by  the  Perfect  is 
of  all  generated  things  the  most  perfect:  it  is  therefore  In- 
telligence: 1/01)9.  In  the  same  way  as  Intelligence  is  the 
Ward  (X0709)  of  the  One  and  the  manifestation  of  its  power, 
so  also  the  Soul  is  the  Word  and  manifestation  of  the  Intel- 
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ligence,  otop  teal  ^  '^vjftf  X6709  vov.  The  three  hypostases  of 
the  Deity  are  therefore,  1st,  the  Perfect,  the  Absolute  Unity, 
TO  hf  airXow ;  2nd,  the  First  Intelligence,  to  vow  irpayrto^ ; 
3rd,  the  Soul  of  the  world. 

This  Trinity  is  veiy  similar  to  the  threefold  nature  of  God 
in  Spinoza's  system.  Spinoza  says,  that  God  is  the  infinite 
Existence,  having  two  infinite  Attributes,  namely,  Extension 
and  Thought  Now  this  Existence,  which  has  neither  Ex- 
tension nor  Thought  except  as  Attributes,  although  verbally 
differing  from  the  Absolute  Unconditioned,  the  One,  of 
Plotinus,  is  really  the  same :  it  is  the  last  abstraction  which 
the  human  faculty  can  make :  it  is  that  of  which  nothing 
can  be  predicated,  and  yet  which  must  be  the  final  predicate 
of  everything:  division  and  subdivision,  however  prolonged, 
stop  there,  and  admit  as  final  the  Unconditioned  Uncon- 
ditional Something,  or  that  which  Proclus  (and  after  him 
Hegel)  calls  The  Non-Being,  fi)f  6p,  although  it  is  not  correct 
to  call  it  Nothing,  fi/riBev. 

This  conception,  which  it  is  impossible  to  state  in  words 
without  stating  gross  contradictions,  is  the  result  of  rigorous 
logic.  The  process  is  this :  I  have  to  discover  that  which  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery  of  existence — the  great  First 
Cause;  and,  to  do  this  I  must  eliminate  one  by  one  eveiy- 
thing  which  does  not  present  itself  as  self-existing,  self- 
sufficing,  as  necessarily  the  first  of  all  things,  the  apxn* 

The  ancients  began  their  speculations  in  the  same  way, 
but  with  less  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  inquiry.  Hence 
Water,  Air,  Soul,  Number,  Force,  were  severally  accepted  as 
Principia.  In  the  time  of  the  Alexandrians  something  more 
subtle  was  required.  They  asked  the  same  question,  but 
they  asked  it  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  failure  of  their 
predecessors.  Even  Thought  would  not  satisfy  them  as  a 
Frincipium ;  nor  were  they  better  satisfied  with  abstract 
Existence.  They  said  there  is  something  beyond  Thought, 
something  beyond  Existence:  there  is  that  which  thinks, 
that  which  exists.    This  '  that,'  this  Indeterminate  Ineffable, 
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is  the  Principium.  It  is  self-sufficing,  self-existent ;  nothing 
can  be  conceived  beyond  it  In  the  old  Indian  hypothesis 
of  the  world  being  supported  by  an  elephant,  who  stood  on 
the  back  of  a  tortoise,  the  tortoise  standing  on  nothing,  we 
see  a  rude  solution  of  the  same  problem :  the  mind  is  forced 
to  arrest  itself  somewhere,  and  wherever  it  arrests  itself  it 
is  forced  to  declare,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  that  it  stops  at 
Nothing;  because,  as  soon  as  it  predicates  anything  of  that 
at  which  it  stops,  it  is  forced  to  admit  something  beyond :  if 
the  tortoise  stands  on  the  back  of  some  other  animal,  upon 
what  does  that  other  animal  stand  ? 

Philosophy,  when  employed  upon  this  subject,  necessarily 
abuts  upon  Nothing,  upon  absolute  Negation ;  the  terms  in 
which  this  conception  is  clothed  may  differ,  but  the  concep- 
tion remains  the  same :  Plotinus  and  Hegel  shake  hands. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  Greek  speculation,  from  the 
'  Water '  of  Thales  to  the  '  Absolute  Negation '  of  Plotinus, 
what  a  reflection  is  forced  upon  us  of  the  vanity  of  meta- 
physics !  So  many  years  of  laborious  inquiry,  so  many 
splendid  minds  engaged,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
inquiry  remains  the  same,  the  answer  only  more  ingeniously 
absurd  I  Was,  then,  all  this  laboiur  vain  ?  Were  those  long 
laborious  years  all  wasted  ?  Were  those  splendid  minds  all 
useless  ?  No :  earnest  endeavour  is  seldom  without  result. 
Those  centuries  of  speculation  were  not  useless,  they  were 
the  education  of  the  hiunan  race.  They  taught  mankind 
this  truth  at  least:  the  Infinite  cannot  be  known  by  the 
finite :  and  man,  as  finite,  can  only  know  phenomena. 
Those  labours,  so  fruitless  in  their  inmiediate  object,  have 
indirect  lessons.  The  speculations  of  the  Greeks  preserve 
the  same  privilege  as  the  glorious  products  of  their  art 
and  literature ;  they  are  the  models  from  which  the  specula- 
tions of  posterity  are  reproductions.  The  history  of  modem 
metaphysical  philosophy  is  but  the  narrative  of  the  same 
struggles  which  agitated  Greece.  The  same  problems  aie 
revived,  and  the  same  answers  offered. 
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§  IV.  The  Doctkine  of  Emanation. 

Ancient  Metaphysics  propounds  three  questions :  Has 
human  knowledge  any  absolute  certainty  ?  What  is  the 
nature  of  God  ?    What  is  the  origin  of  the  World  ? 

Our  review  of  the  various  attempts  to  answer  these 
questions  has  ended  in  the  Alexandrian  School,  which 
answered  them  as  follows:  1st.  Human  knowledge  is  neces- 
sarily uncertain ;  but  this  difl&cidty  is  got  over  by  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  Ecstasy,  in  which  the  soul  becomes  identified 
with  the  Infinite.  2nd.  The  nature  of  God  is  a  triple  Unity 
— ^three  hypostases  of  the  One  Being.  3rd.  The  origin  of 
the  world  is  the  law  of  Emanation. 

This  third  answer  is  of  course  implied  in  the  second.  God, 
as  Unity,  is  not  Existence ;  but  he  becomes  Existence  by  the 
Emanation  from  his  Unity  (Intelligence),  and  by  the  second 
emanation  from  his  Intelligence  (Soul),  and  this  Soul,  in  its 
manifestations,  is  the  World. 

Hitherto  dualism  has  been  the  imiversal  creed  of  those 
who  admitted  any  distinction  between  the  world  and  its 
Creator.  Jupiter  organising  Chaos;  the  God  of  Anaxagoras 
whose  force  is  wasted  in  creation;  the  Srjfiiovpyo^  of  Plato 
who  conquers  and  regulates  Matter  and  Motion ;  the  im- 
movable Thought  of  Aristotle :  all  these  creeds  were  dualistic ; 
and,  indeed,  to  escape  dualism  was  not  easy. 

If  (jod  is  distinct  from  the  World,  dualism  is  at  once  as- 
sumed. If  he  is  distinct,  he  must  be  distinct  in  Essence.  If 
distinct  in  essence,  the  question  of  Whence  came  the  world  ? 
is  not  answered ;  for  the  world  must  have  existed  contempo- 
raneously with  him. 

Here  lies  the  difficulty :  either  God  made  the  world,  or  he 
did  not  If  he  made  it,  whence  did  he  make  it  ?  He  could 
not,  said  logic,  make  it  out  of  Nothing :  for  Nothing  can  come 
of  Nothing ;  he  must,  therefore,  have  made  it  out  of  his  own 
substance.  If  it  is  made  out  of  his  own  substance,  then  it  is 
identical  with  him :  it  must  then  have  existed  already  in  him. 
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or  he  could  not  have  produced  it.  But  this  identification  of 
God  with  the  world  is  Pantheism;  and  begs  the  question  it 
should  answer. 

If  he  did  not  make  it  out  of  his  own  substance,  he  must 
have  made  it  out  of  some  substance  already  existing;  and 
thus  also  the  question  still  remains  unanswered. 

This  problem  was  solved  by  the  Christians  and  Alexandrians 
in  a  similar,  though  apparently  different,  manner.  The 
Christians  said  that  God  created  the  world  out  of  Nothing 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  omnipotent  will ;  for  to  Omnipo- 
tence everjrthing  ia  possible ;  one  thing  is  as  easy  as  another. 
The  Alexandrians  said  that  the  world  was  distinct  from  God 
in  ad  rather  than  in  essence :  it  was  the  manifestation  of  his 
will,  or  of  his  intelligence. 

Thus  the  world  is  Gkni ;  but  God  is  not  the  world. 
Without  the  necessity  of  two  principles,  the  distinction  is 
preserved  between  the  Creator  and  the  Created.  God  is  not 
confounded  with  Matter;  and  yet  philosophy  is  no  longer 
oppressed  with  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  two  eternally 
existing  and  eternally  distinct  principles. 

Plotinus  had  by  his  Dialectics  discovered  the  necessity  of 
Unity  as  the  basis  of  existence:  he  had  also  by  the  same 
means  discovered  that  the  Unity  could  not  possibly  remain 
alone :  otherwise  there  would  never  have  been  the  Many. 
If  the  Many  implies  the  One,  the  One  also  implies  the  Many. 
It  is  the  property  of  each  principle  to  engender  that  which 
follows  it :  to  engender  it  in  virtue  of  an  ineffable  power 
which  loses  nothing  of  itselt  This  p6wer,  ineffitble,  inex- 
haustible, exercises  itself  without  stopping,  from  generation 
to  generation,  till  it  attains  the  limits  of  possibility. 

By  this  law,  which  governs  the  world,  and  from  which  God 
himself  cannot  escape,  the  totality  of  existences,  which  Dia- 
lectics teach  us  to  arrange  in  a  proper  hierarchy  from  Grod 
to  sensible  Matter,  appear  to  mb  thiis  united  in  one  indis- 
soluble chain,  since  each  being  is  the  necessary  product  of 
that  which  precedes  it,  and  the  necessary  producer  of  that 
which  succeeds  it. 
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If  asked  why  Unity  should  ever  become  Multiplicity — 
why  God  should  ever  manifest  himself  in  the  world  ?  the 
answer  is  ready :  The  One,  as  conceived  by  the  Eleatics,  had 
long  been  found  incomplete;  for  a  God  who  had  no  intelli- 
gence could  not  be  perfect:  as  Aristotle  says,  a  God  who 
does  not  think  is  unworthy  of  respect  If,  therefore,  God  is 
Intelligent,  he  is  necessarily  active:  a  force  that  engenders 
nothing,  can  that  be  a  real  force  ?  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
very  nature  of  God  a  necessity  for  him  to  create  the  world : 
iv  T§  <l>v<r€t  fjv  TO  TToieiv, 

God,  therefore,  is  in  his  very  essence  a  Creator,  iroirfn^f^. 
He  is  like  a  Sun  pouring  forth  his  rays,  without  losing 
any  of  its  substance:  otov  ix  ^t6^,  rijv  i^  avrov  ircpl" 
Xafiy^iv.  All  this  flux — this  constant  change  of  things, 
this  birth  and  death — ^is  but  the  restless  manifestation  of 
a  restless  force.  These  manifestations  have  no  absolute 
truth,  no  duration.  The  individual  perishes,  because  indi- 
vidual: it  is  only  the  universal  that  endures.  The  indi- 
vidual is  the  finite,  the  perishable ;  the  universal  is '  the 
infinite,  immortal.  God  is  the  only  existence:  he  is  the 
real  existence,  of  which  we,  and  other  things,  are  but  the 
transitory  phenomena.  And  yet  timid  ignorant  man.  timid 
because  ignorant,  fears  death  I  To  die  is  to  live  the  true 
life:  it  L3  to  lose,  indeed,  sensation,  passions,  interests,  to 
be  free  from  the  conditions  of  space  and  time, — to  lose 
personality ;  but  it  is  also  to  quit  this  world  and  to  be  born 
anew  in  God, — to  quit  this  frail  and  pitiable  individuality, 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  being  of  the  Infinite.  To  die  is  to  live 
the  true  life.  Some  faint  glimpses  of  it — some  overpower- 
ing anticipations  of  a  bliss  intolerable  to  mortal  sense,  are 
realised  in  the  brief  moments  of  Ecstasy,  wherein  the  Soul 
is  absorbed  in  the  Infinite,  although  it  cannot  long  remain 
there.  Those  moments,  so  exquisite,  yet  so  brief,  are  sufficient 
to  reveal  to  us  the  divinity,  and  to  show  us  that  deep  em- 
bedded in  our  personality  there  is  a  ray  of  the  divine  source 
of  light,  a  ray  which  is  always  struggling  to  disengage  itself, 
and  return  to  its  source.    To  die  is  to  live  the  true  life ;  and 
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Plotinus  dying,  said,  in    his    agony,  *I  am    stxuggling  to 
liberate  the  divinity  within  me/ 

This  mysticism  is  worth  attention,  as  indicative  of  the 
march  of  the  human  mind.  In  many  preceding  thinkers 
we  have  seen  a  very  strong  tendency  towards  the  desecration 
of  personality.  From  Heraclitus  to  Plotinus  there  is  a 
gradual  advance  in  this  direction.  The  Cynics  and  the 
Stoics  made  it  a  sort  of  philosophical  basis.  Plato  im- 
plicitly, and  sometimes  explicitly,  gave  it  his  concurrence. 
The  conviction  of  man's  insignificance,  and  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  ever  in  this  world  ascertaining  the  truth,  seem  to 
have  oppressed  philosophers  with  self-contempt.  To  curse 
the  bonds  which  bound  them  to  ignorance,  and  to  quit  a 
world  in  which  they  were  thus  bound,  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  doctrine;  but,  Linked  mysteriously 
as  we  are  to  life — even  to  the  life  we  curse — our  doctrines 
seldom  lead  to  suicide.  In  default  of  suicide,  nothing  re- 
mained but  Asceticism — a  moral  suicide.  As  man  could 
not  summon  courage  to  quit  the  world,  he  would  at  least 
endeavour  to  lead  a  life  as  far  removed  from  worldly  passion 
and  worldly  condition  as  was  possible;  and  he  would  wel- 
come death  as  the  only  true  life. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

PROCLUS. 

PLOTINXJS  attempted  to  unite  Philosophy  with  Religion, 
attempted  to  solve  by  Faith  the  problems  insoluble  by 
Season;  and  the  result  of  such  to  attempt  was  necessarily 
mysticism.  But,  although  the  mystical  element  is  an  im- 
portant one  in  his  doctrine,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
seduced  into  all  the  extravagances  which  naturally  flowed 
from  it.  That  was  reserved  for  his  successors,  lamblicus  in 
particular,  who  performed  miracles,  and  constituted  himself 
High  Priest  of  the  Universe. 

With  Proclus  the  Alexandrian  School  made  a  final  effort, 
and  with  him  its  defeat  was  entire.  He  was  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  412.  He  came  early  to  Alexandria,  where 
Olympiodorus  was  teaching.  He  passed  onwards  to  Athens, 
and  from  Plutarch  and  Syrianus  he  learnt  to  comprehend  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Afterwards  becoming 
initiated  into  the  Theurgical  mysteries,  he  was  soon  made  a 
High  Priest  of  the  Universe. 

The  theological  tendency  is  still  more  remarkable  in  Proclus 
than  in  Plotinus.  He  regarded  the  Orphic  poems  and  the 
Chaldean  oracles  as  divine  revelations,  and,  therefore,  as  the 
real  source  of  philosophy,  if  properly  interpreted ;  and  in  this 
allegorical  interpretation  consisted  his  whole  system. 

'  The  intelligible  forma  of  ancient  poets,  ^ 

The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 
That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain. 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring. 
Or  chasms  and  wat'ry  depths ;  all  these  have  vanished. 
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They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason  ! 
Bat  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names. 
And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone, 
Spirits  or  Gods  that  nsed  to  share  this  earth 
With  man  as  with  their  fiiend.'  * 

To  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils  of  these  defunct 
deities,  to  restore  the  beautiful  Pagan  creed,  by  interpreting 
its  symbols  in  a  new  sense,  was  the  aim  of  the  whole 
Alexandrian  School 

Proclus  placed  Faith  above  Science.  It  was  the  only 
faculty  by  which  The  Good,  that  is  to  say,  The  One,  could 
be  apprehended.  *  The  philosopher,'  said  he,  *  is  not  the 
priest  of  one  Beligion,  but  of  all  Beligions ; '  that  is  to  say, 
he  is  to  reconcile  all  modes  of  belief  by  his  interpretations. 
Reason  is  the  expositor  of  Faith.  But  Proclus  made  one 
exception:  there  was  one  Beligion  which  he  could  not  tolerate, 
which  he  could  not  interpret, — that  was  the  Christian. 

With  this  conception  of  his  mission,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
his  method  must  have  been  eclectic.  Accordingly,  in  making 
Philosophy  the  expositor  of  Beligion,  he  relied  upon  the 
doctrines  of  his  predecessors  without  pretending  to  discover 
new  ones  for  his  purpose.  Aristotle,  whom  he  called  'the 
philosopher  of  the  imderstanding,'  he  regarded  as  the  man 
whose  writings  formed  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of 
wisdom.  In  him  the  student  learnt  the  use  of  his  Beason ; 
learnt  also  the  forms  of  thought.  After  this  preparatory 
study  came  the  study  of  Plato,  whom  he  called  the  *  philo- 
sopher of  Beason,'  the  sole  guide  to  the  region  of  Ideas, 
that  is,  of  Eternal  Truths.  The  reader  will  probably  re- 
cognise here  the  distinction  between  Understanding  and 
Beason,  revived  by  Kant,  and  so  much  insisted  on  by 
Coleridge  and  his  followers. 

Plato  was  the  idol  of  Proclus ;  and  the  passionate  disciple 
thought  every  word  of  the  master  an  oracle;  he  discovered 
everywhere  some  hidden  and  oracular  meaning,  interpreting 
the    simplest    recitals    into    sublime    allegories.      Thus  the 

*  Coleridge,  in  his  translation  of  the  Piccclamini, 
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a£fection  of  Socrates  for  Alcibiades  became  the  slender  text 
for  a  whole  volume  of  mystical  exposition. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  transformations  of  Philosophy 
in  the  various  schools.  Socrates  interpreted  the  inscription 
on  the  temple  at  Delphi,  'Elnow  thyself/  as  an  exhortation 
to  psychological  and  ethical  study.  He  looked  inwards,  and 
there  discovered  certain  truths  which  scepticism  could  not 
darken;  and  he  discoursed,  says  his  biographer,  on  Justice 
and  Injustice,  on  things  holy  and  things  unholy. 

Plato  also  looked  inwards,  hoping  to  find  there  a  basis  of 
philosophy ;  but  his  '  Know  thyself '  had  a  different  significa- 
tion. Man  was  to  study  himself,  because,  by  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  mind,  he  would  become 
acquainted  with  the  eternal  Ideas  of  which  sense  awakened 
Beminiscence.  His  self-knowledge  was  Dialectical,  rather 
than  Ethical  The  object  of  it  was  the  contemplation  of 
eternal  Existence,  not  the  regulation  of  our  worldly  acts. 

The  Alexandrians  also  interpreted  the  inscription ;  but  with 
them  the  Socratic  conception  was  completely  set  aside,  and 
the  Platonic  conception  carried  to  its  limits.  '  Know  thyself,' 
says  Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Plato's  First  Alcibicuies, 
*  that  you  may  know  the  essence  from  whose  source  you  are 
derived.  Know  the  divinity  that  is  within  you,  that  you  may 
know  the  divine  One  of  which  your  soul  is  but  a  ray.  Know 
your  own  mind,  and  you  will  have  the  key  to  all  knowledge.' 
These  are  not  the  words  of  Proclus,  but  they  convey  the 
meaning  of  many  pc^es  of  his  mystical  dialectics. 

We  are  struck  in  Proclus  with  the  frank  and  decided 
manner  in  which  Metaphysics  is  assumed  to  be  the  only  pos- 
sible science ;  we  are  struck  with  the  naive  manner  in  which 
the  fundamental  error  of  metaphysical  inquiry  is  laid  open 
to  view,  and  presented  as  an  absolute  truth.  In  no  other 
ancient  system  is  it  stated  more  nakedly.  If  we  desired  an 
illustration  of  the  futility  of  metaphysics,  we  could  not  find  a 
better  than  is  afforded  by  Proclus,  who,  be  it  observed,  only 
pushed  the  premises  of  others  to  their  rigorous  conclusions. 

He  teaches  that  the  hierarchy  of  ideas,  in  which  there  is  a 
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gradual  generation  from  the  most  abstract  to  the  most  con- 
crete, exactly  corresponds  with  the  hierarchy  of  existences,  in 
which  there  is  a  constant  generation  from  the  most  abstract 
(Unity)  to  the  most  concrete  (phenomena):  so  that  the  re- 
lations which  these  ideas  bear  to  each  other,  the  laws  which 
subordinate  one  to  the  other — ^in  a  word,  the  forms  of  the 
nomenclature  of  human  conceptions — express  the  real  causes, 
their  action,  their  combinations ;  in  fact,  the  whole  system  of 
the  universe.* 

This  is  frank.  The  objection  to  the  metaphysician  has 
been  that  he  looks  inwards  to  discover  that  which  lies  withr 
ovi  him,  hoping,  in  his  own  conceptions  of  that  which  he  is 
seeking  to  know,  to  find  the  thing  he  seeks.  The  ^phi- 
losophers of  the  Understanding'  aver  that  to  analyse  your 
mind  is  to  learn  the  nature  of  your  mind:  nothing  else. 
Proclus  boldly  assumes  that  to  know  the  nature  of  your  own 
mind  is  to  know  the  whole  universe.  This  is  at  least  con- 
sistent. But  one  might  reasonably  ask  how  this  knowledge 
is  to  be  gained.  Not  simply  by  looking  inwards,  or  else  all 
philosophers  would  have  gained  it ;  not  even  by  meditation. 
How  then  ?    Listen : — 

'Mercury,  the  Messenger  of  Jove,  reveals  to  us  Jove's 
paternal  will,  and  thus  teaches  us  science ;  and,  as  the  author 
of  all  investigation,  transmits  to  us,  his  disciples,  the  genius 
of  invention.  The  Science  which  descends  into  the  soul  from 
above  is  more  perfect  than  any  science  obtained  by  investi- 
gation ;  that  which  is  excited  in  us  by  other  men  is  far  less 
perfect  Invention  is  the  energy  of  the  souL  The  Science 
which  descends  from  above  fills  the  soul  with  the  influence 
of  the  higher  Causes.  The  Gods  announce  it  to  us  by  their 
presence  and  by  illuminations,  and  discover  to  us  the  order 
of  the  imiverse.' 

Of  course  the  mystic  who  had  revelations  from  above 
dispensed  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  investigation;  and 
here  again  we  see  Proclus  consistent,  though  consistent  in 
absurdity. 

*  This  IB  also  the  doctrine  of  HxosL. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Conclusion  of  Ancient  Philosopht. 

WITH  Proclus  the  Alexandrian  School  expired ;  with  him 
Ancient  Philosophy  ceased.  Beligion,  and  Beligion 
only,  seemed  capable  of  affording  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
questions  which  perplexed  the  human  race,  and  Philosophy 
was  reduced  to  the  subordinate  office  which  the  Alexandrians 
had  consigned  to  the  Aristotelian  Logic.  Philosophy  became 
the  vassal  of  Beligion,  no  longer  reigning  in  her  own  right. 

Thus  was  the  circle  of  endeavour  completed.  With  Thales, 
Beason  separated  itself  from  Faith;  with  the  Alexandrians 
the  two  were  again  united.  The  centuries  between  these 
epochs  were  filled  with  helpless  struggles  to  overcome  an 
insuperable  difficulty. 

The  difference  is  great  between  the  childlike  question  of 
the  Ionian  thinker,  and  the  answer  of  the  Alexandrian  mystic : 
and  yet  each  stands  upon  the  same  ground,  and  looks  out 
upon  the  same  troubled  sea,  hoping  to  detect  a  shore,  ignorant 
that  all  Ontology 

'  is  an  arcli  where  throngli 
Gleams  tliat  untrayeUed  world  whose  margin  &de8 
For  ever  and  for  erer  as  we  move.' 

But  to  the  reflective  student,  who  thus  sees  these  men,  after 
centuries  of  endeavour,  fixed  on  the  self-same  spot,  the 
Alexandrian  straining  his  eager  eyes  after  the  same  object  as 
the  Ionian,  and  neither  within  the  possible  range  of  vision, 
there  is  something  which  would  be  unutterably  sad,  were  it 
not  corrected  by  the  conviction  that  these  men  were  fixed  to 
one  spot,  because  they  had  not  discovered  the  only  true  path- 
way, a  pathway  which  those  who  came  after  them  securely 
trod. 
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Still,  the  spectacle  of  human  failure,  especially  on  so  gi- 
gantic a  scale,  cannot  be  without  some  pain.  So  many  hopes 
thwarted,  so  many  great  intellects  wandering  in  error,  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  without  sadness.  But  it  bears  a  lesson 
which  we  hope  those  who  have  followed  us  thus  far  will  not 
fail  to  read :  a  lesson  on  the  vanity  of  ontological  research ; 
a  lesson  which  almost  amounts  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  human  mind  ever  compassing  those 
exalted  objects  which  its  speculative  ingenuity  suggests  as 
worthy  of  its  pursuit.  It  points  to  that  profound  remark  of 
Auguste  Comte,  that  there  exists  in  all  classes  of  our  investi- 
gations a  constant  and  necessary  harmony  between  the  extent 
of  our  real  intellectual  wants,  and  the  efScient  extent,  actual 
or  future,  of  our  real  knowledge. 

But  these  great  thinkers,  whose  failures  we  have  chronicled, 
did  not  live  in  vain.  They  left  the  great  problems  where 
they  found  them ;  but  they  did  not  leave  Humanity  as  they 
found  it.  Metaphysics  might  be  still  a  region  of  doubt;  but 
the  human  mind,  in  its  endeavours  to  explore  that  region,  had 
learnt  in  some  measure  to  ascertain  its  weakness  and  its  force. 
Greek  Philosophy  was  a  failure ;  but  Greek  Inquiry  had  im- 
mense results.  Methods  had  been  tried  and  discarded;  but 
great  preparations  for  the  real  Method  had  been  made. 

Moreover  Ethics  had  become  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
science.  In  the  Pagan  Religion  morality  consisted  in  obey- 
ing the  particular  Gods:  to  propitiate  their  favour  was  the 
only  needful  art  Greek  Philosophy  opened  men's  eyes  to  the 
importance  of  human  conduct — to  the  importcmce  of  moral 
principles,  which  were  to  stand  in  the  place  of  propitiations. 
The  great  merit  of  this  is  due  to  Socrates.  He  objected  to 
propitiation  as  impious:  he  insisted  upon  moral  conduct  as 
alone  guiding  man  to  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 

But  the  Ethics  of  the  Greeks  were  at  the  best  narrow  and 
egoistical  Morality,  however  exalted  or  comprehensive,  only 
seemed  to  embrace  the  individual ;  it  was  extremely  incom- 
plete as  regards  the  Family ;  and  had  scarcely  any  suspicion 
of  what  we  call  Humanity.    No  Greek  ever  attained  the 
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sublimity  of  such  a  point  of  view.  The  highest  point  he 
could  attain  was  to  conduct  Mraaelf  according  to  just  prin- 
ciples ;  he  troubled  himself  little  with  others. 

So  far  advanced  are  we  in  the  right  direction — so  earnestly 
are  we  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  perfect  Social  as  well  as 
Individual  Ethics — that  we  are  apt  to  look  down  upon  the 
progress  of  the  Greeks  as  trivial;  but  it  was  immense,  and 
in  the  history  of  Humanity  must  ever  occupy  an  honourable 
place. 

Ancient  Philosophy  expired  with  Proclus.  Those  who 
came  after  him,  although  styling  themselves  philosophers, 
were  in  truth  religious  thinkers  employing  philosophical 
formulae.  No  one  endeavoured  to  give  a  solution  of  the 
three  great  problems :  Whence  came  the  world  ?  What  is  the 
nature  of  God  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  human  knowledge  ? 
Argue,  refine,  divide  and  subdivide  as  they  would,  the  reli- 
gious thinkers  only  used  Philosophy  as  a  subsidiary  process : 
for  all  the  great  problems.  Faith  was  their  instrument. 

The  succeeding  Epochs  are  usually  styled  the  Epochs  of 
Christian  Philosophy ;  yet  Christian  Philosophy  is  a  mis- 
nomer. A  Christian  may  be  also  a  philosopher ;  but  to  talk 
of  Christian  Philosophy  is  an  abuse  of  language.  Christian 
Philosophy  means  Christian  Metaphysics;  and  that  means 
the  solution  of  metaphysical  problems  upon  Christian  prin- 
ciples. Now  Christian  Principles  are  but  the  Doctrines 
revealed  through  Christ ;  revealed  because  inaccessible  to 
Season  ;  revealed  and  accepted  by  Faith,  because  Beason 
is  utterly  incompetent. 

So  that  metaphysical  problems,  the  attempted  solution 
of  which  by  Beason  constitutes  Philosophy,  are  solved  by 
Faith,  and  yet  the  name  of  Philosophy  is  retained !  But 
the  very  groundwork  of  Philosophy  consists  in  reasoning,  as 
the  groundwork  of  Beligion  is  Faith.  There  cannot,  conse- 
quently, be  a  Beligious  Philosophy:  it  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Philosophy  may  be  occupied  about  the  same  pro- 
blems as  Beligion ;  but  it  employs  altogether  different  criteria, 
and  depends  on  altogether   different   principles.     Beligion 
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may,  and  should,  call  in  Philosophy  to  its  aid;  but  in  so 
doing  it  assigns  to  Philosophy  only  the  subordinate  office  of 
illustrating,  reconcning,  or  applying  its  dogmas.  This  is 
not  a  Eeligious  Philosophy;  it  is  Beligion  and  Philosophy, 
the  latter  stripped  of  its  boasted  prerogative  of  deciding  for 
itself,  and  allowed  only  to  employ  itself  in  reconciling  the 
decisions  of  Beligion  and  of  Beason. 

From  these  remarks  it  is  obvious  that  our  History,  being 
a  narrative  of  the  progress  of  Philosophy  only,  will  not 
include  any  detailed  account  of  the  so-called  Christian 
Philosophy,  because  that  is  a  subject  strictly  belonging  to 
the  History  of  Beligion. 

Once  more  we  are  to  witness  the  mighty  struggle  and  the 
sad  defeat;  once  more  we  are  to  watch  the  progress  and 
development  of  that  vast  but  inefifectual  attempt  which  the 
sublime  audacity  of  man  has  for  centuries  renewed.  Great 
intellects  and  great  hopes  are  once  more  to  be  reviewed, 
and  the  traces  noted  which  they  have  left  upon  that  desert 
whose  only  semblance  of  vegetation  is  a  mirage, —  the 
desert  without  fruit,  without  flower,  without  habitation, 
arid,  trackless,  and  silent,  but  vast,  awful,  and  fascinating. 
To  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  wanderers — to  follow  them  on 
their  gigantic  journeys — to  point  again  the  moral  of 

'  Poor  Hmnanity's  afflicted  wiU 
Straggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny,' 

will  be  the  object  of  our  Second  Volume. 
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SOCRATES  and  the  SOCRATIC  SCHOOLS.    Translated 

by  0.  J.  Reichel,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  Coll^,  Oxford. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  supplied  by  the  Author.    Grown  Svo, 

10«.  Qd, 

**  This  ifl  a  wholly  new  translation  from  the  well-written  original  comixwition.  .  .  .  TUcen 

third  German  edition,  and  the  tranalator  has  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  one  of  profound  value 

done  his  work  with  such  exceeding  careful-  and  interest,  and  while  specially  so  to  the  phi- 

neas,  and  yet  with  such  success  in  rendering  loeophical  student,   may  be  oommendea  to 

the  sometimes  crabbed  and   often  involTed  all  thoughtful  readers."    British  Quautcblt 

German  into  idiomatic  English,  that  his  workp  Rcvixw. 
manahip  reads  with  all  the  flowing  ease  of  a 

PLATO  and  the   OLDER  ACADEMY.     Translated  by 

Sarah  F.  Alleyne,  and  Alfred  Qoodwik,  B.A.»  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Balliol 

College,  Oxford.    (>own  8vo,  18«. 

"The  work  must  become  indispensable  to 
the  student  of  Plato.  It  consists  of  sixteen 
chapters,  in  which  Plato's  life,  the  order  of  his 
writings,  the  character  of  his  Philosophy,  his 
Physics,  his  Ethics,  and  his  Religion  are  treated 
witii  great  detail  and  minuteness.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  in  these  pages  to  do  more 
with  so  Yast  a  work— not  yast,  however,  in 
bulk,  being  a  book  of  000  pages — than  to  call 
attention  to  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  some 
idea  of  its  style. "    Bouoatiokal  Times. 

"  In  aU  its  departments  Dr.  Zellkr's  book 
is  both  comprehensiTe  and  trustworthy.  He 
seems  to  haye  said  the  last  word  on  Greek  philo- 
sophy ;  and  his  Tolumes  are  among  Uiose  monu- 
ments of  nineteenth-century  German  research 
which  make  one  wonder  what  will  remain  for 
the  scholars  of  the  twentieth  century  to  do. 
Be  brings  to  his  task  the  two  essential  qualities 
—yast  learning,  and  the  power  of  moying  at 
pleasure  in  the  rarified  atmosj^ere  of  absUac- 
tions.  ...  It  is  eyident  that  Mr.  QooDwnr,  to 
whom  this  part  of  the  undertaking  fell,  had  do 
sinecure  in  his  work  of  translation  and  yerifi- 
cation.  He  has  gone  brayely  through  with  it, 
howeyer,  and  boui  his  work  and  tibuit  of  Miaa 
Allstmb,  who  translated  the  text,  leaye  almost 
nothing  to  be  desired."    Baturdat  Bkvikw. 


*'  The  compliment  of  translation  is  well  de- 
senred  by  the  patient  erudition  and  masterly 
arrangement  of  the  original,  which  is  an  indis- 
pensable aid  to  the  readers  of  Plato  and  Asn- 
TOTLE.  Of  this  translation  it  can  be  said  that 
in  aU  essential  respects  it  mi^*be  relied  on  as 
an  equiyalent  of  Zellkb's  book."    Acad^ict. 

"  This  is  a  translation  of  Dr.  Eduard  ZBixsa's 
Plato  lend  die  &ltere  Akademie^  a  work  of  greM 
yalue  to  students  of  Plato,  but  hitherto  only 
in  part  accessible  to  l^iglish  readers.  The 
text  has  been  admirably  translated  by  Hiss 
Alletkk,  who  has  proyed  herself  fully  compe- 
tent to  deal  with  the  philosoi^cal  terminology 
of  the  German  original,  and  to  execute  a  trans- 
lation which  does  not,  like  some  translations, 
proclaim  itself  as  such  by  an  un-Bnglish  stmo- 
ture  of  its  phrases  and  sentences.  Coploas 
notes  and  references  haye  been  added  by  Kr. 
GooDwnr,  Fellow  of  Balliol  C!ollege,  who  shares 
witii  Miss  Alletnc  the  responsibility  of  the 
work.  The  yalue  of  Dr.  Zellkb's  work  has 
been  amply  acknowledged  by  Professor  Jownr 
in  the  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
Plato  ;  and  this  translation  of  it  will  be  a 

Eit  boon  to  many  students  of  Plato  who 
Its  Authors  sii£Qffest  in  their  Preface)  are 
fsmlllar  with  German  than  the  Greek.** 
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The  History  of  England 

from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  A. 
Froude,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  cr.  8vo.;f  3.  i2j. 
Library  Edition,  12  vols.  8vo.  £^,  i8j. 

The  English  in  Ireland 

in  the  Eifffateenth  Century.  By  J.  A. 
Froude,  M.A.    3  vols.  8vo.  £2,  8j. 

Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 

King  George  IV.  and  Kine  William 
IV.  By  the  Ute  C.  C.  F.  Greville, 
Esq.  Edited  by  H.  Reeve,  Esq. 
Fifth  Edition.     3  vols.  8vo.  price  36J. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  III. 

derived  from  State  Records  Unpub- 
lished Family  Correspondence,  and 
Personal  Testimony.  By  Blanchard 
Jerrold.  In  Four  Volumes,  8vo.  with 
numerous  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
Vols.  I.  to  III.  price  i8j.  each. 

The  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England  since  the  Accession 
of  George  III.  z76o-z87a  By  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L. 
Fifth  Edition.    3  vols,  croi^-n  8vo.  i&r. 

Democracy  in   Europe ; 

a  History.  By  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo.  32X. 
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Introductory  Lectures  on 

Modern  History  delivered  in  1841 
and  1842.  By  the  late  Rev.  T.  Arnold, 
D.D.     8vo.  price  ^s,  6d, 

On    Parliamentary    Go- 

▼emment  in  England ;  its  Origin, 
Development,  and  Practical  Operation. 
By  Alpheus  Todd.  2  vols.  8vo. 
price  £1,  17X. 

History  of  Civilisation  in 

England  and  France,  Spain  and 
Scotland.  By  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  24J. 

Lectures  on  the  History 

of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Death  of  King  Edward  II. 
By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A.  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     8vo.  i$s. 

History  of  the    Life  & 

Times  of  Edward  III.  By  W.  Long- 
man, F.S.A.  With  9  Maps,  8  Plates, 
and  16  Woodcuts.     2  vols.  8vo.  28r. 

History  of  the  Life  and 

Reign  of  Richard  III.  To  which  is 
added  the  Story  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
from  Original  Documents.  By  James 
Gairdner.  With  Portrait  and  Map. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  los,  6</. 

Memoirs    of    the    Civil 

War  in  Wales  and  the  Marches, 
Z642-1649.  By  John  Roland 
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at-Law.  Second  Edition,  in  One 
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The   Life  of  Simon   de 

Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  with 
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Prothero.      Crown  8vo.  Maps,  9/. 

History  of  England  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Charles  I.  1624-1628.      By  S.    R. 

Gardiner.    2  vols.  8vo.     Maps,  241. 

The  Personal  Govern- 
ment of  Charles  I.  from  the  Death  of 
Buckingham  to  the  Declaration  in  favour 
of  Ship  Money,  1628-1637,  By  S.  R. 
Gardiner.    2  vols.  8vo.  24/. 
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France,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
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Crown  8vo.  ^s,  6d, 

The  Famine  Campaign  in 

Southern  India,  (Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Mysore,)  in  1876-78.  By  Wil- 
liam DiGBY,  Secretary  of  the  Madras 
Famine  Committee.  With  Maps  and 
many  Illustrations.     2  vols.  8vo.  32;. 

A  Student's  Manual  of 

the  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  By  CoL 
Meadows  Taylor,  M.  R.  A.  S.  Third 
Thousand.     Cro^n  8vo.  Maps,  7^.  6d, 

Indian  Polity ;  a  View  of 

the  System  of  Adminbtration  in  India. 
By  Lieut -CoL  G.  Chesney.  8vo.  2Ij. 

Waterloo    Lectures  ;  a 

Study  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By 
Colonel  C.  C.  Chesney,  R,E. 
8vo.  lox.  6ii, 

The  Oxford  Reformers — 

John  Colet,  Erasmos,  and  Thooias 
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General  History  of  Rome 
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Merivale,  D.D.  Crown  8va  Blaps, 
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The  Fall  of  the  Roman 
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Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians.   By  R.  BoswoRTH  SicrrH, 
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&c.     Crown  8vo.  lor.  6d, 

History  of  the  Romans 

under  ue  Empire.  By  Dean  Mm- 
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The    History  of  Rome. 
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The  Sixth  Oriental  Mo- 

oarchj;  or,  the  Geography,  History, 
and  Antiquities  of  Parihia.  By  G. 
Rawlinson,  M.A.  With  Maps  and 
mnstrations.     8vo.  ids. 

The  Seventh  Great  Ori- 
ental Monarchy  ;  or,  a  History  of 
the  Sassanians.  By  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A.  With  Map  and  95  Illustrations. 
8to.  2&r. 

The  History  of  European 

Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
magne. By  W.  E.  II.  Lecky,  M.A. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6j. 

History  of  the  Rise  and 

Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rational- 
ism in  Europe.  By  W.  £.  H.  Lecky, 
M.A.     2  vols.  cro\\'n  Svo.  idf. 

The  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, from  Thalcs  to  Comte.  By 
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Edition.     2  vols.  Svo.  32^. 

Zeller's  Stoics,  Epicu- 
reans, and  sceptics.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel,  M.A.  Cr.  Svo.  14J. 

Zeller's  Socrates  &  the 

Socratic  Schools.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel,  M.A.  Second 
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Zeller's  Plato  &  the  Older 

Academy.  Translated  by  S.  Frances 
Alleyne  and  Alfred  Goodwin, 
B.A.     Crown  Svo.  iSj. 

Epochs  of  Modern  His- 
tory.    Edited  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A. 
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Cox's  Crusades,  2j.  6^. 

Creighton's  Age  of  Elizabeth,  zr.  6^. 

Gairdner's  Houses  of  Lancaster  and 
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Gardiner's  Puritan  Revolution,  2s.  6d, 

Thirty  Years'  War,  2s.  6d, 

Hale's  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  2j.  6d, 
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Lndlow's  War  of  American  Indepen- 
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Seebohm's  Protestant  Reyolution, 
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Epochs  of  Ancient  His- 
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Cox's  Athenian  Empire,  2s,  bd, 

Greeks  &  Persians,  2j.  bd, 

Curteis's  Macedonian  Empire,  2s.  6d, 
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Cordery's  Struggle  against  Absolute 
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Creighton's  (Rev.  M.)  Tudors  and  the 
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The  Student's  Manual  of 

Ancient  History;  the  Political  History, 
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Memorials  of  Charlotte 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of 
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The  Life  of  Sir  Martin 

Frobisher,  Knt  containing  a  Narra- 
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Maps,  and  Facsimile.     Crown  8vo.  6x. 

Gotthold  Ephraim   Les- 

sing,  his  Life  and  Works.  By  Helen 
ZiMMERN.    Crown  8vo.  lox.  6^. 
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Olsons  of  Heinrich  Heine.     By 

William  Stigand.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Portrait,  2&f. 
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Translated  from  the  German  Work  of 
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Life  of  Robert  Frampton, 

D.D.  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  deprived  as 
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Evans,   M.A.     Crown  8vo.  ioj.  6</. 

The  Life  of  Simon  de 
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Fcp.  8vo.  df. 

Felix  Mendelssohn'sLet- 
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Isaac    Casaubon,    I559- 

16x4.    By  Mark  Pattison,  Rector 
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nion in  Ireland;  Swift,  Flood, 
Grattan,  O'Connell.  By  W.  E.  H. 
Lkcky,  M.A.    Crown  8va  71.  6</. 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 

Biography.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J. 
Stephen,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.  7/.  dJ. 
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Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  formerly 
Fellow  of  Exeter  Collie,  Oxford. 
With  Portrait  and  Map.     Svo.  l6r. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wei- 

lingfton.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glsig, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  Portrait,  6x. 


Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 

Hayeloclc,  K.  C.  B .    By  John  Clark 
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vols,  crown  8vo.  2IJ. 
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Introdactory  Principles.  Translated  by 
J.  H.  Bridges,  M.B.    8vo.  2ix. 

Vol.  II.  The  Social  Statics,  or  the 
Abstract  Laws  of  Human  Order.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Harrison,  M.A.    8vo.  14J. 

Vol.  III.  The  Social  Dynamics,  or 
the  General  Laws  of  Human  Progress  (the 
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De  Tocqueville's  Demo- 
cracy in  America,  translated  by  H. 
Reeve.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6j. 

Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
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On    Representative  Go- 

▼emment.    By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
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Principles    of    Political 
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2  vols.  8vo.  30J.  or  I  voL  crown  8vo.  5J. 

Essays  on  some  Unset- 
tied  Questions  of  Political  Economy. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  6j.  6^. 

Utilitarianism.     By  John 

Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  ^s. 

The  Subjection  of  Wo- 
men. ByJOHN  Stuart  Mill.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Examination  of  Sir  Wil- 

ham   Hamilton's    Philosophy.     By 
John  Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  i6j. 
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Dissertations  and  Dis- 
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sidered as   Independent  Political 
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A  Systematic  View  of  the 
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The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
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Lord  Bacon's  Works,  col- 
lected &  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A. 
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Letters  and  Life  of  Fran- 
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Mental  and  Moral  Sci- 
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Jerram,  M.A.     Fcp.  8vo. 

Bacoo's  Essays,  annotated  by  E.  A. 
Abbot,  D.D.  2  vols.  6s.  or  in  i  vol. 
without  Notes,  2s.  6ti. 

Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  His 
Humour,  by  H.  B.Wheatley,  F.S.  A. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

Macaulays  Olive,  by  H.  C.  Bowen, 
M.A.     2s.  6t/. 


Marlowe's    Doctor  Faustus,    by    W. 
Wagner,  Ph.D.     2s. 

Milton's  Paradise  Reg^ainedf  by  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

Pope's  Select  Poems,  by  T.  Arnold, 
M.A.    2s.  dd. 

Miscellaneous  Writings 

of  J.  Conington,  M.A.  Edited  by 
J.  A.  Symonds,  M.A.  2  vols.  8yo.  iSj. 

Selected  Essays,  chiefly 

from  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews.  By  A.  Hay- 
ward,  Q.C.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  I2x. 
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Literary  Studies.    By  the 

late  Walter  Bagehot,  M.A.  and 
Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
With  a  Prefatory  Memoir.  Edited  by 
R.  n.  HUTTON.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
Portrait,  2&. 

Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
3  vols,  crown  8vo.  i8j. 

Manual  of  English  Lite- 
rature, Historical  and  Critical  By 
T.  Arnold,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  ^s,  td. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscel- 
laneous Writings  :— 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  21s, 
People's  Edition,  i  vol.  cr.  8vo.  4J.  6d, 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscel- 
laneous Writing^s  and  Speeches. 

Student's  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Speeches   of  the  Right 

Hon.  Lord  Macaulay,  corrected  by 
Himself.    Crown  8vo.  5^.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Wri- 
ting^ of  Lord  Macaulay.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 
M.P.     Crown.  8vo.  dr. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 

the  Rev.   Sydney   Smith.     Crown 
8vo.  jj.  6d, 

Miscellaneous  and  Post- 
humous Works  of  the  late  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle.  Edited  by  Helen 
Taylor.    3  vols.  8vo.  52J.  6d, 

Miscellaneous  Works  of 

Thomas  Arnold,   D,D,   late   Head 
Master  of  Rugby  School.    8vo.  ^s,  6d. 

German    Home    Life;  a 

Series  of  Essays  on  the  Domestic  Life 
of  Grermany.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Realities  of   Irish  Life. 

By  W.  Steuart  Trench.      Crown 
8yo.  2f.  d/.  boards,  or  3^.  d/.  cloth. 


Max    Miiller    and    the 

Philosophy     of     Language.       By 

LuDwiG  Noir£.     8vo.  ts. 

Lectures  on  the  Science 

of  Language.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  idr. 

Chips    from    a    German 

Workshop  ;  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions 
&  Customs.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.     4  vols.  8vo.  £2.  i&f. 

Language  &  Languages. 

A  Revised  Edition  of  Chapters  on  Lan- 
guage and  Families  of  Speech.  By 
F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

The  Essays  and  Contri- 
butions of  A.  K.  H.  B.     Uniform 

Cabinet  Editions  in  crown  8vo. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson,  Three 
Series,  p.  6d.  each. 

Landscapes,  Churches,  and  Moralities, 

price  3^.  d/. 

Seaside  Musings,  3s.  6d, 

Changed     Aspects     of     Unchanged 
Truths,  3J.  d/. 

Counsel   and   Comfort  from   a   City 
Pulpit,  y.  d/. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age,  31.  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town,  3^.  d/. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson, 

price  3J.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons    at    the    Parish 
Church  of  a  University  City,  3^.  6d. 

The    Commonplace     Philosopher    in 
Town  and  country,  3^.  d/. 

Present-Day  Thoughts,  31.  d/. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson, 
price  y,  6d. 

The  Grayer  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson,  Three  Series,  y,  d/.  each. 
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Dictionary  of  the  English 

Languag^e.  By  R.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.  M.D.  Abridged  from  Dr. 
Latham's  Edition  of  Johnson*s  English 
Dictionary.     Medium  8vo.  241. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Languag^e.  By  R.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.  M.D.  Founded  on  Johnson's 
English  Dictionary  as  edited  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Todd.    4  vols.  4to.  £y, 

Roget's    Thesaurus    of 

English  Words  and  Phrases,  classi- 
fied and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in 
Literary  Composition.  Revised  and 
enlarged  by  the  Author's  Son,  J.  L. 
ROGET.     Crown  8vo.  lar.  td. 

English  Synonymes.    By 

E.  J.  Whately.  Edited  by  R. 
Whately,  D.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  3/. 

Handbook  of  the  English 

Languag^e.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A. 
M.D.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Contanseau's     Practical 

Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English 
Languages.    Post  8vo.  price  ^s,  6d, 

Contanseau's   Pocket 

Dictionary,  French  and  English, 
abridged  from  the  Practical  Dictionary 
by  the  Author.     Square  i8mo.  3^.  6d, 

A  New  Pocket  Diction- 
ary of  the  German  and  English 
Languages.  By  F.  W.  Longman, 
Ball,  Coll.  Oxford.      Square  i8mo.  5j. 

A    Practical    Dictionary 

of  the  German  and  English  Lan- 
guages. By  Rev.  W.  L.  Black  ley, 
M.A.  &  Dr.  C.  M.  Friedlander. 
Post  8vo.  7j.  6d, 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman 

and  Greek  Antiquities.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  Arts  and 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By 
A.  Rich,  B.A.     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  (>d. 

The  Critical  Lexicon  and 

Concordance  to  the  English  and 
Greek  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  W.  BULLINGER.    Medium  8vo.  30J. 


A  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con. By  H.  G.  LiDDELL,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Christchurch,  and  R.  ScOTT,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Rochester.     Crown  4to.  36^. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Lezi- 

con,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  for 
Schools.     Square  i2mo.  'js.  6d, 

An  English-Greek  Lexi- 
con, containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By 
C.  D.  YONGE,  M.A.    4to.  21/. 

Mr.    Yonge's     Lexicon, 

English  and  Greek,  abridged  from  bis 
larger  Lexicon.     Square  i2mo.  &r.  6d, 

A  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary. By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon. 
Sixth  Eldition,  revised,    i  voL  4to.  285. 

White's  College   Latin- 

English    Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 

University  Students.  Medium  8vo.  151. 

A  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary for  the  use  of  Middle-Class  Schools. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon. 
Square  fcp.  8vo.  y. 

White's  Junior  Student's 

Latin-English   and    English-Latin 

Dictionary.     Square  i2mo. 
English-Latin  Dictionary,  ^,6d, 
Latin-English  Dictionary, yj.W. 
Complete,  12s, 

M'CuUoch's     Dictionary 

of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navi- 
gation. Re-edited  by  Hugh  G.  Reid. 
With  1 1  Maps  and  30  Charts.    8vo.  631. 

Keith  Johnston's  General 

Dictionary  of  Geography,  Descriptive, 
Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical; 
a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  Worid. 
Medium  8vo.  42/. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Ancient  Geography,  in  28  entirdy 
new  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  hy  the 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  8?o. 
or  imperial  4to.  Js,  6d. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 
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new  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  hy  the 
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Outlines   of  Astronomy. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart  M.  A. 
Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Dia- 
grams.   Square  crown  8vo.  izr. 

Essays    on    Astronomy. 

A  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and 
Meteors,  the  Sun  and  Sun-surrounding 
Space,  Star  and  Star  Cloudlets.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  lo  Plates 
and  24  Woodcuts.     8vo.  I2s» 

The   Moon ;   her  Motions, 

Aspects,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Con- 
dition. By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and 
Lunar  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  ios.6d. 

The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire, 

and  Life  of  the  Planetary  Sjrstem.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  Plates  & 
Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.  14/. 

The   Orbs  Around   Us; 

a  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Moon  & 
Planets,  Meteors  &  Comets,  the  Sun  & 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.  With  Chart  and  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  Svo.  p.  6d, 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours ; 

The  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under 
the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Re- 
searches. By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  14  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.  los,  6d. 

The  Universe  of  Stars ; 

Presenting  Researches  into  and  New 
Views  respecting  the  Constitution  of 
the  Heavens.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  22  Charts 
(4  Coloured)  and  22  Diagrams.  Svo. 
price  I  Of.  6^. 

The  Transits  of  Venus ; 

A  Popular  Account  of  Past  and  Coming 
Transits.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
20  Plates  (12  Coloured)  and  27  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  Svo.  Sj.  6d, 


Saturn  and  its  System. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Svo.  with 
14  Plates,  I4r. 

The  Moon,  and  the  Con- 
dition and  Configurations  of  its  Surface. 
By  E.  Neison,  F.R.A.S.  With  26 
Maps  &  5  Plates.   Medium  Svo.  31J.  6(L 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the 

Library,  the  School,  and  the  Obser- 
vatory, in  12  Circular  Maps  (with  2 
Index  Plates).  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
B.  A.     Crown  Svo.  5x. 

Larger  Star  Atlas,  for  the 

Library,  in  Twelve  Circular  Maps, 
with  Introduction  and  2  Index  Plates, 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Folio,  15X. 
or  Maps  only,  I2s,  6d, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Cy- 
cloid, and  on  all  forms  of  Cycloidal 
Curves,  and  on  the  use  of  Cycloidal 
Curves  in  dealing  with  the  Motions  of 
Planets,  Comets,  &c.  and  of  Matter 
projected  from  the  Sun.  By  R.  A, 
Proctor,  B.A.  With  161  Diagrams. 
Crown  Svo,  lOx.  6d, 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms, 

considered  in  connexion  with  the 
Ordinary  Movements  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere. Translated  by  R.  H.  Scott, 
M.A.     Svo.  loj.  6d, 

Air  and  Rain ;  the  Begin- 
nings of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 
R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S.    Svo.  24J. 

Schellen's    Spectrum 

Analysis,  in  its  Application  to  Terres- 
trial Substances  and  the  Physical 
Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by  Jane  and  C.  Lassell, 
with  Notes  by  W.  IIuggins,  LL.D. 
F.  R.  S.   Svo.  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  2Sj. 
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Professor   Helmholtz' 

PopnUur  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects. Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 
F.  C.  S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engrav- 
ings.    8vo.  I2J.  6d, 

Professor  Helmholtz  on 

the  Sensations  of  Tone,  as  a  Physio- 
logical Basis  for  the  Theory  of  Music. 
Translated  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S. 
8vo.  3df. 

Ganot's  Natural  Philo- 
sophy  for    General  Readers  and 

Young  Persons ;  a  Course  of  Physics 
divested  of  Mathematical  Formulae  and 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life. 
Translated  by  E.  Atkinson,  F.C.S. 
Third  Edition.  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  ^s,  6d, 

Ganot's  Elementary 

Treatise  on  Physics,  Experimental 
and  Applied,  for  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.  Translated  and  edited 
by  E.  Atkinson,  F.C.S.  Eighth 
Edition.  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Post 
8vo.  1 5 J, 

Amott's  Elements  of  Phy- 
sics or  Natural  Philosophy.  Seventh 
Edition,  edited  by  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 
and  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  I2s.  6d, 

The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
R.  Grove,  F.R.S.  &c.  Sixth  Edition, 
revised  and  augmented.     8vo.  15X, 

Weinhold's  Introduction 

to  Experimental  Physics ;  including 
Directions  for  Constructing  Physical 
Apparatus  and  for  Making  Experiments. 
Translated  by  B.  LoEWY,  F.R.A.S. 
With  a  Preface  by  G.  C.  Foster,  F.  R.  S. 
8vo.  Plates  &  Woodcuts  31X.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism, General  and  Terrestrial.  By  H. 
Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.     8vo.  ioj.  6(i. 

Elementary  Treatise  on 

the  Wave-Theory  of  Light  By 
H.  Lloyd,  D.  D.  D.  C.  L.    8vo.  lor.  6d. 


Fragments   of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Birth 
Edition,  revised  and  augmented.  2  volsw 
crown  8vo.  i6f. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Fifth 
Edition  in  preparation. 

Sound.    By  John  Tyndall, 

F.R.S.  Thud  Edition,  including 
Recent  Researches  on  Fog-Signalling. 
Crown  8vo.  price  lox.  6d. 

Researches  on  Diamag- 

netismand  Magne-CiystallicActioo; 

including  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  Bj 
John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  New  Edition 
in  preparation. 

Contributions  to  Mole- 
cular Physics  in  the  domain  of  Ra- 
diant Heat.  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8yo.  idr. 

Six  Lectures  on  Light, 

delivered  in  America  in  1872  and  1873. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition.  Portrait,  Plate,  and  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.  'js.  6d, 

Lessons  in  Electricity  at 

the  Royal  Institution,  1875-6.  By 
John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  With  58 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

Notes    of  a   Course    of 

Seven  Lectures  on  Electrical  Phe- 
nomena and  Theories,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  By  John  Tyn- 
dall, F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  ij*.  sewed, 
or  is,  6d.  cloth. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine 

Lectures  on  Li^^ht,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  u.  sewed,  or 
IJ-.  6d.  cloth. 

Principles  of  Animal  Me- 
chanics. By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton 
F.R.S.     Second  Edition.    8vo.  aix. 
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Text-Books  of  Science, 

Mechanical  and  Physical,  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Artisans  and  of  Students  in 
Public  and  Science  Schools.  Small 
8to.  with  Woodcuts,  &c. 

Abney's  Photography,  3^.  6</. 

Anderson's  (Sir  John)  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials, y.  6d, 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  y,  6d. 

Barry's  Railway  Appliances,  3^.  6d, 

Bloxam's  Metals,  3j.  6d, 

Goodere's  Mechanics,  y.  6d. 

Mechanism,  y.  6d. 

Gore's  Electro-Metallurgy,  dr. 

Griffin's  Algebra  &  Trigonometry,  3/6. 

Jenkin's  Electricity  &  Magnetism,  3/6. 

Harwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  3^.  6d. 

Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic  y,  6d. 

Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  y.  6d, 

Preece&  Sivewright's  Telegraphy,  3/6. 

Rntley's  Study  of  Rocks,  4s.  6d, 

Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  y  6d. 

Thome's  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botany,  dr. 

Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis,  4;.  6d, 

Thorpe  &  Mnir's  Qualitative  Analysis, 
pnce  y,  6d. 

Tilden's  Systematic  Chemistry,  3^.  6d, 

Unwin's  Machine  Design,  3^.  6d. 

Watson's  Plane  &  Solid  Geometry,  3/6. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure 

Hours ;  Familiar  Elssays  on  Scientific 
Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  ^s,  6d.  each. 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Systematic  Zoologv  and  Morpho- 
logy of  Vertebrate  Animals.  By  A. 
Macalister,  M.D.  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Zoology,  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  With  28  Diagrams. 
8vo.  icj.  6d. 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the  Verte- 
brate Animals.  By  Richard  Owen, 
F.R.S.  With  1,472  Woodcnts.  3 
vols.  8vo.  £1.  ly,  6d, 


Homes  without  Hands; 

a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A  With  about  140 
Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  14J. 

Wood's  Strange  Dwell- 
ings ;  a  Description  of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals,  abridged  from  'Homes 
without  Hands.'  With  Frontispiece 
and  60  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  *js,  (id. 

Wood's  Insects  at  Home; 

a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations. With  700  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  14J. 

Wood's  Insects  Abroad ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations. With  700  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  I4i. 

Wood's  Out  of  Doors ;  a 

Selection  of  Original  Articles  on 
Practical  Natural  History.  With  6 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  7j.  6^. 

Wood's  Bible  Animals ;  a 

description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the 
Ape  to  the  Coral.  With  1 12  Vignettes. 
Svo.  14J. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 
Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price 
I  ox.  (id. 

Hartwig's    Tropical 

World.  With  about  200  Illustrations. 
Svo.  I  ox.  dd, 

Hartwig's  Polar  World ; 

a  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the 
Globe.  Chromoxylographs,  Maps,  and 
Woodcuts.     Svo.  lox.  6i 

Hartwig's  Subterranean 

World.     With  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 

Svo.  IQX.  6(/. 

Hartwig's  Aerial  World ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  the  Phenomena 
and  Life  of  the  Atmosphere.  Map, 
Chromoxylographs,  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
price  lox.  6a. 
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Kirby  and  Spence's  In- 
troduction to  Entomology,  or  Ele- 
ments of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects. 
Crown  8vo.  $s, 

A    Familiar    History   of 

Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  Fcp. 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  y,  6d, 

Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed.   By  Bern  HARD  Von  Cotta. 

Aji  English  Translation,  by  P.  H. 
Lawrence  (with  English,  German,  and 
French  Synonjrmes),  revised  by  the 
Author.     Post  8vo.  I4r. 

The  Geology  of  England 

and  Wales ;  a  Concise  Account  of 
•the  Lithological  Characters,  Leading 
Fossils,  and  Economic  Products  of  the 
Rocks.  By  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.  G.  S. 
'Crown  8vo.  Map  &  Woodcuts,  14/. 

Keller's  Lake  Dwellings 

of  Switzerland,  and  other  Parts  of 
Europe.  Translated  by  John  E.  Lee, 
F.S.A.  F.G.S.  New  Edition,  en- 
larged, with  206  Illustrations.  2  vols, 
royal  8vo.  42J. 

The  Primaeval  World  of 

Switzerland.  By  Professor  Oswal 
.Heer,  of  the  University  of  Zurich. 
Edited  by  James  Heywood,  M.A. 
F.R.S.  With  Map,  19  Plates,  &  372 
"Woodcuts.     2  vols.  8vo.  I  dr. 

The  Puzzle  of  Life  and 

How  it  Has  Been  Put  Together ;  a 

Short  History  of  Praehistoric  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Life  on  the  Earth.  By  A. 
NICOLS,  F.R.G  S.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d, 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man ;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of 
"Savages.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart. 
M.P.  F.R.S.    8vo.  Woodcuts,  I 8j. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art  Re-edited  by 
the  late  W.  T.  Brande  (the  Author) 
and  the  Rev.  SirG.W.  Cox,  Bart, M. A 
3  vols,  medium  8vo.  63J. 


The  History  of  Modem 

Music,  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  John 
HuLLAH,  LL.D.    8vo.  &r.  (>d. 

The  Transition  Period  of 

Musical  History,  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  17th  to  the  Middle  of  the  i8th 
Century.  A  SeCond  Series  of  Lectures. 
By  the  same  Author.     8vo.  lou.  6d, 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Plants ;  comprising  the  Spedfic 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  His- 
tory, &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  42J. 

De  Caisne  &  Le  Maout's 

System  of  Descriptive  and  Analy- 
tical Botany.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Hooker  ;  edited  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  English  Botanical  System,  by 
J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.  With  StSoo 
Woodcuts.     Imperial  8vo.  3 1  J.  6d. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany, 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  ;  with  which  is  incorporated 
a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited 
by  J.  LiNDLEY,  F.  R.  S. ,  and  T.  Moore, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20 
Steel  Plates.     Two  Parts,  fcp.  8vo.  12s, 

Rivers's  Orchard-House ; 

or,  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  under 
Glass.  Sixteenth  Edition,  re-edited  by 
T.  F.  Rivers.  Crown  8vo.  with  25 
Woodcuts,  price  5^. 

The      Rose     Amateur's 

Guide.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Latest 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  4f.  6d. 

Town  and  Window  Gar- 
dening, including  the  Structure,  Habits 
and  Uses  of  Plants;  a  Course  of 
Sixteen  Lectures  given  out  of  School- 
Hours  to  Pupil  Teachers  and  Children 
attending  the  Leeds  Board  Schools.  By 
Mrs.  BucKTON,  Member  of  the  Leeds 
School  Board.  With  127  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  2J. 
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CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOGY. 


Miller's  Elements  of  Che- 

misti7»    Theoretical    and     Practical. 

Re-edited,     with    Additions,    by    H. 

MACLEOD,  F.C.S.    3  vols.  8vo. 
Part     I.  Chemical  Physics.     \6s. 
Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  24J. 
Part  III.  Organic   Chemistry,    New 
Edition  in  the  press. 

Animal  Chemistry,  or  the 

Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Phjrsiology 
and  Pathology :  a  Maniud  for  Medical 
Men  and  Scientific  Chemists.  By 
Charles  T.  Kingzett,  F.C.S.  8vo. 
price  i&r. 

Health   in   the    House : 

Twenty-five  Lectures  on  Elementary 
Physiology  in  its  Application  to  the 
Daily  Wants  of  Man  and  Animals. 
By  Mrs.  Buckton.  Crown  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  2s, 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemis-> 

try  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Henry  Watts,  F.C.S. 
assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and 
Practical  Chemists.  7  vols,  medium 
8vo.  ;f  10.  1 6 J.  6^. 

Third  Supplement,  completing  the 
Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  to  the 
year  1877.  Part  1. 8vo.  36J.  Part  II. 
completion,  in  the  press. 

Select  Methods  in  Che- 
mical Analysis,  chiefly  Inorganic.  By 
Wm.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  23 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  I2x.  6(1, 

The   History,   Products, 

and  Processes  of  the  Alkali  Trade, 
including  the  most  recent  Improve- 
ments. By  Charles  T.  Kingzett, 
F.  C.  S.     With  32  Woodcuts.  8vo.  1 2s. 


.The    FINE    ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 


In    Fairyland  ;     Pictures 

from  the  Elf- World.  ^  Richard 
Doyle.  With  a  Poem 'by  W.  Al- 
LINGHAM.  With  16  coloured  Plates, 
containing  36  Designs.     Folio,  15^. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

Andent  Rome.  With  Ninety  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  G. 
ScHARF.     Fcp.  4to.  2is. 

Miniature     Edition     of 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Andent  Rome, 
with  Scharf's  90  Illustrations  reduced 
in  Lithography.    Imp.  i6mo.  los,  6d. 

Moore's    Lalla    Rookh. 

Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68  Woodcut 
Illustrations.     Fcp.  4to.  21s, 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 

Macuse's  Edition,  with  161  Steel 
Plates.     Super- royal  8vo.  2ix. 

Lectures   on    Harmony, 

delivered  at  the  Ro3ral  Institution.  By 
G.  A.  Macfarren.    8vo.  12s. 


Sacred   and   Legendary 

Art.      By   Mrs.    Jameson.     6  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  price  £$,  i^s.  6d. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs.    With  19  Etch- 
ings and  187  Woodcuts.   2  vols.  31J.  6d, 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Orders.  With  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts,     i  vol.  21s. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna.  With  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.     I  vol.  2IJ. 

Jameson's  History  of  the 

Saviour,  His  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  With 
13  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  42s, 

The    Three    Cathedrals 

dedicated  to  St  Panl  In  London. 
By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
8vo.  21s, 
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The    Art    of    Scientific 

Discovery.  By  G.  Gore,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  Autlior  of  *  The  Art  of  Electro- 
Metallurgy.*    Crown  8vo.  15J. 

The  Amateur  Mechanics' 

Practical  Handbook ;  describing  the 
different  Tools  required  in  the  Work- 
shop. By  A.  H.  G.  HoBSON.  With 
33  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  zr.  6</. 

The  Engineer's  Valuing 

Assistant  By  H.  D.  Hoskold, 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  16  years 
Mining  Engineer  to  the  Dean  Forest 
Iron  Company.     8vo.  31J.  dd. 

Industrial  Chemistry;  a 

Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for  Col- 
leges or  Technical  Schools  ;  a  Transla- 
tion (by  Dr.  T.  H.  Barry)  of  Stoh- 
mann  and  Engler's  German  Edition  of 
Payen*s  *  Pr^is  de  Chimie  Industrielle;* 
with  Chapters  on  the  Chemistry  of  the 
Metals,  &c.byB.H.  Paul,  Ph.D.  With 
698  Woodcuts.     Mediimi  8vo.  42^. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Architecture,  with  above  1,600  Wood- 
cuts. Revised  and  extended  by  W. 
Papworth.     8vo.  52J.  dd. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Sim- 
pie,  Mechanical,  and  Ornamental.  By 
W.  H.  NoRTHCOTT.  Second  Edition, 
with  338  Illustrations.     8vo.  i&r. 

The  Theory  of  Strains  in 

Girders  and  sunilar  Structures,  with 
Observations  on  the  application  of 
Theory  to  Practice,  and  Tables  of  the 
Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Ma- 
terials. By  B.  B.  Stoney,  M.A. 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Royal  8vo.  with  5 
Plates  and  123  Woodcuts,  36J. 

A  Treatise  on  Mills  and 

Millwork.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
BAIRN,  Bart.  C.E.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  18  Plates  and  333  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  8vo.  25^. 

Useful    Information    for 

Engineers.  By  the  late  Sir  W. 
Fairbairn,  Bart.  C.E,  With  many 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  3U.  td. 


The  Application  of  Cast 

and  Wrou^t  Iron  to  Boildtng 
Purposes.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairn, Bart  C.E.  With  6  Plates  and 
118  Woodcuts.     8vo.  idf. 

Hints      on      Household 

Taste    in    Furniture,    Upholstety, 

and  other  Details.  By  C.  L.  East- 
lake.  Fourth  Edition,  with  100  Illus- 
trations.    Square  crown  8vo.  I4r. 

Handbook    of  Practical 

Telegraphy.  By  R.  S.  Culley, 
Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  Seventh  Edition. 
Plates  &  Woodcuts.     8vo.  price  i6x. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne^ 
C.E.  With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and 
546  Woodcuts.    4to.  42X. 

Recent  Improvements  in 

'  the  Steam  Engine.    By  J.  Bourne, 
C.K     Fcp.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  6x. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Engfine,  in  its  various  Applications. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.El.  Fcp.  8va 
WoodQuts,  6/. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  a  Key  to  the  Author's  Cate- 
chism of  the  Steam  Engine.  By  J. 
Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  9/. 

Examples  of  Steam  and 

Gas  Engines  of  the  most  recent  Ap- 
proved Types  as  employed  in  Mines, 
Factories,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways 
and  Agriculture,  practically  described. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  With  54 
Plates  and  356  Woodcuts.     4to.  yor. 

Enc}rclopaedia    of    Civil 

Engineering,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.  By  E.  Cresy,  C.E, 
With  above  3,000  Woodcuts,  8va  42J. 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufactures,  and  Mmes.  Seventh 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlaiged  by  R. 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous 
contributors.  With  2,604  Woodcuts. 
4  vols,  medium  8vo.  jf  7.  yx. 
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Practical  Treatise  on  Me- 
tallurgy.    Adapted  from    the    last 

German  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl's 
Metallurgy  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
&c  and  E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
8vo.  with  625  Woodcuts.    £^  191. 

Anthracen ;  its  Constitution, 

Properties,  Manufacture,  and  Deriva- 
tives, including  Artificial  Alizarin,  An- 
thrapurpurin,  &c.  with  their  Applica- 
tions in  Dyeing  and  Printing.  By  G. 
AuERBACH.  Translated  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S     8vo.  i2s. 

On    Artificial    Manures, 

their  Chemical  Selection  and  Scientific 
Application  to  Agriculture ;  a  Series 
of  Lectures  given  at  the  Experimental 
Farm  at  Vincennes  in  1867  and  1874- 
75.  By  M.  Georges  Ville.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  W.  Crookes, 
F.R.S.     With  31  Plates.     8vo.  21  j. 


Practical    Handbook   of 

Dyeing  and  Calico-Printing.  By 
W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  specimens 
of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics.     8vo.  42J. 

Mitchell's      Manual     of 

Practical  Assaying.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised,  with  the  Recent  Discoveries 
incorporated,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  31J.  6</. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2 1  J. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Agriculture  ;  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property ;  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1, 100  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2IJ. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL    W^ORKS. 


Four  Lectures  on  some 

Epochs  of  Early  Church  History. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  Merivale,  D.  D. 
Dean  of  Ely.     Crown  8vo.  $s, 

A  History  of  the  Church 

of  England ;  Pre-Reformation  Period. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    8vo.  15J. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of 

the  Church  of  England  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  By  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.     Crown  8vo.  *js,  6d, 

The  English  Church  in 

the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Charles 
J.  Abbey,  late  Fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford;  and  John  H.  Over- 
ton,  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.  36^. 

The  Human  Life  of  Christ 

revealing  the  Order  of  the  Universe, 
being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1877  ; 
with  an  Appendix.  By  G.  S.  Drew, 
M.  A.  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Lambeth, 
8vo.  8j. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By 
E.  II.  Browne,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.    Eleventh  Edition.     8vo.  idx. 

A  Commentary  on    the 

39  Articles,  forming  an  Introduction  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6x. 

Historical    Lectures    on 

the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.     8vo.  12s. 

Sermons  preached  most- 
ly in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School 
by  the  late  T.  Arnold,  D.D.  Collective 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's 
Daughter,  Mrs.W.  E.  Forster.  6  vols, 
crown  8vo.  30J.  or  separately,  5/.  each. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or 

a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By 
Henry    Rogers.    Fcp.  8vo.  Sj. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith.  By  H.  Rogers.  Fcp.  8vo.  y.  6d. 
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Nature,    the    Utility   of 

ReUgion  and  Theism.  Three  Essays 
by  John  Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  iqt.  6d, 

A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
Sto.  Galatians,  &r.  6d.  Ephesians, 
&r.  6d,  Pastoral  Epistles,  lou.  6d, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  &  Philemon, 
lor.  (td,     Thessalonians,  7^.  6d, 

Convbeare  &  Howson's 

Life    and    Epistles   of    St    PanL 

Three  Editions,  copiously  illustrated. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.     2  vols.  4to.  42X. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  2ij, 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
I  vol.  crown  8vo.  91. 

The  Jewish  Messiah ; 

Critical  History  of  the  Messianic  Idea 
among  the  Jews,  from  the  Rise  of  the 
Maccabees  to  the  Closing  of  the  Tal- 
mud. By  James  Drummond,  B.A. 
Svo.  1$/. 

The  Prophets  and  Pro- 
phecy in  Israel;  an  Historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry.  By  Prof.  A.  Kuenen, 
Translate<l  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Rev. 
A.  MiLROV,  M.A.  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  J.  MuiR,  D.C.L.     Svo.  21J. 

Mythology    among    the 

Hebrews  and  its  Historical  Develop- 
ment. By  Ignaz  Goldziher,  Ph.D. 
Translated  by  Russell  Martineau, 
M.A.     Svo.  i6j. 

Bible  Studies.    By  M.  M. 

Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Part  I.  7ht  Pro- 
phecifs  of  Balaam,  Svo.  loj.  6flf. 
Part  II.  The  Book  of  Jonah.  Svo. 
lOf.  (xi. 

Historical    and    Critical 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ; 
with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M. 
Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  Genesis, 
Svo.  iSf.  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  i2x.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15J.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  I2r. 
Vol.  III.  Uviticus,  Part  I.  1$^.  or 
^pted  for  the  General  Reader,  S^. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  iCx.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  is. 


Ewald's  History  of  IsraeL 

Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  E. 
Carpenter,  M.A.  with  Preface  \n  R. 
Martineau,  M.A.    5  vols.  Svo.  63/. 

Ewald's    Antiquities    of 

IsraeL  Translated  from  the  German 
by  H.  S.  Solly,  M.  A.    Svo.  121;  6dC 

The   Types  of  Genesis, 

briefly  considered  as  revealing  the 
Development  of  Human  Nature.  By 
A.  Jukes.     Crown  Svo.  7j.  6dl 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restttntion  of  all  Things ;  with 
some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  laspuration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. By  A.  Jukes.   Crown  Svo.  3X.  6dl 

Commentaries^  by  the  Rev. 

W.  A.  O'CONOR,  B.A.  Rector  of  SL 
Simon  and  St  Jude,  Manchester. 

Epistle  to  the  Romans,  crown  Svo.  3/.  6il 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  4J.  6</. 
St  John's  Gospel,  lor.  6</. 

Supernatural    Religion ; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Di- 
vine Revelation.  Complete  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  New  Preface 
and  Conclusions.     3  vols,  Svo.  3df, 

Lectures  on  the  Origin 

and  Growth  of  Religion^  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Religions  of  India ; 
being  the  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1S7S, 
delivered  at  the  Chapter  House,  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1S7S,  by  F.  Max 
MC'LLER,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Svo. 
price  lar.  6r/. 

Introduction  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Religion,  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  ;  with 
Two  Essays  on  False  Analogies  and 
the  Philosophy  of  MythoLo^.  By 
Max  Miller,  M.A.  Crown  Svo. 
price  lOJ.  (hU 

The    Four    Gospels    in 

Greek,  with  Greek-Engash  Lexicoo. 
By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oion. 
Square  32mo.  51. 

Passing     Thoughts    on 

Religion.  ByEtiZABETHM.  Sewelu 
Fcp.  Sva  3r.  6</. 
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Thoughts  for   the   Age. 

by  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  New 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  3j.  6d, 

Preparation  for  the  Holy 

Communion ;  the  Devotions  chiefly 
firom  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  By 
Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.    32010.  y. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works ;  with  Life  by  Bishop 
Heber.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Eden,     id  vols.  £$,  $s. 

Hymns    of    Praise    and 

Prayer.  Corrected  and  edited  by 
Rev.  John  Martineau,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  4r.  (>d,     321110.  ix.  6d, 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout 
the  Year.  Bv  J.  S.  B.  Monsell, 
LL.D.     Fcp.  8vo.  5^.  i8mo.  2s. 

Christ  the   Consoler;   a 

Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  By 
Ellice  Hopkins.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Second  Edition. 
Fqp,  8vo.  2s,  6d, 


Lyra  Germanica ;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C. 
Winkworth.    Fcp.  8vo.  $5, 

The   Temporal   Mission 

of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or,  Reason  and 
Revelation.  By  Henry  Edward 
Manning,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.  8j.  (>d. 

Hours    of    Thought   on 

Sacred  Things ;  a  Volume  of  Ser- 
mons. By  James  Martineau,  D.D. 
LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     Price  *js,  6d, 

Endeavours     after     the 

Christian  Life  ;  Discourses.  By 
James  Martineau,  D.D.  LL.D. 
Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  yx.  6c/, 

The  Pentateuch  &  Book 

of  Joshua  Critically  Examined. 
By  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Natal.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

m 

Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Moabite  Stone ;  with 

Appendices.  By  J.  W.  Colenso, 
D.D.     Bishop  of  Natal.     8vo.  I2J. 


TRAVELS,    VOYAGES,    &c. 


A  Voyage  in  the  *Sun- 

beanif  our  Home  on  the  Ocean  for 
Eleven  Months.  By  Mrs.  Brassey. 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  Map  and  65 
Wood  Engravings.    Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d, 

A   Freak    of   Freedom ; 

or,  the  Republic  of  San  Marino.  By 
J.  Theodore  Bent,  Honorary  Citizen 
of  the  same.  With  a  Map  and  15 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  7J-.  6d, 

One  Thousand  Miles  up 

the  Nile;  a  Journey  through  Egypt 
and  Nubia  to  the  Second  Cataract. 
By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With  Plans, 
Maps  &  Illustrations.  Imperial  8vo.  421. 

The  Indian  Alps,  and  H  ow 

we  Crossed  them;  Two  Years* 
Residence  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas, 
and  Two  Months*  Tour  into  the  Interior. 
By  a  Lady  Pioneer.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Imperial  8vo.  42/. 


Discoveries  at  Ephesus, 

Including  the  Site  and  Remains  of  the 
Great  Temple  of  Diana.  By  J.  T. 
Wood,  F.  S.  A.  With  27  Lithographic 
Plates  and  42  Wood  Engravings.  Me- 
dium 8vo.  6y. 

Memorials  of  the  Dis- 
covery and  Early  Settlement  of  the 
Bermudas  or  Somers  Islands,  from 
1615  to  1685.  By  Major-General  Sir 
J.  H.  Lefroy,  R.A.  With  Maps,  &c. 
2  vols.  Imp.  8vo.  60J. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  'js,  6d. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  ^s,  6d, 
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Guide  to  the  Pyrenees, 

for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  By 
Charles  Packe.    Crown  8vo.  7x.  6d, 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

Switzerland,  with  parts  of  the  Neigh- 
bouring Countries,  on  the  scale  of  Four 
MUes  to  an  Inch,  Edited  by  R.  C. 
Nichols,  F.  R.  G.  S.  4  Sheets  in  Port- 
folio, 42J.  coloured,  or  34J.  uncoloured. 

The   Alpine    Guide.    By 

John  Ball,  M .  R.  I .  A.  Post  8vo.  with 
Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

The  Eastern  Alps,  lo^.  6d. 


Central  Alps,  including  aU 

the  Oberland  District,  7/.  6d, 

Western   Alps,    including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zermatt,  &c. 
Price  dr.  6d, 

On  Alpine  Travelling  and 

the  Geology  of  the  Alps.  Price  ix. 
Either  of  the  3  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the 
'  Alpine  Guide '  may  be  had  with  this 
Introduction  prefixed,  is.  extra. 

The   Fenland   Past  and 

Present  By  S.  H.  Miller,  F.R.  A.S. 
F.M.S.;  and  S.  B.  J.  Skertchley, 
F.G.S.  of  H.M.  Geological  Surrey. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Royal  8vo.  3IJ.  6d,  Large  Paper,  fcp. 
folio,  50f.  half-morocco. 


WORKS    of    FICTION. 


Novels  and  Tales.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  K.G.  Cabinet  Editions,  complete 
in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  6s,  each. 


Lothair,  6;. 
Coningsby,  6;. 
Sybil,  es. 
Tancred,  6r. 


Venetia,  dr. 

Alroy,  Izion,  &c  dr. 

Young  Duke  &c  dr. 

Vivian  Grey,  dr. 
Henrietta  Temple,  dr. 
Contarini  Fleming,  &c  6;. 


Tales    from    Euripides ; 

Iphigenia,  Alcestis,  Hecul^  Helen, 
Medea.  By  Vincent  K.  Cooper, 
M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Brasenose  CoU^e, 
Oxford.     Fcp.  8vo.  3^.  6d, 

Whispers  from  Fairy- 
land. By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  With 
9  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  y,  6d, 

Higgledy-piggledy;   or, 

Stories  for  Everybody  and  Every- 
body's Children.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P. 
With  9  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  is,  6d, 


and  Tales.    By 

Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  Cabinet 
Edition,  in  Ten  Volumes,  each  contain- 
ing a  complete  Tale  or  Story  : — 

Amy  Herbert,  2s,  6d,  Gertrude,  2s,  6d, 
The  Earrs  Daug^hter,  2s,  6d,  The 
Experience  of  Life,  2s,  6d.  Cleve 
Hall,  2s,  6d,  Ivors,  2s,  6d,  Katharine 
Ashton,  2s,  6d,  Margaret  Perchral, 
y,  (id,  Laneton  Parsonage,  y,  6t/. 
Ursula,  3J.  6</. 

The  Modem   Novelist's 

Library.  Each  work  complete  in  itself, 
price  2s,  boards,  or  2s,  6d.  cloth. 

By  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Lothair. 
Coningsby. 
SybiL 
Tancred. 
Venetia. 

Henrietta  Temple. 
Contarini  Fleming. 
Akoy,  Ixiott,  &c. 
The  Young  Duke,  &c. 
Vivian  Grey. 
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THE    MODERN   NOVELIST'S    lAWE^KYCi—cofUinued. 

By  the  Author  of  *The  Rose  Garden.* 
Unawares. 


By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Barchester  Towers. 

The  Warden. 
By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 

Digby  Grand. 

General  Bounce. 

Kate  Coventry. 

The  Gladiators. 

Good  for  Nothing. 

Hohnby  House. 

The  Interpreter. 

The  Queen's  Maries. 


By  the  Author  of  *  Mile.  Mori.' 
The  Atelier  dn  Lys. 
Mademoiselle  Mori. 

By  Various  Writers. 
Atherstone  Priory. 
The  Burgomaster's  Family. 
Elsa  and  her  Vulture. 
The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys. 


The  Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Right    Honourable 

the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,    K.G.     Complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown   8vo.   cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  price  30J. 


POETRY    and    THE    DRAMA. 


Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 

with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  Lord 
Macaulay.  i6mo.  y.  M. 

Horatii   Opera.      Library 

Exiition,  with  English  Notes,  Marginal 
References  &  various  Readings.  Edited 
by  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge,  M.A.    8vo.  2is, 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

2  vols,  fcp.  OVO.  lOJ. 

First  Series,  containing  'Divided,'  *The 
Star's  Monument,*  &c     Fcp.  8vo.  $s. 

Second  Series,    'A    Story  of  Doom,' 
*  Gladys  and  her  Island,'  &c.     Sx. 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

First  Series,  with  nearly  100  Woodcut 
Illustrations.     Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Brian    Boni,    a   Tragedy. 

By  J.  T.  B.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 


Festus,    a    Poem.      By 

Philip  James  Bailey.  loth  Edition, 
enlarged  &  revised.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d, 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Ho- 

mometrically  translated  by  C.  B. 
Cayley,  Translator  of  Dante's  Comedy, 
&c.     8vo.  1 2s.  6(/, 

The   ^neid    of   Virgil. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  J. 
CoNiNGTON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  gs, 

Bowdler's  Family  Shak- 

speare.  Genuine  Edition,  in  i  vol. 
medium  8vo.  large  type,  with  36  Wood- 
cuts, 14J.  or  in  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  2ix. 

Southey's     Poetical 

Works,  with  the  Author's  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  14J. 


RURAL    SPORTS,    HORSE    and    CATTLE 

MANAGEMENT,    &c. 


Annals  of  the  Road ;  or, 

Notes  on  Mail  and  Stage-Coaching  in 
Great  Britain.  By  Captain  Malet. 
With  3  Woodcuts  and  10  Coloured 
Illustrations.     Medium  8vo.  21s, 


Down  the  Road  ;  or,  Re- 
miniscences of  a  Gentleman  Coachman. 
By  C.  T.  S.  Birch  Reynardson. 
Second  Edition,  with  12  Coloured 
Illustrations.     Medium  Svo.  2ix. 
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Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Rnrml  Sports;  Complete  Accounts, 
Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive, 
of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
&c.     With  600  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2IJ. 

A  Book  on  Angling ;  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  Lists 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Post  8vo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  15^. 

Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisher- 
man :  comprising  the  Chief  Methods 
of  Hook  and  Line  Fishing,  a  glance  at 
Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and  Boat- 
ing.    Post  Svo.  Woodcuts,  I2J.  dd. 

The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
mology.     By    Alfred   Ronalds. 

With  20  Coloured  Plates.     Svo.  14J. 

Horses  and  Riding.     By 

George  Nevile,  M.  A.  With  31  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.  dr. 

Horses  and  Stables.    By 

Colonel  F.  Fitzwygram,  XV.  the 
King's  Hussars.  With  24  Plates  of 
Illustrations.     Svo.  lOr.  6^. 

Youatt    on    the    Horse. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S.     Svo.  Woodcuts,  I2j.  6</. 


Youatt's   Work  on    the 

Dog.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Svo. 
Woodcuts,  6j. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease.  By  Stonehbnge.  With 
7S  Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown 
Svo.  ^s.  6d, 

The    Greyhound.     By 

Stonehenge.  Revised  Edition,  with 
25  Portraits  of  Greyhounds,  &c. 
Square  crown  Svo.  15J. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fit- 
tings.    By  W.  Miles.     Imp.  Svo. 

with  13  Plates,  151. 

The  Horse's  Foot,   and 

How  to  keep  it  Somid.  By  W. 
Miles.    Imp.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  laj.  6d, 

A  Plain  Treatise  on 

Horse-shoeing.  By  W.  Miles.  Post 
Svo.  Woodcuts,  2J.  6d, 

Remarks  on  Horses' 

Teeth,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By 
W.  Miles.     Post  Svo.  is.  6d. 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and 

their  Treatment;  with  an  Essay  on 
Parturition  in  the  Cow.  By  J.  R. 
DOBSON,  M.R.C.V.S.  Crown  Sva 
Illustrations,  yj.  6d. 


^VORKS    of    UTILITY    and    GENERAL 

INFORMATION. 


Maunder's   Treasury   of 

Knowledge  and  Library  of  Refer- 
ence ;  comprising  an  English  Diction- 
ary and  Grammar,  Univereal  Gazetteer, 
Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law 
Dictionary,  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage, 
Useful  Tables,  &c.     Fcp.  Svo.  dr. 

Maunder's   Biographical 

Treasury.  Latest  Edition,  recon- 
structed and  partly  re-written,  with 
above  1,600  additional  Memoirs,  by 
W.  L.  R.  Gates.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Maunder's    Treasury   of 

Natural  History;  or,  Popular  Dic- 
tionary of  Zoology.  Revised  and 
corrected  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  with 
900  Woodcuts,  dr. 


Maunder's  Scientific  and 

Literafy  Treasury;  a  Popular  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art.  Latest  Edition,  partly  re-written, 
with  above  1,000  New  Articles,  by  J. 
Y.  Johnson.     Fcp.  Svo.  dr. 

Maunder's   Treasury   of 

Geography,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by 
W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  7  Maps 
and  16  Plates.     Fcp.  Svo.  dr. 

Maunder's    Historical 

Treasury;  Introductory  Outlines  of 
Universal  History,  and  Separate  His- 
tories of  all  Nations.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A. 
Fcp.  Svo.  dr. 
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The  Treasury  of  Botany, 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ;  with  which  is  incorporated 
a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited 
by  J.  LiNDLEY,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20 
Steel  Plates.     Two  Parts,  fcp.  8vo.  I2j. 

The   Treasury  of  Bible 

Knowledg^e ;  being  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events, 
and  other  Matters  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  *Ayre,  M.  a.  Maps,  Plates  &  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6j. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on 

Brewing; ;  with  Formulne  for  Public 
Brewers  &  Instructions  for  Private  Fam- 
ilies.    By  W.  Black.     8vo.  lOf.  6</. 

The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dem Scientific  Game  of  Whist 
By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.  Tenth  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  25.  6d, 

The    Correct    Card;   or, 

How  to  Play  at  Whist;  a  Whist 
Catechism.  By  Captain  A.  Campbell- 
Walker,  F.R.G.S.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2j.  6d, 

m 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer;  a 

Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional. 
Twenty-Fifth  Edition,  corrected  and 
extended.     Fcp.  8vo.  gs. 

Chess  Openings.  ByF.W. 

Longman,  Balliol  Collie,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s,  6d, 

Pewtner's  Compre- 
hensive Specifier;  a  Guide  to  the 

Practical  Specification  of  eveij  kind  of 
Building- Artificer's  Work.  Edited  by 
W.  Young.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

The  English  Manual  of 

Bankiiie.  By  Arthur  Crump. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
8vo.  iSx. 

Modern  Cookery  for  Pri- 
vate Families,  reduced  to  a  S3rstem 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully- 
tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton. 
With  8  Plates  and  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6jr. 


Food  and  Home  Cookeiy. 

A  Course  of  Instruction  in  Practical 
Cookery  and  Cleaning,  for  Children  in 
Elementary  Schools,  as  followed  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Leeds  School  Board.  By 
Mrs.  BucKTON,  Member  of  the  Leeds 
School  Board.  With  11  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the 

Management  of  their  Health  during 
the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the 
Lying-in  Room.  By  Thomas  Bull, 
M.D.     Fcp.  8vo,  2j.  6</. 

The  Maternal  Manage- 
ment of  Children  in  Health  and 
Disease.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The   Farm  Valuer.     By 

John  Scott,  Land  Valuer.  Crown 
8vo.  price  ^. 

Economics  for  Beginners 

By  H.  D.  MACLEOD,  M.A.  Small 
crown  8vo.  2s,  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Bank- 
ing. By  H.  D.  MACLEOD,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  $s. 

The  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Banking^.  By  H.  D.  Macleod, 
M.A.     2  vols.  8vo.  2df. 

The  Resources  of  Mod- 
em Countries;  Essays  towards  an 
Estimate  of  the  Economic  Position  of 
Nations  and  British  Trade  Prospects. 
By  Alex.  Wilson.    2  vols.  8vo.  24?. 

Willich's  Popular  Tables 

for  ascertaining,  according  to  the  Carlisle 
Table  of  Mortality,  the  value  of  Life- 
hold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
Renewal  Fines,  Reversions,  &c.  Also 
Interest,  Legacy,  Succession  Duty,  and 
various  other  useful  tables.  Eighth 
Edition.     Post  8vo.  lox. 

The  Patentee's  Manual ; 

a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent,  for  the  use  of  Patentees 
and  Inventors.  By  J.  Johnson,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law  ;  and  J.  H.  Johnson, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  Solicitor  and  Patent 
Agent,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and  Glas- 
gow. Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  8vo. 
I  ox.  6d, 
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Abbey  &•  Overton's  English  Church  History 

's  Photography  

Acton's  Modem  Cookeiy 

Alpine  Club  Map  of  Switzerland  

Alpine  Guide  (The) 

Amos' s  Jurisprudence  

— -  Primer  of  the  Constitution 

Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry  

Arnolds  (Dr. )  Lectures  on  Modem  History 

— ^^—  Miscellaneous  Works    

Sermons  


-  (T.)  English  Literature 


Amott's  Elements  of  Physics. 

Atelier  (The)  du  Lys    

Atherstone  Priory 

Autimin  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson 
Ayre's  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge  .., 

Bacon's  Essays,  by  Abbott  

by   Whaiely 


'  Life  and  Letters,  by  Spedding 
Works 


Bagehot's  Literary  Studies 

Bailey's  Festus,  a  Poem 

Bain  s  Mental  and  Moral  Science.. 

—  on  the  Senses  and  Intellect 

—  Emotions  and  Will 


Baker's  Two  Works  on  Ceylon 

j^a/fj  Alpine  Guides   

Barry  on  Railway  Appliances   

Beaconsfield' s  (Lord)  Novels  and  Tales  ... 

Beesly's  Gracchi,  Marius,  and  Sulla 

Bent's  Republic  of  San  Marino 

Black's  Treatise  on  Bre>\'ing  

Blackley's  German- English  Dictionary 

Blaine's  Rural  Sports 

Bloxam's  Metals   

Bolland  and  Lan^s  Aristotle's  Politics 

Boultbee  on  39  Articles 

-s  History  of  the  English  Church... 

Bournes  Works  on  the  Steam  Engine 

Bawdier' s  Family  Shakespeare  

Bramley-Moore' s  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys . 

Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literatiu^, 
and  Art   

Brassey's  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam   

Brian  Boru,  a  Tragedy 

Browne's  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles 

Brownings  Modern  England    

Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation 

• Posthumous  Remains 

Buciton's  Food  and  Home  Cookery 

• Health  in  the  House 

To\\Ti  and  Window  Gardening... 

Bulfs  Hints  to  Mothers 

Maternal  Management  of  Children . 

Bullinger's  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment     

Burgomaster's  Family  (The)  
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